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DAISIES  AND  BUTTERCUPS. 


MR.  CHEVERLEY  AS  NARRATOR.  * 


CHAPTER  L 


MR.    AMIOTTS   BEQUEST. 

Far  enough  from  London  to  be  in  the  midst  of  all  country 
sounds  and  sights  and  yet  near  enough  London  to  enable 
many  a  careful  clerk  and  eager  man  of  business  to  travel 
thither  day  after  day,  is  a  village  called  Reedbourne. 
It  lies  in  the  pleasant  county  of  Surrey — far  away  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames.  There  I  own  a  small  freehold 
cottage,  together  with  a  garden  and  five  acres  of  land. 
Some  day  I  shall  make  a  good  sum  of  money  out  of  those 
five  acres,  but  that  day  is  not  yet ;  and  if  it  were,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 

An'  it  please  you  to  listen,  I  will  tell  how  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  my  modest  little  estate ;  I,  who  was  only  a  clerk 
in  an  insurance  office,  receiving  in  my  more  than  middle 
age  the  not  enormous  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum. 

Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me.  If  I  seem  to  grumble 
at  the  remuneration,  I  really  only  grumble  at  myself.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  is  not  an  annual  stipend 
that  as  a  rule  satisfies  the  desires  of  men ;  yet  I  was  not 
merely  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  my  salary,  but  grateful 
for  it 

This  is  a  hard  confession  to  make  when  a  person  has 
anived  at  my  time  of  life,  but  it  is  bitterly  truel      On  xscj 
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fiftieth  birthday,  as  it  happened,  I  received  the  advance 
which  raised  the  amount  of  my  pay  to  the  sum  mentioned, 
and  on  my  fiftieth  birthday  as  I  walked  home  alone  to 
lodgings  where  neither  kith  nor  kin  ever  greeted  me,  I 
looked  back  over  my  life — stood, — if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, at  a  little  distance  from  myself,  and  admitted  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  was  all  I  was  worth.  Man 
and  boy  I  had  been  a  clerk  for  thirty-five  years ;  and  if  for 
five  and  thirty  years  any  one  can  sit  on  a  stool  behind  a  desk, 
and  perform  office  drudgery  for  a  salary  which  culminates 
in  something  less  that  three  pounds  a  week,  why  there  can 
be  very  little  in  him,  at  least  that  is  my  opinion. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  there  is  very  little  in  me. 
The  few  people  who  like  me  and  the  great  many  people 
who  dislike  me  are  fully  agreed  on  that  point.  If  there  be 
no  other  subject  upon  which  my  acquaintances  hold  iden- 
tical views,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is,  from  sewage  to 
salvation,  they  are  at  least  unanimous  in  their  opinion  of 
my  utter  incapacity,  for  which  reason,  setting  aside  all  other 
reasons,  I  should  never  venture  to  tell  a  tale  in  which  I 
held  any  prominent  place. 

The  reader  may  make  himself  quite  easy  on  that  score. 
Nothing  much  worth  recounting  ever  happened  to  me  in 
the  course  of  my  life.  In  the  experience  of  more  than  half 
a  century  I  can  recall  the  occurrence  but  of  two  circum- 
stances affecting  myself  personally  which  fairly  astonished 
me,  and  one  of  them  was  the  advent  of  a  legacy. 

When  Messrs.  Greatchild,  Fairboy,  and  Goodlad,  com- 
monly known  in  the  city  as  "  The  Three  Children,"  sent  a 
clerk  round  to  our  office  with  a  note  requesting  my  presence 
at  their  office,  I  regarded  the  invitation  as  one  which  had 
reference  simply  to  some  business  connected  with  the 
"Home  and  Foreign  Insurance  Company."  That  the 
Firm  in  question  should  want  to  see  me  in  my  modest 
capacity  as  a  mere  individual  never  crossed  my  mind. 

But  I  was  soon  undeceived.  When  I  entered  the 
presence  chamber,  tenanted  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Fair- 
boy,  he  actually  rose  from  his  chair  and,  holding  out  his 
hand,  greeted  me  with  a  cordiality  which  made  me  fear 
that  owing  to  some  mistake  the  eminent  firm  in  which  he 
was  partner  had  really  intended  to  send  for  our  secretary, 
or  our  actuary,  or  our  solicitor,  or  our  doctor — for  anybody, 
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in  fact,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  me,  Reuben 
Cheverley,  aged  Mty^  a  clerk  whose  salary  had  only  a  week 
previously  been  advanced  from  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  per  annum  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

"  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Cheverley,"  he  said  quite  pleasantly. 
"I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  round  to  you,  because  there 
are  a  few  questions  I  wish  to  ask,  just  as  mere  matters  of 
forad,  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  reply  to  any  questions  it  may  be  in 
my  power  to  answer." 

In  all  those  long,  years  I  had  learned  caution,  and  how 
could  I  tell  for  whom  this  unit  of  "  The  Three  Children " 
might  be  acting. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  very  proper  indeed,"  observed  Mr.  Fair- 
boy,  perceiving  the  way  my  thoughts  tended.  "  But  the 
fact  is,  the  questions  I  want  to  put  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  •  Home  and  Foreign;'  they  concern  you,  and  you  only." 

"  Concern  me ! "  I  repeated  in  amazement 

You  see,  dear  reader,  if  already  I  may  call  you  so,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  thereabouts,  my  identity  had  been 
merged  in  that  of  the  "  Home  and  Foreign,"  I  was  less  to 
outsiders  a  human  being  possessed  of  any  individuality 
than  a  clerk.  Even  to  my  landlady,  I  was  not  so  much 
Mr.  Cheverley  as  a  "gentleman  in  the  great  insurance 
office  in  Bucklersbury."  That  fact  meant  I  could  pay  my 
rent  regulariy,  and  therefore  recommended  itself  to  the 
worthy  woman. 

The  lips  which  once  tenderly  uttered  the  familiar  sen- 
tences, "  Is  that  my  boy  ?  Is  it  Rube  ?  "  had  been  cold 
enough  and  silent  enough  for  many  and  many  a  winter  and 
summer,  and  since  the  day  when  I  kissed  them  for  the  last 
time  no  one  of  my  kith  or  kin  had  ever  kept  watch  by  the 
fireside  for  my  return,  or  greeted  my  home-coming  on  the 
dull,  wet  nights  or  the  lovely  spring  evenings  with  a  smile 
of  happy  welcome. 

"  I  think,"  went  on  Mr.  Fairboy,  without  noticing  my 
surprised  repetition  of  his  words  ;  "I  think,  Mr.  Cheverley, 
your  father  was  a  clergyman  ?  Correct  me,  please,  if  I  am 
wrong" 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir,"  I  answered ;  "  my  father  was 
the  Reverend  Caleb  Cheverley,  Vicar  of  Littlelands  in 
Somersetj;hire." 

B  2 
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As  I  spoke  there  came  wafted  to  me,  across  the  interval 
of  thirty-five  years,  the  scent  of  the  lilacs  growing  inside 
the  modest  paling,  the  sound  of  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons 
as  they  ridiculously  strutted  along  the  highest  ridges  of  the 
old-fashioned  red-tiled  bam.  Ah  I  me.  Ah  !  me.  That 
memory  should  remain  so  fresh  and  young,  while  men  and 
women  grow  so  gray  and  old ! 

"  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  your  mother's  maiden 
n^me?"  asked  Mr.  Fairboy,  settling  his  double  eye-glasses 
firmly  on  his  aquiline  nose,  and  referring  to  a  paper  lying 
beside  his  desk. 

"Amiott,"!  replied.  "Celeste  Amiott.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Admiral  Amiott,  and  ran  away  with  my 
father,  then  only  a  curate.  Her  family  never  held  any 
communication  with  her  after  her  marriage." 

"  Was  not  there  some  entailed  property  in  the  Amiott 
family  ?  "  inquired  Mr,  Fairboy. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  I  fear  you  can  hardly  depend 
upon  my  memory  concerning  that  point,  as  the  knowledge 
of  it  merely  came  to  me  through  casual  conversatioa  My 
mother  herself  knew  very  little  about  the  matter,  except 
that  her  uncle,  Squire  Amiott,  owned  some  large  estates  in 
Cheshire." 

"  I  suppose  he  never  did  anything  for  you,  Mr. 
Cheveriey  ?  " 

"  No,  sir."  I  was  about  to  add  no  one  had  ever  done 
anything  for  me  ;  but  I  remembered  that,  thirty-five  years 
before,  I  had  been  given  a  letter  of  introduction  which 
g.iined  me,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  salary  of  six  shillings  a 
week,  to  which  introduction  I  owed,  doubtless,  my  present 
stipend  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Some 
])eaple  are  able  to  forget  these  things,  but  I  am  not  one  of 
them  ;  and  accordingly  1  substituted  for  the  sentence  which 
rose  to  my  lips,  the  words  : 

"So  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  my  mother's  relations 
ever  recollected  the  fact  of  my  existence." 

"You  are  wrong  there,  quite  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Fairboy 
with  the  glee  of  a  man  who  has  been  leading  up  to  a  point. 
"  One  of  your  mother's  relatives — "  and  here  he  rose,  and 
discarding  his  eyeglasses,  looked  at  me  genially  from  the 
hearthrug,  whereon  he  stood  airing  himself  after  the  fashion 
of  Englishmen — "  has  recollected  youx  existence  to  some 
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trose  Amiott,  of  Grange  Leigh,  Cheshire, 
an  of  his  dearly  Joved  sister,  Celeste,  the 
sand  pK>unds." 

voice  as  he  concluded  his  sentence,  till  it 
le  s|X>ken  in  church,  and  unconsciously  I 
iivine  service  were  going  on,  and  intoned, 

some  mistake.  It  cannot  be — it  cannot.' 
my  wants  were  so  few,  I  never  thought,  it 
hen,  what  ten  thousand  pounds  could  do  for 

consider,  remembering  the  cruel  poverty, 
Aan  of  niy  mother's  widowed  life,  was  that 
n  thousand  pounds  from  her  own  brother, 
;ed  beyond  all  power  of  benefit  from  money, 
ful  mockery. 

mistake,  Mr.  Cheverley,  I  believe.  In  a 
[  liope,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  more  par- 
-  I  should  say  of  a  few  more  necessary 
n<5.  you  over  the  money.  We  were  Mr. 
and  we  have  known  for  some  time  the 
•^  favourably  remembered  in  his  will." 
e  remember  me  ? "  I  asked,  and  I  know 

lioaxse  and  unfamiliar  as  I  spoke. 

g£j.  »»  observed  the  solicitor  (heretofore  / 

-      ^Q  solicitors),  "  there  comes  a  time  and 

cien  wben  they  remember  the  duties  they 

Y^^  ties  they  have  tried  to  forget.     That 

iir     client.      In  his  will  he  mentions  the 

iduced    him   to  leave   something  to   his 

^Y^^verley,  as  a  token  of  respect.     I  shall 

vou    on    a  copy  of   the  paragraph  that 

-^  »>       Once  again,  I,  rising  to  depart,  felt 

^  clerk  in  the  "  Home  and  Foreign,"  and 
rboy  guessed  the  fact. 
U    comparatively  a  young  man,"   he  said 
I    tViis  legacy  will  enable  you  to  begin  liie 
for  the  second  time." 

only  sn^iled,  and,  shaking  my  head,  walked 

e     for  the  first  occasion  in  all  my  long  ex- 

"vsc   purely  and  simply  that  I  could  not  be 

xt\ust  be  some  other  than  Reuben  Cheverley  \ 
is,  it  was  a}T  quite  real     My  uncle   had  left 
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me — ^me — ten  thousand  pounds,  and  for  the  future  I  could 
be,  if  I  liked,  independent  of  the  world — so  far  as  the 
£,  s,  d,  question  was  concerned,  at  any  rate.  Just  at  first 
it  all  seemed  to  me  a  cruel  and  a  bitter  mockery  that  the 
son  of  the  woman  who  had  died  lacking  everything,  save 
what  her  child's  poor  industry  could  add,  in  the  way  of 
luxury  to  her  scanty  income,  should  experience  such  a  fear- 
ful reverse  of  fortune  !  Supposing  now  it  had  been  one 
thousand  pounds — that  sum  would  not  have  upset  my 
mental  equilibrium  !  One  thousand  as  a  provision  against 
old  age,  as  a  something  which  should  render  me  indifferent 
to  the  caprices  of  new  directors,  and  the  touches  and 
twinges  of  coming  years  !  That  amount  would  indeed  have 
surprised,  but  could  not  have  stricken  me  with  so  terrible  a 
sense  of  uselessness,  and  almost  injustice  as  was  the  case. 
What  should  I  do  with  ten  thousand  pounds  ?  I,  whose 
habits  were  formed,  whose  wants  were  so  few,  whose  tastes 
were  so  simple  ? 

I  had  no  wife ;  in  the  interest  of  my  only  niece,  a  nursery 
governess  at  Blackheath,  my  life  was  insured  for  a  small  sum 
in  the  "  Home  and  Foreign."  I  could  afford  to  buy  more 
books,  certainly ;  but  already  I  felt,  with  Charles  Lamb,  that 
where  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  pinching,  in 
order  to  purchase  them,  one  half  the  enjoyment  of  their 
possession  would  be  gone. 

Money  brings  its  pleasures  with  it  if  it  also  brings  its  cares. 
Afterwards  I  found  out  that  fact,  but  at  first  I  can  truly  say 
the  strongest  feeling  I  experienced  was  one  of  bewildered 
discomfort.  How  should  a  man  inured  to  poverty,  who 
had  grown  accustomed  to  pinching  and  saving — to  taking 
care  of  his  clothes  and  limiting  himself  as  to  diet — how 
should  he — or,  in  plainer  language,  how  should  I — divest 
myself  of  the  habits  engendered  by  thirty-five  years  of  usage, 
and  learn  not  the  way  to  save,  but  the  way  to  spend  ?  There 
had  been  a  time,  a  short  time,  when,  given  the  opportunity, 
I  might  have  spent  liberally,  foolishly ;  but  of  that  time  I 
will  not  speak  just  yet.  Rather  at  present  let  me  tell  of 
how  others  insisted  upon  my  making  a  beginning  in  the  noble 
art  of  squandering  money — a  beginning  which  so  sickened 
me  of  the  whole  game  of  waste  that  ere  long  I  was  sailing 
in  quite  secure,  if  not  very  exciting,  waters. 

By  some  chatter  of  one  of  the  "Three  Children's"  clerks. 
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h  came  to  the  knowledge  of  my  office  companions  that  I 
had  been  left  "something  'andsome,"  as  the  young  fellow 
who  was  the  first  to  congratulate  me  worded  his  sentence ; 
and  then  the  talk— idle  talk,  foolish  talk,  shop  talk,  in  a 
word,  which  varies  in  reality  very  little  from  the  drab's  talk 
to  a  charwoman  in  a  lodging-house,  to  the  talk  of  the  gentle- 
men employed  in  her  Majesty's  Service  in  the  Government 
offices — ^began  to  run  upon  the  line  that  the  fortunate  re- 
cipient of  Ambrose  Amiott's  legacy  ought  to  give  a  dinner. 
Of  my  own  inclination  possibly,  nay,  indeed,  I  may  say 
certainly,  I  should  never  have  given  a  dinner  to  celebrate 
the  advent  of  that  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  came  so 
much  too  late,  if,  indeed,  money  ever  can  come  too  late  I 
But  then  one  rarely  in  this  world  is  able  to  follow  the  bent 
of  one's  own  inclination ;  and  so  I  agreed  to  give  the  repast 
mentioned,  merely  stipulating  that  some  other  than  myself 
should  have  the  ordering  and  organising  of  it    For,  indeed, 
I  understood  as  little  about  dinners  as  I  did  about  ten  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  after  fifty — 

But  tut ! — of  what  am  I  dreaming  ?  Why  cannot  I 
remember  the  generation  I  have  the  privilege  of  addressing 
is  one  which  has  learnt  the  secret  of  perennial  youth  ? 

Still,  when  a  person  at  fifty  feels  really  old,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  learn  new  tricks,  even  though  those 
vith  whom  he  is  thrown  in  contact  are  as  willing  to  instruct 
as  was  the  case  at  our  office. 

Only  one  man  among  my  fellow-clerks  held  more  aloof 
after  the  news  of  my  legacy  was  bruited  about ;  and  he  had 
always  been  an  individual  who  kept  himself  to  himself, 
and  was  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  us  after 
business  hours,  and  as  little  during  business  hours  as  might 
be.    For  form's  sake  he  was  solemnly  invited  to  partake  of 
the  dinner,  young  Cathcart,  who  knew  most  about  those 
things  as  we  supposed,  ordered,  in  my  name,  at  "The 
Albion,'*  but  he  returned  a  refusal,  ahnost  insulting  in  its 
brevity,  and  volunteered  the  remark,  Cathcart  declared, 
"that  a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted."    Since,  how- 
ever, a  strict  regard  for  truth  was  not  an  integral  part  of 
Mr.  Cathcart's  nature,  it  is  quite  possible  Holway  ne;\ei 
said  anything  of  the  kind 
The  dinner  was  in  proper  time  cooked  and  eaten.    TYve 
^ests pronounced  It  capital;  and  indeed,  judging  from  lYie 
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bill,  it  ought  to  have  been  good  enough  to  please  the 
palates  of  persons  accustomed  to  greater  luxuries  than  even 
Cathcart,  whose  father's  second  cousin  had  been  Lady 
Mayoress.  My  health  was  proposed ;  and  to  this  hour  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  mental  agonies  I  endured 
while  striving  to  gasp  out  a  speech,  thanking  my  friends  for 
their  kindness  in  drinking  it  But  for  Barrigan,  who 
prompted  me,  and  Thompson,  who  said  "  Hear,  hear,'* 
whenever  I  paused,  searching  about  for  an  idea,  I  should 
have  remained  utterly  dumb ;  but  at  last  the  ordeal  was 
over,  and  I  with  tingling  fingers  and  burning  cheeks  free  to 
sit  down. 

As  for  the  next  morning  I  would  rather  say  very  little 
about  it.  When  I  awoke  the  Sunday  bells  were  ringing 
with  all  their  might,  and  each  stroke  of  the  hammer  ap- 
peared to  fall  on  my  aching  head.  My  mouth  was  parched, 
my  temples  throbbing,  the  room  seemed  to  be  whirling 
round  and  round,  the  pillows  to  be  slipping  away  from  me  ; 
not,  I  can  declare,  that  I  had  partaken  of  much  wine ;  but 
when  a  man  is  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  any  stimulant 
save  half  a  pint  of  bitter  with  his  mid-day  chop,  two  or 
three  glasses  of  sherry  with  a  like  number  of  champagne  to 
follow,  and  a  little  neat  brandy,  recommended  by  Cathcart 
as  a  mere  safeguard  against  accidents,  produce  an  extraor- 
dinary effect. 

They  did  upon  me,  at  all  events.  Never  have  I  for- 
gotten the  nausea,  shame,  disgust,  of  that  awakening.  I 
could  not  touch  my  breakfast,  the  very  sight  of  dinner  filled 
me  with  loathing,  I  drank  cold  water  by  the  pail,  and 
managed  in  the  evening  to  drag  myself  to  church,  feehng 
more  thoroughly  a  "miserable  sinner"  than  I  had  ever 
done  before  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  I  felt  ashamed 
to  show  myself  at  the  office  on  the  Monday  morning ;  and 
when  I  did  show  myself,  with  an  affectation  of  never 
having  had  anything  the  matter,  which  proved  perfectly 
successful,  I  was  appalled  to  see  the  unblushing  effrontery 
of  Cathcart  when  alluding  to  the  "  soda  consolers  "  he  had 
swallowed,  and  to  hear  the  dramatic  rendering  Barrigan 
gave  of  his  landlady  saying,  "  This  day  week,  sir,  then,  if 
you  please,  this  day  week  !  Mine  is  a  quiet  'ouse — ^and  a 
ree-spectable — and — a  sober  ! " 

"  You  should  have  seen  my  old  woman,"  supplemented 
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Thompson ;  "  she  delivered  an  essay  on  Man  that  would 
have  astonished  Pope." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  on  Beasts  ?  "  asked  Holway, 
who  entered  at  the  moment,  and  proceeded  to  hang  up  his 
hat 

"  You  ought  to  give  an  entertainment  to  the  ladies  con- 
nected with  this  staff,"  suggested  young  Cathcart  to  me, 
ignoring  the  question,  "  so  as  to  set  yourself  and  us  right 
in  their  eyes.  Say  a  picnic  up  the  river,  or  a  dinner  at 
Richmond  or  Greenwich,  or  a  dance,  or  some  delicate 
attention  of  that  sort.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  devote  my 
poor  services  to  make  any  little  thing  you  may  decide  on, 
a  success." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Cathcart,"  I  answered,  "  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  give  any  more  parties." 
"No?" 

"  No.  I  am  quite  in  earnest.  I  am  glad  to  believe 
you  enjoyed  yourself  on  Saturday  evening ;  but  I  have  no 
thought  of  giving  a  series  of  entertainments." 

Lost  his  money,  for  a  ducat,"  commented  Cathcart. 
Always  thought  it  was  a  fluke,"  muttered  Thompson. 
Going  to  marry  a  lady  in  the  serious  line,"  suggested 
Barrigan. 

"  Was  drunk  himself,  I'll  bet  you  a  sovereign,"  hazarded 
Jerman,  "  and  got  notice  from  his  landlady." 

"I  just  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Cheverley,"  interposed 
Holway  at  this  juncture,  "  whether  a  fortnight  ago  such  an 
unseemly  riot  would  have  been  permitted  to  prevail  in  this 
office?  You  know  it  wpuld  not ;  and  if  it  continue,  I  shall 
lodge  a  complaint  about  it  myself." 
"  Bravo,  Holway ! "  said  Thompson,  ruling  a  red  line. 
"Liver  out  of  order,  old  chap?"  observed  Cathcart, 
dexterously  lodging  a  paper  pellet  inside  Holway's  coat- 
collar. 

"  Hush !  Here's —  *  Allow  me  to  hand  you  a  prospectus, 
sir,*"  whispered  Barrigan,  as  our  manager  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold. 

After  he  had  entered  his  private  room  there  was  silence 

for  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  nothing 

could  be  heard  save  the  noise  of  pens  scraping  over  papei, 

and  the  bang-banging  of  the  outer  doors,  as  messengeis 

j^djnsndout,  and  different  officials,  all  more  ot  \ess 
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true  to  time,  made  their  appearance.  For  some  reason, 
Monday  morning  is  not,  I  have  noticed,  a  favourable 
period  at  which  to  observe  the  punctuality  of  gentlemen  in 
the  receipt  of  salaries. 

After  a  little  space  Holway  left  his  desk,  and,  taking 
down  his  hat,  looked  at  it  with  an  air  of  interrogation  and 
Irresolution. 

"  What,  going  out  again  ?  "  exclaimed  Thompson. 

"Blest  if  the  directors  will  stand  this!"  murmured 
Jerman.     "  I'll  draw  their  attention  to  it,  see  if  I  don't," 

"Going  to  take  a  turn  among  the  twelve  tribes,  Holway?" 
inquired  Barrigan. 

"  If  you  are  detained  at  Sloman's  send  to  us,  and  we 
will  all  come  and  see  you,"  said  Cathcart. 

"Try  to  persuade  Messrs. Doe  and  Roe  and  relatives  to 
insure  their  valuable  lives  in  our  office.  The  commission 
would  help  to  pay  debt  and  costs,  you  know." 

"What  does  it  mean?"  I  asked,  as  Holway,  with  a 
muttered  oath,  flung  himself  out  of  the  office.  "  Is  he 
embarrassed  ?  " 

"  Ra — ther,"  observed  Jerman. 

"  Got  among  the  Jews,  poor  devil,"  explained  Barrigan. 

"So  far  as  my  experience  goes,"  put  in  a  stripling, 
named  Allan,  "the  Jews  are  not  a  bit  worse  than  the 
Christians — better." 

"  So  far  as  your  experience  goes.  Tommy!"  repeated  Jer- 
man. "  That  is  good.  Did  you  begin  accepting  bills  when 
you  were  in  petticoats  ?  " 

"  But  I  thought,"  I  said,  turning  to  Thompson,  "  Hol- 
way was  as  steady  as  old  Time  ?  " 

"  So  he  is  ;  but  how  the  deuce  c^n  a  man  with  a  dozen 
children,  and  a  new  baby  every  Christmas  Eve,  make  both 
ends  meet  on  a  hundred  a  year  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Cheverley,  may  I  trouble  you  to  take  this  round  to 
Mr.  Fairboy,  and  ask  him  to  send  a  verbal  answer  ? "  said 
the  manager,  at  this  moment  opening  his  door. 

Before  the  advent  of  my  legacy  his  address  would  have 
•been,  "  Cheverley,  step  round  with  this,"  but  "  other  times 
other  manners ; "  and  already  I  had  begun  to  look  upon 
this  unwonted  courtesy  as  my  due. 

"  Mr.  Cheverley,  may  I  offer  you  the  pleasure  of  my 
company  round  the  corner?"  whispered  Jerman,   as   I 
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passed  behind  him  on  my  way  out.  A  sad  set  of  irre\erent 
scoffers  for  an  elderly  gentleman  possessed  of  mocey  to  con- 
sort with  \ 

That  idea  struck  me  forcibly  while  I  walked  to  Fairboy  s. 
Hitherto  the  chafhng,  the  grinning,  the  gibing,  the  foUy  of 
my  fellow-clerks  had  never  troubled  me,  because,  like  Hol- 
way,  I  held  myself  aloof — kept  myself  to  myself^  as  he 
would  have  said  ;  but  now,  Twlcns  vcUns^  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  me  for  one  of  them,  and  1  did  not  like  it- 
There  was  an  unfitness  about  the  position  which  involved 
difhculties  never  previously  thought  of     Poverty  hid,  hap- 
pily, heretofore  prevented  my  having  much  association  wiih 
these  wild  spirits ;  but,  unless  I  gave  m}-self  **  airs,"*  how 
could  I  ever  hope  to  keep  clear  of  them  in  the  mmre  ? 
With  that  question  still  imsolved  I  turned  into  the  onices 
of  the  "Three  Children,"  and  with  it  still  on   my  mind 
received  the  verbal  answer  our  chief  required  from  Mr. 
Fairbov. 

"  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Cheverley,"  said  that  gentleman,  as 
I  was  leaving  his  room,  "  how  are  you  going  to  invest  your 
money  ?  " 

"I  thought  of  leaving  it  where  it  is,"  I  answered 
modestly. 

"  What !  on  mortgage,  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent  ? 
Absurd  !  Come  round  to  me  some  morning,  and  let  us 
talk  matters  over.  W^hy,  bless  my  heart  !  it  only  produces 
now  three  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  ;  it  is  what  the  parsons 
call  buried  in  a  napkin— -buried  in  a  napkin,"  repeated 
"  Meshach,"  as  he  had  been  named  by  Barrigan,  pleased  at 
the  wonderful  appropriateness  of  his  own  simile.  "  I  am 
busy  now,  but  look  in  some  morning,  and  meanwhile  1  will 
think  the  matter  over.  There  are  heaps  of  good  invest- 
ments op>en,  going  a-begging,  as  one  might  say,  goin'  a- 
beggin',  that  being  the  easy  maimer  in  which  Mr.  Faiiboy 
in  the  abandon  of  friendly  intercourse  pronounced  the 
phrase. 

Coming  out  I  found  myself  close  to  Holway  in  close 
conversation  with  the  "  Three  Children's  "  mana^-ing  cleric 
"  They  say  they  won't  give  an  hour  after  twelve  o  clock 
to-morrow,"  the  latter  was  remarking  as  1  passed  ;  and  five 
minutes  later  Holway  resumed  his  place  zt  \i^  desk,  very 
ashen  in  colour  and  very  shaky  about  his  hands,  smelliaz 
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also,  as  I  could  not  avoid  noticing,  of  gin,  which  odour  he 
had  futilely  tried  to  cover  with  the  treacherous  fragrance  of 
cloves.  Well,  if  a  man  can  ever  stand  excused  for  drinking 
in  the  morning  it  is  surely  when  only  twenty-four  hours 
intervene  between  himself  and  ruin,  and  he  sees  no  pro- 
spect of  any  temporal  salvation  being  wrought  during  that 
interval. 

When,  after  hours,  Barrigan  and  I  were  wending  our  way 
northward  towards  our  respective  lodgings,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  asking  my  companion  if  he  happened  to 
know  where  Holway  lived. 

"  Holway !  O,  out  Leytonstone  way ;  he  has  a  bit  of 
a  farm  there  where  he  keeps  cows  and  pigs,  and  ducks  and 
poultry,  grows  his  own  potatoes,  and  drags  up  the  twelve 
young  ones.  But  I  say,  Cheverley,  don't  you  go  helping 
him.  He  is  an  ill-conditioned,  sulky,  self-sufficient  prig, 
and  even  if  he  were  not,  it  would  be  only  throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  What  can  a  man  in  his  position  do 
except  have  a  periodical  whitewash  ?  Let  him  whitewash  ; 
it  is  sure  to  have  to  come  to  that  one  day,  and  the  sooner 
he  gets  the  operation  over,  the  fresher  and  lighter  he  will 
feeL" 

" But  his  wife  and  children?" 

"  When  a  fellow  is  locked  up,  somebody  always  helps  the 
wife  and  children.  It  is  like  being  widowed  and  orphaned. 
Look  how  well  all  the  widows  and  orphans  get  on,  far 
better  than  those  who  have  husbands  and  fathers.  Promise 
me  now  that  you  won't  be  wasting  your  money  on  a  cad 
who  could  not  say  *  thank  you '  if  he  tried ;  I  have  your 
good  at  heart,  Cheverley,  I  do  assure  you  I  have." 

"  Thank  you,  Barrigan,  I  appreciate  your  kindness,"  I 
answered,  scarcely  knowing  indeed  what  to  answer. 

"  And  if  I  were  you,"  went  on  my  friend,  "  I  would  cut 
the  whole  concern,  that  I  would.  What  do  you  want  with 
a  salary  ?  Besides,  you  would  be  richer  without  it.  There 
is  not  one  of  us,  except  perhaps  Holw^iy,  who  has  not 
borrowed  money  from  you,  and  we  will  go  on  doing  it. 
We  have  begun  and  we  can't  help  ourselves.  If  you  are 
wise  just  send  in  your  resignation,  not  that  I  want  to  step 
into  your  shoes,  pray  understand  that  clearly,  but  there  are 
things  fitting  and  things  unfitting ;  and  no  man  owning  a 
cool  ten  thousand  has  a  right  to  pocket  the  salary,  which 
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would  make  '  all  the  difference '  to  some  other  fellow  ;  so 
good-bye,  old  chap,  no  offence  being  meant,  none  taken,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  I  assured  him  and  we  separated : 
Mr.  Barrigan,  not  exactly  sober,  turning  into  the  nearest 
public-house  to  string  himself  up  yet  a  little  more  before 
again  encountering  his  landlady,  to  whom  he  owed  Heaven 
knows  how  many  weeks'  rent ;  I  to  partake  of  tea,  after 
which  meal  I  made  my  way  to  Leytonstone. 

Thinking  that  perhaps  Holway  might  object  to  see  me  if 
I  sent  in  my  name,  I  told  the  little  maid-servant  merely  to 
say,  "  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  to  her  master."  It  was 
a  thoughtless  thing  to  do,  as  I  understood  the  moment  I 
saw  Holway.  I  stood  in  the  shadow  while  the  light  from  a 
candle  on  the  hall  table  showed  me  the  ghastly  pallor  of 
his  face. 

"  My  name  is  Holway,"  he  said,  coming  forward  to  the 
door  and  speaking  like  a  man  who  believed  the  evil  hour, 
so  long  expected,  had  struck  at  last.  ^'  What  is  it  ?  "  and  his 
breath  came  in  quick  short  gasps. 

"Nothing  to  be  troubled  about,"  I  said  cheerfully. 
"  Don't  you  recognise  me  ? — I  am  Cheverley." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  he  asked.     I  fancy  he 

said,  "What  the  d ^"  as  a  preliminary,  but  let  us  give 

him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

By  this  time  the  little  servant  had  discreetly  withdrawn, 
and  so  I  answered  without  any  hesitation,  "  I  want  to  hel^ 
you  if  I  can." 

"  Help  me !  to  help  me !  was  that  what  you  said  ? 
Nobody  can  help  me." 

"  Let  me  try  at  any  rate,"  I  urged,  stepping  in  and 
closing  the  door  as  I  spoke.  "Is  not  there  any  place 
where  we  can  talk  quietly  together  for  five  minutes  ?  " 

Mechanically  he  took  up  the  candle  and  led  the  way 
into  a  room  otherwise  unlighted,  and  destitute  of  fire, 
furnished  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  manner  possible. 

"  A  poor  place,"  he  said,  following  the  direction  of  my 
eyes,  which  unintentionally  wandered  round  the  apartment. 
''But  it  is  home:*  And  then  his  voice  faltered,  and  he 
lapsed  into  silence. 

"  I  never  knew  till  to-day,"  I  began,  taking  a  chair  of 
my  own  accord,  for  he  did  not  ask  me  to  be  seated,  "  tJ^at 
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you  were  in  any  difficulty.     How  much  is  it,  and  what  is  it 
for  ?  " 

He  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  pointed  to  the  door. 

" Cheverley,"  he  said,  "you  know  the  way  back  to 
London  ;  take  it.  I  daresay  you  meant  well  and  kindly  in 
coming  here  to-night,  but  go ;  you  can't  do  me  any  good, 
and  you  are  certain  to  do  yourself  harm." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Why,  man  alive,  can't  you  see?  Do  you  think  it  a 
thing  possible  a  fellow  with  my  family  could  keep  out  of 
debt?  The  disease  is  intermittent,  but  incurable.  If  you 
abate  the  symptoms  to-night,  the  fever  will  appear  again 
to-morrow,  and  in  perhaps  a  worse  form  than  ever.  I  blame 
nobody.  I  don't  even  blame  myself;  but  I  cannot  cut  the 
cloth  to  make  a  coat  that  anyhow  will  fit  me,  and  so  I 
must  take  the  consequences.  I  don't  want  your  money, 
Cheverley.  I  hope  I  am  not  a  leech,  like  those  fellows  at 
the  office,  who  will  suck  you  dry  before  they  have  done 
with  you.  What  I  have  to  face,  I  must  face,  and  so  go, 
and  good  night." 

"  I  shall  not  go,"  I  answered,  "  till  you  tell  me  the 
amount  of  your  difficulty." 

He  fought  with  me  for  a  long  time,  he  resisted  my 
entreaties,  parried  my  questions,  was  almost  rude  in  his 
answers,  but  at  last  he  was  beaten. 

"  Mind,"  he  said,  "  it  is  with  no  goodwill  of  mine  you 
are  mixing  yourself  up  with  my  affairs.  Ten  to  one,  you 
will  never  get  even  the  interest  on  your  money.  I  shall  be 
in  a  like  strait  again  most  likely  before  I  am  two  years 
older.     When  that  time  comes " 

"  It  will  be  soon  enough  to  meet  the  fresh  trouble,  what- 
ever it  may  be,"  I  interrupted,  finishing  his  sentence  for 
him. 

After  some  more  conversation  I  left  without  even  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  shaking  hands ;  but  I  knew, 
though  he  parted  from  me  almost  churlishly  at  the  little 
gate  leading  into  the  country  lane,  along  which  I  floundered 
through  the  darkness,  that  he  stood  with  his  head  leaning 
against  the  top  bar,  thanking  God,  after  some  fashion  of 
his  own,  for  the  deliverance  which  had  come. 
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There  was  in  those  days  no  quieter  and  more  utterly 
country  a  lane,  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles  round 
London,  than  that  leading  from  Leytonstone  to  Leyton 
Station.  By  some  accident,  when  I  turned  away  from 
Holway,  I  took  the  wrong  direction,  and  walked  off  south- 
ward instead  of  north-east,  as  I  should  have  done.  On, 
and  still  on,  never  meeting  a  creature  from  whom  I  might 
mquire  my  road,  and  only  vaguely  guessing  I  could  not  be 
going  very  much  astray  by  the  railway  signals  in  the  dis 
tance,  and  the  glimpse  I  occasionally  caught  of  lights,  that 
proved  a  town  was  not  far  remote. 

How  silent  it  was,  though !  Every  now  and  then  I 
stopped  and  listened,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  the 
utter  stillness  of  the  night.  No  cries,  no  laughter,  no 
talking,  no  carts,  no  organs,  no  sound  of  horses'  feet,  no 
tramp  of  pedestrians  echoing  along  the  pavement  No. 
Silence,  utter  silence  1  save  when  a  gust  of  the  March  wind 
tossed  the  branches  of  the  still  bare  trees,  when  a  dog 
barked  in  a  lonely  farmyard,  or  the  noise  of  a  train 
speeding  off  to  Cambridge  through  the  Lea  Marshes  broke 
the  quiet,  which  almost  made  the  ears  of  a  Londoner,  like 
myself  ache  with  its  intensity. 

How  pure  the  air  was  1  How  it  seemed  to  brace  me  up 
and  to  invigorate  all  my  faculties  !  In  the  darkness  I  felt 
young  again.  No  tell-tale  daylight  was  there  to  make  merry 
over  the  years  which  had  come  and  gone  since  I,  a  lad, 
walked  through  the  night  in  the  quiet  peaceful  country ;  no 
garish  sun  mounted,  higher  and  higher,  to  show  more 
clearly  my  hair  grown  thm  and  turning  gray,  the  methodical 
tlderiiness  of  my  lean  spare  figure,  the  wrinkles  across  my 
forehead,  the  crows'-feet  about  my  eyes.  Just  for  a  little 
space,  just  while  I  walked  along  Green  Grove-lane  in  the 
darkness,  inhaling  the  night  scents  of  the  early  spring,  my 
short  youth  came  back  and  dwelt  with  me,  came  back  MVe 
one  long  departed,  and  who  can  make  but  brief  tarrvmg 
whej!7  he  returns. 
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It  was  very  sweet,  so  sweet  that  I  felt  loth  to  go  forward 
to  the  highway  and  relinquish  the  delusion ;  so  sweet  that 
the  lights  at  the  Low  Leyton  Station  seemed  to  blind  and 
aggrieve  me,  and  when  I  was  told  there  would  be  no  train 
for  another  hour,  but  that  I  might  possibly  catch  one  on  the 
main  line  at  Stratford,  I  felt  it  quite  a  relief  to  pass  once 
more  into  the  darkness,  and  try  again  to  gather  up  the 
threads  of  the  illusion,  all  broken  though  they  were. 

Looking  back,  I  know  it  must  have  been  on  that  night  the 
idea  of  making  a  home  for  myself  among  green  fields  and 
pastures  new  first  entered  my  mind  !  for  hitherto  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  even  to  wish  to  leave  London.  To  jog 
on  over  the  same  thoroughfares  thirty-five  years  had  rendered 
familiar ;  to  continue  the  same  routine  existence,  which  was 
now  something  more  than  second  nature ;  to  sit  on  the 
same  stool,  and  to  go  on  writing  at  the  same  desk,  where  I 
had  already  indited  as  many  letters  as  might  have  filled 
a  shelf  in  the  British  ^f useum ;  of  anything  different  from 
of  anything  better  than  this,  my  thought  had  taken  no 
cognisance. 

For,  in  good  truth,  had  I  been  at  once  turned  out  of  the 
office  and  into  my  legacy,  I  should  have  felt  like  the  cele- 
brated prisoner  of  the  Bastille.  My  old  occupation  gone 
how  could  I  in  a  moment  have  substituted  another  ?  I  had 
no  friends.  Those  of  my  early  manhood  were  dead,  or 
married,  or  abroad.  The  old  ladies  who  once  invited  me 
to  tea-parties  were  dead  and  buried,  and  their  pretty 
daughters  were  buxom  wives,  and  had  pretty  daughters 
of  their  own  to  dispose  of  to  young  clerks,  or  any  other 
eligible  who  might  present  himself. 

My  word  1  though  just  in  the  first  blush  of  the  affair,  it 
seemed  a  fine  thing  to  have  ten  thousand  pounds  to  whistle 
down  the  wind,  I  soon  began  to  fear  I  should  have  small 
personal  enjoyment  out  of  it. 

No  person  could  imagine  I  found  any  especial  gratifica- 
tion in  settling  the  claims  of  Cathcart's  tailor,  or  satisfy- 
ing the  tax-collector,  who  seemed  to  call  about  every  other 
day  on  Thompson.  I  had  known  but  little  of  my  fellow- 
clerks,  who,  indeed,  compared  with  myself,  were  mere  birds 
of  passage  at  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  ; "  and  really,  when 
I  came  to  look  at  the  matter  dispassionately,  as  I  did  after 
that  walk,  when  I  felt  quite  young  again,  I  did  not  see  any 
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paificdaT  leason  vYvy  I  should  ever  know  much  more  of 

them. 
On  ihe  moiTOw  I  would  send  in  my  resignation.  I  quite 

made  up  my  mlud  to  that  course  ;  and  then  ?     IVhy,  then 

1  should  have  lime  to  look  about  me,  and  to  consider  what 
step  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  take  next 

\Vhen  I  arrived  at  my  lodgings  there  sat  young  Allan 
waiting  for  me.    This  was  another  thing  connected  with 
the  legacy  that'  seemed  objectionable.     When  I  had   no 
money,  at  least  no  one  disturbed  my  privacy.     After  tea  I 
could  read  for  hours  without  a  soul  coming  between  me  and 
my  author.     Now  all  that  was  changed     If  my  lodgings 
had  been  a  club,  or  house  of  call,  Barrigan  and  the  rest 
could  not  have  regarded  them  as  more  fully  at  their  service. 
"  0,  here  you  are  at  last,"  said  Mr.  Allan,  rising  as  he 
spoke  from  the  depth  of  my  easy-chair,  and  holding  out  a 
hand  which  he  had  been  w^arming  before  the  glow  of  my 
fire.  "  Here  you  are  ;  I  was  half  afraid  I  should  be  obliged 
to  leave  without  seeing  you,  and  I  am  so  anxious  to  get 
your  name  down  as  one  of  the  patrons  of  my  lecture  on 
the  fifth  of  next  month     I  have  got  such  a  capital  idea. 
It  will  please  all  the  clergy,  and  the  old  ladies  who  have 
heaps  of  money.     Ay,  and  it  will  draw  the  artisan  class  as 
well    I  am  going,"   he  said,   speaking  very  slowly   and 
impressively,  "  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Minerva  Institute 
on  this  subject,"  and  he  presented  me  a  bill  that  had  evi- 
dently just  been  pulled  (I  have  no  doubt  he  had  waited  at 
the  printing  office  while  it  was  set  up),  which  stated  that 
on  the  fifth  of  April  a  lecture  would  be  delivered  at  the 
Minerva    Institute,    Coster-square,   by    Thomas    William 
Allan,  Esq.,  H.  and  R  L  O. 

"  Under  distinguished  patronage, 
**  Subject  : 

"is  money  capable  of  conferring  happiness?" 

"  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  half -past  eight  precisely  by 
Sir  A  hah  Hardnaii:' 

""hoxA  bless  meT  I  exclaimed.     "  How  did  you  get  old 
HardnaiJ?" 
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Well,"  he  answered,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  he  blushed 
as  he  spoke,  "  I  have  not  exactly  got  him  yet,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  come." 

"  I  suppose  this  is  a  provisional  sort  of  programme,"  I 
suggested. 

"  That  is  just  it,  Mr.  Cheverley,"  agreed  the  boy,  for  he 
was  little  more,  eagerly.  "  We  have  put  it  all  down  as  we 
hope  to  carry  it  out.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

I  told  him  I  understood  it  perfectly ;  and  he  then  pro- 
duced his  list  of  patrons,  or,  in  other  words,  subscribers. 

"Why,  these  are  all  Cathcart's  people,"  I  remarked. 
"  Are  they  dummies  too  ?  " 

"  No ;  they  are  right  enough.  They  have,  every  man 
and  woman  of  them,  either .  paid  or  promised  to  pay,  and 
t/ieir  word,  you  know,  is  as  good  as  their  bond." 

I  could  not  avoid  wishing  it  were  possible  to  believe  the 
words  of  Messrs.  Cathcart  and  Allan  came  under  the  same 
category ;  but  I  only  said, 

"It  is  very  kind  of  Cathcart  to  interest  himself  about 
your  lecture." 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Cheverley, — 
you  don't  mind  my  calling  you  Cheverley,  do  you  ?  " 

Quite  truthfully  I  told  Mr.  Allan  it  was  immaterial  what 
he  called  me ;  but  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  none  of 
the  "  fresh  blood  "  in  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  "  introduced 
by  the  directors  or  owing  their  berths  and  salaries  to  some 
worldly  circumstance  totally  unconnected  with  personal 
cleverness  or  merit,  had  ever  before  evinced  any  mad 
desire  to  address  me  familiarly. 

Never  until  the  advent  of  that  wonderful  legacy  had  I 
thought  so  little  of  myself.  It  was  only  when  the  world  in 
which  I  then  had  my  being  came  and  worshipped  my  ten 
thousand  pounds,  that  I  realised  how  truly  great  was  Mr, 
Amiott's  money — how  truly  small  Reuben  Cheverley. 

"  The  fact  is,"  Allan  went  on  saying,  while  I,  on  another 
line  of  rails,  but  still  keeping  him  both  within  sight  and 
sound,  was  thinking  my  own  thoughts,  "  I  owe  Cathcart 
some  money,  a  lot  of  money,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  owing 
money  to  a  fellow  one  meets  every  day,  and  in  one's  own 
office  too — now,  is  it  ?  " 

Never  having  had  any  experience  of  the  sort,  I  could 
Only  answer  that  I  should  imagine  it  was  not. 
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"  I  was  sure  you  would  say  so,  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact  as  you  are,"  Mr.  Allan  proceeded.  "  Well,  Cathcart, 
who  really  is  a  practical  fellow  in  some  things,  though  you 
might  not  think  it — " 

'*  Pardon  me,  but  I  do  think  it,"  I  interrupted. 
"  Do  you  ?     Now  that  confirms  what  Cathcart  said  only 
this  afternoon.     He  said,   *Cheverley  is  a  deuced  deal 
sharper  fellow  than  you  imagine.'  " 

"  Very  kind  and  complimentary  of  Cathcart.  But  pray 
proceed.  You  were  telling  me  you  owed  him  some 
money." 

"  Yes ;  and  so  this  morning,  as  we  were  walking  up  to 
the  'bus — ^we  live,  you  know,  at  Highgate — " 
"  Yes,  yes,"  I  answered,  somewhat  impatiently. 
Allan  was  the  most  diffusive  fellow  in  the  office  ;  and  I 
had  bought  a  copy  of  Charles  Lamb's  "  Letters,"  edited  by 
Talfourd,  on  my  way  home,  which  I  was  longing  to  open, 
since  his  letters,  like  his  essays,  are  to  me  the  most  enjoy- 
able ever  written. 

"  He  broke  cover  by  saying,  *  I  can't  help  feeling,  Allan, 
how  confoundedly  disagreeable  it  must  be  for  you  to  meet 
me  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  remember  that  trifle 
there  is  between  us.'  " 

"  He  did  not  offer  to  write  it  off,  I  suppose,"  was  my 
commentary,  as  the  young  fellow  paused. 

"  No ;  you  know  he  is  hard  up,  or  else  /  know  he  would 
never  have  mentioned  the  matter,"  said  Allan,  loyally. 
"  To  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Cheverley,"  went  on 
the  lad,  "  he  said  he  had  been  thinking  of  a  plan  which 
would  help  us  both.  I  have  a  certain  fluency  of  language, 
as  you  know,"  explained  the  unhappy  youth ;  "  and  I  have, 
since  I  was  quite  a  boy  "  (I  wonder  how  far  beyond  boy- 
hood, except  in  loss  of  self-respect,  he  fancied  he  had 
travelled  ?),  "  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  little  things,  and 
reading  them  at  first  only  among  my  friends,  but  afterwards 
to  some  private  audiences.  My  uncle,"  he  proceeded, 
finding  I  made  no  comment  upon  his  literary  genius,  "  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  Eastshire  Gazette^  and  my  coi;sin  is 
now  sub-editor  of  the  Modern  Rambler,  There  is  a  good 
deal  about  fishing  in  jt>"  added  Mr.  Allan,  by  way  ot 
explanati^A 
''Vou  are  quite  a  family  of  authors,"  I  remarked. 

C  2 
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"  Well,  don't  you  think,"  he  said  modestly,  "  that  if  one 
member  of  a  family  writes,  it  sets  the  others  thinking  about 
writing  too  ?  I  have  always  been  hearing  my  uncle  praised 
up ;  and  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  a  newspaper  ;  and 
I  see  my  cousin  sit  down,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  gum- 
bottle  and  a  pencil,  and  turn  out  an  article  as  fast  as  a 
shot." 

"  To  return  to  your  own  sheep,"  I  suggested ;  for  it 
seemed  to  me  we  were  travelling  far  away  from  the  lecture. 

"  Cathcart's  sheep,  rather,"  he  answered.  "  To  cut  a 
long  story  short,  then,  he  offered  that  if  I  would  deliver  a 
lecture  he  would  get  enough  out  of  his  own  connection  to 
defray  the  expenses,  and  something  over.  Cathcart  really 
does  know  a  lot  of  good  people  ;  so  he  asked  for  leave  of 
absence  this  afternoon,  and  went  round  to  all  his  acquain- 
tances in  the  City,  and  got  a  heap  of  names ;  as  he  says, 
'  he  can  do  anything  for  a  friend.'  " 

**  And  then  ? "     This  as  a  mere  hint  for  Mr.  Allan  to  ^ 

proceed. 

"Why,  then,  the  question  arose  as  to  where  the  lecture  ^ 

should  be  delivered.     Cathcart  and  I  as  we  walked  home  ; 

puzzled  our  brains  to  consider  what  it  should  be  about     I  n- 

thought  that  *  The  Practical  Effect  of  Insurance  Companies 
on  Family  Life '  might  have  been  a  taking  title  ;  but  Cathcart 
said  he  did  not  think  it  would  do,  more  especially  as  a 
friend  we  met,  connected  with  the  press,  to  whom  we  sub- 
mitted the  idea,  asked  if  we  did  not  mean  Family  Death, 
'  because  if  you  do,'  he  said,  *  it  is  a  subject  I  am  up  in,  '^ 

and  I  can  give  you  plenty  of  cheerful  data  which  I  am 
sure  would  delight  your  directors.'  So  at  last,  after  Cathcart 
had  suggested,  and  I  said  I  could  make  nothing  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  I  suggested  and  he  said  my  subjects  would  not 
please  the  powers  that  be,  I  remarked,  perhaps  something 
might  be  made  of  an  idea  of  which  a  clergyman  delivered 
himself  last  Sunday  week,  *Can  money  confer  happiness?' 
The  young  ladies  would  like  it,  I  went  on. 

"*Ay,*  said  Cathcart,  'the  young  ladies  who  want  to 
marry  Alonzo,  though  he  has  only  fifty  pounds  a  year,  the 
while  they  think  their  fathers  ought  to  work  twice  as  hard 
as  any  nigger  to  give  them  evening  dresses  that  may  enable 
them  to  eclipse  other  young  women.  The  young  men  who, 
cramped  for  money  themselves,  wonder  how  their  governors 
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can  have  the  heart  to  keep  the  purse-strings  so  tight  The 
old  ladies,  who  have  found  money  cannot  make  them 
young  again ;  and  the  old  gentlemen,  who  would  not  be 
made  young  if  the  door  back  into  the  twenties  could  be 
opened  for  them  only  by  a  golden  key.  Every  one,  from 
Imogene,  who,  a  year  after  marriage,  will  be  regretting  she 
did  not  accept  old  Jones  instead  of  Alonzo,  to  old  Jones, 
will  approve  of  the  sentiment  One  of  the  shams  of  the 
age  is  our  public  depreciation  of  the  god  we  all  really  wor- 
ship. Go  home  and  write  your  lecture,  Allan,  and  pile  it 
up  strong,  that,  except  as  a  means  of  doing  good,  money  is 
rather  an  encumbrance  than  otherwise.  Don't  let  any  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  your  statements  and  your 
feelings  stand  in  the  way  of  your  success.  Remember,  all 
worthy  people  require  money  for  some  purpose  quite  foreign 
to  themselves.  You,  for  instance,  want  it  to  repay  me.  I 
— ^but  I  need  not  bore  you  further.  Recollect,  however, 
even  the  clergyman  last  Sunday  week  sent  round  the  bag.*" 

"It  seems  a  pity,"  I  interrupted,  "that  Cathcart  does 
not  deliver  the  lecture  himself." 

"  He  could  hardly  do  so,  and  tout  for  an  audience ! 
besides,  as  he  says,  '  I  have  a  few  ideas,  Allan,  to  which  you 
are  welcome,  but  I  could  never  lick  them  into  proper 
shape.'  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him  there  ;  but  still  some 
persons  have  a  certain  facility  of  composition  that  others 
lack." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  I  agreed.  "  But  what  in  the  world 
made  you  fix  on  Coster-square  as  the  scene  of  operations." 

"  We  could  not  think  of  a  suitable  place,  so  we  decided 
to  ask  Palmett's  advice.  He  is  a  friend  of  HardnaiFs,  you 
know,  and  a  precious  old  screw  too ;  but  he  is  useful,  very 
useful,  and  sometimes  will  give  a  helping  hand,  though 
not  with  any  money  in  it,  remember,  if  you  ask  his  advice 
and  flatter  him  up  a  bit.  He  lives  at  Muswell  Hill ;  so  we 
walked  over  there  and  talked  to  him,  and  asked  what  he 
would  recommend.  We  told  him  who  was  coming,  of 
course,  and  the  subject,  as  preliminaries. 

"  *  With  your  subject,'  he  said,  pouring  out  some  more 
port,  and  pushing  the  decanter  over  to  Cathcart,  who  orvVy 
smiled  and  shook  h'js  head,  and  somehow  managed  to  \ook. 
as  if  he  had  touched  nothing  stronger  than  tea  all  his  \\fe. 
^fr^th^our  subject-^and  a  very  good  subject  it  is,  exceV 
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lent :  vanity  of  riches — "  Vanity  of  vanities,"  saith  the 
Preacher,  and  surely  he  ought  to  have  known  a  good  deal 
about  the  matter  : — with  your  subject,  as  I  was  saying,  you 
ought  to  go  to  Coster-square ;  I'll  speak  to  Hardnail  about 
it :  he  is  one  of  the  committee.  You  can  send  me  a  few 
tickets  for  him  to  distribute  among  his  friends.  Of  course 
you  do  not  expect  to  fill  any  hall  with  money,  and  it  had 
better  be  full  than  empty.  Hardnail  will,  I  fancy,  see  the 
matter  as  I  see  it.  Science  is  all  very  well  at  these  institu- 
tions ;  but  what  can  a  shopkeeper  want  with  science  unless 
how  to  teach  him  the  best  way  of  adulterating  his  goods  ? 
Something  moral,  and  Christian,  and  practical  is  far  better. 
There  is  too  much  discontent  among  the  working  classes — 
■strikes,  early  closing  movement,  and  so  forth.  They  have 
got  a  notion  into  their  heads  that,  because  a  man  has  five 
thousand  a  year,  he  is  to  be  envied ;  envied — ^while  they, 
on  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  and  with  no  appearance  to 
keep  up,  are  always  grumbling  !  They  forget  their  advan- 
tages, and  fancy  a  millionaire  must  be  of  necessity  happy. 
It  is  utter  ignorance,  of  course ;  but  still  it  is  a  notion  that 
wants  to  be  dispelled.  Money  give  happiness,  indeed ! 
Why,  I  know  a  man  worth  a  plum,  sir,  who  can't  digest  a 
mutton  chop — give  you  my  word  he  can't,  and  look  at  those 
paving  fellows,  how  they  devour  dry  bread  and  fat  bacon, 
and  seem  to  think  it  the  finest  feast  in  the  world.' " 

"  What  an  idiot  Mr.  Palmett  must  be  ! "  I  interposed. 

"  Is  he  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  he  did  once.  You  know 
Holway ;  cross  beggar  !  but  that  is  nothing.  Well,  he  had 
a  young  brother  who  started  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count— I  forget  what  the  business  was — and  one  day, 
while  he  was  just  contriving  to  hold  his  head  above  water, 
he  had  to  pay  a  bill  to  Palmett  that  amounted  to  fifty-five 
pounds.     I  think  it  was  fifty-five." 

"Never  mind,  for  Heaven's  sake,  whether  it  was  fifty- 
five,  or  five  hundred  and  fifty-five,  but  get  on  with  your 
story,"  I  entreated. 

Allan  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  but  proceeded  placidly. 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  fifty-five ;  but,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  he  gave  double  the  amount  he  intended — that  is,  for 
instance,  he  gave  ten  ten-pound  notes  and  a  five,  instead 
of  e}even  lives, " 
''  Very  stupid  mistake  to  make,"  I  commetvled. 
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"  Still,  one  that  might  have  been  made  by  any  person.  I 

remember  myself " 

"  O  Allan ! "  I  entreated,  "  do  look  at  the  clock,  and 
recollect  that,  if  you  are  able  to  sit  up  all  night,  and  be  at 
the  office  at  nine  in  the  morning,  I  am  not." 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  must  just  finish 
telling  you  about  Paimett  The  minute  Holway  found  out 
the  error  he  had  committed,  he  ran  round  to  Noble-street, 
and,  all  out  of  breath,  told  Paimett  he  bekeved  he  had 
handed  him  fifty  pounds  too  much. 

"  *  I  am  aware  of  that,'  said  Paimett.  *  Let  it  be  a  lesson 
to  you,  yoimg  man,  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future.' 

*'  Holway  said  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  waited 
for  the  fifty  to  be  returned. 
"  Paimett  resumed  his  writing. 

"  *  Will  you  ^ve  me  a  cheque,  sir,  or  the  difference  in 
cash  ? '  asked  Holway,  when  the  silence  had  lasted  for  a 
little  while. 
"  Paimett  ceased  writing,  and  wiped  his  pen  carefully. 
"  *  I  will  give  you  neither,'  he  said.  *  You  have  bought 
your  experience  very  cheaply — the  loss  of  fifty  pounds  to- 
day may  prove  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  you 
hereafter. ' " 

"  The  old  scoundrel ! "  I   exclaimed ;  "  but  of  course 
Holway  got  back  his  money  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  got  nothing  of  the  sort.     He  went  to  his 
solicitor,  and  his  solicitor  told  him  he  had  no  remedy. 
I'd  have  had  my  remedy  either  out  of  his  pocket  or  his 
body;  but  Holway  did  not  thrash  him,  or  give  him  in  charge, 
or  do  anything.     He  just  flung  up  his  cards." 
"  Do  you  mean  he  killed  himself?  "  I  asked,  aghast. 
"  O,  no,  he  was  too  game  for  that ;  but  the  loss  turned 
the  scale  so  far  against  him — he  was  a  poor  man,  in  a  very  * 
small  way  of   business — that  he  made   up  his  mind  to 
struggle  no  more.     '  If  this  is  trade  in  London,'  he  said, 
*I  would  rather  deal  among  the  opossums ; '    and  so  he 
worked  his  passage  out  to  Australia,  and  is  doing  very  well, 
I  believe." 

"  What  an  unmitigated  ruffian ! "  I  exclaimed,  referring 
to  Mr.  Paimett,  the  while  I  put  down  my  name  fox  \ia\l  a 
dozen  tickets, 
-7/  i?  very  kind  of  you,  C/ieverley,  very  Idnd  indeed;' 
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said  the  young  fellow,  as  I  placed  the  amount,  thirty  shillings, 
in  his  hand ;  but  I  fancied  he  looked  somewhat  dis- 
appointed that  it  was  not  a  five-pound  note. 

Having  got,  however,  all  he  could  decently  ask  for,  if  not 
all  he  desired,  Mr.  Allan  said  good-night,  and  left  me  at 
length  alone  with  Charles  Lamb.  But,  somehow  or  another, 
as  I  read,  or  rather  tried  to  read,  my  thoughts  strayed  from 
the  text ;  and  I  wondered  what  sort  of  essay  Elia  would 
have  written  on  his  last  resting-place,  had  he  in  some  spirit 
of  prophecy  been  able  to  see  his  own  neglected  grave 
covered  knee-deep  with  rank  grass,  stinging-nettles,  and 
yarrow,  while  that  of  Dives,  close  beside,  dwarfs  the 
modest  mound  underneath  which  the  frail  body,  where 
dwelt  the  tenderest  heart,  the  kindliest  humouTi  the  keenest 
wit,  lies  mouldering  away  to  dust 


CHAPTER  HI. 

IN  COSTER-SQUARE. 

The  night  of  Mr.  Allan's  lecture  arrived ;  and  true  to 
those  habits  of  punctuality  which,  rather  than  any  genius  I 
possessed,  had  raised  my  salary  at  the  "Home  and 
Foreign "  Office  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
I  arrived  in  Coster-square  ten  minutes  before  the  time 
named  on  the  programme. 

It  had  been  Allan's  wish  that  I  should  accompany  him 
to  the  scene  of  action,  while  Cathcart  proposed  calling  for 
me,  and  Mr.  Palmett  actually  looked  in  at  the  office,  and 
after  expressing  the  delight  he  felt  in  making  my  acquaint- 
ance, asked  me  to  accept  a  seat  in  his  brougham  on  the 
eventful  night. 

All  very  kind  and  complimentary  no  doubt ;  but  either 
I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  they  took  me  for,  or  else  that 
shadow.  Suspicion,  which  of  necessity  dogs  wealth  a  man 
has  not  possessed  from  his  birth,  had  stolen  closer  upon 
my  footsteps  and  made  all  human  motives  and  actions  seem 
darker  to  me  than  they  had  done  in  the  days  when — ^well, 
to  be  quite  explicit,  in  the  days  when  Allan  would  have 
laughed  outright  at  tht  bare  idea  of   cultivating  "old 
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Cheverley,"  and  Cathcart  and  Mr.  Palmett  and  all  their 
set  would  have  seen  me  at  Jericho  before  proffering  the 
smallest  attention  or  civility. 

Further,  my  eyes  were  quite  opened  to  the  natures  oi 
my  young  associates.  Thoughtless  they  might  be ; 
indeed,  I  knew  they  were,  about  every  matter  on  which 
thoughtlessness  was  least  desirable ;  but  in  addition  to  this, 
which  I  could  easily  have  pardoned — had  pardoned,  indeed, 
and  excused  times  without  number — they  were  thoughtful 
where  want  of  thought  could  only  have  been  regarded  as 
natural  and  graceful.  Before  me  they  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  the  two  faces  which  they  turned,  one  to  their  own 
world — the  other  to  their  relations.  Despite  Cathcart's 
remark  anent  my  sharpness,  they  evidently  considered  I 
was  not  clever  enough  to  put  this  and  that  together ;  and 
that  their  follies,  their  schemes,  their  shifts,  their  falsehoods, 
their  double  dealing,  their  pretensions,  their  sins,  had  no 
meaning  for  the  old  fogey  who,  after  spending  his  whole 
life  in  a  shell,  was  trying  to  accustom  his  bleared  eyes  to 
the  wicked  sights  of  a  world  hitherto  beyond  his  knowledge. 
Heaven  knows  I  was  no  happier  for  the  spectacle.  I 
would  not  have  seen  could  I  have  helped  doing  so. 

Being  unable  to  remain  blind,  I  declined  the  civilities  of 
Messrs.  AUan,  Cathcart,  and  Palmett,  even  to  the  extent 
of  refusing  to  sup  up  with  a  select  little  party  after  it  was 
quite  settled  money  could  do  little  or  nothing  for  a  man, 
and  so  wended  my  way  Coster-square-ward  in  my  usual 
lonely  fashion. 

I  had  given  back  five  of  my  tickets  to  Allan — ^what  did  I, 
who  knew  nor  man  nor  woman  in  the  slightest  degree  likely 
to  enjoy  the  young  fellow's  eloquence,  want  with  them  ? — 
and  therefore  took  my  seat  amongst  total  strangers  in  the 
very  front  row  of  the  audience.  Natural  modesty  might 
have  led  me  to  select  a  less  conspicuous  position,  but  great- 
ness in  many  ways  had  of  late  been  thrust  upon  me,  and  I 
bowed  my  head  even  under  this  latest  unexpected  chastise- 
ment 

Just  as  I  entered,  Cathcart  appeared,  bustling  about  in  a 
great  state  of  excitement. 

"  You  must  com^  on  the  platform,"  he  exclaimed.     "  ll 
\& jD  nonsense  your  sitting  down   there  amongst    tVie 
^adienc^    I  mU  take  no  refusal     Come  with  me.'^ 
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"  Not  even  in  charge  of  a  police-officer,"  I  answered  with 
unwonted  courage.  "I  would  rather  go  to  Bow-street 
than  venture  among  your  'great  guns.'  No,  Cathcart," 
for  he  was  still  detaining  me,  "  I  am  quite  serious — you 
must  believe  me,  please." 

"  Well,  wilful  man,  you  will  have  your  way,  I  suppose," 
answered  Cathcart,  laughing ;  but  he  made  me  of  as  much 
importance  as  possible,  marshalling  me  with  great  ceremony 
up  the  hall  and  across  the  space  in  front  of  the  platform, 
to  a  chair  beside  one  occupied  by  a  pleasant,  motherly- 
looking  lady,  very  plainly  dressed,  with  whom  he  shook 
hands. 

As  he  passed  back  again  along  the  front  row,  he  nodded 
to  a  gentleman  who  came  quietly  in  quite  unheeded  and 
unattended,  a  man  with  a  strangely  grave  face,  of  whom  I 
took  especial  notice,  both  because  of  his  face  and  of  his 
appearing  in  evening  dress,  a  delicate  attention  none  of  the 
Palmett  and  Hardnail  clique,  except  Allan  and  Cathcart, 
paid  to  the  audience. 

For  me,  I  had  never  possessed  a  dress-suit  in  all  my 
life;  and  I  now  presented  myself  to  the  gaze  of  the 
Minerva  Institute  arrayed  in  my  Sunday  frock-coat,  black 
trousers,  black  vest,  black  necktie,  hair  watch-chain,  a 
spare,  uninviting-looking,  elderly  personage. 

Not  so  spare,  however,  as  the  stranger — not  quite  so 
plain  either,  perhaps.  He  was  not  ugly.  I  felt  myself 
looking  past  my  comely  neighbour  at  him.  There  was 
nothing  offensive  or  repulsive  or  hateful  about  his  appear- 
ance, as  there  was  to  my  eye  about  some  of  the  people 
who  now  began  to  occupy  the  platform;  but  he  was 
curious-looking  and  ungainly.  Yes,  that  is  the  word, 
ungainly ;  lean,  spare,  taller  than  myself,  with  long,  bony 
hands — I  could  see  that,  as  he  slowly  pulled  on  his  right 
hand  glove — ^large  feet  encased  in  patent  leather  boots ; 
joints  that  seemed  more  prominent  than  joints  usually  are  ; 
and  shoulder-blades  that  were  gradually  wearing  a  white 
mark  on  the  back  of  his  superfine  coat.  I  felt  fascinated 
by  the  man's  appearance.  I  had  never  seen  any  one  in 
the  slightest  degree  resembling  him  before.  He  seemed 
another  type  of  being  to  those  amongst  whom  I  had 
hitherto  been  thrown.  His  face  was  very  long,  and  there 
frere  queer  lines  and  hollows  strewed  aboMt  \l  xYvaX  mv^VvX. 
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have  been  comical,  but  that  somehow  they  were  sad.  No 
one  feature  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  features ; 
but  yet  nose,  chin,  upper  lip,  all  had  the  effect  of  being 
misfits.  His  forehead  might  have  been  satisfactory  had 
the  bumps  of  perception  and  casuality  not  been  out  of  all 
keeping  with  the  size  of  his  other  organs  ;  his  cheek-bones 
were  somewhat  prominent,  his  ears,  large  and  flat,  were 
not  obtrusive,  but  things  to  marvel  at  when  attention  was 
drawn  to  them.  He  wore  his  hair  cropped  very  short,  a 
fashion  not  so  usual  then  as  it  is  now,  and  parted  down 
the  middle,  which,  in  those  days,  was  thought  foolish,  and 
even  wicked ;  considered  east  of  Temple  Bar  to  be  the 
evidence  of  a  fool,  a  fop,  a  milksop,  a  military  swell,  and 
many  other  things  abhorrent  to  the  City  mind. 

What  could  he  be?-  Whence  could  he  have  come? 
Had  I  been  sitting  in  a  West-end  theatre,  or  in  any  place 
of  instruction  or  amusement  adjoining  those  localities 
where  lebure  dwells  and  Pleasure  disports  herself,  I  might, 
like  Charles  Lamb,  have  hazarded  a  "  wide  solution  "  con- 
cerning his  calling  and  antecedents.  But  here  in  Coster- 
square,  surrounded  only  by  Cathcart's  friends  and  the  local 
shopkeepers  and  artisans,  for  whose  behalf  Sir  Ahab 
Hardnail,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  had  "got  up"  the 
Literary  Institute,  it  was  as  impossible  for  me  to  assign 
him  a  place  in  the  social  scale  as  it  proved  for  Elia  to  con- 
jecture the  rental  value  of  all  the  retail  shops  in  London. 
Truth  to  tell,  I  was  very  ignorant  of  a  world  in  which  I  had 
spent  over  half  a  century.  Almost  any  crossing-sweeper 
knew  more  of  life  than  I. 

At  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  "  we  did  not  see  much  to 
enlarge  the  borders  of  our  experience.  The  City  men,  who 
constituted  the  larger  portion  of  our  directors,  and  the 
country  and  West-end  professional  men  who  came  as  agents, 
or  to  introduce  business,  really  comprised  all  the  "  society  " 
we  ever  beheld.  Ours  was  not  an  office  to  which  all  ranks 
and  classes  frantically  rushed  with  the  intention  of  securing 
exceptional  advantages.  That  sort  of  business  we  left  to 
the  "Progress,"  and  other  newly-fledged  bantlings.  Our 
terais  were  high,  and  our  business  special.  "  Greenland's 
icy  mountains  "  presented  no  more  difficulties  to  us  tViati 
"India's  coral  strand"  We  were  quite  as  ready  to  take  a 
/ire  resident  near  ''Afric's  sunny  fountsiinz''  as  to  TIsVl  t\ie 
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insidious  effects  of  the  "  spicy  breezes  "  blowing  "  soft  o'er 
Ceylon's  isle ; "  but  we  required  to  be  remarkably  well  paid 
for  doing  so.  That  was  our  speciality — I  mean  the  foreign 
insurance  business,  the  being  well  paid  forming,  of  course, 
a  part  and  psrrcel  of  it ;  and  so  it  had  chanced  that  my 
observation  of  men  had  lain  rather  amongst  intending 
emigrants,  energetic  travellers,  officers  ordered  to  foreign 
service,  captains  about  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
other  such  folk,  than  alongside  elegant  leisure,  or  the  affec- 
tation of  it,  which  may  any  day  be  seen  walking  on  the 
sunny  side  of  Pall  Mall,  or  lounging  as  near  the  shop 
windows  in  Regent-street  as  the  views  and  exigencies  of 
ether  loungers  wiH  permit. 

For  this  reason  I  could  make  nothing  of  the  gentleman 
in  evening  dress — nothing  whatever.  During  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  I  never  saw  him  smile,  never  save  once, 
and  that  certainly  was  not  because  of  any  witty  remark 
made  by  the  lecturer.  Had  Allan  been  preaching  a  sermon, 
that  one  auditor  could  not  have  listened  with  a  graver  or 
sadder  face.  Evidently  the  whole  affair  struck  him  as  a 
very  serious  matter  indeed.  Even  the  prospect  of  it  so 
subdued  his  spirits  that,  when  the  room  was  laughing  at  a 
drunken  artisan,  guffawing  outright  or  tittering  behind  its 
handkerchiefs,  his  features  merely  relaxed  into  a  smile, 
which  struck  me  as  more  solemn  and  suggestive  than  his 
previous  immobility.  At  public  gatherings,  as  in  church, 
small  absurdities  strike  one  as  eminently  ridiculous ;  and 
before  Allan  ever  appeared  on  the  platform  we  had  all,  the 
grave  individual  excepted,  laughed  our  fill,  and  were  quite 
prepared  to  receive  Sir  Ahab  Hardnail  arid  \iis  protigk  with 
effusion. 

As  befitted  an  institute  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dwellers  round  and  about  Coster  Square,  the  space 
devoted  to  "  the  stalls "  was  extremely  small ;  and  even 
that  space  was  jostled  to  right  and  left  in  quite  a  democratic 
style  by  the  benches  assigned  to  the  holders  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  I  must  call  second-class  tickets. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  lower  depth  still,  filled,  free  of 
charge,  with  such  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  were 
friendly  with  the  shopkeepers,  or  in  favour  with  the  local 
clergy. 

Shortly  after  my  entrance,   a    respectable    grocer,   for 
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some  reason — ^perhaps  because  he  could  not  help  himself — 
came  sneaking  along  the  side  benches  to  a  place  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  front  row,  where  I  sat.  Clingmg  to 
h^  arm  was  an  individual,  whom  I  afterwards  understood 
to  be  a  foreman  moulder,  dressed  in  decent  black,  but 
grimy  as  regarded  his  hands,  and  uncertain  both  in  gait 
and  utterance. 

Subdued  at  first  by  the  lights  and  the  sight  of  the 
assemblage,  he  remained,  for  a  few  minutes  after  taking  his 
seat,  quiet ;  then,  possessed  by  that  desire  of  appearing 
quite  sober  which  attends  semi-drunkenness,  he  nudged  his 
companion,  and  asked,  in  an  audible  whisper, 

"  What  itch  '1  'bout  ?  " 

All  our  eyes  were  at  once  directed  towards  the  man  who 
propounded  this  question. 

"  Hush !"  answered  his  friend 
But  what  itch  '1  'bout  ?  "  he  repeated  more  earnestly ; 

is't  moosk,  or  pla/n,  or  wat  ?  " 
Lecture,"  explained  the  sober  and  respectable  shop- 
keeper. 

"  Lee— !  what's  lee  ?  what  itch  'bout  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  at  a  programme,  sir," 
observed  a  young  clerk  at  this  juncture,  leaning  forward  and 
offering  one  of  Mr.  Allan's  wordy  circulars  for  perusal. 
After  that  he  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest,  and  looked 
down  with  a  satisfied  smile.  He  was  one  of  Hardnail's 
clerks,  and  as  great  a  prig  in  work  and  out  of  it  as  ever 
breathed. 

By  this  time  the  moulder  had  secured  the  programme, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  read  it  upside  down.  Failing  to 
accomplish  this,  he  turned  for  information  to  his  friend. 

•*  Wha'  itch  going  to  be — singin' — tight-rope — ^wat  ?  " 

"  Lecture — ^lecture — ^lecture ;  do  hold  your  tongue,"  said 
the  grocer  in  an  impatient  whisper. 

"  The  subject,  sir,  of  the  lecture,"  remarked  Hardnail's 
clerk  with  a  bland  smile,  "you  will  perceive  to  be,  *Is 
money  capable  of  conferring  happiness  ? '  Young  Mr.  Allan, 
of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Insurance  Company,  is  the 
lecturer."  Having  finished  which  statement,  the  prig 
looked  round  for  approval. 

"  Is  money — "  repeated  the  moulder  thickly  but  audvb\7^ 
iambliDg  the  programme  the  while. 
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"  Capable  of  conferring  happiness  ^"  finished  the  clerk 
with  an  air. 

"  Why  o'  course  tis,"  said  the  other.  "  If  any  feller  say 
tain't,  he  must  be  a  damn'd  fool." 

There  was  a  laugh  and  a  titter ;  a  coster  in  the  back- 
ground shouted  "  Engore ; "  and  then  made  a  feint  <rf 
wiping  his  lips  as  if  after  drinking  a  pot  of  beer.  The  men 
grinned  unrestrainedly ;  the  women  put  up  their  handker- 
chiefs and  giggled  decorously  behind  them  Even  the  prig 
was  fain  for  a  moment  to  cover  his  clean-shaved  mouth, 
after-which  he  coughed  apologetically. 

As  for  the  grocer,  he  was  too  much  ashamed  to  do  any- 
thing, save  turn  very  red  ;  and  affairs  were  in  this  position 
when  the  lady  to  my  right  rose  valiantly  and  attempted  a 
rescue.  With  the  pluck  of  thirty,  and  the  determination 
of  sixty,  she  crossed  the  few  feet  which  intervened  between 
the  stalls  and  benches,  and  said  : 

"  My  good  friend,  had  you  not  better  go  home  ?  " 

The  man  looked  at  her  in  blank  amazement. 

"  'Ome — ^vy  'ome  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  are  not  in  a  state  to  be  benefited  by  anything  you 
may  hear  in  this  building.  Don't  you  agree  with  me?" 
addressing  his  friend. 

"  No,  mum,  I  don't,"  retorted  the  grocer,  who  regarded 
this  expostulation  as  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
people.  "If  he's  only  let  alone,  he'll  let  alone.  Won't 
you.  Bill  ?  " 

"  O  yes.  I'm  orl  right,"  agreed  Bill,  as  distinctly  as  he 
was  able  to  speak. 

"  He'll  behave  well  enough,  ma'am,"  volunteered  a  quiet- 
looking  man  with  a  hectic  flush,  whom  I  found  afterwards 
was  a  packing-case  maker  on  a  small  scale  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  You  must  overlook  his  vigorous  Saxon,"  deferentially 
suggested  Hardnail's  prig,  recognising  in  the  lady  one  of  the 
Palmett  connection. 

"Ne'er  a  quieter  fellow  goin*  nor  Bill,"  said  a  coffee- 
house keeper,  looking  round  the  audience  for  confirmation 
of  his  statement. 

The  elderly  lady  wavered.    "  If  I  knew  where  you  lived," 
she  began,  addressing  the  popular  Bill,  "  I  should  like  to 
ca//  and  give  you — " 
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At  this  point  something  remarkable  occurred.  Digging 
his  left  elbow  well  into  his  friend's  right  side,  Bill,  in  a  stage 
aside,  delivered  himself  of  this  sentence  : 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  she's  'ansom,  though  not  young — she 
ain't  youn^  but  she's  'ansom."  And  then  he  winked  at  us 
all  solemnly,  as  if  some  enormous  joke  were  in  progress. 

Then  it  was  that  I  saw  a  smile  flicker  round  the  lips  of 
the  man  who  had  puzzled  me ;  and  while  some  friend  whis- 
pered the  elderly  lady  to  resume  her  seat,  a  loud  clapping 
of  hands  and  burst  of  applause  greeted  Mr.  Allan,  who, 
accompanied  by  his  party,  now  appeared  upon  the  platform 

"Attention,  Bill,"  whispered  the  grocer,  giving  Bill  an 
audible  thump  in  the  back. 

"  Orl  right,"  agreed  Bill,  and  then  fell  asleep  as  calmly 
and  satisfactorily  as  if  he  had  drunk  his  orthodox  bottle  of 
port  and  been  sitting  with  feet  outstretched  before  a  sea-coal 
fire. 

The  reader  must  excuse  my  not  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  Allan's  lecture.  As  lectures  go,  it  was  not  bad ;  as  lec- 
tures are,  the  young  fellow  did  not  acquit  himself  much 
amiss ;  but  lectures  being  forms  of  entertainment  as  much 
out  of  my  line  as  orreries,  magic  lanterns,  dioramas,  and 
other  exhibidons  of  the  same  moral  kind,  I  confess  that 
more  than  once  I  found  myself  longing  for  the  easy-chair 
and  the  bright  fire-light,  the  familiar  book,  and  the  happy 
solitude  of  my  bachelor  lodging. 

Whether  if  I  had  not  been  behind  the  scenes,  I  might 
have  liked  the  lecture  any  better,  I  cannot  say  ;  but,  as  it 
was,  the  arguments  Allan  adduced  to  prove  that  money 
might  generally  be  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  evil  struck 
me  as  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Like  Bill,  I,  who  had  known 
the  want  of  money,  felt  that  the  man  capable  of  imagining 
it  could  not  confer  happiness  must  be  a fooL 

Perhaps  Bill's  summary  of  the  argument  impressed  me 
more  than  the  lecture.  Anyhow,  though  I  ought,  I  am 
certain,  to  have  been  convinced  the  hind  was  really  better 
off  than  the  peer,  I  found  myself  deciding  that  after  all  the 
peer  should  be,  if  he  were  not,  in  the  happier  case. 

According  to  the  lecturer,  money  only  brought  with  it 
care,  anxiety  and  responsibility;  if  it  did  not  bring  sin  loo, 
it  was  only  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  exceptional  viilue 
c/  the  maa  who  owned  it 
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How  much  less  harass,  for  instance,  dogged  the  steps  of 
the  person  who,  having  nothing  to  invest,  need  dread  no 
wars,  no  panics,  no  swindles !  "  Certain  as  the  Saturday 
night,"  said  Allan,  "  is  his  money.  So  long  as  his  employer 
can  hold  his  head  above  water,  the  weekly  wage  or  the 
quarterly  salary,  must  be  forthcoming.  When  his  employer 
drowns,  when  the  waters  have  gone  over  him,  when  the 
place  which  knew  him  once  so  well  knows  him  no  longer, 
how  fares  it  with  cook,  gardener,  coachman,  clerk  ?  Why, 
they  all  go  to  some  other  employer  still  prosperous,  still 
solvent,  and  again  receive  the  wages  they  have  earned  with 
the  regularity  of  a  Government  annuity. 

"  At  the  world's  banquet  the  poor  are  the  guiests,  the  rich 
the  hosts.  Over  and  over  again  we  read  of  men  who  count 
their  income  by  tens  and  hundreds  a  day,  dining  off  a 
chop,  which  they  wash  down  with  cold  water.  They  pro- 
vide fine  carriages  for  their  wives,  but  they  themselves  go 
on  foot.  When  they  travel,  they  affect  from  choice  the 
class  we,  who  are  not  wealthy,  select  from  necessity.  They 
have  seen  all  that  is  under  the  sun,  and,  finding  greatness 
vanity,  revert  to  littleness." 

So,  at  considerable  length,  the  young  fellow  proceeded — 
quoting  examples  of  miserly  rich  men*  who  believed  they 
were  paupers ;  of  careful  rich  men  ruined  by  extravagant 
sons ;  of  fond  rich  fathers  whose  daughters  served  them 
the  scurvy  trick  of  running  off  with  penniless  adventurers, 
as  the  daughters  of  over-fond  and  wealthy  fathers  will ;  of 
industrious  rich  men,  who,  having  risen  by  dint  of  hard 
work,  laboured  on  till  softening  of  the  brain  ended  all 
power  of  work  for  ever.  It  was  like  a  medical  lecture  in 
which  all  the  disease  is  brought  for\i'ard,  and  all  the  health 
suppressed.  But  the  audience  listened,  and  the  Hardnails 
and  Palmetts  murmured  a  plaintive  assent,  and  the  porters 
and  costers  cheered,  one  half  of  them  because  they  thought 
it  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  the  other  half  because  it  was 
borne  in  upon  them  that  "rich  men  might  have  their 
troubles  too,  Heaven  be  thanked ;  "  while  the  cheesemongers 
and  the  grocers  and  cabinet-makers  listened  attentively, 
trying  to  make  sense  out  of  it  all,  and  wondering  where,  in 
the  division  of  classes,  they  and  their  hard  work,  and  their 
struggling  Saturday  nights,  and  the  unpaid  bills,  Hardnail 
and  the  like  would  **  look  into  and  send  on "  b^\otv^"^d. 
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A  very  curious  and  difficult  problem,  believe  me,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  one  not  quite  to  be^olved  by  Mr.  Allan 
or  any  superficial  observer. 

"There  are  cases,  however,"  proceeded  the  lecturer, 
**  when  wealth  comes  as  a  sudden  snare  and  temptation  to 
a  man.  When,  after  a  life  of  the  most  grinding  economy, 
he  suddenly  wakes  and  finds  that  he  need  be  economical 
never  again.  Is  that  no  lure  of  the  devil,  think  you,  my 
friends  ?  Is  the  Evil  One,  then,  baiting  no  trap  for  the 
man's  soul  ?  You  may  have  known  one  hitherto  generous 
and  sympathetic — one  to  whom  you  were  dear  as  Damon 
to  Pythias,  as  David  to  Jonathan — changed  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  by  the  favours  of  Fortune. 

"  Time  was  when  he  would  have  shared  with  you  his  last 
sixpence,  his  hardly>eamed  crust  But  now  ?  Look  around, 
and  who  in  any  rank  has  not  had  some  friend  spoiled  by  a 
sudden  shower  of  gold — seen  some  kind  face  changed  by 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity  ?  Let  me  tell  you  a  story,  friends 
— SL  little  trumpery  story,  about  a  small  child,  a  kinsman  of 
my  own."    (O,  AUan  ! ) 

"  He  was  a  naughty  little  chap,  as  boys  are  wont  to  be — 
a  restive,  restless,  brown-eyed,  curly-headed,  active-limbed, 
strong-voiced  yoimg  Turk ;  a  very  demon  amongst  pastry, 
the  terror  of  his  nurses,  the  apple  of  their  eye  (as  the 
Scripture  beautifully  expresses  an}'thing  very  near  and  dear) 
to  father  and  mother. 

"Well,  one  night  there  was  a  meeting  at  his  father's 
house — of  good  serious  people — men  and  women,  who  had 
the  well-being  of  the  nation  at  heart ;  who  desired  to  see 
the  people  dnnk  less  and  pray'  more ;  go  to  public  worship 
often,  and  to  the  public-house  seldom."  (Enormous 
applause,  led  by  the  Hardnails  and  the  local  clergy,  and 
seconded  ably  by  the  rank  and  file  in  the  background.) 

"It  was  a  serious  gathering,  one  at  which  a  child's 
presence  and  a  child's  pranks  were  as  much  out  of  place 
as  it  is  ever  possible  for  a  child's  doings  to  prove." 
(Renewed  applause,  for  Mr.  Allan  was  evidently  warming 
to  his  subject.)  "Like  a  judicious  mother,  as  she  is," 
proceeded  the  lecturer,  "Charlie  (we  will  call  him  Charlie, 
if  you  please) — Charlie's  maternal  parent^  after  a  time,  to\d 
him  he  mvst  go  to  bed  Liking  the  society,  CharWe 
demurred     The  mother  was  finn,  and  the  father  fiimet  •, 
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and  at  last  Charlie — the  nurse  being  rung  for — understood 
he  had  no  choice  iii»the  matter.  But,  though  he  submitted, 
he  was  rebellious. 

'' '  I'll  go  to  bed,'  he  said,  kicking  imaginary  sand 
before  him  as  he  made  his  exit;  ^but  J  won't  say  my 
prayersJ" 

The  wildest  applause  followed  this  statement.  Whether 
the  audience  were  glad  that  Charlie  refused  to  say  his 
prayers,  whether  they  approved  the  mode  in  which  Allan 
told  the  story,  or  whether  they  were  simply  tired  to  death, 
and  glad  to  make  a  noise  on  any  pretence,  I  cannot  say. 
Sufficient  to  say  they  did  applaud  to  the  echo,  thereby 
enabling  Allan,  as  time  was  getting  on,  to  skip  a  few  des- 
criptive paragraphs,  which  certainly  would  not  have  added  to 
the  effect  of  his  narrative. 

"  You  must  suppose  now,  if  you  please,"  he  went  on, 
after  bowing  his  acknowledgments,  "  that  some  little  time 
— say,  a  quarter  of  an  hour — ^has  elapsed.  ^  The  important 
questions  of  the  meeting  are  being  discussed;  from  all 
minds  save  the  mother's — ah,  your  hearts  are  with  her — 
the  memory  of  the  naughty  child  is  dismissed ;  what  some 
may  consider  wider  interests  than  the  future  of  the  curly- 
headed  boy  have  ousted  the  recollection  of  his  very  exis- 
tence, for  the  time  being,  off  the  stage.  Bound  to  her 
guests,  tied  by  les  convenanceSy  the  poor  mother  cannot  run 
upstairs  to  see  how  it  fares  with  the  little  sinner.  All  at 
once  a  silence  falls  upon  those  who  are  so  seated  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  door.  The  handle  has  L  t  en  gently 
turned,  then  the  door  opens  a  little,  and  the  owner  of  a 
curly  head  peeps  in.  No  one  speaks  to  Charlie.  He  fails 
to  meet  his  mother's  eye,  so  he  pushes  the  door  open  wider, 
and  stands  in  the  entrance,  flushed,  eager,  and  yet  shy — 
a  tiny  figure,  with  tumbled  hair,  and  bare  feet,  arrayed  in 
white,  just  risen  from  his  cot !  For  a  second  or  two  he 
remained  silent ;  but  he  had  his  errand,  and  he  must  be 
rid  of  it 

" '  Ma ! '  cried  out  the  sweet,  shrill,  childish  voice,  and  at 
that  sound  his  mother  turned,  and  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room  saw  her  naughty  little  boy,  the  observed  of  all 
present. 

"  Unable  to  imagine  what  fresh  freak  of  perverseness 
had  brought  him  downstairs,  she  advanced  lovf^tds  the 
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door,  exclaiming,    'O,    Charlie,  how   could    you!'    but 
Charlie  interrupted 

** '  Ma,  I  have  said  my  prayers,'  he  began ;  then  added 
gleefully,  *  Isn't  that  a  sell  for  Satan  ? ' " 

There  were  persons  present  who  objected  to  Satan's 
name  being  publicly  mentioned  even  in  a  sermon,  but 
their  dry  coughs  of  disapproval  were  drowned  by  the  din 
of  applause  which  arose  from  the  back  and  side  benches. 
Even  in  the  more  select  circles  there  were  those  who 
smiled  a  half-protesting  smile,  and  my  plump  and  kindly- 
looking  neighbour  said  audibly,  "Poor  dear  little  creature!" 

"  I  will  not,"  went  on  Allaii,  "  detain  you  five  minutes 
bnger ;  but  before  we  separate  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a 
parallel  case,  in  which  the  disappointment  to  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  must  have  been  equally  great  Not  so  very  long 
ago  there  lived  in  this  huge,  overgrown  city  of  ours,  a  man, 
no  longer  in  his  first  youth,  who  from  boyhood  had  filled  a 
derk's  place,  and  received  a  clerk's  salary.  Summer  and 
winter,  spring  and  autumn,  found  him  sitting  at  his  accus- 
tomed desk — a  man  to  be  depended  on,  a  man  accurate 
m  his  work,  faithful  to  his  employers,  a  good  servant  to  his 
Maker.  He  had  no  home-ties,  death  long  before  had 
severed  them ;  he  had  few  friends,  for  he  was  not  well  off, 
and  even  friendship— except  on  a  desert  island — neces- 
sitates the  possession  of  some  ready  cash.  Unexpectedly 
he  was  left  a  fortune — ^not  a  princely  fortune  perhaps,  but 
one  which  must  have  seemed  so  to  him,  and  proved  to 
most  men  an  enormous  temptation,  a  very  lion  in  his  path. 

"  Should  you  have  blamed  a  man  who  had  lived  solitary 
for  half  a  century,  saying,  'While  I  was  poor  the  world 
neglected  me ;  now  I  will  neglect  the  world ;  I  will  take  to 
hoarding ;  I  will  put  my  money  out  at  usury;  I  will  double, 
treble,  quadruple  this  legacy,  and  then  in  my  own  fashion 
enjoy  myself?  I  confess,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
should  have  regarded  such  a  determination  as  natural  in 
the  extreme.  Quite  reasonably — so  it  seems  to  me — this 
man  might  have  said  to  himself,  *  Hitherto  my  life  has  been 
a  fast ;  now  will  I  feast ;  I  will  eat,  I  will  drink,  I  will  be 
merry,  I  will  sleep  softly,  and  take  mine  ease.  Those  who 
are  sick  and  those  who  are  sorry,  those  who  are  poor  and 
footsore  and  heavy-hearted,  may  plod  along  their  weary 
way,  but  for  me  there  is  rest  at  last ;  and  in  the  sunshine 
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of  this  late  prosperity  I  will  bask  and  lie  at  ease,  regardless 
of  the  sobs  and  tears,  the  anguished  prayers,  and  the 
bitter  lamentations  which  rise  above  all  the  noise  and 
clamour  of  our  daily  life,  and  are  heard  only  by  the  angeb 
in  heaven.' " 

Thunders  of  applause.  It  struck  me  there  must  be 
some  fugleman  amongst  the  audience,  so  accurately  did  the 
clapping  succeed  to  Allan's  pauses,  so  certainly  did  the 
cheering  follow  a  particular  intonation  in  Allan's  voice. 

"I  have  told  you,"  resumed  the  lecturer,  "what  this 
man  might  have  done  without  blame  or  rebuke  from  his 
fellows.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  he  did.  He  kept  on  his 
former  road,  still  content  with  the  few  worldly  pleasures, 
with  the  modest  fare  of  the  days  when  he  was  poor.  But 
he  had  his  resources,  he  indulged  in  his  luxuries  for  all  that. 
Wherever  a  human  being  had  need,  and  he  heard  of  that 
need,  he  stepped  forward  to  help.  What  he  denied  himself 
he  gave  freely  to  others.  Was  some  one  suffering  for  a 
boyish  folly,  he  held  out  a  hand  to  bring  him  to  shore. 
Was  a  man  with  a  family  in  fearful  need,  he  appeared  a 
very  saviour  in  time  of  cruel  extremity.  Why  multiply 
instances?  What  I  have  said  will  indicate  my  meaning. 
Often,  too  often,  as  money  proves  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing,  a  misfortune  instead  of  a  gift  direct  from  Heaven, 
there  are  cases  when  it  is  capable  of  conferring  happiness 
upon  its  possessor  and  those  with  whom  he  shares  his 
possessions.  Like  everything  else,  it  may  be  used  or 
abused ;  it  may  put  leaden  weights  on  his  feet  that  can 
only  drag  a  man  down  to  perdition,  or  wings  to  his 
shoulders  which  shall  carry  him  beyond  the  skies.  Would 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  say  money  was  generally  used  as 
a  power  for  good  1  Alas,  and  alas,  I  cannot  do  so !  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  instances  in  which,  after  the  bait  has 
been  laid  and  the  trap  set,  a  man  is  able  trumphantly 
to  walk  away,  with  his  head  erect,  his  soul  confident — 
away  from  the  lures  of  the  Evil  One,  having  achieved, 
indeed,  in  the  guileless  slang  of  little  Charlie,  a  'sell  for 
Satan.'" 

Having  in  his  own  person  achieved  which  graceful  pero- 
ration, Mr.  Allan  bowed  to  the  audience,  who  rent  the 
roof  with   their  plaudits.     Then  Sir  Ahab  Hardnail  pro- 
posed  a  vote  of  thanks,  which,  after  bein^  secotvded,  was 
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duly  carried  and  cheered  vociferously.  Then  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  bustle  and  handshaking,  and  putting  on  of 
mantles  and  shawls,  and  driving  off  in  broughams  and  flys 
and  cabs;  and  somehow  or  another,  having  shaken  off 
Cathcart  and  got  rid  of  Allan  and  Sir  Ahab  Hardnail  and 
my  genial  neighbour,  who  had  been  once  again  compli- 
mented upon  her  good  looks  by  the  moulder  before  his 
friends  carried  him  away  almost  vi  et  armis^  I  found  my- 
self standing  on  the  steps  of  the  lecture-hall,  looking  out 
disconsolately  at  a  drizzling  rain  which  was  coming  down 
with  a  good  even  persistency  that  promised  no  abatement 
for  several  hours  at  all  events. 

Like  most  men  who  have  had  to  cut  their  coats  accord- 
ing to  their  cloth,  and  to  appear  fairly  well  dressed  on  very 
limited  means,  I  had  learned  to  hate  rain  with  a  hatred 
which  was  actually  loathing.  True,  I  could  now  afford  to 
contemplate  the  prospect  of  having  my  best  clothes  ruined 
with  comparative  equanimity,  but  the  habits  of  nigh  upon 
half  a  century  cannot  be  cast  aside  in  a  moment ;  and  I 
was  looking  ruefully  at  the  steady  downfall,  when  some  one 
accosted  me  with  the  words, 

"  Have  you  not  an  umbrella,  sir  ?  " 

I  turned  at  the  question,  and  met  the  eyes  of  the  man 
who  had  so  puzzled  me,  and  who  smiled  as  I  answered, 

"  Lost  it ;  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years  left  it  in 
an  omnibus." 

"  Our  way  lies  in  the  same  direction,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  you  a  share  of  my  gamp,  at  all  events 
till  we  reach  a  cabstand.  It  is  not  an  article  which  can 
lay  any  claim  to  beauty  of  construction  or  richness  of 
material,  but  it  is  steadfast  Time  was  when  I  was  always 
bsing  umbrellas  (the  money  I  have  spent  upon  them,  if  it 
could  be  capitalised,  would  prove  a  provision  for  my  old 
age) ;  but  at  last  I  invested  in  this  gingham  and  it  has 
stuck  to  me.  I  cannot  lose  it !  It  won't  be  lost.  I  have 
forgotten  it  in  railways,  left  it  in  cabs,  lent  it  to  friends, 
mislaid  it  in  offices,  but  it  invariably  comes  back  to  me. 
I  believe  it  walks  home.  Well,  and  what  did  you  think 
of  the  lecture  on  the  vanity  of  riches  ?  " 

"  O,  it  wasn't  so  bad  J "  I  answered 

''ExactJr/jt  wasn't  so  bad,"  he  agreed.     "1  s\\o\\\d 
sajr  the  young  gentleman  understood  his  audience  piellv 
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thoroughly ;  at  least  that  portion  of  his  audience  he  wished 
to  please." 

No  original  remark  occurring  to  me  in  reply,  we  walked 
on  for  a  few  yards  in  silence,  wUch  was  broken  by  my  com- 
panion. 

"What  a  most  a/r^/^x-of-nothing  story  that  was  he 
dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders." 

"  You  mean  about  his  curly-headed  relation  ?  " 

'*  Yes ;  he  intended  it,  I  suppose,  to  point  the  moral  and 
adorn  the  tale  of  his  good  philanthropist." 

"Very  likely,"  I  said,  feeling  I  was  growing  extremely  hot 

"  By  the  way,  you,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  must  be  the 
gentleman  who  *  sold  Satan.' " 

"  As  Mr.  Allan  was  good  enough  to  put  it" 

"Precisely,  as  Mr.  Allan  was  good  enough  to  put 
it.  Somebody  left  you  ten  thousand  pounds,  I  believe. 
Pardon  me  if  I  seem  impertinent,  but  I  have  heard  your 
affairs  pretty  freely  canvassed." 

"  You  must  have  done,"  I  thought ;  but  I  only  said  **  A 
relative  had  left  me  a  legacy  amounting  to  that  sum." 

"I  wish  any  relative  would  leave  me  ten  thousand 
pounds,"  he  remarked. 

"  What  would  you  do  with  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"What  would  I  do  with  it !  "  he  repeated ;  "  that  is  easily 
told.  I  would  sink  enough  in  a  Government  annuity  to 
make  me  feel  certain  I  could  never  come  on  the  parish ; 
invest  against  a  pecuniary  rainy  day,  as  I  invested  in  this 
gamp  against  actual  rainy  days,  and  then  /  would  have 
my  fling.  By  Jove,  wouldn't  I !  If  the  money  only  lasted 
three  months,  two  months,  one,  I  would  have  the  full  value 
out  of  it.  I  have  never  had  my  fling  yet,  as  child,  or  boy, 
or  man ;  and  if  you  consider,"  he  added,  suddenly  chang- 
ing his  tone,  "  it  is  singular  to  reflect  how  many  children, 
boys,  and  men,  are  in  like  case." 

"  Most,  I  should  say,"  was  my  answer. 

"  So  I  should  say,"  he  agreed.  "  And  seeing  you  were 
one  of  that  majority,"  he  continued,  almost  without  a  pause, 
"knowing  you  must  have  experienced  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  short  means,  I  wonder,  I  confess  I  do  wonder, 
that  now  when  you  might  hive  your  innings  out  of  life  you 
do  not  take  them,  instead  of  wasting  your  substance  among 
fellows  like  Messrs.  Allan  et  Cie." 
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"  Have  you  any  enmity  against  Allan  ?"  I  asked,  putting 
aside  his  comments  on  myself. 

"  Certainly  not :  I  have  no  enmity  against  any  living  man. 
As  regards  the  embiyo  lecturer,  I  sat  out  his  farrago  of 
nonsense  to-night  in  order  to  do  liim  a  good  turn.  It  would 
have  been  far  pleasanter,  and  more  profitable  too,  for  me 
to  have  gone  instead  to  Covent  Garden,  and  heard  that 
delicious  little  warbler,  Lemberg." 

**  What  1 "  I  cried,  "  do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  Only  as  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  I  ever  heard.  Do 
you  know  her  ?  " 

I  used  to  do  so,  long  ago,  before  she  made  her  fame." 
Ah,  well,  that  need  not  have  been  very  long  ago.     She 
has  not  lost  much  time  in  making  h^r  mark." 

"You  said  something  about  doing  Allan  a.  good  turn,"  I 
suggested,  partly  out  of  curiosity,  partly  because  the  Lem- 
berg  was  not  a  subject  on  which  I  desired  to  enlarge. 

Might  I  ask  in  what  way  you  purpose  to  serve  him  ?  " 
I  mean  to  puff  him,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "I  was 
there  for  that  sole  purpose.  If  I  were  in  my  own  person 
to  make  a  series  of  solemn  affidavits  to  the  HardnaUs  and 
Palmett  bigwigs  that  I  considered  Thomas  William  Allan 
the  cleverest  lecturer  that  ever  lived,  not  a  man  of  the  lot 
would  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  my  observations ; 
but  let  me  say  a  few  pleasant  things  in  print,  let  Sir  Ahab 
see  the  young  fellow's  name  in  his  daily  newspaper,  Palmett 
find  an  account  of  his  utterances  in  the  Financial  Humbugs 
and  Lady  Hardnail  and  the  maiden  Palmetts  read  a  glowing 
criticism  of  this  nighf  s  work  in  the  Little  Bethel  Magazine^ 
and  the  Temperance  Guardian^  and  you  shall  see  wluit  you 
shaU  see" 

"  Are  you  a  writer,  then  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  follow  that  calling,"  he  answered. 

"Should  you  think  me  impertinent  if  I  asked  your 
name  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least  I  am  known  among  my  fellow- 
labourers  as  Smith — ^John  Smith;  you  have  heard  that 
name  before ;  I  daresay  it  strikes  you  as  somewhat  familiar. 
To  save  all  trouble,  however,  I  may  tell  you  at  once,  I  was 
not  at  Balaclava;  nobody  belonging  to  me  fougl[\t  al 
Culloden,  or  Waterloo,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre ;  the  Sm\l\i, 
Sm^rtA,  or  Smeeth,  who  distinguished  himself  in  Cbrna,  ot 
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was  hung  for  mutiny  on  the  high  seas,  or  rigged  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  robbed  the  Bank  of  England,  could  claim  nor 
kith  nor  kin  with  me.  I  am  my  own  Smith,  I  am  a  Smith 
to  myself,  and  a  family  in  myself 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  say  a  good  word  for  Allan," 
I  remarked 

"  I  am  going  to  say  a  great  many  more  good  words  for 
him  than  he  deserves,"  was  the  reply ;  "  when  you  read  the 
notices,  which  he  will  show  to  all  his  friends,  pray  re- 
member that  in  my  heart  I  think  his  philosophy  the  very 
worst  possible :  his  theory  as  bad  as  his  English.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Cheverley,  before  you  hasten  to  disembarrass 
yourself  of  all  your  recently  acquired  wealth,  before  you 
throw  your  money  to  those  sad  dogs  Allan  and  Cathcart 
and  Barrigan,  and  the  rest  of  that  clique,  consider  how  ex- 
tremely difficult  riches,  when  they  have  once  made  to 
themselves  wings,  are  to  lure  back  again.  Never  forget  the 
old  verse,  which  has  such  a  deal  of  sound  sense  in  its  jingle : 

*  Tifl  a  very  good  world  that  we  live  in, 
To  spend,  or  to  lend,  or  to  give  in ; 
But  to  borrow  or  beg,  or  to  ask  for  yonr  own, 
'Tis  tht  very  worst  wnid  that  ever  vmu  known.* 

If  I  were  you,  I  would  cut  the  *  Home  and  Foreign.' " 

"I  have  already  sent  in  my  resignation,"  I  answered, 
wondering  in  my  heart  why  I  was  so  frank  to  this  ex- 
tremely free-and-easy  stranger. 

"Indeed!    And  then?" 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  of  buying  a  little  place  in  the 
country,"  I  explained. 

"  You  will  like  that,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  with  the  bitter- 
ness which  underlay  every  sentence  he  uttered.  "  Among 
the  daisies  and  buttercups  all  the  women  are  virtuous,  and 
all  the  men  honest  See,"  he  went  on,  "  the  gamp  and  I 
have  brought  you  safe  to  your  own  door;  so  now  good- 
night." 

"  May  I  not  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  more 
of  you  ?  "  I  ventured ;  for  somehow  my  heart  had  gone 
out  towards  this  sad-faced,  whimsical  man.  "  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  you  would  give  me  the  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing your  acquaintance.     Will  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  he  answered,  slowly ;  "  you  are  very  kind, 
but,  you  see,  the  fact  is  I  have  one  patron  already,  and  at 
present  I  feel  be  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  with." 
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After  all,  some  time  eU^sed  before  I  found  a  place 
amongst  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups  just  to  my  mind. 

For  still  the  vision  of  daisies  and  buttercups  was  per- 
petually recurring  to  me.  Moreover,  the  phf-ase,  as  thus 
rendered  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  stuck  to  my  memory,  for  the 
simple  reason,  I  suppose,  that  it  reversed  the  reading  of 
my  boyhood  "  Buttercups  and  daisies  " — that  was  it.  I 
had  not  heard  the  three  words  joined  together  for  over 
forty  years,  until  he  said,  ''  daisies  and  buttercups." 

Well-a-day,  there  is  to  some  minds  a  delight  in  daisies 
and  buttercups  unintelligible  to  the  comprehension  even  of 
those  who  dwell  amongst  them  ! 

As  I  have  said,  the  home  I  required  did  not  immediately 
present  itself.  I  visited  many  strange  localities.  I  answered 
various  advertisements.  I  had  interviews  with  not  a  few 
owners  and  their  solicitors  before  I  purchased  the  little 
freehold  at  Reedboume.  No  one  assisted  me  in  my 
search;  amongst  my  "new  set"  there  was  a  wonderful 
unanimity  of  opinion  concerning  the  folly  of  my  desires. 
Even  our  directors  condescended  to  caution  me  against  the 
gratification  of  my  pet  whim. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !"said  one,  "don't  do  it.  I  tried  the  coun- 
try and  got  sick  of  it  The  butter  was  bad  Milk  not  to 
be  had  Eggs  laid  by  our  hens  cost  me  half-a-guinea  a 
dozen,  and  cabbages  sixpence  apiece.  In  season  or  out  of 
season,  believe  me,  there  is  no  place  like  London." 

"You  may  talk  of  your  country,  Mr.  Cheverley,"  remarked 
another,  as  if,  indeed,  I  owned  the  whole  of  rural  England, 
and  made  my  possessions  an  unceasing  theme  of  conversa- 
tion, "  but,  believe  me,  it  is  all  a  delusion — ^a  complete  sham. 
The  world  has  grown  too  old  for  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
very  well  for  bucolic  squires,  who  must  remain  on  the  pater- 
nal acres  or  else  starve,  to  speak  of  the  pleasures  of  dewy 
meads,  and  so  forth.  Dewy  meads  mean  rheumatism,  my 
good  sir.  June  roses  are  never  seen  to  perfection  o\il  ot 
Covent  Garden,  Newly-mown  grass  proves  usuaWy  iVv^ 
precursor  of  bay  fever;  while  as  for  Strawberries,  1  can  \i\xy 
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them  better  and  cheaper  (and,  moreover,  just  as  I  want 
them)  at  Moses',  in  Gracechurch  Street,  than  you  could  evei 
hope  to  grow  them." 

'*  If  you  must  leave  London,  why  not  go  abroad  ?  "  sug- 
gested another  representative  of  a  class.  "Never  been 
abroad  ?  That  is  the  very  reason  you  ou^ht  to  go  now. 
Know  nothing  of  the  language  conversationally?  Why, 
that  is  the  v^ry  fun  of  travelling  in  *  foreign  parts ' !  You 
will  come  back  a  new  man.  Every  one  should  go  abroad, 
if  only  to  free  himself  from  insular  prejudices." 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  I  ventured,  "  that  most  people  go 
abroad  in  order  to  make  donkeys  of  themselves  when  they 
come  back.  For  my  part,  I  would  just  as  soon  listen  to 
the  braying  of  a  brass  band  as  to  the  babble  of  English 
tourists  fresh  from  *  doing  the  Continent.' " 

'^  Ah !  but  that  is  an  exceptional  class  of  tourist." 

**  Pardon  me  if  I  say  I  think  it  is  the  usual  It  seems  to 
me  that  conversation  in  England  would,  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  collapse  if  people  were  unable  to  ask,  'Are  you 
going  to  Florence  ? '  *  Have  you  been  to  Venice  ? '  '  Don't 
you  think,  after  all,  Vienna  is  the  capital  to  see  ? '  and  so  on 
ad  trtfim'fum." 

"  But  you  are  so  satirical,  Mr.  Cheverley  1 " 

Satirical  1  Good  Heavens  I  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
the  human  being  who,  twelve  months  previously,  had  ven- 
tured to  suggest  Reuben  Cheverley  owned  a  soul  to  be 
saved,  if  its  salvation  crossed  the  whims  of  his  principals, 
much  less  a  turn  for  satire,  which,  indeed,  is  no  virtue  or 
failing  of  mine.  I  see  many  things  which  seem  to  escape 
the  notice  of  my  cleverer  and  busier  neighbours,  and 
.ponder  upon  them ;  and  now  when  I  comment  upon  what 
has  passed  under  my  nose  people  say,  ''You  are  so 
observant,  or  so  satirical,  or  so  severe,"  or  something  else 
equally  erroneous.  They  never  found  out  I  was  anything 
but  a  nervous,  elderly,  poor  clerk,  until  Mr.  Amiott  remem- 
bered me  in  his  will 

Amongst  all  the  people  who  talked  to  me  concerning  my 
project  of  buying  a  little  place  in  the  country,  only  one 
commended  the  idea.  This  was  a  former  director,  a  Mr. 
Granton.  He  had  always  spoken  a  pleasant  word  to  me 
ff'Ae/j  he  came  to  the  office,  always  been  courteous,  always 
nrished  me  a  happy  New  Year,  and  as  tune  s]^  Vs^  vscgl^^ 
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times  even  paused  for  a  minute  by  my  desk  to  say  a  few 
sentences  which  were  grateful  to  a  lonely  man. 

After  I  had  left  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  "  for  good,  I 
was  standing  one  day  by  a  bookstall  when  he  accosted 
me. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said,  **  and  to  be  able  to  offer 
my  congratulations  on  your  good  fortune.  Hardnail  told 
me  about  the  legacy  some  time  since,  and  the  next  time  I 
chanced  to  call  at  the  office  I  found  you  gone.  I  should 
think  you  must  have  had  enough  of  that  desk  and  stool ; 
I  am  truly  glad  you  are  out  of  harness  at  last." 

"  It  was  the  last  thing  I  ever  expected  to  be,"  was  my 
reply.  ^'  Even  yet  I  can  scarcefy  realise  that  I  am  a 
gentleman  at  large.  Often  when  I  stop  to  look  at  some- 
thing in  the  street,  or  stand  as  I  was  doing  when  you  spoke 
to  me,  I  think  suddenly,  ^  I  must  get  back  to  the  office — 
I  must  walk  fast  to  make  up  for  lost  time.' " 

"*As  the  hand  of  the  dyer,'"  quoted  Mr.  Granton, 
kindly,  "  but  even  that  can  assimilate  itself  to  something 
else ;  and  ere  long  you  will  forget  the  pulling  against  the 
collar  and  the  drudgery  of  years,  and  learn  how  enjoyable 
a  thing  complete  idleness,  sdfter  a  life  of  toil,  may  be." 

**  Ay,  if  a  man  possess  any  of  the  arts  of  idleness." 

"  Which  you  do,  I  presume — ^friends,  for  instance." 

"  I  have  not  any,"  I  answered,  "  except  these,"  pointing 
towards  the  old  and  well-thumbed  books  I  had  been  poring 
over. 

'*  All  the  better :  they  will  never  disappoint  you  ;  a  man 
^ho  is  fond  of  reading  must  indeed  be  at  odds  with  cir- 
cumstance if  he  cannot  find  on  his  bookshelves  one  good 
friend  to  talk  to." 

"  Books  have  kept  me  company  through  many  a  winter's 
evening  that  must  otherwise  have  been  dull  and  lonely,"  I 
answered.  "  Now  I  am  going  to  try  adding  another  in- 
animate friend  who  will  sympathise  with  my  pleasures. 
Nature.  I  think  of  taking  a  place  in  the  country,  though 
every  one  says  I  shall  repent  the  step." 

"  If  you  mind  not  merely  what  every  one,  but  what  any 
one  says,  you  will  do  very  little  that  is  agreeable  to  your- 
self.    For  the  happy  ot  the  unhappy,  I  believe  there  \s  ivo 
place  like  the  country.     Whenever  I  feel  that  the  YiorVd  Mvd 
lAe  people  ib  it  are  not  precisely  all  I  could  wisYi,  1  tuii 
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Messrs.  Twiner j  Turner^  &'  Round,  Auctioneers,  House  and 
JEstate  Agents^  Trafalgar  Square,  London,'* 

Despite  its  pretentiousness,  there  were  two  things  I  liked 
about  this  description  of  the  late  Mr.  Turtle's  residence. 
One,  the  house  was  evidently  small ;  the  other,  the  adver- 
tisement made  no  mention  of  "grounds,"  a  species  of  out-of- 
door  decoration  for  which  I  entertain  an  utter  abhorrence. 

There  was  something  also  suggestive  about  the  very 
name  of  the  village — Reedboume.  Some  of  my  rare  holi- 
days had  been  spent  wandering  beside  the  Thames,  or 
dreaming  on  the  banks  of  that  long  stretch  of  water  be- 
longing to  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Wey,  which  is  so 
much  less  like  a  canal  than  like  a  currentless  river  tracing 
back  to  Lethe  itself;  and  as  I  perused  the  advertisement 
again,  the  babbling  sound  of  distant  weirs,  and  the  soft 
sighing  of  the  rushes,  as  the  light  breeze  swayed  them  to 
and  fro,  sounded  in  my  ears. 

"  I  will  go  and  hear  what  they  want  for  the  place  by 
private  contract,"  I  decided,  "  and,  if  the  price  be  near 
my  limit,  get  an  *  order  to  view.' " 

Forthwith  accordingly  I  repaired  to  Mr.  Turtle's  offices 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  price  was  considerably  be- 
yond the  limit  I  had  mentally  decided  upon ;  nevertheless, 
knowing  the  wide  difference  that  often  exists  between  the 
amount  asked  and  the  sum  ultimately  taken,  I  obtained  a 
piece  of  paper  on  which  was  written,  "  Please  allow  the 
bearer,  Mr.  Cheverley,  to  view  The  Snuggery." 

I  started  the  next  day  for  Reedboume.  It  was  a  perfect 
day — ^not  too  warm,  not  too  cold — ^a  day  when  white  fleecy 
clouds  flecked  the  blue  sky,  when  the  trees  looked  green 
and  bright,  and  the  country  put  on  its  sweetest  looks  to 
greet  my  coming. 

The  station  of  Reedboume,  far  away  from  the  village  of 
that  name — the  South  Western  Railway — as,  perhaps,  the 
reader  knows,  eschews  towns  and  other  places  where  pas- 
sengers might  be  supposed  likely  to  get  in,  and  stops  at 
long  distances  off,  and  even  then  under  protest — is  a  pretty 
little  roadside  halting  spot,  set  round  and  about  with  rhodo- 
dendrons and  great  laurel  trees,  tanked  by  a  fir  plarvlatioiv, 
m  and  ovt  of  which  rabbits  peep  and  scurry  as  if  the^  ^ete 
plajriag  with  each  other  at  hide-and'Seek. 
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Of  course  no  one  could  tell  me  where  The  Snuggery  was 
(the  utter  want  of  knowledge  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  neighbourhood  when  a  stranger  arrives  amongst  them  is 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  amount  of  their  information  when 
he  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  captive  of  their  bow  and 
spear),  so  I  walked  on  to  the  village ;  now  across  a  bit  of 
common  land ;  anon  through  a  piece  of  stretching  heath, 
yellow  with  gorse,  and  purple  with  heather ;  again  along 
roads  bordered  by  holly  hedges,  shaded  by  Spanish 
chestnuts,  till  I  came  to  the  church  with  its  square  gray 
tower,  and  squat  body,  and  graveyard  filled  full,  quite  full. 
Ay,  there  were  the  billows  of  green  that  repeated  the 
universal  story ;  there  lay  the  infant,  and  there  the  man  or 
woman  who  had  grown  up  and  then  been  carried  thither. 
''  Storied  urns  and  animated  busts ''  met  the  eye  in  plenty, 
as  well  as  those  rude  wooden  monuments  which  mark 
where  the  body  lies  mouldering,  well  enough  and  long 
enough,  considering  the  brief  mortality  of  our  memories. 

Over  the  low  gate  I  leaned  and  looked.  Across  the 
green  sward  the  sunbeams  fell  as  warm  and  as  bright 
as  they  did  on  the  common  and  the  heath,  where  the  bees 
hummed  and  the  grasshoppers  sang,  and  where  there 
was  nothing  to  speak  of  death — ^sad,  pathetic,  blessed  end- 
ing of  all  our  struggles,  hopes,  fears,  joys,  and  sorrows. 

Close  by  where  I  stood  there  was  an  old  tomb,  black 
with  age,  grey  and  green  with  lichen,  on  which  the  date 
MDCXXIII.  had  grown  almost  illegible;  while  hard  by 
was  a  little  mound  so  recently  raised  that  the  turfs  had  not 
yet  knitted  closely  over  it — a  mound  so  small  that  possibly 
no  one  save  the  mother  who  bore  it  mourned  for  the  tiny 
creature  lying  beneath.  Over  two  hundred  years,  and 
perhaps  not  more  than  two  weeks,  set  sail  on  the  great 
ocean  which  laps  on  the  shore  of  time ;  for  ever  ebbing, 
never  flowing. 

Of  necessity  a  man  who  lives  alone,  whose  thoughts,  as  a 
rule,  are  confided  only  to  himself,  has  some  odd  ideas ; 
and  just  then  I  had  a  strange  vision  of  the  stately  man-of- 
war,  represented  by  the  old  tomb-stone,  beating  about  the 
ocean  of  eternity,  being  hailed  by  the  queer  little  cock-boat 
manned  by  an  infant. 

Into  that  sunny  churchyard  a  full,  full  harvest  had  been 
Samered  by  the  reaper  Death.     To  how  maxvy  a  story 
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was  there  written  Finis  !  Heartburnings,  jealousies,  cares, 
sorrows,  were  all  past  at  last  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  man 
full  of  honours,  his  fellow  perplexed  with  cares.  Under 
tons  of  granite,  reared  apparently  lest  he  should  get  up  out 
of  his  gpive  again,  lay  Croesus,  whose  will  had  been  duly 
proved  in  the  Probate  Court,  and  received  honourable 
notice  in  the  columns  of  the  Illustrated  London  News ; 
and  a  little  way  off  Tom  Styles,  who  slept  as  sweet  a  sleep 
under  the  Daisy  quilt,  with  a  rough  stone  at  his  feet  and 
another  rough  stone  at  his  head,  as  though  masons  had 
laboured  for  weeks  to  hew  his  monument  and  engrave  his 
epitaph. 

What  a  peaceful  scene  it  was,  solemn,  but  not,  to  my 
thinking  sad !  Rest  seemed  to  brood  6ver  the  quiet 
graves.  No  noise,  save  the  humming  of  the  wandering 
bees  and  the  twitter  of  a  few  birds,  intruded  on  the  silence 
of  the  houn  The  church  stood  outside  the  village,  quite 
away,  in  fact,  by  itself  among  some  meadows.  Anything 
more  still — anything  more  utterly  aloof  from  life — its  cares, 
its  passions,  its  pains,  its  toils,  cannot  be  conceived  than 
that  God's  acre  lying  around  the  old  stone  building,  which 
already  in  fancy  I  called  my  own  parish  church,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  lot  of  associations— children  born  of  those 
curious  parents,  Memory  and  Imagination.  I  wondered 
whether  Mr.  Turtle  was  buried  in  the  graveyard,  and  if 
so,  where  he  lay;  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  I  had 
stood  idling  long  enough  by  that  wicket-gate,  and  that  the 
business  which  was  the  motive  of  my  journey  ought  to  be 
attended  ta 

After  many  inquiries,  a  butcher's  lad  at  length  directed 
me  to  The  Snuggery. 

I  was  to  "  bear  across  some  fields  till  I  came  to  a  bridge, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  path  took  me  right  along 
the  river  till  I  saw  a  weir ;  when  I  got  to  the  weir  I  would 
see  a  lane  to  the  right,  and  if  I  followed  that  to  the  sign 
of  The  Oak  and  Thistle  I  should  be  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  house." 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  river?"  I  asked,  after 
obtaining  all  this  amount  of  information. 

"  Why,  the  Reed  to  be  sure,  what  other  ?  "    What  a^vaW 
that  was — through  the,  freshly-mown  meadows,  beside  tVve 
qmet  rippling  river  aU  fringed  with  rushes,  its  bank  sXXW 
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bright  with  flowers  !  The  orchids  and  the  wild  hyacinths, 
the  hawthorn  and  violet,  had  faded  away  with  the  last 
breath  of  spring,  but  to  them  had  succeeded  a  right  royal 
show  of  scent  and  colour. 

Meadowsweet — ^sweet,  sweet  meadowsweet — apple-pie, 
pennyroyal,  all  these  things  were  either  giving  forth  their 
perfumes,  or  exhibiting  their  gay  colours  to  the  summer's 
sun.  How  cool  the  water  looked  on  the  opposite  bank, 
shaded  and  sheltered  by  alders !  How  thick  the  willows 
grew  beside  the  path  along  which  I  sauntered  !  How  far 
away  seemed  the  great  metropolis  with  its  noisy  streets,  its 
dusty  side-paths,  its  glare  and  heat  and  turmoil ! 

*'  Ah  1  this  is  living,  this  is  enjoying,"  I  said,  taking  off 
my  hat  and  letting  the  pure  soft  breeze  fan  my  temples. 
"  If  one  would  recover  the  *  lost  hours,'  only  in  such  a  place 
as  this  can  one  hope  ever  again  to  meet  them." 

Very  quietly  I  sauntered  on,  now  pausing  to  look  back 
at  the  church  tower,  now  glancing  at  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  alder-trees ;  now  marking  the  circles  caused  by  the 
rising  of  a  fish,  and  again  the  diving  of  a  water-rat  who  had 
not  expected  to  see  a  stranger  when  swimming  for  his  hole 
till,  having  passed  all  the  landmarks  I  had  been  desired  to 
notice,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  a  funny  old  cottage  all 
stuck  about  with  "  To  be  sold." 

How  can  ever  I,  who  came  to  know  that  house  so  well, 
describe  it  ? 

My  first  impression  of  the  place  is  as  my  last ;  it  had 
always  the  sun  upon  it.  In  the  bleakest  day  in  winter 
there  seemed  a  little  bright  gladness  there.  An  old  house 
too,  evidently ;  in  fact  it  was  the  last  original  homestead 
left  upon  what  had  once  been  an  extensive  property,  but 
now  divided  and  subdivided  till  not  even  the  owners  of  the 
old  estate  could  have  sworn  to  its  identity. 

This  was  the  tiny  scrap  left  of  a  park  formerly  owned  by 
the  noble  family  of  Reedboume.  Here  and  there  some 
traces  of  their  former  occupation  may  still  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pillars  ornamented  with  their  arms,  gates 
eaten  through  with  rust,  which  formerly  swung  open  to  greet 
their  coming,  or  speed  their  going.  A  great  family  un- 
doubtedly. Famous,  not  so  long  ago  in  the  world's 
history,  and  now  nor  peerage  nor  descendant  has  aught  to 
tell  of  their  former  grandeux.    They  are  gone — ^they  have 
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vanished  as  utterly  as  the  last  stones  of  their  once  splendid 
mansion,  in  which  before  it  was  finally  pulled  down,  the 
birds  built  and  the  wild  animals  congregated. 

Windowless,  doorless,  roofless,  it  stood  open  to  all  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  till  the  whole  property  was  sold,  when 
the  new  owner  sent  down  a  gang  of  workmen  who  levelled 
the  great  house  with  the  earth.  In  course  of  years,  the 
portion  referred  to  in  Messrs.  Twiner's  advertisement 
changed  hands  more  than  once.  First,  a  gentleman  had  it 
as  a  shooting  box  (the  shooting  at  Reedboume  was  very 
good  about  the  end  of  the  last  century) ;  then  a  couple  of 
maiden  ladles  resided  in  the  house ;  after  their  decease,  a 
farmer  who  rented  some  of  the  adjacent  land  lived  in  the 
cottage,  and  erected  the  bam  referred  to  in  the  advertise- 
ments ;  after  he  beggared  himself,  the  place  lay  vacant  for 
a  long  time,  or  ebe  was  only  inhabited  by  labourers,  till,  to 
cut  the  story  short,  Mr.  Turtle  bought  the  little  property  for 
**  an  old  song ; "  and  having  some  interest  with  the  Rail- 
way Company,  which  enabled  him  to  travel  on  better  terms 
than  most  other  passengers,  he  set  up  his  household  gods 
at  Reedboume. 

Looking  at  the  old  church,  I  had  pictured  him  going 
there  to  worship  with  his  family,  a  clumsily-built  man  with 
a  lumbering  walk,  slow,  good-hearted,  florid  of  face,  dark  of 
hair,  his  locks  inclined  and  induced  to  fall  a  little  over  his 
low  square  forehead.  How  imagination  may  be  out  in 
the  mental  portraits  it  draws !  The  real  Turtle  never 
went  to  church  at  all,  was  not  buried  at  Reedboume,  and 
had  not  a  single  trait  in  common  with  the  Turtle  of  my 
fantasy. 

Hb  hair  was  light  (as  I  saw  when  Mrs.  T.  subsequently 
showed  me  his  photograph),  he  had  a  high  arched  forehead, 
a  lean  face,  long  nose,  thin  lips,  which  wore  a  smirk — 
Heavens  such  a  smirk !  As  regards  dress,  affected  a  sort 
of  clerical  costume,  and  his  white  tie  was  a  miracle  of  neat- 
ness. He  belonged  to  some  extremely  small  and  obscure 
sect  amongst  the  Dissenters,  and  "  made  a  poor  living,"  so 
his  widow  informed  me,  by  preaching,  lecturing,  and  render- 
ing himself  useful  in  a  religious  fashion.  He  looked  years 
younger  than  his  wife,  who,  if  he  were  anything  like  V)is 
photograph,  must  have  proved  a  serious  trial  to  so  smug 
aoJ  conceited  an  individual  as  the  dear  lamented.     If  ever 
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a  man  desired  the  good  opinion  of  this  world,  and  the 
advantages  its  gpod  opinicm  can  obtain,  that  man,  I  should 
say,  was  Samuel  Turtle. 

How  oiten  I  have  travelled  with  persons  of  his  type ; 
heard,  his  very  double  laying  down  the  law  in  politics  or 
religion  to  some  weaker  brother,  or,  oftener,  sister;  seen 
his  duplicate  intent  on  winning  souls  by  his  own  admirable 
moral  deportment ;  marked  the  gracious  self-satisfied  smile, 
the  consciousness  of  heavenly  gifts  not  vouchsafed  to  the 
multitude,  and  marvelled  if  the  thorn  in  that  fleshly  frame 
were  a  wife  like  Mrs.  Turtle — ^a  home  resembling  The 
Snuggery. 

"Poor  dear,  he  were  going  to  call  it  The  Retreat!'* 
explained  Mrs.  Turtle,  "but  he  feared  the  name  might  be 
regarded  as  Papistical.  He  were  always  so  careful  not  to 
give  offence  ;  and  though  he  had  no  ill-feeling  to  the  priests 
and  suchlike,  remembering  they  could  not  help  their  ignor- 
ance, still  he  could  not  abear  anything  like  following  of  the 
Pope." 

Which,  indeed,  I  could  well  believe.  Any  man  who 
looked  less  like  a  follower  of  the  Pope  than  Mr.  Turtle 
never  existed.  But,  then,  anything  less  like  Mr.  Turtle 
than  his  house  was  never  imagined  either. 

An  old  house  built  of  warm  red  brick,  plenty  of  plaster 
showing  in  the  joints,  lichens,  gray  and  brown  and  yellow, 
wandering  over  and  beautifying  the  wrinkles  caused  by  time 
and  wind  and  rain;  two  projecting  gables,  with  deep  wide 
eaves,  where  many  a  family  of  young  swallows  and  martens 
must  have  been  reared ;  three  windows,  small  and  old- 
fashioned,  on  each  of  the  two  stories,  which  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  building ;  a  meagre  lawn,  a  deep-sunk 
fence,  a  few  melancholy  pine-trees,  marking  what  had  once 
been  the  avenue ;  some  recently-planted  laurels  bordering 
a  narrow  walk  leading  up  to  the  hall  door.  Externally  this 
was  The  Snuggery,  and  I  confess  my  heart  warmed  to  it. 

Any  intending  purchaser  of  a  "  Charming  Villa "  would 
have  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  back  to  the  station 
incontinently ;  but  I  went  on^  presented  my  credentials, 
and  was  ushered  by  a  demure-looking  little  maid-of-all-work 
into  the  "  parlour,"  where  sat  Mts.  Turtle,  surrounded  by 
her  family. 

It  was  she  who  had  the  dark  haii,  iVie  Aond  face^  the 
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clumsy  figure,  the  uncouth  gait  of  my  imaginary  Turtle ; 
but  she  possessed,  in  addition,  a  "  go  "  and  a  "  diplomacy  " 
to  which  the  ideal  deceased  could  lay  no  claim. 

"  O,  yes  of  course  you  can  see  the  house,"  she  said  a 
little  peevishly,  "  there  have  been  scores  about  it  already  ! 
It's  not  often  there's  such  a  place  in  the  market  Sony 
enough  shall  I  be  to  quit  it,  goodness  knows — but  there  1 
Now,  where  is  that  girl  ?    Jemima,  Jemima  ! " 

'^I  only  want  to  look  over  the  garden  and  take  a  turn 
round  the  land,"  I  interposed ;  the  while  a  shrill  treble 
from  the  kitchen  intimated  that  Jemima  was  "Coming, 
mum." 

"  Your  good  lady,  sir,  I  suppose,  will  like  to  see  the 
house  for  herself,"  suggested  Mrs.  Turtle,  with  a  certain 
a^;ressiveness  of  manner,  not  towards  me,  but  the  supposed 
wife  in  the  background. 

"  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  married,"  I  answered,  adopt- 
ing the  formula  approved  of  in  such  cases. 

"Your  sister,  then,"  she  amended,  with,  however,  no 
accession  of  amiability. 

"  I  have  no  sister,"  I  explained. 

Mrs.  Turtle  looked  at  me  in  black  amazement.  Then 
she  said,  quite  unconscious,  I  am  sure,  of  the  dubious  con* 
struction  I  might  have  put  upon  her  words, 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  but  is  not  there,  then,  no  lady  you 
would  like  to  take  a  look  over  the  house  ?  " 

"I  have,  unhappily,  no  lady  relatives,  except  a  very 
young  niece." 

The  change  which  came  over  Mrs.  Turtle's  round  face 
on  hearing  this  statement  is  simply  indescribable. 

Probably  she  had  endured  many  things  at  the  hands  of 
men's  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  and  mothers.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain :  never  before  had  an  "  unencumbered  " 
bachelor  come  to  view  the  house  and  grounds. 

"Make  yourself  quite  at  home,  sir,"  she  entreated, 
opening  a  ^bss  door  which  opened  on  a  small  inner  yard. 
"  The  gate  yonder  leads  into  the  garden,  and  beyond  there 
is  a  way  to  the  fields;  but  Tommy  can  go  with  you; 
Where's  your  cap,  Tommy  ?  Show  the  gentleman  round 
the  place." 

*' The  gentleman '' was  about  to  enter  a  protest  agavtvst 
Z&BF  arrangement,    when  happily  it    was   discovered   tViat 
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Tommy  had  not  on  his  shoes,  for  which  reason  it  was 
agreed  that  the  meadows  and  garden  should  be  inspected 
without  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  and  that  one  of  the 
children  would  act  as  cicerone  when  the  turn  of  the  out- 
buildings to  be  viewed  arrived. 

Thus  quite  alone  I  wandered  out  into  one  of  those  dear 
old  gardens  where  fruit  and  flowers  and  vegetables  grow 
together,  where  thyme  strays  all  about  the  beds,  and  colum- 
bine blooms  where  it  listeth,  and  high  privet  hedges  fence 
the  enclosure  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious  and  the  steps  of 
the  profane ;  where  damson  trees  are  to  be  seen  laden  with 
fruit ;  where  theie  are  bowers  cunningly  devised  to  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  where  the  damp  piece 
of  ground  down  by  the  pond  under  the  hawthorn  is  kept 
for  periwinkle  and  lilies  of  the  valley ;  where  there  is  some- 
thing of  almost  everything  good  of  its  kind  ;  which  would 
cause  the  heart  of  a  regular  gardener  to  faint  within  him, 
but  has  charms  unspeakable  for  little  children,  and  is  not 
destitute  of  attraction  for  children  of  a  larger  growth  who 
love  to  pace  the  moss-grown  paths  in  silence,  and  solitude 
impossible  where  the  noise  of  rollers,  the  clatter  of  mowing 
machines,  the  snip  of  edging-tools,  and  the  general  stir  and 
bustle  inseparable  from  well-kept  walks  and  trim  borders 
prevails  from  dewy  mom  to  pensive  eve. 

I  was  delighted.  This  was  my  ideal  garden,  presented  to 
my  sight  in  all  its  tangled  reality.  Here  the  birds  built, 
here  the  birds  sang ;  here  I  should  see  the  lilacs  coming 
into  flower,  and  behold  the  laburnum  fling  wild  her  golden 
curls ;  here  was  a  well,  an  actual  old-fashioned  well  with 
chain  and  bucket  all  complete ;  while  elder-trees,  laden  with 
bloom  and  berry,  met  the  sight,  growing  wild  outside  the 
hedges. 

From  the  garden  I  passed  into  the  fields,  which  were 
indeed  in  no  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  the  rest  of  the 
little  estate ;  fences  out  of  repair,  gates  broken  and  lying 
on  the  ground,  or  else  tied  to  posts  with  bits  of  old  rope. 
Evidently  illness,  or  shortness  of  money,  or  that  weariness 
which  sooner  or  later  attacks  every  one  who  tries  to  wage 
an  unequal  fight  with  Fortune,  had  proved  too  much  for 
Mr.  Turtle.  The  place  might  have  been  in  Chancery  for 
fjfty  yesurs,  so  tangibly  was  the  mark  of  ruin  impressed  on 
everything,  from  the  children  to  the  Vvotse,  vrVio,  mXJo.  \>^xiV 
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over  knees  and  bowed  head,  looked  humbly  at  me  as  I 
walked  close  beside  where  he  grazed. 

Finding  nothing  exhilarating  in  the  aspect  of  the 
meadows,  I  returned  to  the  garden,  where  one  of  the 
little  female  Turtles,  in  a  very  scant  and  very  dirty  print 
dress,  with  sun-bonnet  to  match,  was  amusing  herself  by 
jumping  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  moss-covered 
stone  roller.  The  only  atom  of  mourning  this  child  wore 
for  her  dead  father  was  to  be  seen  on  her  legs,  which  were 
covered  with  stockings  once  black,  but  now  mellowed  to  a 
dusty  brown.  She  was  an  ugly  ill-mannered  little  sinner, 
who,  between  each  uncouth  jump,  made  a  snatch  at  some 
gooseberries  growing  close  at  hand,  and  ate  them  vo- 
raciously, skins  and  all,  making  a  disgusting  champing 
noise  the  while,  as  though  she  had  been  a  pony  discussing 
a  feed  of  oats. 

Not  far  from  the  well  was  an  apple-tree  covered  with 
lovely  rosy  fruit — a  very  early  apple,  locally  known  as  the 
Duchess's  Favourite ;  and  at  sight  of  the  boughs  laden  and 
drooping  with  the  weight  of  .the  rich  burden  they  had  to 
support,  I  felt  myself  longing  like  a  boy  to  put  forth  my 
hand  and  gather. 

"  May  I  gather  an  apple  ?  "  I  asked  of  Miss  Turtle,  who  at 
this  juncture  took  another  awkward  plunge  over  the  roller. 

«  What  d'ye  say  ?  " 
May  I  gather  an  apple  ?'' 
S'pose  so — ^we  does ; "  and  she  leaped  back  again. 

I  gathered  and  sat  down  to  eat.  No  fruit  ever  tasted 
more  delicious.  When  I  had  finished  I  drew  up  a  bucket 
of  pure  cold  water,  and,  after  rinsing  out  a  little  tin  mug 
which  stood  beside  the  well,  drank. 

Yes,  this  was  just  what  I  wanted;  the  silence  of  the 
country,  the  clear  blue  sky  overhead,  the  songs  of  the 
larks  in  the  meadows  beyond,  water  cold  and  fresh  from  its 
native  spring ;  a  little  spot  all  of  my  own  all  to  myself. 
Yes,  I  must  have  The  Snuggery  if  it  could  be  bought  at  a 
fair  price ;  but  I  would  not  pay  that  asked  by  Mrs.  Turtle's 
solicitors. 

Just  as  I  had  reached  this  point  in  my  soliloquy,  Tommy 
appeared  coming  down  one  of  the  grass  paths  in  the  gaidetv 
--Tommy swep^ garnished,  and  sheepish;  Tommy  "dresX. 
m  aU his  best,"  with  shoes  well  polished,  with  face  nibbed 
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up  into  a  painful  brightness,  holding  his  cap  in  his  hand  as 
if  he  were  posing  for  his  photograph. 

"  Marianne,  ma  says  you  are  to  go  in,"  said  he,  address- 
ing his  sister. 

"  Sha'n't,  then,  there  ! "  was  the  answer. 

"  Very  well,"  sighed  Tommy,  as  if  there  was  no  more  to 
be  said.  **I'm  to  show  you  the  stable  and  the  rest  of  it," 
he  went  on,  turning  to  me,  who,  taking  the  hint,  requested 
him  to  lead. 

In  the  coachhouse,  so  called  by  courtesy,  we  were  joined 
by  Mrs.  Turtle,  who  had  also  renovated  her  own  appear- 
ance, and  now  burst  upon  us  in  the  glory  of  a  fresh  cap, 
with  wide  strings  floating  over  her  shoulders.  Her  dress 
was  the  same,  but  she  had  brushed  and  tidied  it  up  a  little, 
and  fastening  the  crape  collar  was  an  enormous  mourning 
brooch — ^large  enough  to  have  been  in  the  memory  of  half 
the  dead  lying  in  Reedboume  churchyard 

From  the  outbuildings  the  lady  conducted  me  into  a 
spacious  kitchen,  with  red-tiled  floor,  across  which  a 
matronly-looking  hen,  elderly,  .sedate,  and  long  legged,  was 
solemnly  manoeuvring  her  lat^t  progeny. 

"Drat  those  fowls  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Turtle.  "One 
can't  leave  a  door  open  a  minute  but  they  must  be  messing 
over  everything." 

"  Last  time  aunty  Sophy  was  here  Speckles  laid  in  her 
bonnet,"  volunteered  the  youngest  of  the  Turtle  brood  who 
was  clinging  to  his  mother's  skirts. 

"  You  naughty  child,  be  quiet !  Aunt  Sophy  would  be 
very  angry  indeed  if  she  heard  you.  Little  boys  should 
never  speak  till  they  are  spoken  to." 

"  But  Speckles  did,"  repeated  the  irrepressible,  "  and  the 
egg  got  broked.** 

"  Got  broked,  indeed  1    I  wonder  where  you  learnt  to 

speak  English,   Master    Alfie,"    said    Mrs.    Turtle,    with 

elephantine  playfulness.     "Take  your  fingers  from  your 

nose,  ducky,"  she  went  on,  addressing  a  puny  atom  of  a 

girl,    evidently    her    especial    pet     "  I    only    hope    Mr. 

Cheverley  may  not  be  set  against  the  place  by  seeing  such 

a  tribe  of  little  wild  Indians  running  loose  about  it     Poor 

things,  poor  little  darlings,  I  can't  check  them  as  I  ought, 

Mr,    Cheverley,    I   never   look    at    them    but    I    seem 
to—'' 
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Here  Mrs.  Turtle's  usual  flow  of  language  deserting 
her,  she  took  refuge  in  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

Now  was  it  right  that  I,  a  lonely  man,  meaning  no  harm 
to  any  one,  should,  when  I  went  in  a  business-like  way  to 
look  over  a  house,  have  my  heart  hairowed  in  this  fashion  ? 
Was  it  fitting,  I  ask,  that  Mrs.  Turtle  should  at  this  juncture 
find  her  feelings  pverpome  her  to  such  an  extent .  that  she 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  room^  leaving  me  alone  with 
four  children— mie,  who  had  never  known  in  all  my  life  what 
to  say  to  a  child  ?  .  ^ 

'*  Ma's  always  like  that  when  she  has  visitors,''  observed 
Tommy,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  intended  to  be  reassuring, 
and  which  undoubtedly  was  so. 

"  This,"  said  Ducky,,  touching  a  clean  counterpane-r-we 
were  in  the  best  bedroom  by  this  time,  for  Mrs.  Turtle  had 
insisted  upon  my  seeing  everything  there  was  to  see — 
**  was  put  on  for  you,  and  will  be  taken  off  when  you  go." 

"You're  to  stop  for  tea^"  further  explained  Speckles' 
friend.     "  Mimy  has  gone  into  the  village  for  some  buns." 

"  And  I  am  to  show  you  the  back  way  to  the  station 
when  you  go,"  explained  Tonrniy,  still  unconsciously  posing 
for  his  photograpL 

"  And  remember,  ma  said  you  were  to  be  sure  and  not 
take  a  shilling  if  the  gentleman  offered  it  to  you,"  sup- 
plemented Ducky. 

Being  furnished  with  which  general  carte  du  pays^  all 
that  remained  was  to  get  out  of  the  house  as  speedily 
as  might  be.  So,  after  having  declined  Mrs.  Turtle's  offer 
of  wine,  one  glass  of  which  she  was  good  enough  to  say 
could  not  hurt  me,  and  assured  her  it  was  out  of  my  power 
to  stop  and  partake  of  tea,  and  having  got  rid  of  Tommy 
at  the  Oak  and  Thistle,  where  he  struck  off  to  spend  the 
shilling  already  biunoing  his  pocket,  I  walked  slowly  up  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  village  speculating  not  unplea- 
santly as  to  all  I  should  do  when  The  Snuggery  was  indeed 
my  very  own^ 

Already  I  felt  myself  an  inhabitant  of  Reedboume — its 
people  were  to  be  my  people,  its  doings  my  doings. 

With  what  interest  I  regarded  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
returned  my  scrutiny  i«:ith  a^  look  of  bland  ligVvleovA 
curiosity  \ 

If  he  had  been  a  Utile  less  Uke^  a  fox  his  appeaiauce 
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might  have  pleased  me  better,  but  his  face  was  one  which 
would  probably  improve  upon  acquaintance ;  and  in  fancy 
I  could  perceive  those  keen  eyes  glancing  over  m^  little 
library  of  good  and  rare  books ;  watch  those  thm  lips 
unclose  to  make  some  apt  quotation,  to  utter  some  apposite 
remark.  Nay,  might  it  not  even  be  that  hereafter  I  should 
know  him  so  well  as  to  speak  of  those  doubts  which 
trouble  faith,  though  they  cannot  destroy  it  ?  That  spare 
frame,  that  worn  face,  that  ascetic  expression,  spoke  of 
thought  and  learning,  while  at  the  same  time  something 
in  his  appearance  gave  me  the  impression  that  this  person 
whom  I  set  down  as  the  rector,  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
using  the  phrase  in  its  best  and  widest  sense. 

If  such  were  the  case,  he  would  sympathise  with  the 
wrestlings  I  had  held  over  vexed  subjects,  not  merely  in 
theology,  but  Nature — sympathise,  even  though  he  failed  to 
solve  them. 

Yes,  I  thought  everything  in  Reedboume,  from  The 
Snuggery  to  the  parson,  promised  well  for  comfort  My 
own  poor  father  had  been  somewhat  of  a  mere  book-worm, 
yet  how  gladly  strangers  entering  our  parish  welcomed  his 
rare  visits,  or  accepted  his  ever-ready  hospitality  !  On  the 
same  principle,  I  felt  that  I,  who  do  not  care  for  chance 
acquaintances,  should  nevertheless  be  more  than  pleased 
to  clasp  the  hand  of  this  new  spiritual  guide ;  and  though 
I  rebuked  myself  for  the  bigoted  idea,  still  it  would  recur 
to  me  that  the  rector  could  not  fail  to  be  delighted  when 
he  heard  The  Snuggery  was  not  given  over  to  another 
itinerant  preacher,  but  to  a  stanch  church-goer,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  thirty-five  years'  experience,  had  heard 
almost  every  sermon  delivered  in  London  worth  listening 
to. 

"  He  is  about  my  own  age,"  I  considered,  "and  probably 
is  acquainted  with  many  of  the  celebrities  I  have  heard 
preach.  That  will  be  another  topic  of  interesting  conver- 
sation ; "  and,  so  thinking,  I  went  on  my  way  with  a  light 
heart  and  an  agreeable  expression  of  countenance,  pausing 
often  to  regard  the  exterior  of  some  large  house,  and  wonder 
who  dwelt  in  it,  feeling  [even  a  sort  of  proprietorship  in 
the  butcher's  shop,  where  hereafter  I  hoped  to  order  my 
modest  joint ;  and  resisting  an  impulse  to  make  an  errand 
acivss  the  road  and  enter  into  affable  convwst  \nlVi  the 
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grocer,  who,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  a  snowy  white  apron, 
vas  standing  at  his  door  yawning  undisguisedly. 

Yes,  the  village  of  my  dream  at  last :  fairyland,  with  its 
green  banks,  where  in  spring-time  the  primroses  put  out 
their  tender  blossoms  shyly ;  sleepy  hollow,  where  the  rooks 
might  caw  all  the  day  long  an'  it  pleased  them,  without  let 
or  hindrance  ;  cosy  nook,  sheltered  from  the  world's  din  and 
tnrmoil,  the  village  I  had  been  looking  for,  the  ideal  I  had 
sought  to  reaUse,  and  hitherto  in  vain !  Peaceful  and  quiet, 
quiet  as  its  own  graveyard,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  deso- 
late about  its  quietude ! 

After  the  first  few  minutes  there  is  to  a  Londoner  some- 
thing terribly  lonely  in  the  utter  stillness  and  deadness  of 
most  country  places,  but  there  really  was  nothing  lonely 
about  Reedboume.  According  to  its  fashion  it  resembled 
some  out-of-the-way  nook  in  the  City,  or  a  quiet  square  in 
the  West  Central  district  It  was  still,  because  just  out 
of  the  roar  and  fret  of  the  great  hum  of  human  life,  but  it 
vas  not  inanimate.  No  sense  of  death,  or  of  that  repose 
which  is  almost  akin  to  death,  oppressed  me  then  or  after 
in  that  dreamy  village.  There  was  life,  if  not  exuberant 
vitality.  Plenty  of  blood  was  always  coursing  through  its 
reins,  pladd  and  lethargic,  as  was  the  expression  its  fair  face 
wore. 

My  impressions  of  Reedboume,  as  I  paced  slowly 
through  it  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  were  pretty 
neariy  those  Mr.  Smith  had  sneeringly  put  into  words. 

** Amongst  these  daisieij  and  these  buttercups,"  so  I  am 

((oite  certain  ran  my  mental  thoughts,  "  all  the  men  must 

be  honest  and  all  the  women  virtuous.     Here,  no  struggle 

for  mere  existence  can  be  waged.     In  those  humble  but 

P^tty  cottageSy  the  curse  laid  upon  labour  must  seem  shorn 

of  half  its^TTor.      What  would  not  a  cockney,  even  in  the 

^ion  in  life  o^  *  mere  clerk — such  as  I  was,  a  little  time 

Or        '  e  for  that  thatched  hut  all  covered  with  ivy  and 

h^H^th  Tosesy  surrounded  by  its  fair  piece  of  garden- 

7?       here    the   broad-beans  are  now  in  pod,  and  the 

wdf    ^  fruiting  and  blooming  at  the  same  time,  as 

ef-runnCTS         .^^  P    Who  could  be  bankrupt  here  ?    K 

Y  ^^"^L  woiJ^  ^^^^  /?^^  ^  ^^  ""^'^  ^o  wander  into  so 
Ps  o^^r}^M^urh<yo<i'  No  tourer  ever  held  a  bill  of  sale 
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confident  Ay,  let  my  friend  of  the  long  gaunt  frame  and 
the  sad  expression  sneer  as  he  likes,  there  is  no  place  like 
the  country,  and  Reedboume  is  the  best  bit  of  country  in 
England." 

Very  much  cleverer  people  than  myself  have  since  ^ome 
to  precisely  the  same  conclusion ;  which  fact,  while  it  can- 
not quite  exonerate  me  from  the  charge  of  'having  been  a 
simple  fool,  may  at  all  events  serve  to  extenuate  my  folly. 

There  is  a  nice  innocent  took  about  Reedboume  which 
might  deceive  even  a  Bow  Street  magistrate.  He  would  let 
it  out  on  bail,  or  dismiss  any  charge  against  it  instantly,  or 
pat  it  on  the  back  and  sympathise  with  it  as  a  pretty  guileless 
creature  from  the  country,  who  got  into  questionable  com* 
pany,  and  must  be  taken  ckre  of  and  befriended ;  and  then 
Reedboume,  with  a  smile  on  its  lovely  face,  would  **  thank 
his  worship,  and  withdraw,"  and  nobody  would  ever  see  a 
look  of  satire  or  amusement  mffle  its  expression,  since  one 
of  the  things  in  which  that  favoured  village  is  deficient  is  a 
sense  of  humour.  No  surgical  operation  could  make  it  see 
the  point  of  any  joke  which  was  not  either  coarse  or  foolish. 
Its  apprehension,  as  I  understand  the  position  of  affairs  now, 
is  that  of  the  pothouse  or  the  nursery. 

But  on  that  lovely  afternoon  there  was  for  me  *'A  Golden 
Time."  Still,  "The  world  (at  Reedboume)  was  in  its 
prime,"  and  I  enchanted  myself  with  regarding  a  village 
which,  not  content  with  one  green,  as  is  the  custom  of  most 
villages — ^must  be  a  spendthrift  in  that  as  in  all  other  re* 
spects,  and  just  have  a  green,  scattered  all  about  with  sotne 
sort  of  houses — shops,  mansions,  cottages^ — ^wjierever  it 
pleased  the  foot  of  any  chance  wayfarer  to  pause. 

Already  I  had  passed  three :  one  graced  by  a  chestnut- 
tree  and  three  poplars ;  one  bare  of  anything  save  a  pond ; 
one  quite  bewooded  by  elms.  Almost  under  the  shadow 
cast  by  a  line  of  these  trees,  two  waggons  filled  with  furni- 
ture had  come  to  a  stand  immediately  opposite  a  very  large 
house  of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  set  conveniently,  but  not 
too  modestly,  back  from  the  road. 

A  warm  comfortable-looking  house,  that  spoke  of  money 
as  plainly  as  house  well  could. 

The  men  were  busily  engaged  in  putting  nose-bags  on 

their  horses;  Bud  so  I,  who  in  my  old  age  had  gro\«7i  idle 

and  curious,  stood  iooking  through  the  open  ^x^,  waA. 
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speculating  what  die  rooms  in  tfiat  house  might  be  like,  and 
who  the  people  were  that  would  be  soon  occupying  them. 

A  dreamer  all  my  life,  I  pictured  the  new  tenants  as 
middle-aged,  solidly  wealthy  people,  quiet  ib  thdr  habits, 
regular  in  their  hours,  punctual  in  their  payments 

They  had  sons  and  daughters  almost  grown  up,  and 
younger  children  as  well ;  the  family  must  he  large,  because, 
manifesdy,  the  house  had  been  built  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  man  whose  quiver  was  full  to  overflowing 

Unless  they  were  Quakers — ^and  about  this  I  had  my 
misgivings,  as  there  was  a  grave,  rich,  substantial,  solidly-sure 
lix)k  about  the  house  and  the  appurtenances  thereof,  which 
might  well  have  attracted  and  retained  the  notice  of  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends — the  new  tenants  would 
gi\'e  many  a  party,  and  add  considerably  to  the  liveliness  of 
Reedboume. 

To  myself  I  could  picture  little  boys  in  knickerbockers, 
Utile  girls  with  masses  of  fair  hair  flowing  down  their  backs, 
coming  and  going,  out  and  in  the  old-fashioned  house.  I 
fancied  in  the  winter  walking  past  that  dwelling  and  seeing 
the  gas-light  gleam  across  the  darkness,  smd  carnages 
setting  down  guests ;  while  as  for  the  summer,  from  open 
windows  I  felt  satisfied  music  would  float  and  laughter 
ccha 

Ay,  for  long  years  I  had  been  lonely — God  alone  knows 
bow  lonely — but  humbly  I  thank  Him  my  heart  never  grew 
chin,  my  temper  grudging.  The  happy  faces  of  the 
children,  the  beauty  of  lovely  women,  the  luxury  of  refined 
homes ;  these  things  though  not  mine,  and  not  for  me,  had 
^hrays  seemed  gracious  and  exquisite  even  in  the  darkest 
days  of  poverty ;  and  was  it  likely  that  now,  when  I  had 
money  to  spare,  leisure  and  health,  eyes  to  behold  the 
fairness  of  Nature,  ears  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the 
hum  of  the  grasshopper,  I  should  wish  other  than  that  the 
new  owner  of  the  Queen  Anne  house  should  be  happy  and 
prosperous — ^though  he  was  nothing  to  me — ^and  I  likely  to 
be  for  ever  something  less  than  nothing  to  him  ? 

Just  then  a  gardener  coming  to  the  gate  touched  his  hat 
to  me. 

"Beautiful  day,  sir,"  he  remarked. 

** Lovely,"   I  answered.     "The  fresh  tenants  will  take 
possession  under  every  advantage" 
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"  Bless  you,  sir,  they  won't  be  in  for  a  fortnight  yet,  I 
daresay.  Half  the  furniture  isn't  down,  and  the  workmen 
can't  be  out  of  the  new  billiard-room  this  week.  It  will  be 
a  place,  sure-ly.  If  the  old  Squire  could  see  the  house  now 
he  would  go  on.  He  was  that  mean  within  doors  he  did 
not  even  let  the  smell  of  paint  nigh  it  for  forty  year ;  and 
now  this  gentleman  he  has  pulled  down  and  built  up,  and 
tore  down  partitions  and  thrown  out  rooms.  Ah,  we  want 
more  of  his  sort  about  Reedboume,  that  we  do  ! " 

*^  What  is  the  gentleman's  name ?"  1  asked. 

"  Mr.  De  Field,  sir.  Field,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
they  calls  him  for  short  up  in  London." 

"  Field  ! "  I  repeated.     "  Do  you  mean  Frank  Field  ?  " 

"  Very  like,  sir ;  the  things  come  down  addressed  with  a 
Christian  Hef,  but  I  am  no  scholard." 

"  Frank  Field  taken  this  place  ?  "  I  repeated  to  myself 
in  amazement,  not  indeed  that  in  these  days  of  rapid 
fortune-making  I  ought  to  have  felt  surprised  at  anything ; 
but  then  I  had  known  Mr.  Field  when  he  could  certainly  not 
have  taken  even  so  good  a  little  cottage  as  The  Snuggery. 

"  I  suppose  the  gardens  are  very  large  ? "  I  remarked, 
while  my  eyes  looked  longingly  inside  the  gate. 

"  Will  you  take  a  walk  round,  sir  ?  "  suggested  the  man, 
who,  already  full  of  beer,  probably  scented  more  in  the 
direction  of  my  waistcoat-pocket  "  The  men  will  attend 
to  their  vans;  they  are  only  gone  round  to  the  Reedboume 
Arms  for  half  a  pint,  and  they  won't  need  me  yet  awhile. 
Yes,  sir,  the  gardens  has  always  been  very  good,  noted  far 
and  near.  In  the  old  Squire's  time,  though  he  could  abear 
to  spend  no  money  indoofs  a'most  at  all,  he  still  were 
liberal-handed  about  the  houses  and  suchlike.  'Don't 
spare  the  muck,  Hamer,'  he  used  to  say.  Hamer  was 
head  and  I  was  one  of  the  under  ones ;  and,  by  Jingo,  he 
didn't  spare  it  1  There  is  not  such  a  bit  of  ground  in  all 
the  parish,  though  I  say  it ;  and  you  might  search  England 
through  and  not  find  such  camellias  as  I  could  have  shown 
you  three  months  ago." 

But  what  I  wanted  more  especially  to  see  was  the  inside 

of  the  dwelling-house;  and  as  we  passed  from  room  to 

room  my  old-fashioned  ideas  were  fairly  put  to  the  rout. 

Suchpaintmg — such  moulding — such  gilding!    And  then 

tAe  paperhangings  and  the  furniture  I 
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Almost  overwhelmed,  I  stood  and  looked  about  me. 

Home !  Could  anybody  feel  at  home  in  such  a  blaze 
of  colour?  But  then  my  ignorance,  my  utter  ignorance  of 
high  life,  of  wealthy  life — of  any  life,  in  fact,  save  that  led 
by  a  poor  clerk  in  an  insurance  office  !  Pity  me,  reader, 
when  I  tell  you  I  could  see  no  more  children  leaving  and 
entering  that  abode.  Little  gentlemen  and  little  ladies, 
it  might  be,  would  cross  its  threshold  in  the  days  to  come, 
but  girls  and  boys  never;  no  clay  marbles,  no  wooden 
hoops,  nothing  common  or  unclean,  could  possibly  gain 
access  to  those  begilt,  besatined,  bemirrored  rooms. 

Even  The  Snuggery,  with  its  hateful  children,  its  snarling 
dogg  its  moulting  parrot,  its  worn  carpets  and  piano,  sup- 
ported on  one  side  by  a  music-stool  screwed  up  to  its 
fullest  height,  seemed  more  to  merit  the  sacred  epithet  of 
Home  than  this  spick  and  span  old  house,  rouged  and 
powdered  like  some  ancient  beauty,  renovated,  restored, 
and  spoiled. 

Wdl,  well,  and  so  De  Field  had  prospered,  and  was 
going  in  for  a  Queen  Anne  house  at  Ree4bourne,  respect- 
ability and  ostentation.  What  on  earth  did  it  all  matter  to 
me  ?    And  yet  it  did  matter,  for  I  felt  angry. 

Why  ?  Ah,  for  that  sensation  I  can  give  you  nor  verse 
nor  chapter. 

He  had  a  house  which  pleased  him ;  soon  I  hoped  to 
have  a  house  which  pleased  me.  I  did  not  envy  him  all  his 
brass  and  glass.  I  would  not  have  taken  the  residence  so 
decked  out,  as  a  gift ;  and  yet  the  sight  of  Mr.  De  Field's 
new  home,  white,  glittering,  filled  with  easy-chairs  and 
easier  couches,  surrounded  by  flowers,  got  up  in  every 
respect  regardless  of  expense,  filled  me  with  a  curious  dis- 
content, a  vague  dissatisfaction. 

Perhaps  because  I  knew  the  man,  not  personally  indeed, 
save  in  the  vaguest  and  most  distant  fashion,  as  an  omni- 
bus cad  may  know  the  fare  who  has  once  travelled  with  him 
from  Paddington  to  the  Bank ;  perhaps  because  I  was  an 
old-fashioned  simpleton,  and  deemed  the  house  of  a 
business  man  should  look  like  business  until  the  hour  when 
he  and  commerce  shook  hands  and  separated  on  the  very 
best  of  terms — ^those,  namely,  of  mutual  respect. 

Anyhow,   Mr.  De  Field's  *' little  box"  at   ReedbouTive 
iaoHed  to  recommend  itself  to  m/ primitive  tastes,  the  ^rtviie 
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its  magnificence  aroused  those  feelings— of  shall  we  say 
envy,  jealousy,  and  all  uncharitableness  ? — to  which  ex- 
pression has  already  been  given. 

Somehow  gilding  and  buhl  cabinets,  inlaid  tables,  and 
carpets,  and  hangings,  which  dazzle  with  their  brightness, 
seem  to  me  out  of  place  in  Arcadia.  ' 

Among  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups,  should  we  not 
rather  consider  Nature^s  arrangement  of  colours,  than  revel 
in  the  Tyrian  hues  of  Art  ? 

But  there,  I  am  an  old  fogey !  "  A  poor,  dear,  stupid, 
silly  old  man  ! "  as  I  have  been  given  to  understand  Mrs. 
Turtle  styled  me,  though,  indeed,  if  you  come  to  that, 
there  cannot  be  such  a  disparity  of  years  between  myself 
and  the  buxom  T.  as  could  justify  her  standing  on  the 
vantage  ground  of  youth  in  order  to  contemplate  the 
waste  of  years  across  which  I  have  travelled  since  I  left  my 
cradle. 

As  for  the  grounds  belonging  to  Mr.  De  Field's  house, 
Squire  Blunt,  the  old  proprietor,  who  dearly  loved  shrubs, 
flowers,  trees,  a  thick  sward,  and  conservatories  full  of  all 
rare  exotics,  had  made  them  as  beautiful  as  he  could,  and 
the  new  owner  was  spoiling  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

Yes,  it  was  all  of  a  piece.  The  cold  papers,  the  bright 
mouldings,  the  chilly  glass  screens,  the  hard  pictures,  the 
sculpture  placed  where,  if  marble  could  shiver,  those 
scantily-dressed  figures  must  have  perished  from  cold — 
these  things,  I  say,  were  but  complementary  to  the  starve- 
ling standard  roses,  the  lawns  shaved  to  baldness,  the 
hideous  ornamental  gravel,  the  still  more  hideous  floral 
arrangement  out  of  doors. 

"  Money  has  been  no  object,"  remarked  my  cicerone,  as 
I  stood  looking  at  some  bedding-out  designs,  some  of 
which  resembled  very  ill-made  jam  tarts,  and  others  an 
elaborate  trifle.  "What  Mr.  De  Field  always  says  is, 
*  Spare  no  expense.'  So  as  the  things  is  done  properly, 
money  is  no  object." 

"  So  I  should  say,"  I  answered ;  and  having  produced 
from  my  waistcoat-pocket  the  coin  for  which  the  man's 
fingers  were  itching,  I ,  left  Reed  House,  and  walked  up 
towards  the  station  with  a  little — ^just  a  little— of  the 
enchantment  which  had  hung  about  my  visions  for  an  hour 
previously,  dispelled 
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As  I  wended  my  way  through  the  straggling  village,  I 
saw  another  arrival  of  furniture,  portending  a  fresh  inhabi- 
tant in  Reedboume. 

This  time,  however,  there  was  no  flourish  of  trumpets 
about  the  business.  The  removal  had  evidently  been 
effected  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  the  goods  which 
"Nelson,  Carrier,"  brought  down  in  two  carts  from  the 
station,  were  as  different  from  those  still  waiting  delivery 
at  Reed  House  as  "  Skim  Dick  "  is  from  Stilton. 

Old  chaiis,  old  carpets,  old  tables,;  bedding  sewed  up  in 
bundles,  boxes  of  queer  shapes  and  size^,  all  these  goods 
and  chattels  were  solemnly  deposited  round! and  about  the 
side  path  in  front  of  a  very  small  cottage,  and  from  thence 
conveyed  by  the  carrier,  his  son,  and  a  diminutive  maid^ 
servant  into  the  interior.  , 

As  I  paused  for  a  moment,  contrasting^  not  imcfaaritably, 
I  hope,  the  furniture  of  the  two  houses,  a  couple  of  women 
passed  by. 

*•  Lor,"  said  one,  in  that  tone  of  voice  which  so  enor- 
mously reminds  one  of  very  sharp  vinegar,  "what  a  mangey 
lot  of  sticks  I  If  th^y  had  been  mine,  I  should  have  felt 
ashamed  to  mov^  them." 

"  Perhaps  he  hadn*t  no  money  to  buy  no  more,"  hazarded 
the  other.  "  Some  of  them  curates  is  as  poor  as  church 
mice." 

"  Calls  theirselves  gentlemen,  too,"  said  No.  i.  "  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  patience  with  such  airs  and  graces.  What 
I  says,  when  I  hears  about  gentlefolk,  is,  'Have  they  a 
carriage,  and  do  they  keep  a  suit  of  servants?'  If  not, 
they  may  be  very  good  sort  of  people,  but  they  ain't  my 
sort,  that's  alL" 

If  we  think  of  it,  fools  are  oftentimes  the  best  exponents 
of  this  world's  wisdoin;  and  not  so  confident  as  I  had 
once  felt  that  London  notions  and  modem  ideas  were 
unknown  in  the  rural  districts,  I  bent  my  steps  to  the  little 
station,  where,  having  half  an  hour  to  wait,  I  sat  inhaling 
the  odour  of  the  pine  woods,  and  watching  the  "  gallopers" 
as  they  raced  through  without  stopping  to  London,  or  sped 
like  the  wind  to  the  towns  lying  in  Uie  placid. country  far 
and  far  away. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ADELAIDE   LEMBERa 

In  due  time  I  became  the  owner  of  that  eligible  freehold 
property  set  forth  in  Messrs.  Twiner's  advertisement ;  but 
it  was  far  on  in  the  autumn  before  I  actually  entered  into 
possession  of  my  new  estate.  Words  cannot  tell  what  I 
endured  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Turtle  ere  doing  so.  For 
good  steady  persistency,  for  determined  resolution  to  strive 
and  obtain  her  own  way,  for  utter  want  of  delicate  sentiment 
and  lack  of  consideration  towards  the  feelings  of  other 
people,  commend  me  to  the  widowed  mother  of  a  large 
family.  Truly  her  weakness  is  her  strength;  her  forlorn 
position  is  a  very  tower  of  strength. 

When  a  woman  confronts  a  man,  arrayed  in  crape  and 
surrounded  by  pledges  of  affection  in  all  states  and  stages 
of  growth ;  when  she  says  she  is  poor,  alone  in  the  world, 
making  a  struggle  to  bring  up  her  "  dear  children,"  respect- 
ably, what  can  one  do  but  submit  ?  What  could  I  do  but 
submit  ?  Nothing ;  and  so  I  submitted,  until  life  became 
a  burden,  and  the  postman's  knock  grievous  as  a  running 
sore;  till,  in  fact,  if  she  would  have  only  returned  the 
purchase-money,  The  Snuggery  had  been  hers  and  a  hand- 
some cheque  as  well.  Fortunately,  however,  Mrs.  Turtle 
did  not  desire  to  repossess  the  eligible  freehold.  She  only 
wanted  to  rent  it,  and  proposed  that  I  should  board  and 
lodge  with  her. 

"  She  knew  she  could  make  me  comfortable,"  she  wrote. 
"  At  any  rate,  I  might  try  the  experiment  for  three  months," 
which,  she  went  on  to  say,  would  not  "  bind  either  of  us  " — 
the  meaning  of  such  utterance  being  to  my  apprehension  still 
enveloped  in  mystery.  Her  first  request  was  that  she  might 
remain  for  a  little  while  after  the  sale  of  the  cottage.  This, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  being  conceded,  the  little  while 
lengthened  itself  out  over  the  fruit  season,  during  which 
Mrs.  Turtle  so  bestirred  herself  that  not  an  apple  or  pear 
was  left  on  the  branches,  while  the  filbert  and  walnut  trees 
were  stripped  with  masterly  comprehensiveness.  Of  course 
I  did  not  Tvant  the  fruit ;  but  still  as  I  had  paid  her  indi- 
rldually  and  collectively,  for  every  cabbage  on  ibe  ^ouad. 
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every  pippin  on  the  boughs,  she  need  not  have  left  the 
place  bare  as  though  locusts  had  passed  over  it. 

When  I  refused  her  proposal  of  "  sharing  expenses,"  and 
negatived  a  suggestion  that  she  should  remain  at  The 
Snuggery  as  managing  housekeeper,  she  attacked  me  about 
the  furniture,  under  pretence  that  I  had  got  her  poor 
husband's  property  "  dirt  cheap,"  since  "  everybody  said  " 
if  the  auction  had  not  taken  place  on  a  wet  day,  such  a 
freehold  would  have  fetched  double.  She  insisted  that  I, 
and  I  only,  ought  to  purchase  her  furniture.  All  in  vain  I 
represented  that  I  did  not  require  her  chairs  and  tables, 
and  that  when  she  removed  to  the  lodging-house  she  spoke 
of  purchasing,  all  the  odds  and  ends  The  Snuggery  con- 
tained would  come  in  useful  She  turned  my  arguments 
against  myself.  Where  could  such  odds  and  ends  prove  so 
useful  as  just  where  they  were  ?  As  for  the  lodging-house, 
everything  in  it  would  be  complete  and  *' ready  to  her 
hand." 

After  this  purchase  was  completed  Mrs.  Turtle  discovered 
there  were  some  articles  included  in  the  sale  *'  she  would 
not  have  parted  with,  if  it  were  ever  so,"  and  entreated  me 
to  allow  her  to  buy  them  bacL 

Having  no  passionate  attachment  for  anything  in  the 
house,  I  asked  her  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  goods  she 
wished  to  retain,  and,  under  the  delusion  that  she  meant  to 
move  at  once,  gave  them  to  her.  But  Mrs.  Turtle  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  moving.  She  now  reverted  to  her 
original  proposition  of  renting  the  house ;  this  time,  how- 
ever, without  any  suggestion  added,  of  "  receiving  me  "  as  a 
lodger. 

Politely  enough,  as  I  fancied,  considering  what  had  gone 
before,  I  wrote  stating  I  had  bought  the  place  for  occupa- 
tion rather  than  investment,  and  that  though  I  felt  grieved 
at  seeming  to  hurry  her  movements,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  on  what  date  it  would  suit  her  convenience  to  leave 
The  Snuggery.  In  reply  Mrs.  Turtle  inquired  "  if  I  wanted 
to  turn  her  and  her  fatherless  children  out  on  the  world 
without  a  roof  to  shelter  them  ?  " 

At  that  point  I  lost  patience.     It  was  then  I  went  to  xtcj 
solicitors.  The  Three  Children,  and  instructed  them  to  sa^ 
I  was  willing  to^Jve  up  my  purchase  if  Mrs.  Turtle  VvsheA 
the  a/3klr  canceUed    Mrs.  Turtle  thereupon  came  to  xsxj 
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lodgings,  and  wept  and  $colded  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
my  despair  I  caught  up  my  hat  and  fled^  leaving  the  elderly 
spinster,  who  owned  the  house,  to  get  rid  of  her  as  best 
she  could.  From  my  lodgings  she  went  to  my  solicitors, 
who,  having  been  forewarned  by  me,  politely  but  firmly 
declined  to  see  her  on  any  pretext  whatever.  It  is  related 
that  Mrs.  Turtle  sat  in  the  clerks*  office  for  three  mortal 
hours,  and  asked  each  person  who  went  in  or  came  out  if 
he  was  Mr.  Greatchild,  or  Mr.  Fairboy,  or  Mr.  Goodlad, 
and  that  during  that  period  not  a  man  could  be  found  who 
would  confess  to  being  a  principal  in  the  firm. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Fairboy  had  driven  over  to  Mr.  Turtle's 
office  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
state  of  affairs. 

"  I'll  soon  settle  that,"  remarked  Mrs.  Turtle's  relative, 
and  he  proved  as  good  as  his  word.  Within  a  week  Mrs. 
Turtle  had  left  The  Snuggery,  and  I  was  installed  as  owner. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  advertise  an  auction  of  the 
furniture,  which  Mrs.  Turtle,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
duly  attended*  in  company  with  two  of  her  children.  She 
cried  a  good  deal,  it  is  stated,  and  confided  to  a  friend,  in 
a  stage  "  aside,"  that  she  had  been  "  robbed  and  cheated, 
completely  taken  in."  Likewise  she  pointed  to  several  of 
the  lots,  and  said  they  were  really  hers,  but  that  she  had 
been  "  dared  to  remove  them  ;  "  and  that  when  she  went 
to  bid  a  tearful  farewell  to  the  cow,  the  poultry,  and  the 
horse,  which  were  not  included  in  the  sale,  she  observed, 
"  she  trusted  they  would  be  treated  better  than  she  had 
been,  but  that  it  always  fared  ill  with  poor  dumb  beasts 
when  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  who  would 
most  likely  starve  them — if  they  did  not  do  worse." 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  no  matter  how  limited  one's 
acquaintance  may  be,  some  good-natured  soul  always  turns 
up  ready  to  repeat  tidbits  of  conversation,  in  which  no 
single  compliment  to  one's  good  qualities  finds  a  place  ! 

Once  rid  of  the  furniture,  I  invoked  the  aid  of  painters, 
and  paperers;  the  smoke  of  years  was  cleared  off  the 
ceilings,  the  dirt  of  years  painted  out,  the  walls  were  covered 
with  pretty  chintz-like  hangings  ;  not  an  inch  of  the  house 
but  was  swept  and  garnished ;  and  then  I  sent  down  new, 
but  not  expensive,  furniture,  and  took  possession. 
"Lor*,  sir,  it  do  look  gay,"  remained  VJci^  ^oxcvasx  1  hzA 
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enga^d  to  look  after  my  domestic  concerns,  as  she  gave  a 
little  final  dust  to  an  easy-chair  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
cast  a  not  quite  approving  glance  around,  the  while  she 
added, 

**  The  old  place  is  as  smart  now  as  if  it  was  expecting  a 
yomig  wife." 

''  There  is  no  young  wife  for  me,  if  that  is  what  you  mean, 
Mis.  Brooker,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  well,  sir,  it  is  perhaps  best  as  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Brooker,  manifestly  relieved 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,"  I  replied,  catching 
sight  as  I  spoke  of  my  own  worn  face  and  old-fashioned 
figure  and  elderly  movements  in  a  mirror  opposite ;  and  I 
meant  what  I  said,  though  never  for  a  moment  did  I  con- 
ceal from  myself  the  fact  that  in  every  paper  I  had  chosen, 
every  article  of  furniture  I  had  selected,  the  hope  of  a 
woman's  approval,  the  desire  of  a  woman's  smile,  influenced 
my  purchase 

"  Some  day,"  I  thought,  "  some  day  she  may  come  here 
—one  never  can  tell  when,  or  how  soon — ^and  I  should  like 
her  to  find  everything  bright  and  pretty  and  gay,  to  do  her 
honour." 

Ah,  Mrs.  Turtle,  with  a  little  underlying  venom,  you 
styled  me  "  A  poor  dear,  stupid,  silly  old  man ! "  but  you 
never  understood  how  much  truth  there  was  in  the  state- 
ment 

Stupid  and  silly  enough  Heaven  knows,  though  not, 
perhaps,  utterly  foolish,  seeing  that  through  all  I  never 
dreanU  of  such  a  madness  as  marriage!  In  the  little 
episode  which  lay  next  my  heart,  of  which  no  one  knew 
anything  save  myself,  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
though,  indeed,  I  should  have  writhed,  had  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Turtle  imagined  my  memory  held  so  fair  an  image. 

As  it  fell  about,  I  will  tell  it  to  you,  reader,  only  to 
account,  recollect,  for  the  dainty  deckings  of  my  new 
house  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  instincts  of  my 
life. 

I  must  go  back  a  little  in  my  tale,  nearly  six  years,  in 
fact,  in  order  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  which 
gave  to  my  existence  the  only  gleam  of  romance  that  evex 
tinged  with  colour  the  monotonous  gray  of  an  expexieivce 
made  up  of  commonplace  events  and  routine  duties.    It 

r  2 
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was  raining.  Looking  back,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  rained 
on  very  many  days  as  I  paced  to  and  from  the  office.  At 
all  events,  on  that  particular  winter's  night  I  remembered 
it  rained  sharply,  and  when  I  turned  from  the  City  Road 
into  a  side  street,  on  my  way  westerly  towards  Pentonville, 
the  wind  caught  my  umbrella  and  almost  blew  it  inside  out 
Altogether  I  was  not  in  an  amiable  mood  when  I  reached 
my  lodgings.  I  had  been  detained  at  the  office.  I  was 
cold  and  wet  and  hungry.  My  tea  was  not  ready,  the 
"  kettle  did  not  boil ; "  the  servant  said  a  "  new  lodger  for 
the  first  floor  had  put  them  out"  Whereupon  I  made 
some  remark  to  the  effect  that  probably  ere  long  they 
would  require  a  new  lodger  for  the  ground-floor. 

It  was  not  often  I  spoke  hastily  either  to  landladies 
or  their  servants,  but  on  this  especial  evening  I  felt  so 
thoroughly  out  of  tune  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  maid 
telling  her  mistress  "the  parlours"  had  come  home  as 
"  cross  as  two  sticks."  I  heard  her  make  this  statement 
with  my  own  ears,  and  decided  that  general  amiability  of 
manner  towards  lodging-house  keepers  was  a  mistake.  After 
a  time  she  brought  up  the  kettle  half  full  of  lukewarm  water, 
supplemented  the  kettle  with  the  tea-tray,  tried  to  poke  up 
a  recently-lit  fire  into  a  blaze,  and  then  asked  if  I  was 
pleased  to  want  anything  more. 

The  "  no  "  she  received  in  answer  certainly  did  not  err 
on  the  side  of  geniality. 

Drawing  up  a  chair  to  the  Are  and  pulling  a  book  out  of 
my  pocket,  I  beguiled,  with  reading,  the  time  till  flame 
should  so  far  conquer  smoke  as  to  enable  the  kettle  to  boiL 
As  I  read  my  ill  humour  vanished.  Always  to  me  the 
words  of  a  wise  calm  writer  have  proved  as  soothing  as  the 
tones  of  a  congenial  friend.  This  was  what  I  opened  on — 
a  grave  truth  spoken  across  the  centuries  by  a  man  whose 
weakness  can  never  neutralise  his  greatness,  whose  grasp  of 
intellect  was,  nevertheless,  powerless  to  protect  him  from 
venality : 

"  Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark ;  and 

as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increased  with  tales,  so  is 

the  other "  and  in  like  stately  measure  to  the  end  of  that 

short  poignant  essay,  which  would  make  even  one  who 

never  before  thought  reflect    Ah,  well  indeed  might  Ben 

Jonson  say  of  the  man  who  penned  Vt,  "  Ixv  Vi\&  adversity  I 
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ever  prayed    that  Heaven  would  give  him  strength,  for 
greatness  he  could  not  want !" 

I  had  just  not  closed,  but  laid  down  my  book  for  a 
moment,  with  one  finger  keeping  the  page  open,  and  was 
considering,  when  suddenly  there  floated  on  my  ear  what  I 
had  never  before  heard  of  in  that  or  any  other  lodging- 
house — the  tones  of  music 

So-called  music  it  had  been  my  doom  to  listen  to  far  and 
far  too  often — ^so  often,  indeed,  that  of  late  years,  before 
taking  apartments,  I  always  inquired  into  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  dwelling  where  I  t'  ought  of  pitching  my 
tent,  and  of  the  other  dwellings  to  righc  and  left  Whether, 
for  example,  the  hall  of  No.  3  intervened  between  the  par- 
lour of  No.  2  and  its  own  ground-floor  apartments ;  and  if 
the  young  gentleman  at  No.  i  performed  in  the  summer 
evenings  on  any  sort  of  instrument,  either  in  the  garden  at 
the  rear  or  beside  the  open  window  in  front  Further,  I  in- 
stituted strict  cross-examination  as  to  the  presence  in  No.  2 
of  any  piano,  accordion,  flute,  violin,  or  penny-whistle,  and 
satisfied  myself,  as  far  as  any  human  being  could,  that  no 
means  of  oral  torture,  beyond  the  vocal  organs  of  the  in- 
evitable drab,  and  the  shrill  nagging  voice  of  her  mistress, 
existed  on  the  premises. 

On  entering  into  negotiations  with  my  present  landlady, 
none  of  these  precautions  had  been  neglected,  and  for 
twelve  months  not  a  sound  of  attempted  melody,  save 
an  occasional  psalm-tune  or  sentimental  ditty,  sung  through 
the  nose  and  ascending  from  the  basement,  had  harassed 
my  ear. 

Judge,  then,  of  my  astonishment  when,  under  the  very 
roof  which  sheltered  me,  I  heard  for  the  first  time  the  notes 
of  a  piano,  touched  by  no  uncertain  hand,  and  a  voice,  such 
as  we  might  fancy  the  angels  to  possess,  break  the  silence. 

Ay,  that  was  music,  and  under  its  spell  my  heart  began  to 
beat  painfully ! 

As  the  feet  of  the  little  children  dance  when  the  organ- 
grinder  wakens  with  a  lively  measure  the  echoes  of  some 
grimy  court,  so  my  soul,  long  a  stranger  to  any  sound  which 
could  remind  it  of  a  brighter  gayer  world  outside  the  daily 
rotmd  of  duties,  which  had  become  so  accustomed  thai  tVvty 
ceased  to  be  even  weary,  started  with  sl  throb,  to  find  VVS 
puises  were  only  numb,  not  dead 
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Softly  I  crept  to  the  door,  and,  leaving  it  ajar,  rettimed  to 
my  chair  and  listened — O,  how  I  listened  ! 

With  what  bated  breath,  what  amazed  surprise,  what 
ashamed  emotion,  I  drank  in  the  sweetness  of  that  wonder- 
ful voice !  In  my  night  of  middle  age,  which  had  never 
known  moon  nor  star,  it  came  as  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale comes  to  the  weary  watcher  beside  Uie  bed  of  pain. 
My  eyes  grew  dim.  I  could  not  see  the  lamp  or  the  fire- 
light clearly ;  unheeded,  the  unwatched  kettle  boiled  will- 
ingly, and  spluttered  over  the  hearth.  I  dared  not  stretch 
forth  my  hand.  I  almost  feared  to  draw  my  breath,  lest  the 
spell  should  be  broken. 

In  a  moment,  silence  The  wild  bird-notes  ceased 
suddenly;  all  at  once  the  song  died — not  gradually  or 
naturally,  but  in  its  very  midst ;  the  bubbling  of  the  kettle, 
the  spluttering  of  the  water  over  the  hot  bars,  became 
painfully  audible ;  then  the  swish-swish  of  my  landlady's 
silk  dress,  brushing  the  stairs  as  she  majestically  descended 
from  the  regions  where  she  robed  herself,  met  my  ear ; 
then  there  came  a  clatter  of  plates,  which  announced  that 
the  family  supper  was  in  course  of  preparation;  then  a 
smell  of  fried  stea^  and  onions ;  the  banging  of  the  front 
gate  as  Mary  Jane  went  out  for  the  evening  beer — these 
things  which  were  usual  occurred,  and  the  voice  which  was 
unusual  remained  silent 

But  all  in  a  moment  I  could  not  return  to  the  making  of 
tea  and  the  poking  of  fires — to  the  solitary  chair,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Lord  of  Verularo.  Out  of  gear  with  myself, 
I  was  standing  moodily  looking  with  my  bodily  eyes  at  the 
flaming  coals,  and  with  my  mental  vision  at  the  hopes  and 
the  enjoyments,  and  the  pleasures,  and  the  pains  of  youth, 
which  my  youth  had  never  known,  when  something  caused 
me  to  look  round,  and  there,  standing  in  the  doorway,  I 
beheld  an  apparition  I  shall  never  forget  so  long  as  I 
remember  anything. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  girl,  who  looked  younger  than 
her  actual  age,  clothed  in  some  soft  black  materi^,  which 
fell  in  artistic  folds  about  her  slight  lithe  figure.  She  was 
fair ;  she  was  beautiful  Not  even  now  could  I  tell  you 
the  exact  colour  of  her  eyes,  but  they  were  large  and 
expressive;  nor  the  shade  of  Viei  biowili^iT^  though  the 
fashion  in  which  it  was  dressed  al  otvc^  axt^'sx^^m^  ^\&\x* 
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tion.  It  looked  Hke  the  nest  of  some  pretty  bird;  and 
lying  amongst  the  tangled  locks,  as  if  merely  resting  there 
and  not  fastened  in  any  way,  was  a  little  bow  of  black 
ribbon.  Ah,  Heaven,  how  often  my  heart  has  ached  in  the 
weary,  lonely  years,  when  memory  has  given  me  back  that 
night,  that  room,  that  girl,  that  mass  of  fair,  soft,  curly, 
clustering  hair,  decked  simply  with  its  own  bright  beauty 
and  a  knot  of  ribbon  ! 

*^  I  did  knock,  sir,"  she  said ;  ''  but  I  could  not  make 
you  to  hear." 

Even  without  the  last  expression  I  should  have  known 
she  was  not  English.  Her  accent  was  unmistakably 
foreign — ^as  foreign  as  the  little  apologetic  gesture  with 
which  she  deprecated  any  possible  anger  at  her  intrusion. 

**  I  could  not  rest,"  she  went  on,  advancing  at  my  en- 
treaty towards  the  fire,  "I  could  not  be  happy  till  I  came 
myself  and  told  you  the  fault  was  indeed  with  me,  and  not 
with  the  good  madame.  When  she  did  let  me  come  here 
she  knew  not  of  the  piano  that  it  was  to  me  needful,  as 
your  book,  your  pen  to  you.  Please  not,  therefore,  to 
make  madame  suffer  for  me.  Never,  never  again,  while 
you  are  at  your  home,  I  will  touch  of  a  note.  If  you  fear, 
I  will  go  so  soon  as  I  can  get  another  lodgment ;  but  leave 
not  madame  on  account  of  my  forget.  I  assure  you 
sacredly  it  was  but  that  it  went  away  from  my  mind  that 
you  had  hatred  of  the  music,  or  I  should  have  kept  quiet — 
still  as  a  very  mouse." 

**  /  hate  music  ! "  I  said  in  astonishment  "  /  wish  you 
to  remain  mute !  I  never  heard  anything  so  exquisite 
as  your  singing  in  all  my  life.  My  only  feeling,  while 
listening,  was  a  desire  it  might  go  on  for  ever." 

**^Ah,  you  make  flattery  !"  she  exclaimed. 

**  Flattery !  No,  indeed,"  I  answered.  "I  came  home  in 
a  bad  humour  with  myself,  the  world,  and  the  weather;  and 
now  I  feel  as  if  there  was  enchantment  in  mere  existence." 

"  But  will  you  not  speak  a  different  story  to  the  madame 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"I  shall  tell  her  I  should  like  to  hear  such  singing  as 
yours  from  morning  till  night." 

She  looked  straight  in  my  face,  as  if  to  read  my  verj 

thoughts;  then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  said,  mtYi 
j^tifal  earnestness, 
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"  I  only  hope  the  other  people  in  this  great  rich  country 
may  be  of  the  same  mind  with  you." 

To  this  hour  I  do  not  know  how  it  all  came  about ;  but 
ten  minutes  later  she  was  sitting  opposite  to  me  pouring 
out  tea  for  both  of  us. 

In  person,  Mrs.  Haymes,  Mary  Jane  being  still  absent, 
answered  the  bell,  and  audibly  ejaculated,  as  she  left  the 
room,  "  Well,  I'm  sure  1 "  in  comment  upon  my  request  for 
a  second  cup  and  saucer. 

No  shyer  man  than  myself  probably  ever  existed,  and  of 
myself  I  certainly  never  should  have  made  friends  with 
Adelaide  Lemberg.  But  she  made  friends  with  me.  Shje 
was  so  solitary,  and  I — to  her  eyes — ^so  old,  that  at  once 
she  gave  me  her  liking  and  her  confidence.  Her  grand- 
mother had  been  English,  which  explained,  she  said,  the 
fact  that  our  language  was  "  to  her  the  same,  only  more 
better  as  the  German.*'  Her  father  was  dead  ;  ach  !  yes, 
I  beheld  ;  and  the  white  delicate  hand  smoothed  down  the 
folds  of  her  black  dress.  And  there  were  the  little  brothers 
and  the  little  sisters,  and  the  mother  so  beloved  and  so 
grief-stricken,  and  with  scanty  store  of  money.  And  she 
had  one  gift,  her  dower  from  God,  and  she  was  come  to 
England,  where  there  was  so  much  gold,  to  strive  and  gain 
some  of  it.  She  had  arrived  but  three  days.  She  had 
friends,  yes,  indeed;  one  of  them  had  sent  her  to 
madame's,  another  was  out  in  the  country,  and  a  third  ill, 
but  she  had  no  need  of  money ;  she  must  wait,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  her  and  the  loved  ones,  all  in  the  good 
time. 

"And  as  I  had  been  so  kind,  so — so  kind  (ah,  how 
pleased  the  mother  and  the  brothers  and  the  sisters  would 
be  when  they  did  read  of  my  having  permitted  her  for  to 
pour  the  tea  !) ;  if  I  truly  did  love  the  music  when  it  was 
not  that  of  the  learners  or  the  streets,  how  she  would  feel 
at  singing  for  me  at  such  times  as  I  had  the  inclination  to 
listen  1 " 

That  was  the  beginning.  When  the  end  came  I  knew  I 
loved  her,  but  I  did  not  tell  her  so.  Foolish  though  I 
might  be,  my  folly  never  urged  me  to  reveal  that  secret 

Nay,  I  strove  with  all  my  strength  to  hide  it,  and  so 

successfully  that,  quick  and  clever  as  she  was,  she  failed  to 

£vess  the  secret  pain  she  made  me  suttei,  XV^  coxcsXx^l  1 
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bd  to  put  on  myself,  when,  with  her  red  lips,  she  innocently 

hissed  her  **  dear,  dear  friend,"  and  bade  him  good-bye,  the 

viiile  tean  filled  her  lovely  eyes.     She  did  not  succeed  all 

at  once.     She  had  sharp  and  weary  work  to  make  her 

genius  recognised.     She  laboured  incessantly,  with  a  steady 

persistency,  an  untiring  energy  which  only  the  young  ever 

display.    She  lived  hard,  how  hard  I  know  now;  for  in 

those  days  I  fared  so  meagrely  myself  that  I  could  scarcely 

realise  the  deprivation  of  proper  food  as  a  serious  calamity. 

It  is  after  people  have  once  been  among  the  flesh-pots  that 

they  hanker  for  them ;  after  they  have  revelled  amongst 

leeks  and  cucumbers  that  they  loathe  the  monotony  of  the 

wholesome  manna. 

Bat  working  or  fasting  or  buffeted  by  Dame  Fortune, 
she  had  ever  a  smile  for  me.  Never,  even  when  it  was 
quhrering  with  disappointment,  did  her  face  fail  to  light  up 
in  welcome  when  I  entered.  Almost  every  evening  either 
she  partook  of  tea  with  me  or  I  of  supper  with  her,  while 
on  Sundays  we  invariably  dined  together. 

Mrs.  Haymes  did  not  quite  like  the  arrangement,  for 
reasons  which  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  ever 
resided  in  lodgings;  but  Adelaide  had  a  fine  disregard,  or 
rather  want  of  perception,  of  the  opinions  of  that  portion  ot 
the  worid  which  could  influence  neither  her  pleasure  nor  her 
profit  (this,  I  fancy,  is  an  idiosyncrasy  of  foreigners  that 
probably  accoimts  for  their  greater  lightness  of  heart),  and 
made  our  mutual  purchases,  and  superintended  the  pre- 
paration of  our  mutual  repasts  with  a  calm  indiflerence  to 
the  opinion  of  Pentonville  in  general  and  our  Row  in  par- 
ticular, which  engendered  a  fine  feeling  of  Christian  and 
sobtuban  hatred  in  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Haymes. 


CHAPTER  VL 


"  SAD  MEMORY.'' 


Owe  afternoon,  'twas  in  April,  I  remember,  having  come 
over  a  little  faint  and  dizzy  while  in  our  secretary's  of&ce, 
he  told  me  to  leaw  off  work  for  that  day,  and  went  so  fai — 
whic2^  lade^ii  for  the  ''Home  and  Fosciga  **  was  very  fax 
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indeed — as  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  nearest  cabstand 
for  a  vehicle  to  take  me  home,  the  fare  of  which  was 
charged  to  the  company.  There  could  not  have  been 
much  the  matter  with  me,  for  as  we  drove  northward  I  felt 
— save  for  a  certain  not  unpleasant  langour — as  well  as  I 
had  ever  done  in  my  life. 

"I  wonder,"  I  considered,  "whether  Adelaide  is  at 
home  ?  If  so  we  will  go  down  the  river  together.  A  little 
change  is  all  I  require." 

For  I  had  been  working  hard  and  late  at  the  office. 
Just  then  we  were  short  of  clerks,  and  business  was  brisk, 
and  the  directors  trusted  to  me^  and — but  all  this  has  little 
to  do  with  my  story. 

Arrived  at  Mrs.  Haymes*  residence  I  dismissed  the  cab- 
man, walked  up  the  garden,  ascended  the  two  steps,  opened 
the  door  with  my  latch-key,  and  beheld  in  the  hall  a  trunk  I 
recognised,  a  familiar  portmanteau,  a  little  bonnet-box  I  had 
seen  before.  All  were  labelled  "  Miss  Lemberg."  Good 
Heavens  !  what  did  it  mean  ? 

Without  the  smallest  ceremony  I  rushed  upstairs  and 
entered  her  room.  She  was  standing  by  the  centre  table 
with  one  hand  resting  upon  it,  doing  nothing ;  for  the  first 
time,  in  all  my  knowledge  of  her,  absolutely  idle. 

"  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Cheverley,  this  is  the  one  good — ^the  one 
bright  spot  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  all  this 
weary  day,  Of  course  I  should  have  written  to  you ;  but 
to  speak  !  ah,  that  is  far,  far  the  best ! " 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked, 
breathlessly. 

"  What  has  happened  b  that  I  have  no  money.  Where 
I  go  is  back  to  the  inn  I  came,  whence  to  hither." 

"  But — but  I  do  not  understand,"  I  gasped ;  "  teU  me 
all — tell  me  everything." 

"Yes  —  friend  loved  —  yes  —  I  tell  you  all  To  the 
madame  here  I  owe  four  weeks'  rent.  Each  day  I  look  for 
a  letter  with  order  from  mine  own  home.  Each  day  it 
comes  not  I  fear  the  dear  mother  must  be  ill,"  here  she 
paused,  and  the  sensitive  lip  twitched.  "So  madame  wants 
her  money.  She  is  poor,  she  says,  like  me,  wishes  that  I 
should  be  no  longer  in  the  place  of  a  better  tenant  There- 
fore,  dear  Mr,  Cheverley,  1  go." 
I  had  been  pulling  myself  logetiiei  as  ^^  ^''^«St&* 
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All  at  once  I  seemed  to  become  aware  of  my  own  physical 
feebleness,  and  of  the  necessity  for  mental  strength.  Yes, 
I  was  ill,  and  I  must  be  well  I  grasped  these  facts  by 
some  iDtuition. 

"Please  to  sit  down,"  I  entreated,  "and  take  off  your 
bat  Do  you  know  how  much  rent  is  owing  to  this  harri* 
dan?" 

"None,  now,  I  am  thankful  to  tell,**  said  Adelaide,  "  as 
I  meant  to  speak  at  first,  only  my  poor  foolishness  came  in 
between ;  the  madame,  she  not  so  unkind  as  I  thought, 
says,  *you  have  a  watch,  you  have  a  chain,  you  give  me 
Ibem,  and  I  return  receipt  for  your  lodgment,  and  you 
can  take  away  your  baggage.  But  you  must  be  out  of  this 
before  three  o'clock.'  Ah,  I  laboured  to  do  it !  Yet  as 
you  see  so  happily,  because  thus  I  behold  you  once  more,  I 
did  fail  of  perfecting  mine  intentions." 

I  did  not  answer  her  words.  I  could  not  It  was  at  that 
moment  I  understood  I  loved  her,  that  the  sweet,  foolish, 
iatal  passion  had  left  me  untouched  in  early  life,  only  to 
strike  me  a  more  deadly  blow  in  my  unlovely  middle  age. 
Without  noticing  that  I  failed  to  reply,  she  went  on  with 
the  low  tender  voice  in  which  it  was  natural  for  her  to  babble 
out  her  pretty  graceful  utterances. 

"How  happened  it  you  came  home?"  she  asked 
^Another  ten  minutes  and  I  should  have  been  here  no 
i&ore.  Ah,  I  see  now  how  it  is  !  How  selfish  it  is  in  me  to 
hitherto  remain  blind  !  You  are  pale — ^you  look  tired ;  you 
bave  returned  in  a  cab ;  you  are  ill ;  dear,  dear  friend,  sit 
down,  and  I  will — no,  I  cannot — yes,  I  shall  go  to  madame, 
and  ask  her  permit  that  I  may  m^kt  you  one  more  cup  of 
tea  before  I  leave." 

"I  am  going  to  see  Mrs.  Hajrmes  myself,"  I  answered 
"Remam  here,  will  you  please,  till  I  come  back  ?  " 

*^  It  is  so  happy  that  you  are  back,"  she  murmiu'ed,  and 
sat  wearily  down  in  a  chair  to  await  my  return. 
In  the  hall  stood  Mrs.  Haymes,  black,  bony,  defiant 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,"  I  said,  holding 
open  my  parlour  door  for  her  to  enter  first,  but  she  declined 
^  politeness. 
"After  you,  sir,  tyj>itfu //^osa     I  hope  I  knows  my  place, 

lSi<^  has  tried  to  keep  it"  ^^         ' 

V^t  asrou  like,  Mrs.  Haymes, "  1  replied      «  Will  you 
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kindly    let    me    know  how  much    Miss    Lemberg    owes 
you?" 

"  Marmselle  owes  me  nothing,  sir.  She  has  got  her  bill 
receipted,  as  she  will  tell  you  if  you  ask  her  and  she  speaks 
the  truth." 

"  Mrs.  Haymes,"  I  said,  "  I  want  Miss  Lemberg's  bill 
and  her  watch  and  chain." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  am  afraid  you'll  have  to  want  them," 
answered  Mrs.  Haymes,  smoothing  out  the  folds  of  her 
black  silk  dress. 

She  was  standing  upon  one  side  of  the  table  and  I  on 
the  other.  I  was  looking  straight  at  her,  while  she  tried  to 
avoid  meeting  my  eye.  Ordinarily  one  of  the  most  timid 
of  men — nervously  averse  to  quarrelling — ^given  to  condone 
small  acts  of  larceny  and  overlook  petty  theft — I  felt  myself 
on  this  occasion  a  very  lion  in  defence  of  that  poor  girl  up- 
stairs. Hitherto  I  had  regarded  my  landlady  with  a  kind 
of  awe,  but  now  I  knew  I  must  subdue  her. 

"  Mrs.  Haymes,"  I  said,  "  I  want  Miss  Lemberg*s  watch 
and  chain." 

She  began  to  waver — I  could  see  it  Had  I  descended 
to  argument  she  might  have  won ;  but,  as  matters  stood, 
I  was  making  an  impression. 

"Dear,  dear,"  she  began,  pulling  out  her  handkerchief 
and  whimpering  a  little  ;  "  all  the  time  you  have  been  with 
me  I  am  sure  we  never  had  a  word  before.  A  kinder, 
quieter,  nicer  gentleman  could  not  have  occupied  apart- 
ments, till  that  first  floor — serpent  as  she  is— came  and 
began  making  mischief.  Them  foreigners  is  all  alike. 
The  minute  one  of  them,  man  or  woman,  crosses  your 
threshold—" 

"Mrs.  Haymes,  will  you  fetch  Miss  Lemberg's  watch 
and  chain  ?  ** 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  Fm  not  going  to  see  your  good 
heart  imposed  upon ;  I  have  your  mterest  too  much  on  my 
mind.  Let  marmselle's  watch  and  cham  be,  Mr.  Cheverley. 
Who  is  she,  I  should  like  to  know,  as  can't  pay  her  way 
honest,  that  she  should  be  let  loose  on  the  world,  with  a 
gold  watch  and  chain  deceiving  them  as  works  their  fingers 
to  the  bone  so  that  they  may  owe  nobody  nothmg  ?  " 

''Mrs.  Haymes,  will  you  fetch  that  vj^XcK  axvd  chain  ?  " 
And  as  I  spoke  I  laid  my  hand  otv  ttv^  \.^\^  ^'vOcv  ^ 
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ceitain  decision  which  startled  the  lady  who  objected  to 
foreigners. 

"  To  tell  you  truth,  sir,  the  things  ain't  in  the  house 
to  fetcL  My  Rosa  Blanche  chanced  to  be  in  here 
vhen  I  took  them  downstairs ;  and  as  her  good  gentleman 
happens  to  be  in  that  line,  working  and  suchlike  for  the 
jewellers  round  about  Clerkenwell,  I  just  lent  the  watch  and 
doin  to  her  so  as  to  make  sure  I  had  not  been  cheated 
altogether  out  of  my  lawful  debt" 

Long  e3q)erience  of  Mrs.  Haymes  convinced  me  there 
vas  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  statement ;  and  therefore, 
producing  my  own  watch,  an  old  silver  warming-pan  of  a 
timekeeper,  which  had  belonged  to  my  grandfather,  I  said  : 
"  Mrs.  Haymes,  I  will  just  give  you  five  minutes  to 
produce  that  watch  and  chain.  If  they  are  not  in  my 
hands  by  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall  reluctantly  be 
obliged  to  go  for  a  policeman." 

To  this  hour  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  I  should 
have  done  with  the  policeman  if  I  had  fetched  him ;  but 
the  shot  told.  Possibly  Mrs.  Haymes'  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  the  law  was  as  vague  as  my  own ;  at  any  rate, 
with  many  tears  and  reproaches,  she  left  the  room,  and 
shortly  reappeared,  stating,  "it  was  a  providence  Rosa 
Blanche  had  turned  into  the  draper's  at  the  comer  to  buy  a 
hood  for  her  youngest  child;  so  there,"  finished  Mrs. 
Haymes,  "  is  the  gold  watch  and  the  gold  chain,  if  either 
of  them  is  gold — sl  thing,  if  I  was  you,  sir,  I'd  have  tested 
— and  there's  marmselle's  bill,  and  glad  indeed  I  shall  be  to 
see  good  money  for  it  in  place  of  trumpery  jewelry." 

I  was  looking  over  the  bill  as  she  spoke,  and  at  this 
juncture  remarked, 

"I  see  you  have  charged  one  week's  rent  in  lieu  of 
notice." 

Yes,  sir,  quite  regular,  as  you  must  be  well  aware." 
But  fou  gave  Miss  Lemberg  notice." 
As  for  that,  if  the  rent  is  paid  up  now,  marmselle  b 
welcome  to  stay  out  her  week  here  for  me." 

I  opened  my  purse  and  counted  the  exact  amount  owing, 
then  I  drew  my  pen   through    the  disputed  item,  and 
correcting  the  addition,  pushed  the  bill  across  to  Mrs. 
Haymes. 


u 
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SO  good  as  to  receipt  that  account,  and  do  not  let  us  argue 
about  the  matter." 

With  lips  very  tightly  pinched  together,  Mrs.  Haymes 
did  as  she  was  desired;  then  she  said  with  a  sneering 
drawl, 

"  And  your  rooms ,  sir,  are  they  to  be  empty  too  as 
well?" 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  I  answered,  "  they  need  not 
be  at  present ;  it  rests  entirely  with  you." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Adelaide  was  snugly  ensconced  in 
good  lodgings  in  Claremont  Square.  Her  piano  was  to 
follow  immediately,  so  soon  indeed,  as  I  could  have  it 
removed.  I  had  promised  to  fonvard  her  letters,  and  I 
forced  the  four  pounds  still  left  in  my  purse  upon  her  as  a 
loan.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  we  piirted  for  the 
time. 

"  It  was  the  good  God  directed  me  to  find  you,"  she  said. 
"  What  should  have  happened  in  this  great  city  to  me 
so  lonely,  without  the  fortune  of  meeting  you  ?  " 

Next  morning  the  expected  letter  arrived,  and  another 
also^  The  latter  was  from  a  person  who  offered  Miss 
Lemberg  a  certain  sum,  on  condition  of  her  singing  at  half 
a  dozen  concerts  he  was  about  to  give.  The  gu'l  seemed 
wild  with  delight,  but,  I  confess,  I  was  unable  to  share  her 
enthusiasm. 

"  It  is  so  poor  a  thing,"  I  ventured,  and  then  she  inter- 
rupted me. 

"  But  much  the  better  than  none.  It  will  be  the  com- 
mencement. Some  one  may  hear  me  and  say,  *  She  can 
sing,  that  girl,'  and  so  give  me  a  little  more." 

She  accepted  the  offer,  and  all  came  about  as  she  had 
prophesied.  One  evening  she  called  at  my  lodgings  (I  was 
by  that  time  in  fresh  quarters,  the  experiment  of  staying  on 
at  Mrs.  Haymes*  not  having  turned  out  satisfactorily),  and, 
before  I  could  place  a  chair  for  her,  had  poured  out  her 
budget  of  news.  It  was  done,  it  was  finished ;  her  future 
was  assured  :  she  was  to  go  to  Italy,  she  was  to  be  lodged, 
and  to  be  boarded,  to  be  clothed,  and  to  receive  a  certain 
sum  merely  to  put  in  her  purse. 

The  friend,  the  kind  friend — though  not  so  kind  as  I — 

who  had  sent  her  to  the  madame,  was  he  that  arranged  all 

/or  her.     He  blamed  her  for  not  Viavm^  ^oii^  \.o  \Cvn\  ^%^ui^ 
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he  blamed  her  more  for  singing  at  the  concerts,  "  but  I 
think,"  she  added,  archly,  "  he  had  forgot  me  till  then." 

• "  No  more  anxiety  for  the  dear  mother ;  a  little  while, 
and  she  could  give  much  help  to  all  There  was  but  one 
thing  for  which  she  grieved :  it  was  parting  from  me ;  I 
had  been  so  good,  so  tender,  but  I  would  write.  I  must 
write,  and  could  I  promise  not  to  forget  her  ?  " 

Forget  her  !— well,  well,  but  let  that  pass. 

The  next  Sunday  we  spent  together.  After  all,  Bohemia 
is  a  happy  land,  where  one  can  choose  one's  company,  and 
keep  it  too  without  any  thought  or  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 
The  Bohemia  of  art^  of  travel,  of  poverty,  is  merely  a  state 
wherein  one  can  do  what  one  pleases,  and  go  where  one 
lists  without  taking  into  consideration  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Pry  and  Mrs.  Censor,  and  all  the  other  members  of  that 
great  inquisitorial  society. 

With  a  white  stone  I  shall  always  mark  that  happy 
Sunday  in  my  memory.  She  came  quite  early,  and  we 
breakfasted  together.  My  then  landlady  did  her  honour ; 
and,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  generosity,  placed  upon  the 
table  new-laid  eggs  and  a  pat  of  fresh  butter,  together  with 
a  few  flowers — all  out  of  a  great  hamper  that  had  come  up 
the  previous  day  from  the  country,  bringing  a  flavour  of  the 
country  with  it  Altogether,  what  with  the  crisp  water- 
cresses,  and  the  little  glass  dish  of  honey,  and  a  slice  or 
two  of  spiced  beef  artistically  garnished  with  parsley ;  the 
tiny  jug  of  cream,  the  steaming  coflee,  the  warm  May  sun, 
the  window  set  wide  open  and  giving  upon  a  miniature 
grass  plot — ^we  felt  the  repast  to  be  quite  a  feast,  an  event 
in  lives  so  bare  of  luxury  and  beauty  as  ours. 

Once  I  surprised  tears  welling  in  Adelaide's  eyes,  but 
she  laughed  and  tried  to  make  light  of  her  folly. 

"  Only  we  have  been  so  happy,"  she  added,  "  it  seems  to 
me  sometimes  we  never  can  be  so  happy  again." 

When  we  had  flnished  breakfast,  she  put  on  her  bonnet, 
and  we  went  to  St  Mary's,  Islington,  for  morning  service. 
After  we  came  out  I  told  her  about  the  woman  who  had 
been  buried  there  with  the  gold  pin  thrust  through  her 
heart;  and  she  took  up  the  idea,  and  made  quite  a  fanciful 
little  story  about  it,  far  different  from  the  real,  as  we  paced 
slowly  home.  Then  we  dined,  neither  of  us  caring  to  eat, 
and  yet  both  trying  to  do  so,  one  to  please  the  other  j  after- 
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wards  we  went  out  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to  Wood 
Green,  and  walked  back  by  way  of  Southgate  and  Colney 
Hatch  and  Muswell  Hill  to  Homsey. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  walk,  the  sweet  calm  of  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  songs  of  the  larks,  and  the  way  in 
which  her  eyes  seemed  to  follow  them  almost  to  the  gates 
of  heaven  ?  The  air  was  laden  with  scents,  the  hedgerows 
decked  and  white  with  May  blossoms,  peace  seemed  every- 
where save  in  my  own  heart  She  was  young  and  I  was 
old ;  her  life  was  before  her,  mine  was  behind  me ;  when 
she  loved,  as  she  was  sure  to  love,  there  would  be  beauty 
and  fitness  in  the  feeling ;  but  there  was  neither  beauty  nor 
fitness  in  the  affection  which  rent  my  own  heart  with  a  pain 
that  was  all  sorrowful. 

I  have  never  paced  those  lanes  since — I  hope  I  never 
shall  again.  I  have  no  desire  *o  live  over  again  the  bitter- 
ness which  then  filled  my  soul,  and  I  have  still  less  wish  to 
interpose  any  commonplace  associations  between  myself 
and  the  one  romance  of  a  prosaic  life. 

In  the  realms  of  memory  still  sing  on,  sweet  birds,  fill  the 
heavens  with  melody  and  the  earth  with  a  rapturous 
delight;  still,  sweet  eyes,  follow  the  flight  of  the  eager 
songster ;  still  bloom,  ye  flowers  of  May ;  still,  ye  breezes, 
waft  sweet  scents  on  your  balmy  breath  1  It  may  be  winter 
in  those  lanes  sometimes  in  reality,  but  for  me — never.  In 
the  darkest  and  dreariest  day  I  can  see  the  sun  shining  and 
hear  the  larks  thrilling  out  their  lay,  and  I  can  feel  again 
the  pain  at  my  heart,  which  was  as  that  of  a  new  birth ; 
poor  heart,  so  long  numb  and  dead,  waked  into  sensation 
merely  to  experience  a  fresh  pang. 

Surely  no  two  sadder  faces  ever  looked  from  the  top  of 
Muswell  Hill  adown  the  fair  prospect  which  then  met  the 
eye.  Heaven  knows  how  it  may  be  now !  The  destruc- 
tive hand  of  improvement  may  have  transformed  that  lovely 
landscape  into  a  barren  waste  of  tenth-rate  streets  and 
shoddy  houses ;  covered  the  green  fields  with  villas,  and 
cut  down  the  goodly  trees.  What  it  was  is  all  that  con- 
cerns me;  for  of  my  own  good-will  I  shall  never  more 
behold  that  stretching  landscape,  that  combination  of  so 
many  beautiful  things. 

Stamped  on  my  brain  it  remains  like  the  recollection  of 
tAe  dear,  pensive  face  of  her  who  vfiiV^d  >at?i\^^  xafc^XiiiA 
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the  memoiy  of  that  happj,  happy  day,  vhkh  was  yet  one 
of  the  saddest  of  my  life. 

When  we  returned  we  could  take  nothing  save  a  cup  of 
tea.  The  morning  had  gone,  and  the  evening  was  at  hand. 
For  me  the  sun  was  westering,  and  night,  I  felt  with  a  shiver, 
was  at  hand.  Tired  thou^  wewere,  we  went  to  church  again. 
It  seemed  easier  to  do  anjrthing  than  to  talk.  Cityward 
we  bent  our  steps,  and  through  the  quiet  streets  walked 
leisurely,  awed  and  depressed  by  the  Sabbath  stillness,  till 
we  leached  an  old  church  rich  in  architectural  beauty,  in 
(ok  carving  almost  black  with  age,  in  brasses  placed  there 
in  memory  of  the  forgotten  dead,  in  monuments  raised  to 
perpetuate  the  names  of  men  and  women  who  were  of 
those  who  "  make  history,"  in  great  high  square  pews,  into 
one  of  which  we  were  shut  by  an  evil-looking  elderly  dame. 
There  was  a  rest  about  the  place ;  there  was  something  in 
its  aspect  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Generations  hare  sufiered 
and  rejoiced,  fretted  out  their  little  day,  and  behold  they 
are  at  peace." 

The  organ  was  good  and  mellow,  the  choir  fairly  compe- 
tent ;  but  the  voice,  which  sang  aloud  to  God  that  night 
faltering^y,  and  with  exceeding  sweetness,  was  the  one  voice 
in  aH  the  world  to  me ;  as  I  pause  for  a  moment  in  my  story,  **- 
I  can  hear  it  now. 

So  I  can  the  words  of  the  text :  "  Weep  ye  not  for  the 
dead,  neither  bemoan  him,  but  weep  sore  for  him  going 
away;  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native 
coun&y." 

As  has  been  said,  we  were  quite  alone  in  the  seat ;  and 
^en  for  the  second  time  the  preacher  repeated  the  sorrow- 
ful words  written  above,  Adelaide  slipped  her  hand  into 
mine,  and  gave  it  a  nervous  squeeze  The  preacher  was 
not  a  good  one.  He  had  not  his  business  at  heart ;  and  I 
doubt  if  either  of  us  remembered  much  of  what  he  said 
6ve  minutes  after  we  were  out  of  the  church. 

More  slowly  thwi  ever  we  paced  the  City  streets  home- 
ward, for  our  hearts  were  heavy  and  our  limbs  weaiy.  It 
was  Adebdde  who  first  spoke. 

''That  seemed  a  strange  text  for  the  minister  to  have 
made  selection  of,"  she  said  in  her  soft  pretty  way ;  *•  but  1 
think  it  do  no^  ^ppfy^  to  me — /  feel  I  shall  come  back  quite 
safe — gaite  sound — though  I  am  going  tmsiy,  ** 
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Her  right  hand  rested  on  my  arm^  and  I  put  mine  upon 
it,  as  I  answered  : 

"No,  my  dear,  you  may  *  return  no  more.'  An  Adelaide 
Lemberg  will,  please  God,  come  back  safe  and  well  and 
happy,  but  after  to-night  I  shall  behold  the  little  girl  with 
whom  I  have  passed  so  many,  many  pleasant  hours — never 
again." 

She  understood  me  in  a  minute.  "I  know  what  you 
mean.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  stand  quite  stilL  I  shall 
be  older — know  more — ^have  seen  much ;  yes,  it  must  be 
that  I  change.  To-day  I  am  not  what  I  was  twelve  months 
ago,  but  in  one  thing  my  heart  will  never  be  different.  It 
can  never  know  a  change  for  you." 

**  It  will  be  pleasant  for  me  to  believe  that,"  I  answered. 

"  Yes,  you  must  believe  that.  It  could  as  soon  change 
to  my  mother,  to  my  brothers,  to  my  little  sisters,  as  to 
you." 

That  was  it,  dear  to  her  after  a  fashion — ^less  dear  than 
the  mother  and  the  brothers  and  the  sisters  for  whose  sake 
she  had  ventured  out  into  the  world  I  had  always  told 
myself  how  foolish  I  was,  yet  I  never  clearly  understood 
how  deep  was  the  gulf  fixed  between  us  till  that  moment. 

She  was  going  away  early  the  next  morning.  Her  new 
friends  were  to  call  for  her  about  the  time  I  usually  went 
to  business,  and  we  had  consequently  decided  to  bid  each 
other  farewell  overnight.  Upon  that  farewell  why  should  I 
enlarge  ?  When  the  last  minute  came,  and  we  stood  hand 
clasping  hand,  she  broke  down  a  little.  She  was  never  a 
girl  who  wept  loudly  or  passionately.  In  her  grief  she  was 
not  demonstrative,  so  I  could  just  see  the  tears  starting 
from  under  her  long  lashes,  as  I  looked  upon  her. 

"  Good-bye ;  God  bless  you,  dear,"  I  said. 

Then  she  raised  her  head  and  lifted  her  lips  to  mine,  and 
kissed  me,  and  it  was  over. 

Time  passed  away,  weeks  grew  into  months,  months  into 
years.  As  it  had  ever  flowed,  so  my  life  went  on  now,  a 
sluggish  current  which  varied  not  in  its  course,  summer  or 
winter,  spring  or  autumn.  I  grew  older  rapidly — as  I  fancy 
at  some  periods  of  their  existences,  at  some  crises  in  their 
experiences,  men  and  women  often  do.  I  went  to  the 
o^ce  as  usual  I  spent  my  evenings  as  of  yore.  I 
frequented  old  book-stalls  just  as  1  Yiad  i!i?N^'^^  ^otifc^  V^ck- 
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ing  up  now  and  then  a  rare  volume  offered  at  a  price  I 
could  afford  No  fresh  amount  of  energy  seemed  to 
develop  in  me ;  on  the  contrary,  no  wild  visions  of  making 
a  fortune,  of  rushing  into  speculation  and  transforming  my- 
self into  a  millionaire,  able  to  benefit  the  little  brothers  and 
sisters  and  widowed  mother  ever  lured  me  into  even  a 
moment's  contemplation  of  the  impossible. 

It  was  she  who  alone  could  make  the  fortune;  she 
who  was  destined  to  prove  fairy  godmother  to  the  dear  ones 
she  loved  so  well  She  had  everything  before  her.  I 
could  not  read  her  letters  and  fail  to  understand  she  was 
destined  to  make  a  great  success.  With  genius,  industry, 
youth,  competent  advisers,  she  had  but  to  abide  her  time 
— ^appear — conquer. 

I  knew  her  life  almost  as  well  as  though  she  had  spent  it 
under  the  same  ^oof  with  me.  She  told  me  everything,  I 
think,  that  affected  her  prospects.  The  hours  she  studied 
the  parts  she  was  best  fitted  for,  the  languages  she  was 
endeavouring  to  master,  the  people  she  met,  the  countries 
she  beheld 

On  my  own  side  I  did  not  remain  quite  idle.  Even  to 
write  to  her  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  know  something 
of  the  operas  of  which  she  spoke,  have  some  compre- 
hension of  the  difficulties  she  had  to  overcome,  some  means 
of  testing  her  powers  against  those  of  the  great  singers  of 
the  day ;  and  accordingly  by  degrees  I  gathered  together 
quite  a  little  library  of  books  relating  to  musical  cele- 
brities, and  learned,  so  far  as  written  words  could  teach, 
how  this  contralto  had  made  her  name,  how  that  soprano 
rose  into  favotur.  I  grew  learned  in  musical  terms,  and 
could  have  stood  a  competitive  examination  concerning 
the  libretto  of  every  opera  that  had  ever  been  popular. 

At  first  it  was  all  like  wandering  through  dreamland 
Light  reading  of  any  kind  had  formed  little  part  of  my 
studies ;  and  indeed  it  was  only  when  I  recalled  the  fact 
that  all  these  apparently  trivial  annals,  all  the  little  ins  and 
outs  of  artistic  intrigue — struggle,  failure,  and  success — 
had  affected,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  that  I  could  concentrate  my  attention  on  the 
text  To  my  foolish  ignorance,  at  first  this  art  existence 
seemed  a  poor  sort  of  life,  unworthy  the  serious  attention 
of  people  possessing  immortal  soi^,  but  I  knew  I  was 

Q  2 
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wrong;  I  knew  that  what  appeared  superior  wisdom  was 
indeed  the  very  silliness  of  narrow  prejudice. 

I  had  but  to  look  around,  but  for  a  few  hours  to  leave  the 
great  City  and  contemplate  the  world  God  Himself  did 
not  disdain  to  create,  in  order  to  perceive  how  indissolubly 
grace  and  beauty  have  in  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  been 
wedded  to  strength  and  greatness.  I  thought  also  of  the 
tender  softness,  the  subtle  poetry,  I  had  felt  steal  over  me 
when,  for  the  first  time — ^herself  still  unknown,  unseen — 
the  spell  of  Adelaide's  gift  stirred  within  me  sorrowful 
wells  of  emotion,  the  depths  of  which  were  never  sounded 
before ;  and  then,  further,  I  remembered  the  lonely  barren- 
ness of  an  existence  devoted  almost  entirely  to  procuring 
the  means  of  keeping  soul  and  body  together,  relieved 
merely  by  the  recreation  of  reading  the  thoughts  of  men 
whose  hearts  had  apparently  been  as  solitary — of  compulsion 
— as  my  own. 

Occasionally,  during  the  course  of  the  opera  season,  I 
made  my  way  up  into  the  gallery,  and,  by  dint  of  a  judicious 
selection,  managed  to  hear  most  of  the  great  artistes  of  the 
day. 

Truth  to  tell,  these  expeditions  left  me  generally  some- 
what sad.  I  could  not  but  wish  Adelaide  to  succeed ;  and 
yet  if  she  did  succeed,  I  felt  I  could  be  nothing  to  her, 
scarcely  even  a  friend.  I  did  not,  of  course,  know  at  how 
much  favourite  singers  calculated  their  yearly  incomes,  but 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that  in  comparison  to 
myself  they  were  millionaires.*  Nay,  even  from  what  she  said 
in  her  letters,  I  knew  that  already  Adelaide  must  be  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  person  who  had  under- 
taken to  bring  her  out. 

Just  before  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  "  raised  my  salary 
to  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  story,  she  sent  me  a  locket  containing  her 
portrait,  which  could  not  have  cost  much  less  than  one  half 
of  my  then  yearly  salary. 

And  the  likeness  was  not  that  of  the  girl  who  had  stood 
in  my  doorway,  who  had  walked  with  me  adown  Muswell 
Hill,  who  had  slipped  her  hand  into  mine  as  we  sat  side  by 
side  in  the  old  City  church.  An  older,  a  handsomer,  a 
cleverer  Adelaide ;  but  not  just  the  same  I  Ah,  that,  how- 
ever, I  had  before  realised,  was  inevitable. 
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Not  longy  not  very  long,  that  is  to  say,  after  Mr.  Amiott's 
legaqr  was  left  to  me,  she  returned  to  England.  She  came 
all  in  a  hurry,  to  stay  only  for  a  short  time,  to  appear  in  a 
new  opera,  to  take  the  place,  indeed,  if  my  memory  serve 
me  faithfully,  of  a  favourite  singer  who,  having  met  with 
some  accident,  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  first  portion  of 
her  engagement. 

I  did  not  know  her  when  she  ran  into  my  room  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  declare,  till  she  spoke,  I  could  trace 
nothing  in  common  between  this  new  Adelaide  and  the  old. 
She  seemed  at  first  so  much  more  womanly ;  she  had  grown, 
strange  to  say,  so  extremely  foreign-looking  that,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  remembered  tones,  the  clinging  hands,  the 
caressing  voice,  she  might  have  been  any  richly-dressed 
fashionable  woman  come  to  honour  my  poor  house. 

She  was  rapturous  in  her  greeting,  full  of  delight  at  my 
good  fortune,  triumphant  concerning  her  own  prospects. 

**  This  time,"  she  said,  "  it  is  all  so  much  in  haste  and 
hony ;  I  shall  have  no  single  moment  scarcely  to  myself.  I 
go  abroad  again  almost  on  the  instant  I  only  come  now 
because  the  composer  he  knows  me,  and  knows  I  under- 
stand his  music  But  next  season  I  hope  to  come  for  good 
— ^and  then — ah !  again  we  can  be  as  we  were  once  formerly, 
when  I  made  the  tea  at  madame's.  With  all  their  troubles 
they  were  sweet  days,  those  so  happy.  You  must  hear  me 
sing.  I  shall  send  you  a  box ;  promise  me  now — make  a 
faithful  promise — ^that  it  shall  be  that  you  come. 

I  told  her  I  would  go ;  but  not  to  any  box  or  stall. 
Hidden  away  amongst  the  audience,  she  might  be  certain 
I  should  be  present  at  every  possible  performance  when  she 
appeared,  and  with  this  assurance  she  was  fain  to  be  satisfied. 

That  I  did  not  fulfil  my  promise,  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  confess  here,  if  I  had  not  prefaced  it  by  a  confession  to 
her. 

As  I  sat  up  there  in  the  gallery,  and  watched  her  and 
heard  her,  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  burst  I  could  not 
bear  it 

When  the  applause  began,  I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands,  to  hide  the  tears  I  vainly  tried  to  repress.  My 
previous  life  had  unfitted  me  for  such  a  scene,  my  ex- 
perience was  too  narrow  to  grasp  so  wonderful  a  transforma- 
tioa 
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Her  singing  was,  to  my  ear^  as  the  sbging  of  an  angel ; 
but  I  could  not  identify  the  artist,  who  stood  the  cynosure 
of  all  those  eyes,  with  the  little  girl  dressed  in  mournful 
black  I  had  known  so  long  ago. 

Two  gentlemen  sat  close  beside  me — men  evidently 
accustomed  to  the  stage,  and  matters  therewith  connected. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  other, 
a  little  doubtfully,  and  I  strained  my  ears  to  catch  the  reply. 

"  She  has  a  heavenly  voice,"  was  the  answer,  spoken  with 
the  decision  of  one  accustomed  to  have  his  words  listened 
to,  "and  it  has  been  weU  trained,  and  her  appearance  is  in 
her  favour ;  but  she  can't  act  If  she  could  only  act  as 
well  as  she  can  sing,  she  might  carry  the  town  by  storm." 

I  walked  vety  slowly  home  that  night  pondering  as  I 
went 


CHAPTER   VIL 

BESSIE. 

The  courteous  reader — how  I  love  that  phrase,  borrowed 
from  a  time  when  writers  were  slow,  and  such  few  readers 
as  "gave  their  minds  to  study"  (another  suggestive  ex- 
pression) very  sure  ! — the  courteous  reader,  whose  attention 
I  shall  have  been  happy  enough  to  engage,  can  now,  either 
sympathetically,  or  in  a  spirit  of  pitying  derision,  under- 
stand why  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  furnishing  of  my 
little  drawing-room,  I  took  more  interest  and  pleasure  than 
in  anything  else  connected  with  my  new  abode. 

Since  that  time  I  have  often  experienced  a  fine  feeling 
of  contempt  for  my  own  ignorance,  when  memory  has  given 
me  back  the  look  of  that  apartment  decorated  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  "Queen  of  Song."  A  modem  baby  might 
laugh  in  its  sleeve  at  the  thought  of  such  simplicity ;  and« 
indeed,  a  modern  baby  is  wiser  in  many  respects  than  I 
was  then.  Of  the  world  I  knew  literally  nothing.  What 
seemed  to  me  luxury  must  have  appeared  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  glories  of  upholstery  the  barest  simplicity ; 
6ut  of  all  comprehension  of  that  kind  I  was  then  happily 
ianocent 
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In  fflj  case  h  would  have  proved  the  acme  of  folly  to  be 
wise.  J^orance  was  a  pleasure  to  me.  Like  a  child  I  set 
out  ny  house,  and  deemed  it  beautiful — and  made  my 
make-()elieve  pay — and  felt  quite  sure  it  was  all  real,  and 
enjoyed  myself  exceedingly ;  because  what  I  was  doing  was 
for  her  whom  I  loved  with  a  devotion  perhaps  no  pros- 
perous and  accepted  suitor  ever  knew. 

There  was  not  a  thing  I  did,  during  the  whole  of  that 
happy  time  of  merciful  illusion,  but  bore  some  relation  to 
Adelaide.  Sometimes  I  pleased  myself  with  thinking  if  I 
had  married  young,  and  been  left  a  widower  with  one  only 
child,  a  daughter,  I  should  have  loved  to  deck  out  a  place 
for  her  as  I  strove  to  deck  The  Snuggery  for  Adelaide. 

She  loved  primroses ;  and  I  planted,  with  my  own  hands, 
a  dell,  with  those  modest  flowers  and  sweet  tender  violets. 
She  once  told  me  she  delighted  in  daisies ;  and,  therefore, 
I  refrained  from  having  a  barren  and  unprofitable  little 
mead  ploughed  up.     She  had  an  affection  for  bantams ;  and 
I,  accordingly,  introduced  some  of  those  ridiculous  birds 
into  the  poultry-yard.     Ah,  me  !  it  was  happy  work,  and  a 
happy,  happy  time     To  the  end  of  my  life  I  shall  asso- 
ciate Uie'fine  bright  autumnal  weather  with  the  ingathering 
of  a  harvest  of  satisfaction  and  content. 

It  was  then  I  explored  the  neighbourhood  around  Reed- 
bourne  so  thoroughly  that  even  now,  I  think,  I  could  draw 
a  map  of  the  roads  and  footpaths  which  might,  in  its 
accuracy,  compete  with  the  productions  of  Ordnance  sur- 
veyors. I  said  to  myself,  "  I  will  bring  her  here.  I  will 
take  her  there.  She  shall  behold  that  fair  expanse  of 
country  from  this  rising  ground,  and  saunter  across  the 
meadows  with  me,  till  that  pensive  bit  of  river  landscape 
surprises  her  fancy.  We  will  walk  up  the  hill  where  the 
trees  almost  meet  across  the  road ;  and  she  shall,  when  the 
snow  is  crystallised  on  the  branches,  see  with  dazzled  eyes 
a  fairer  and  more  wonderful  transformation  scene  than  ever 
was  designed  by  any  human  craftsman.'' 

Away   out  in  the  world  she  was  working,  struggling, 
succeeding.     Stranded  in  that  remote  nook  of  lotus- land  I 
was  idly  dreaming;  every  effect  of  light  and  shade,  o( 
doud  and  sunshine^  of  rippling  water  and  gloomy  pvtve^ 
seeroix^  £airer  and  more  beautiful,  because  some  dav  Viet 
e^es  were  to  look  upon  them. 
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Thus  walking,  planning,  dreaming,  the  days  glided  by 
the  rich  tints  of  autumn  faded  from  out  the  land ;  beside 
the  streams  the  alders  stood  bare  and  dark ;  in  the  woods 
the  fir  and  pine  cones  littered  the  ground;  the  deep 
purple  flush  had  died  from  off  the  heather;  the  brackens 
were  withered  and  brown;  the  mornings  were  dark  and 
cold,  and  the  evenings  long  and  pleasant,  to  my  thinking  at 
least,  as  with  easy  chair  drawn  close  beside  a  blazing  wood- 
fire,  giving  out  a  faint  aromatic  perfume,  I  sat — ^my  lamp 
well  shaded — reading  the  thoughts  of  men  whose  words  were, 
to  my  heart,  as  the  sound  of  music,  sweet,  solemn,  tender. 

Yes,  it  was  the  most  restful  part  of  all  the  year;  the 
quiet  time  which  comes  between  the  sleep  of  the  life-giving 
sap  and  its  awakening.  I  had  become  accustomed  to  my 
new  experiences.  I  had  grown  to  love  my  strange  home. 
I  had  dropped  as  naturally  into  this  fresh  position  as 
though  used  to  it  for  years.  Christmas  was  at  hand, 
coming  quite  near,  when  an  advent  occurred  which — almost 
more,  indeed,  than  the  event  of  Mr.  Amiott's  legacy — 
changed  the  current  of  my  existence. 

A  very  unimportant  event  at  first  sight,  certainly; 
nothing  more  than  the  arrival  of  my  young  niece  to  "keep 
house  "  for  her  bachelor  uncle. 

Never  probably  did  uncle  know  really  less  of  a  niece  than 
I  of  Miss  Bessie.  When  my  father  died  Bessie's  mother 
went  out  to  seek  her  fortune  as  a  governess.  She  was 
older  than  I  by  some  years;  and,  after  a  little  time, 
dropped  into  a  very  good  situation,  where  she  was  less 
governess  than  companion,  less  companion  than  friend. 

The  family  she  entered  paid  her  a  high  salary ;  treated  her 
with  every  consideration ;  took  her  abroad  with  them,  and, 
after  a  fashion,  made  her  a  very  fine  lady.  She  was  so  fine, 
at  all  events,  that  eventually  she  decided  upon  cutting  her 
mother  and  myself.  We  asked  her  for  nothing;  but 
perhaps  she  feared  we  should  do  so,  or  imagined  the  fact  of 
acknowledging  such  very  poor  relations  might  militate 
against  her  worldly  advancement. 

Whatever  the  reason  chanced  to  be,  she  dropped  us,  and 
for  a  long  time  we  heard  nothing  whatever  about  her — 
nothing,  in  fact,  till  she  walked  in  one  day  "  straight  from 
India,"  as  she  explamed,  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  and 
holding  by  the  hand  her  little  girl  Bessie. 
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She  had  been  left  badly  off — ^that,  as  she  came  back  to 
VB,  goes,  of  course,  without  saying ;  she  had  been  left  very 
hadJy  off  indeed,  and  she  was,  though  she  did  not  then 
know  itf  dying  We  were  so  poor  ourselves  that  we  could 
do  little  more  than  give  her  a  shelter ;  but  she  soon  did 
something  for  herself,  by  managing  to  get  Bessie  admitted 
into  an  orphanage. 

Not  long  afterwards  she  died ;  and,  as  her  small  income 

died  with  her,  we  were  sorely  crippled  by  the  expenses  of 

her  illness  and  funeral     But  my  mother  was  happy  that 

she  had  come  to  us  at  last ;    that  her  own  Jiands  had 

held  water  to  the  parched  lips ;  that  her  only  daughter  was 

not  alone  amongst  strangers  when  she  breathed  her  last. 

We  never  removed  Bessie  from  the  orphanage.     It  would 

faa?e  been  madness  for  us  to  attempt  such  a  piece  of 

quixotism.     We  could  only  have  given  the  child  scanty  fare 

and  poor  clothing ;  we  had  to  pinch  ourselves  in  order  to 

pay  our  humble  way ;  and  my  mother  felt  the  love  she 

could  bestow  might  be  dearly  bought  with  the  loss  of  all  the 

advantages  her  grand-daughter  was  enjoying.     So  we  left 

her  at  the  school,  seeing  her  as  often  as  we  could,  but 

learning  very  little  of  her  nature. 

In  course  of  time  she  followed  in  her  mother's  footsteps 
— only  at  a  respectful  distance.  She  obtained  a  situation 
as  nursery  governess ;  and  as  she  had  not  a  i>enny  of  her 
own— except  what  she  earned — or  a  friend  in  the  world 
besides  myself,  I  managed,  by  dint  of  considerable 
economy,  to  insure  a  few  hundred  pounds  for  her  in  the 
event  of  my  death. 

When  I  could  arrange  to  do  so,  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  her  out  for  a  few  hours'  pleasure.  Sometimes  we 
went  into  St  James's  Park  to  feed  the  ducks ;  sometimes 
to  Hyde  Park  to  see  the  great  people  driving  there ;  some- 
times a  little  trip  down  the  river;  anything,  in  fact,  which 
was  at  once  accessible  and  cheap. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  on  these  occasions  that  we  had 
not  much  in  common,  as,  indeed,  how  should  there  be,  with 
that  waste  of  years  stretching  between  ?  I  thought  her  a 
^ood  little  girl,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  her^  and  was  wont  to 
sympathise  in  all  her  troubles,  and  agree  that  her  various  em- 
ployers  could  not  be  at  all  "nice  people.  *'  She  had  alvravs 
macb  to  sax  about  them;  and  how  tiresome  the  childieti 
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were,  and  how  difficult  the  mothers  were  to  please.  Bessie 
did  not  keep  her  places  very  long ;  but  as  she  did  not  pro^ 
fess  to  be  able  to  teach  young  ladies,  and  as  Miss  Edith  and 
Miss  Florence,  and  the  other  baby  misses,  had  a  habit  of 
shooting  suddenly  beyond  the  nursery,  that  fact  caused  me 
little  astonishment.  I 

She  was  so  delighted  to  be  with  me,  so  grateful  for  the 
small  kindness  I  could  show,  that  I  contracted  a  sort  of 
affection  for  her;  and  when  my  legacy  arrived,  I  set  a  certain 
sum  aside  for  Bessie  as  a  future  marriage  portion,  and  deter- 
mined that  the  next  time  she  was  '*  between  two  situations," 
as  she  expressed  her  very  frequent  worldly  condition,  I 
would  take  her  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  I  trusted  her  know- 
ledge of  conversational  French  might  serve  for  both  of  us. 

The  idea  of  the  continental  visit  enchanted  her.  She 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  Versailles  and  the  Tuileries  when- 
ever we  walked  out  together ;  and  though  at  first  I  had 
merely  treated  the  matter  as  a  mere  suggestion,  she  soon 
converted  it  into  an  absolute  promise. 

''  But  are  you  certain  you  will  be  able  to  make  yourself 
understood,  Bessie  ?  "  I  asked.  ''  You  remember  you  must 
not  depend  upon  me." 

"  Make  myself  understood  ?  "  repeated  Bessie.  "  Why 
I  am  always  talking  French." 

And  so  it  was  settled  that  I  was  *'  some  day "  to  take 
her  to  Paris. 

All  this  time  it  never  struck  me  as  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment to  propose  that  when  I  was  settled  in  The  Snuggery 
Bessie  should  take  up  her  abode  there  also ;  but  it  struck 
my  fair  niece,  and  finding  that  I  did  not  broach  the  subject, 
she  worked  round  to  it  herself. 

She  was  miserable  in  a  situation ;  I  could  not  think  how 
wretched  she  was.  While  I  had  so  little  money  she  would 
not  vex  me  by  telling  me  all  she  had  to  endure ;  but  now, 
surely,  surely  I  would  take  pity  on  her  ? 

Of  course  it  ended  in  her  coming.  I  did  not  want  her. 
Certainly  the  arrangement  was  one  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  proposing,  or  of  agreeing  to,  if  I  could  have 
avoided  doing  so ;  but  how  was  I  to  object  ?  how  could  I 
suffer  my  own  selfish  and  recluse  habits  to  stand  between 
this  child  and  happiness  ? 

She  was  the  nearest  relative  I  had  in  the  world ;  and 
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tbou^  I  considered  it  a  mistake  lo  insist  that,  because  a 
man  or  woman  is  your  relative,  he  or  she  has  a  right  to  bore 
one  to  death,  still  I  was  so  painfully  conscious  of  most  of  my 
opinions  being  at  variance  with  those  society  has  agreed  to 
adopt,  that  I  felt  diffident  about  proposing  any  other  plan 
for  Bessie's  comfort. 

It  was  on  the  first  <lay  of  January  that  Bessie  arrived. 
I  had  broken  the  news  of  her  advent — which  was  received 
""ith  disfavour — to  the  person  who  had  kindly  consented  to 
act  for  me  in  the  double  capacity  of  housekeeper  and 
senanL  I  had  convinced  myself  that  her  room  was  warm 
and  comfortable.  I  had  ordered  such  little  additions  to 
the  accustomed  dinner  as  I  thought  might  please  the  appe- 
tite of  a  girl  accustomed  to  school-room  fare ;  and  then  I 
went  out  to  the  station  to  meet  her. 

Such  rapture  !  such  kissing !  All  the  way  to  The  Snug- 
gery she  held  my  hand  in  hers,  and  said  at  intervals,  "  Dear, 
dear  uncle  I "  and  "lam  so  happy!"  and  "You  are  so 
kind!" 

She  seemed  almost  delirious  with  joy,  like  a  dog  just  let 
off  the  chain.  The  Snuggery  was  the  loveliest  place  she 
had  ever  seen ;  her  bed-chamber  the  "  darlingest "  room  in 
England ;  the  cat  was  the  friendliest  creature  possible,  and 
my  study  the  cosiest  nook  imaginable.  She  said  the  toast 
was  coldC  and  made  me  fresh,  screening  her  face  from  the 
fire  the  while.  She  placed  the  lamp  where  its  light  fell  best 
on  the  page  of  the  book  I  was  reading.  She  never  spoke 
unless  I  addressed  her,  except  when  she  muttered,  "  How 
delightful  this  is  I "  She  produced  a  dainty  bit  of  crochet- 
work,  and  seemed  to  be  doing  wonders  with  her  glistening 
needle ;  and  when  she  said  good-night,  she  lingered  over 
her  words  and  her  kiss  as  though  she  were  leaving  some 
blessing  behind 

"  Poor  little  Bessie,"  I  thought,  "  how  little  it  takes  to 
make  you  happy ! "  and  I  read  on,  feeling  that  I  rather 
liked  myself  in  the  character  of  benefactor,  and  consider- 
mg  that  if  all  personal  sacrifices  proved  as  little  irksome, 
it  would  be  rather  easy  and  pleasant  to  be  good 

Next  morning  she  was  down  before  my  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Brooker,  ^d  went  out  to  explore  the  place  ere  the 
sun  rose.    At  breakfast  she  chattered  about  the  cocks  and 
Asa^  the  ducks,  the  lovely,  lovely  pigeons,  the  dear  o\d 
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horse,  and  that  delightful  cow.  She  was  fain  also  occasion 
ally  to  get  up  and  hug  me,  and  though  I  said,  "  That  will 
do,  Bessie,"  more  than  once,  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
her  to  take  me  in  her  arms,  and  imprint  kisses  upon  my 
scattered  locks  ere  entering  upon  what  I  suppose  she 
considered  the  duties  of  the  day. 

In  the  pursuit  of  those  duties  she  turned  out  all  my 
drawers,  and  upset  the  methodical  arrangement  of  my 
clothes ;  she  rearranged  my  bookshelves,  and  for  a  month 
I  could  never  lay  hand  on  a  volume  I  wanted 

How  Bessie  worried  me  for  about  a  week  no  one  can 
imagine  )  She  was  so  eager  for  work,  she  found  occasion 
to  use  her  needle  where  certainly  needle  was  not  wanted, 
She  made  out  dirt  existed  where  not  even  a  speck  of  dust 
had  ever  met  my  eye ;  and  she  so  harried  Mrs.  Brooker — 
not  perhaps  a  quite  dependable  person,  but  an  admirable 
cook  and  servant,  nevertheless — that  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night she  gave  me  notice  to  leave. 

"As  for  you,  sir,"  she  said  with  dignity,  "a  child  might 

E lease  you,  and  a  purfessed  cook  never  ask  a  better  master; 
ut  Miss  Richards  would  make  a  saint  commit  suicide." 

"  She  drinks  gin,  uncle,  and  she  steals  things,"  explained 
Bessie,  full  of  that  detective  spirit  which  conduces  so 
greatly  to  the  misery  of  households. 

With  a  sigh,  I  gave  up  the  argument  Mrs.  Brooker 
went,  and  a  servant  of  Bessie's  own  choosing  came. 

What  dinners  we  had  then  1  what  an  untidy  house — 
what  dirt — ^what  irregularity  I  If  we  had  spent  our  lives  in 
a  state  of  chronic  removal,  we  could  not  have  been  more 
miserable.  Our  vegetables  were  either  boiled  to  smash  or 
brought  up  hard  as  stones.  The  water  was  usually 
smoked,  the  coffee  weak,  the  tea  bitter.  Bessie's  pud- 
dings were  either  sticky  or  curdy.  Sometimes  the  bed- 
chambers were  not  tidied  up  untU  the  evening,  our  meals 
were  irregular,  our  rooms  dusty  and  unswept ;  in  short,  at 
last  I  said, 

**  Bessie,  your  domestic  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  much 
of  a  manager.  We  had  better  have  Mrs.  Brooker  back 
again." 

"Of  course,  uncle,  if  you  like  to  be  robbed,"  she 
answered,  with  a  judicious  application  of  pocket-hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes. 
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"My  dear,"  I  rejoined,  "I  am  not  at  all  sure  she  ever 
did  rob  me,  but  I  am  quite  certain  she  made  the  house  a 
great  deal  more  comfort^Ie  than  your  protigee" 

"  Then  by  all  means  have  your  favourite  back  again,'' 
said  Miss  Bessie,  with  a  near  approach  to  a  '^  flounce." 
**  I  mean  to  have  her,"  I  answered,  meekly. 
Accordingly  we  had  her  back.  She  was  very  glad  to 
return.  I  was  delighted  to  reinstate  her.  The  arrange- 
ment entered  into  was  that  Mrs.  Brooker  should  take 
entire  control,  and  Miss  Richards  refrain  from  interference ; 
and  that  the  new  state  of  things  should  commence  under 
agreeable  circumstances,  I  told  Bessie  to  pack  her  box,  and 
took  her  off  to  France. 

There  had  been  times  since  Bessie  came  to  Reedboume 
when  I  found  myself  troubled  with  doubts  as  to  whether 
she  were  really  the  clever  and  capable  young  lady  she 
represented  herself  to  be ;  but  after  one  day's  experience 
of  her  vaunted  knowledge  of  the  French  language  I 
doabted  no  longer.  I  knew  my  niece  to  be  a  superficial 
2nd  conceited  little  impostor. 

*'  Well,  it  was  a  disappointment ;  but  what  could  I  do  ? 
There  she  was  on  my  hands,  for  me  to  make  the  best  of 
that  I  could.  We  had  not  an  idea  in  commorL  Never  did 
I  imagine  that  any  one  who  knew  how  to  read  could  be  so 
densely,  hopelessly  ignorant 

When  we  returned  home,  and  settled  down  again  into 
the  pleasant  monotony  of  a  country  life,  I  earnestly  en- 
treated her  to  commence  some  regukur  course  of  study,  to 
tiy  to  increase  her  knowledge  and  enlarge  her  mind.  I 
asked  if  she  would  like  to  take  lessons  in  music  and  French. 
I  suggested  she  had  commenced  so  young  to  earn  her  own 
living  that  hitherto  there  could  have  been  but  scant  lebure 
for  her  to  improve  herself,  and  to  all  I  said  she  gave  a 
ready  assent — a  far  too  ready  assent 

"  I  never  had  a  minute  to  myself,  uncle,"  she  remarked. 
"  I  was  always  either  teaching  the  children  or  walking  out 
vith  them,  or  doing  needlework  or  something.  Ah,  it  was  a 
very  hard  life  !  you  cannot  think  how  hard  it  was." 

**  We  must  see  that  it  is  easier  now,"  I  answered,  cheer- 
fully ;  "  and  I  believe,  if  you  devote  a  few  hours  each  day 
to  hnprovbj^rj'oi/iseJj;  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  VOW 
inlllfe  astonished  at  the  progress  you  have  made." 
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Bessie  was  quite  sure  she  would — she  was  so  sure  that 
she  immediately  went  out  and  made  some  purchases  in 
order  to  begin  the  great  work  of  cultivating  her  intellect, 
She  thought  she  would  not  take  any  lessons,  she  felt  con« 
fident  she  could  teach  herself,  and  she  *^  was  so  old  she 
knew  she  should  feel  ashamed  for  anyone  to  learn  how 
ignorant  she  was."  It  all  sounded  very  well ;  and  I  confess 
when  I  saw  copy-books,  drawing  materials,  music-books  full 
of  the  stilfest  and  blackest  exercises,  and  all  the  usual 
educational  appliances,  unpacked  and  placed  in  a  pro- 
minent position  oh  the  sideboard,  I  thought  I  had  misjudged 
my  relative,  and  that  she  really  did  mean  to  wrestle  with 
the  difficulties  of  learning,  and  overcome  them. 

Vain  delusion  !  For  a  few  days  Bessie  made  a  feint  of 
grappling  with  Czerny,  of  studying  perspective,  of  reading 
French,  of  borrowing  from  my  shelves  the  heaviest  and 
most  abtruse  volumes  she  could  find ;  but  after  that  she 
found  that  Mrs.  Brooker's  occasional  intrusions  into  the 
dining-room  distracted  her  mind,  and  began  to  feel  sure 
the  noise  of  those  "  dreadful  exercises  "  must  disturb  me. 
For  this  last  reason  she  decided  to  practise  when  I  was  out 
for  my  morning  or  afternoon  stroll,  and  for  the  former 
reason  she  carried  her  books  upstairs ;  and,  spite  of  all 
my  remonstrances,  elected  to  "  study  "  in  her  bed-chamber. 
There  she  used  to  remain  for  hours  together ;  but  as  I 
found  she  made,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  discover,  no 
progress  in  any  single  branch  of  learning,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  concluding  that  she  spent  those  periods  of  seclusion  in 
reading  the  silliest  novels  obtainable  at  the  local  library,  or 
in  writing  letters,  for  which  occupation  she  had — like  many 
young  ladies — ^a  perfect  mania.  Her  pianoforte  practice 
consisted  of  playing  the  easiest  part  of  some  easy  air  over 
and  over  as  fast  as  possible.  To  my  own  knowledge,  she 
never  mastered  the  second  part  of  "The  Swiss  Boy;" 
while  as  for  her  singing — ^but  I  pass  over  in  silence  the 
agony  my  niece's  mezzo-soprano  voice  caused  me. 

Through  all  that  time  I  had  a  little  private  sorrow  of  my 
own,  which  caused  me — ^lest  personal  annoyance  should 
induce  general  injustice  towards  others — to  display  greater 
forbearance  than  I  might  have  thought  necessary  had  my 
own  heart  been  quite  at  ease ;  and  I  therefore  expressed 
neither  disappointment  nor  surprise  when  I  came  fuPy  to 
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ondeistand  that  Bessie  was  a  lazy,  greedy,  deceitful  little 
puss,  who  must  have  set  a  bad  example  to  every  child  she 
taught,  and  proved  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  every  mistress 
she  served. 

To  my  mind  there  was  scarcely  a  fault  the  girl  did  not 

possess.    She  was  too  idle  to  mend  her  own  clothes ;  she 

vould  pin  the  braid  round  her  dress .  rather  than  devote  a 

few  minutes  to  putting  it  on  properly.     It  was  her  habit 

to  come  down  always  late  for  breakfast,  yawning,  as  if  she 

had  not  closed  her  eyes  all  night ;  she  would  sit  before  a 

fire,  and  let  it  go  out  sooner  than  trouble  herself  to  rise  and 

put  on  coals.     She  was  greedy  too,  bringing  no  healthy  and 

thankful  appetite  to  regular  meals,  but  declaring,  unless 

there  happened  to  be  some  dish  she  especially  effected, 

that  "  she  was  not  hungry ; "  that  she  could  only  **  eat  the 

least  atom,"  ''the  tiniest  weeniest  bit,"  yet  managing  to 

make  a  good  dinner  after  all,  if  the  pudding  chanced  to 

prove  psdatable,  or  any  second  dish  was  served  which  she 

liked. 

Between  her  and  Mrs.  Brooker  there  waged  so  bitter 
a  war  that,  as  I  heard  subsequently,  Miss  Bessie  was 
unable  to  procure  a  morsel  of  food  from  the  pantry  with- 
out the  housekeeper's  knowledge  and  consent 

It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  she  went  about  with  a 
supply  of  cakes,  nuts,  fruit,  or  sweetmeats  in  her  pocket ; 
answering  a  question,  if  suddenly  addressed,  with  her 
mouth  full,  and  scattering  crumbs  of  biscuit  and  other 
fragments  of  food  about  the  carpets,  whenever  she  pro- 
duced a  letter  or  handkerchief. 

All  this  was  hateful  to  me,  but  it  was  not  so  hateful  as 
her  utter  want  of  comprehension  of  everything  exquisite  in 
poetry,  legend,  and  Nature.  For  her  there  was  no  glamour 
in  the  snow,  no  witchery  in  the  sunshine.  She  asked  me 
what  Foe's  verses  meant,  and  said  candidly  she  considered 
Coleridge  an  "old  stupid."  If  you  repeated  to  her  a 
touching  story,  a  graceful  legend,  she  would  at  once  cap  it 
with  some  foolish  tale  she  had  heard  at  school  or  been  told 
by  some  old  nurse.  If  one  read  to  her  a  pathetic  chapter 
out  of  a  favourite  book,  she  would  say,  "  she  had  no  doubt 
it  was  very  nice,  but  for  her  part  she  did  like  something 
lively."  She  objected  to  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  remark- 
ing, "  they  are  so  dry,"  to  which  last  word  she  evidently 
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attached  some  diflferent  meaning  from  that  understood  by 
most  persons ;  whilst  as  for  scenery,  the  finest  road  to  her 
in  the  world  was  that  where  she  could  meet  the  greatest 
number  of  men  and  women — the  former  preferably* 
naturally ;  shop-windows  were  to  her  a  finer  spectacle  than 
the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Hog's  Back  or  St  Martha's 
Hill,  whilst  as  for  the  sight  of  the  river,  she  declared  frankly 
she  hated  it,  unless  she  could  be  out  on  it,  in  a  boat  with  a 
pleasant  party,  which  last  contingency  she  was  kind  enough 
to  hint  might  produce  a  favourable  modification  in  her 
opinions. 

It  may  be  that  in  other  counties  of  England  there  are 
banks  sprinkled  with  lovelier  flowers,  dells  where  more 
wonderful  tangles  of  bramble  and  honeysuckle  and  wild 
roses  are  to  be  met  with  than  in  Surrey.  People  who  know 
more  of  the  favoured  spots  of  our  country  than  I  pretend 
to  do  tell  me  of  places  where  what  we  consider  exotics 
grow  freely  in  the  open  air,  and  the  cherished  plants  of  our 
gardens  are  to  be  met  with  blooming  by  the  wayside. 
Some  day,  some  happy  day,  I  hope  to  visit  these  haunts, 
word-pictures  of  which  have  been  oftentimes  made  for  me 
by  dreamers  like  myself;  but  when  my  eyes  do  behold 
myrtles  and  camellias  flourishing  in  a  climate  where  frosts 
are  not  bitter  enough  to  destroy,  I  do  not  think  my  heart 
will  prove  disloyal  to  the  memory  of  those  gently-gliding 
streams  of  Surrey,  flowing  on  calmly  beautiful  between 
banks  starry  with  such  floweret  gems  as  never  decked  a 
diadem,  set  out  with  such  varieties  of  colour  as  never 
gardener  mnsied  in  a  parterre ;  gay  and  beautiful,  yet  rest- 
ful to  the  eye  ;  bright  and  sweet,  yet  scarcely  so  two  days 
together  with  the  same  brightness  and  the  same  sweetness. 

Changing,  ever  changing;  one  blossom  replaced  by 
another,  one  flower  blooming  for  its  short  hour,  and  then 
giving  place  to  another  more  exquisite  stilL  That  is  bed- 
ding out  if  you  like,  gentlemen  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  all  among  the  soft  green  giass,  and  the  springing 
rushes  and  the  quivering  reeds ;  on  the  banks  where  the 
shoots  from  the  old  elm-trees  are  putting  out  their  freshest 
and  tenderest  buds,  and  the  leaves  are  still  lying  brown 
and  bare  as  they  dropped  in  the  autumn  weather ;  down  in 
the  deep  dells,  which  in  the  winter-time  were  pools  of 
water ;  there  in  copse  and  hedgerow,  in  meadow,  in  marsh, 
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in  the  distant  woods,  beside  the  streamlets,  and  on  the 
bosom  of  the  rivers,  are  flowers  that  we  should  regard  as 
pearls  of  price  if  they  were  not  strewed  with  Nature's 
lavish  generosity  round  and  about  every  path  we  tread. 

To  all  these  things  Bessie  seemed  mentally  blind.  If  I 
admired  the  peeping  primroses,  the  delicate  mosses,  the 
soft  green  of  the  eglantine,  the  fairy  tassels  of  the  larch, 
my  niece  said,  "It  is  all  very  nice,"  or  "  Lor* !"  as  the  mood 
was  on  her. 

The  trembling  tottergrass  never  drew  an  exclamation  of 
delist  from  her  lips ;  the  dainty  ferns  put  out  their  fronds 
in  vain,  for  as  she  passed  she  failed  to  notice  their  beauty ; 
the  trembling  aspens  had  no  voice  which  could  appeal  to 
her  deaf  senses  ;  and  the  noble  swans,  sailing  up  the  silvery 
Thames  to  the  bosky  aits  where  the  willows  were  reflected 
from  the  calm  clear  water,  suggested  to  her  no  other  idea 
than  the  remembrance  of  some  transformation  scene 
wherein  the  principal  fairy  floated  on  the  stage  in  a  gilt 
shell  drawn  over  a  mimic  lake  by  two  artiflcial  birds. 

There  was  not  in  all  this  rural  life  a  sight  or  sound  which 
aflected  or  delighted  my  young  niece.  Day  by  day  we 
drifted  further  and  further  apart.  No  topic  of  conversation 
that  interested  me  seemed  intelligible  to  her.  No  walk 
around  all  that  lovely  neighbourhood  appeared  pleasant  in 
her  eyes,  save  that  which  led  through  Reedbourne  to  the 
railway  station,  or  a  winding  dreary  highway  conducting  to 
the  nearest  town. 

By  degrees  it  dawned  upon  my  understanding  that  Bessie 
was  sadly  discontented  with  life  at  The  Snuggery ;  all  the 
charm  of  novelty  was  dispersed ;  all  the  illusions  she  had 
cherished  were  dissipated. 

I  do  not  know  what  she  had  expected,  perhaps  she  did 
not  know  hersellf,  but  at  any  rate  she  was  disappointed.  She 
did  not  tell  me  this.  I  failed  to  perceive  all  at  once  that 
she  found  existence  fearfully,  horribly  dull,  but  after  a  while 
I  saw  the  girl  was  miserable,  and  then  the  meaning  of  many 
hitherto  dark  utterances  became  clear. 

It  had  not  entered  my  mind  to  wonder  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Reedbourne  did  not  call  upon  me.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  have  wondered  very  much  if  they  had, 
but  Bessie  professed  herself  lost  in  astonishment  at  my 
lack  of  all  acquaintances. 
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"You  do  not  even  know  the  clergymen,"  she  remarked, 
with  a  little  pout 

"  Well,  no,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  hardly  my  place  to  call 
upon  them." 

"  But  aren't  you  surprised,  uncle,  they  have  never  called 
upon  you  ?  "  she  persisted. 

Now,  to  speak  quite  candidly,  I  had  experienced  a  sen- 
sation as  near  surprise  in  consequence  of  this  omission  as 
it  was  in  my  nature  to  feel  on  such  a  subject.  The  reader 
may  remember  that  when  I  first  sauntered  through  the 
village,  I  met  a  reverend  gentleman  who,  I  imagined,  might 
sit  in  my  modest  study  and  exchange  ideas  about  the  books 
— collected  through  many  laborious  and  lonely  years — 
which  lined  it. 

I  had  now  been  located  many  months  at  The  Snuggery, 
and  knew  no  more  of  my  spiritual  instructor  than  could  be 
gathered  from  the  sermons  he  preached.  At  first  I  expect- 
ed him — I  looked  for  his  coming  and  for  that  of  his  aide- 
de-camp,  the  curate,  whose  worldly  belongings  had  excited 
the  contempt  of  two  of  Reedbourne's  unlovely  daughters ; 
then  I  forgot  to  remember  them  except  on  such  occasions 
as  they  were  recalled  to  my  memory  by  seeing  them  in  the 
street  or  in  church ;  then  I  heard  by  chance,  a  silent 
listener  in  the  train  to  a  conversation  carried  on  between 
two  of  the  inhabitants,  that  as  "  a  certain  regiment  did  not 
dance,"  so  the  clergy  of  Reedboume  "  did  not  visit." 

There  were  exceptions  to  that  rule,  however,  apparently, 
for  I  often  saw  the  vicar,  and  less  frequently  the  curate, 
entering  the  house  which  had  been  Squire  Blunt*s,  where 
the  successful  De  Field  now  resided. 

One  thing,  however,  was  quite  certain :  the  clergy  did 
not  visit  me;  and  feeling  in  no  way  bound  regularly  to 
attend  the  parish  church,  which  Mr.  Rivers  was  in  the 
habit  of  touchingly  referring  to  as  "our  beloved  parish 
church,"  I  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  wandering  afar  off  for 
religious  nourishment — straying,  in  fact,  into  any  pasture 
which  promised  even  a  few  blades  of  refreshing  herbage. 

This  was  a  serious  trial  to  my  niece.  She  felt  quite 
certain  if  I  would  show  some  interest  in  parish  matters  that 
Rector  and  Co.  would  greet  me  with  effusion. 

"It  would  bring  you  into  contact  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  uncle,"  she  said.     "That  is  the  way  Mr.  Dodman 
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got  into  society  at  CamberieelL  Maggie  told  me  so  her- 
sclf.'' 

"  But  then,  you  see,  Bessie,  I  am  not  Mr.  Dodman." 

"  No,"  agreed  my  niece  slowly ;  and  her  tone  implied 
that  though  the  fact  could  not  be  helped,  it  was  one  to  be 
regretted. 

*'  Don't  you  think,"  she  began,  after  a  pause  devoted  to 
that  particular  sort  of  reverie  in  which  Bessie  was  an  adept, 
"  don't  you  think  that  if  you  go  on  this  way,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  never  visiting,  never  calling 
upon  anybody,  never  having  anybody  calling  upon  you — " 

"  Well,  Bessie  ?  "  I  asked,  as  she  hesitated. 

"That  you  will  find  some  day  you  are  very  lonely?" 
finished  my  niece,  changing,  as  I  quite  understood,  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  suggestion. 

"  I  do  not  believe  I  shall,"  I  answered.  "  You  must  re- 
member, Bessie,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  what  you  call 
loneliness." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  I  doubted 
vhether  asking  for  the  secretaryship  of  a  local  coal  club 
would  introduce  me  to  congenial  society. 

Constant  dripping  wears  away  a  stone ;  and  at  length 
Bessie's  recurrence  to  my  lack  of  acquaintances  made  an 
impression  even  upon  my  dense  selfishness. 

Stupidly  I  had  imagined  that  what  contented  me  would 
content  a  young  girl ;  and  I  confess  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  I  understood  that  when  Bessie  referred  to  my 
loneliness  she  really  meant  her  own ;  when  she  pathetically 
pictured  a  dreary  future  without  visitors  or  visiting,  she 
merely  intended  politely  to  convey  to  me  some  idea  of 
how  fearfully  she  was  bored. 

As  I  have  intimated,  all  this  knowledge  was  borne 
in  upon  me  gradually,  and  at  length  I  quite  understood 
her  tactics. 

"  It  must  be  dull  for  her,"  I  considered,  as  I  looked 
across  the  river  to  Thamesford,  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  in  England,  and  then  an  idea  suddenly  occurred 
to  me. 

"  Good  Heavens !  is  she,  I  wonder,  as  tired  of  me  as  I 
am  of  her?  "  to  which  succeeded  another:  "  Perhaps  she 
is  more  tired  ?  "  which  was  indeed  the  case. 

At  dinner  that  day,  I  said, 

H  2 
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"Bessie,  I  have  been  thinking  that  you  must  find  it 
somewhat  lonely  here — " 

"  O,  uncle,  you  are  not  going  to  send  me  away  !  You 
surely  would  never  be  so  cruel  as  to  make  me  go  out  as 
governess  again  !  I  will  do  all  you  tell  me.  I  will  study, 
indeed  I  will,"  she  interrupted,  evidently  more  alive 
to  her  own  shortcomings  than  I  had  ever  before  seen 
her. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  "  you  are  not  very  fond  of 
teaching,  I  know;  and  moreover,  I  don't  think  you  are 
very  competent  to  be  a  teacher.  But  you  must  be  lonely ; 
and  as  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  give  you  society  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  have  been  wondering  whether  you  would 
like  to  ask  that  Miss  Dodman  you  talk  so  much  about  to 
spend  a  little  time  with — " 

I  never  was  permitted  to  finish  my  sentence.  Bessie 
rushed  at  me — I  can  employ  no  other  phrase — ^and, 
flinging  her  arms  round  my  neck,  embraced  me  with 
effusion.  I  was  the  "  dearest  darlingest  uncle,"  she 
declared,  "in  the  whole  universe.  She  did  not  know  how 
to  thank  me.  Maggie  was  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world ; 
Maggie  was  the  one  thing  wanting  to  maie  The  Snuggery 
perfect ;  Maggie — *' 

"  You  have  upset  the  salt-cellar,  and  you  are  spilling  the 
gravy,"  I  remarked. 

"  And  it  is  unlucky  to  spill  the  salt,"  she  said,  taking  up 
some  and  flinging  it  over  her  left  shoulder  (there  was  not  a 
superstitious  rite  Bessie  failed  to  observe :  so  far  as  I  had 
been  able  to  judge,  superstition  was  her  only  religion); 
"  but  nothing  can  be  unlucky  if  Maggie  is  coming.  O  you 
dear,  dear,  dear — "  ending  the  sentence  with  a  rapturous 
kiss  instead  of  an  orthodox  substantive. 

"  I  wish,  Bessie,"  I  observed,  "  you  could  be  brought  to 
comprehend  that,  while  not  wishing  to  undervalue  these 
tokens  of  affection,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  violent 
demonstrations  of  attachment." 

"  But  I  am  so  happy,  uncle." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  Suppose  you  let  me  be 
happy  too." 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  ask  me.  O,  won't  Maggie  be 
enchanted  !  I  may  write  to  her  this  afternoon,  may  I  not  ? 
She  will  count  the  hours  till  she  comes.     You  cannot  think 
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how  nice  she  is,  and  she  is  so  clever.     She  is  able  to  do 

everything ;  you  will  like  her,  I  know." 

"  I  suppose  it  does  not  matter  very  much  whether  I  like 
or  dislike  her,"  I  answered,  a  little  ungraciously. 

No  person  would  have  imagined  that  the  listless,  slow- 
footed,  discontented-looking  Bessie  of  the  morning  was  the 
bright,  active,  smiling  Bessie  of  the  afternoon- 
She  danced  up  and  down  the  stairs.  She  dashed  off  her 
letter,  and,  though  it  was  a  warm  day,  started  out  to  post 
the  invitation.  All  the  evening  I  heard  furniture  being 
pushed  about,  and  tacks  being  hammered  into  valance- 
boards  and  toilet-tables. 

Mrs.  Brooker,  going  up  to  see  what  all  the  noise  could  be 
J^ut,  remarked,  in  tones  loud  enough  to  reach  my  ears, 

^'  Lor',  Miss,  what  a  mess  you  are  making !  Leave  the 
room  to  me,  and  I  will  settle  it  up." 

But  Bessie  would  not  leave  the  room ;  and,  as  I  passed 
the  door,  I  had  ocular  proof  that  she  was  indeed  making  a 
mess. 

Quicker  than  I  should  have  imagined  the  letter  could 
have  been  delivered,  an  answer  came.  It  was  written  by 
Miss  Dodman ;  and  such  portions  as  Bessie  read  aloud 
»ere  to  the  effect  that  her  mamma  felt  much  obliged  by 
ffiy  invitation,  and  would  gladly  allow  her  to  visit  Reed- 
^ume;  that  I  must  indeed  be  good,  kind,  thoughtful 
^ncle ;  that  Bessie  was  the  most  fortunate  girl  in  the  world 
to  be  my  niece  ;  that  Miss  Dodman  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  Bessie,  and  that  the  writer  soon  hoped 
to  "fold  her  in  a  fond  embrace." 

Various  passages  were  not  read  out  to  me;  but,  from 
^c  giggles  with  which  Bessie  perused  them,  I  concluded 
tbat  they  had  reference  to  some  silly  jokes  and  secrets 
between  the  young  ladies. 

"See  what  a  nice  hand  she  writes,  uncle,"  said  Bessie, 
presenting  me  with  a  half-sheet,  whereon  Miss  Dodman 
stated: 

"So  I  will  add  no  more,  darling,  as  I  hope  to  see  your 
dear  old  face  so  very,  very  soon,  except  that  I  am  my 
beloved  Bessie's  most  fond  and  affectionate 

"  Maggie." 

"Good  gracious!"  I  thought,  ^' what  is  this  inflicUoul 
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have  brought   upon  myself?"      And,   with    a    groan,   I 
entered  my  own  sanctum  and  shut  the  door. 

The  very  next  day  Miss  Dodman  followed  her  letter  in 
person.  Bessie  went  to  the  station  to  meet  her,  and  the 
two  came  back  together,  with  great  state,  in  a  fly.  When 
I  beheld  the  size  of  the  trunk  under  which  the  driver 
staggered,  my  heart  misgave  me. 

"She  is  never  going  away  again,"  I  decided;  "she 
means  to  remain  here  for  the  full  term  of  her  natural  life ; " 
and  then  I  stood  face  to  face  with  Bessie's  most  fond  and 
affectionate  friend. 

"  Uncle,  this  is  Maggie,"  was  my  niece's  informal  mode 
of  presentation  ;  and  Miss  Dodman  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  said  how  much  obliged  she  felt  for  my  kindness  in 
asking  her,  and  how  glad  she  was  to  see  Bessie  again,  and 
how  lovely  the  country  was  looking. 

"  I  had  never  been  down  the  South-Western  line  before," 
she  explained,  and  was  proceeding  to  other  conversational 
efforts  when  Bessie  interposed  and  carried  her  upstairs, 
in  order  to  take  off  her  bonnet  before  tea.  All  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  might  have  been  settled  during  that  process 
of  bonnet  removal  Chitter,  chatter,  chitter,  chatter — 
there  was  a  noise  in  the  house  as  when  a  flock  of  sparrows 
hold  their  parliament. 

The  room  appropriated  to  Miss  Dodman  was  directly 
over  my  study ;  and  through  the  open  windows  there  came 
a  continuous  buzz,  like  the  busy  humming  of  a  thousand 
bees.  If  they  had  been  separated  for  twenty  years,  it 
seemed  to  me,  those  girls  must  have  exhausted  every 
incident  of  the  period,  in  that  conversation  carried  on  at 
express  speed. 

They  came  down  to  tea  with  arms  entwined  round  each 
other,  and  at  intervals  during  that  meal  Bessie  pressed  her 
friend's  hand  with  effusion. 

"  We  must  seem  very  silly  to  you,  Mr.  Cheverley,"  said 
Miss  Dodman,  ingenuously ;  "  but  Bessie  and  I  have  been 
always  such  friends." 

This  explanation  was  frankly  and  nicely  spoken.     It  was 
at  once  an  apology  and  an  excuse,  and  caused  me  to  look 
with  more  favour,  or,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  less  dis- 
favour,  upon  this  new  troublet  oC  m^j  p^^c^. 
People  who  admired  her  st^le  coiis\d^x^d\Ni^^^\«\%Na^i 
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pretty,  "wry  pretty  indeed,"   Bessie  told  me.      I   had 
mother  fonn  before  my  mind's  eye  very  different  indeed 
from  that  which  graced  the  tea-table  5  but  still  I  could  not 
^elp  seeing  that  Miss  Dodman  was,  after  a  fashion,  good- 
looking.    She  had  a  clear  red-and-white  complexion,  blue 
^es,  light  wavy,  not  to  say  frizzy,  hair,  white,  even  teeth, 
^d  a  somewhat  winning  smile.     It  was  not  a  refined  face 
there  was  nothing  classical  about  her  features ;    but  she 
looked  a  cheerful,  frank,  amiable  girl^  and  she  had  an  ex- 
pression of  innocence  and  guilelessness  which  struck  me  as 
agreeable.     She  seemed  accustomed  to  make  herself  use- 
ful, for  she  was  always  offering  to  do  or  fetch  something, 
and  then  apologising  for  the  liberty  taken,  with  the  words, 
"I  forgot  I  was  not  at  home." 

After  tea,  when  we  repaired  to  the  drawing-room  I  had 
furnished  with  a  view  to  the  reception  of  a  far  different 
visitor,  Bessie  said, 

"Now,  dear,  you  must  play  something;"  and  then  I 
understood  what  had  helped  to  make  Miss  Dodman's  box 
so  heavy. 

Such  thick  music-books — such  piles  of  "  pieces  " — as  she 
and  Bessie  appeared  laden  with  on  the  threshold !  I 
turned  sick  at  heart.  Bad  enough  it  had  been  to  hear 
Bessie  profane  the  instrument  bought  for  the  pleasure  of 
another  performer;  but  after  the  first  she  troubled  my 
piano  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  besides  was  so  wretched 
a  musician  as  to  be  almost  beneath  notice  and  contempt 

Here,  however,  was  a  horse  of  quite  another  colour — a 
young  lady  who  manifestly  did  play  a  great  many  arrange- 
ments and  fantasias,  and  Heaven  knows  what  beside — ^a 
young  lady  who  said  to  me,  as  I  relieved  her  of  her  burden, 
"Bessie  told  me  yours  was  such  a  lovely  piano,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  bringing  all  my  music. 
Ours  is  such  a  wretched,  old  thing ;  the  keys  are  so  worn 
they  would  do  for  egg-spoons." 

From  which  I  inferred  the  Dodmans  were  not  rich,  though 
Bessie  had  represented  them  as  living  in  good  style. 

Miss  Dodman  played  very  well,  though  I  cannot  say  she 
either  charmed  or  pleased  my  ear.  Perhaps  she  was  shrewd 
enough  to  guess  this  fact,  for  after  a  little  time  she  rose, 
and,  closing  the  instrument,  declared  she  would  not  torment 
me  any  more. 
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"  The  moment  papa  comes  in  he  says,  *  Now  shut  up 
that  thing,  and  don't  let  there  be  any  row  of  practising 
while  I  am  in  the  house  ; '  "  and  the  young  lady  laughed  as 
she  repeated  this  utterance.  "  If  I  may,"  she  went  on,  "  I 
should  like  to  play  on  this  lovely  piano  when  you  are  *  out 
of  the  house  ; '  but  I  do  not  Want  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  I 
know  all  gentlemen  in  their  hearts  hate  music" 

Then  I  was  obliged  to  answer  that  the  music  she  made 
was  not  to  be  hated ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  spoke  coldly,  for 
she  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the  lawn  for 
a  little  while,  and  did  not  talk  much  afterwards  until  she 
and  Bessie  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

Hours  later,  when  I  sought  my  own  room,  I  perceived 
that  the  door  of  Bessie's  bed-chamber  stood  open,  and 
heard  still  in  full  progress,  in  Miss  Dodman's  apartment, 
that  even  babble  of  chatter  which  had  previously  so  amazed 
me. 

As  I  walked  along  the  passage  Bessie  caught  the  sound 
of  my  step,  and  exclaiming, 

"  Hush— >there's  uncle  ! "  a  dead  and  unnatural  silence 
immediately  ensued. 

But  it  did  not  last  long.  Before  I  could  place  my  candle 
on  the  dressing-table  the  swish-swish-swish  of  talk  recom- 
menced ;  and  whenever  I  awoke  I  heard  still  a  noise  as  if 
another  weir  had  been  added  to  those  already  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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MISS    DODMAN. 

Time  went  on.  In  that  quiet  valley  the  days  glided  away 
with  so  little  of  event  to  mark  their  passage,  it  was  only 
when  the  summer  came  one  realised  spring  had  departed — 
only  when  the  snow  fell  one  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
golden  grain  was  garnered. 

For  me,  after  Miss  Dodman's  arrival,  life  flowed  more 
smoothly  than  had  previously  been  the  case  since  that  evil 
hour  when  Bessie  came  to  reside  with  me — ^ill-omened 
phrase — for  good. 
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If  the  evil  of  a  niece  had  to  be  endured — and  I  saw  no 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it — ^why,  Miss  Dodman  was  a  great 
assistance  in  enabling  one  to  bear  the  incubus.  With  the 
"dearest  of  dears"  in  the  house,  Bessie's  peculiarities  did 
not  shoulder  mine  so  frequently  as  formerly.  Her  "  old 
darling" — another  term  of  affection — proved  a  sort  of 
buffer  between  my  niece  and  myself.  I  could  not  observe, 
indeed,  much,  if  any,  improvement  in  Bessie's  habits.  She 
.  was  still  as  lazy,  as  useless,  as  untidy,  as  greedy,  as  silly,  as 
ever;  but  having  once  relinquished  all  hope  of  reforming 
these  evils,  it  seemed  a  comfort  to  transfer  the  annoyance 
to  another,  who  looked  with  the  kindest  eyes  and  the  most 
smiling  face  upon  her  friend's  shortcomings.  A  vague  idea 
of  aslnng  Miss  Dodman  to  remain  at  The  Snuggery  as 
companion  to  Bessie  flitted  through  my  mind,  but  happily 
I  refrained  from  clothing  it  in  words. 

I  would  not  bind  myself  to  anything.  I  would  do 
nothing  irrevocable.  Perhaps  the  Dodmans  might  ask 
Bessie  to  pay  them  a  return  visit  (they  had  often  taken  pity 
upon  her  before  when  she  was  out  of  a  situation) ;  and  if 
they  did,  I  should — blessed  possibility ! — liave  the  house  to 
myself  for  a  whole  winter. 

Never  again,  I  knew,  could  The  Snuggery  seem  to  me 
*^t  it  had  done  in  the  fine  autumnal  weather  when  I 
decked  the  rooms  for  a  visitor  who  never  came. 

Ne\'er  came,  and  who  never  now  could  come  !    No  more 
—no  more  !     In  the  past  the  girl  Adelaide  lay  buried. 
There  was  no  Adelaide  for  me  now,  such  as  my  fancy 
remembered  her.     She  was  married — she  belonged  to  a 
husband — her  letters  were  not  as  the  letters  of  old.     It  had 
keen  a  pleasant  dream,  but  it  was  ended.     She  was  a  great 
tdy  now — the  Baroness  Aronheim — ^wife  to  a  man  who 
had  as  many  ancestors  as  debts,  and  who  let  her  remain  on 
the  stage  because  he  needed  all  the  money  she  could  earn. 
They  had  gone  to  America  shortly  after  their  marriage ; 
and  newspapers  reached  me  constantly,  giving  accounts  of 
the  successes  she  was  achieving — of  the  furore  she  was  ex- 
citing.    Her  letters,  however,  were  few  and  far  between. 

According  to  her  own  account,  she  had  scanty  leisure 
for  much  correspondence  ;  but  "  though  I  write  not  often, 
I  think  of  you  ever."  That  was  what  she  said,  but  I  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  the  statement     She  had 
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gone  out  of  my  life,  and  why  should  she  remember  me  ?  I 
had  stood  still,  and  she  had  gone  on. 

Feted,  flattered,  a  celebrity,  she  seemed  to  my  imagina- 
tion as  different  from  the  Adelaide  Lemberg  who  had 
walked  with  me  on  that  Sunday  so  long  ago,  as  noonday  b 
from  dawn. 

She  was  not  to  blame  for  my  folly ;  yet  with  her  marriage 
all  the  sweetness,  the  poetry,  the  beauty  of  life  seemed  to 
have  departed.  It  signified  nothing  now  that  the  notes  of 
the  piano  selected  with  a  view  of  her  approval  should  be 
profaned  by  the  touch  of  other  fingers. 

Bessie  was  as  welcome  to  torture  its  keys  as  anybody 
else.  The  drawing-room  set  apart  for  Adelaide's  occupation 
was  no  more  to  me  than  any  other  room  ;  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a  relief  to  see  the  ruin  which  had  been 
wrought  in  my  heart  made  visible  on  the  common  objects 
of  life.  Every  line  of  the  poem  which  had  rendered 
common  things  so  lovely  was  turned  into  bitterness  ;  and  it 
signified  little  that  the  prose  which  succeeded  was  vulgar 
and  unromantic  as  prose  could  be.  Through  the  dreaiy 
winter  time  I  think  my  heart  must  have  been  numb  and 
cold,  for  I  felt  little  save  a  dull  sense  of  loss ;  but  with  the 
rising  of  the  sap  I  awoke  to  a  keener  grief — to  a  miserable 
sorrow  of  loneliness — to  an  aching  want  of  some  hope  and 
object  in  life — of  something  to  look  forward  to — something 
to  expect,  to  do,  to  strive  for,  to  compass. 

Idleness  had  been  sweet  and  pleasant  when  I  first  took 
up  my  residence  at  Reedboume,  but  time  now  seemed  to 
hang  heavily  on  hand. 

I  began  to  run  up  to  town  more  frequently ;  I  went  to 
exhibitions ;  I  sometimes  actually  walked  through  the  Park ; 
and  one  day  I  found  myself  in  the  2k>ological  Gardens. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Granton  had  a  little 
place  near  Thamesford  where  he  occasionally  stopped  for 
a  week  or  so  at  a  time.  Quite  by  accident  I  met  him 
strolling  along  the  banks  of  the  Reed,  rod  in  hand,  and 
basket  slung  behind  him. 

"  I  wonder  you  do  not  turn  fisherman,  Cheverley,"  he 

said  one  day,  as  we  sauntered  idly  along,  side  by  side. 

"  Fishing  would  be  just  the  very  occupation  for  you.  When  I 

a/n  harassed  and  out  of  sorts,  siUitv^be^xdt  ^c\uiet  stream 

and  watching  my  float  exerdses  taucYv  x\i^  ^'oi^  \»SiXiKw:fe 
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upon  me,  I  fancy,  as  David's  harp  must  have  done  over 
l^uL     You  ought  to  get  some  tackle  and  begin." 

But  I  shook  my  head,  and  answered  *^  that  I  was  too 
old  a  dog  to  learn  new  tricks,"  for  which  reason  I  did  not 
buy  line  and  hooks  and  take  to  angling. 

All  through  that  bright  spring  weather  I  was  very  badly 
off  for  employment  indeed;  and  but  for  Mr.  Granton's 
frequent  visits  to  Thamesford,  I  scarcely — ^looking  back — 
know  what  I  should  have  done  with  the  hours  which  moved 
so  slowly. 

He,  however,  was  very  kind.  He  used  to  call  at  The 
Snuggery  and  entice  me  out  for  long  pleasant  walks.  At 
intervals  of  only  a  few  days  he  would,  when  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, bring  me  over  a  book,  or  come  into  my  study 
with  a  smile  to  show  me  some  interesting  article  he  thought 
would  prove  of  interest. 

Being  unused  to  society,  I  felt  constrained  to  decline  all 
the  invitations  he  kindly  gave ;  but  though  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  go  to  his  house  for  luncheon  or 
dinner,  that  never  prevented  his  coming  to  mine  and  eating 
a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  washed  down  by  a  glass  of 
ale,  or  drinking  a  cup  of  tea  when  he  sat  to  rest  in 
my  quiet  room,  after  a  long  day's  rambling  beside  the 
banks  of  Surrey's  many  streams. 

The  heart  of  no  man  given  to  unprofitable  studies,  to 
vague  musings,  to  speculations  concerning  the  wonders  of 
creation,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  trying  to 
reconcile  the  old  vexed  question  of  God's  goodness,  and 
the  troubles  of  this  troublesome  world,  need  have  desired 
a  better  male  companion  than  Mr.  Granton. 

He  was  not  vivacious  or  amusing,  or  even  particularly 
clever,  but  he  had  read  and  thought  much;  he  had  come 
in  contact  with  men  of  different  countries  and  various 
creeds,  he  had  seen  "  foreign  parts,"  as  the  dear  phrase  of 
old  has  it,  and  his  talk  was  just  dashed  with  that  touch  of 
pensive  melancholy  which  is  so  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
listener  whose  mind  happens  to  be  at  the  moment  a  trifle 
out  of  tune  with  the  world  in  general. 

Happily  I  was  able  to  keep  him  all  to  myself.  By  some 
especial  piece  of  good  fortune  I  happened  to  tell  Bessie, 
when  she  first  asked  me  about  him,  that  he  had  been 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  "Home  and  Foreign"  aud 
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that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the   sake  of  the 
fishing. 

Hearing  this  and  no  more,  imagining  he  was  a  mere 
lodger  at  some  village  inn,  and  seeing  that  he  was  not 
young,  or  likely,  or,  as  she  expressed  herself,  "  one  of  her 
sort,"  she  took  no  more  interest  in  the  subject,  and  I 
judiciously  refrained  from  enlarging  upon  it. 

Had  she  known  he  owned  a  most  lovely  little  house, 
set  about  with  gardens  and  shrubbemes  and  lawns  sloping 
to  the  river ;  a  house  furnished,  as  I  saw  the  only  time  I 
entered  it  in  those  days,  in  the  most  exquisite  fashion,  and 
filled  with  art  treasures ;  the  house  of  a  man  possessed  of 
most  cultivated  tastes  and  ample  means  of  gratifying  them, 
Bessie  would  have  given  me  no  peace  till  she  was  made 
free  of  that  paradise. 

As  matters  were,  she  rarely  came  into  the  room  upon 
the  occasion  of  any  of  Mr.  Granton*s  visits. 

"  He  looks  even  older  than  you,  uncle,"  she  exclaimed 
with  a  charming  frankness  ;  "  and  I  can*t  understand  what 
you  talk  about  It  always  seems  so  dry ; "  for  which 
reasons,  and  probably  for  others  best  known  to  herself, 
Bessie  left  me  to  enjoy  the  society  of  this  congenial  friend 
in  peace. 

After  Miss  Dodman  had  been  with  us  for  some  time, 
Bessie  caught  cold ;  and  as  she  consequently  declined  to 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  her  society  downstairs,  and  would 
not  hear  of  our  visitor  "imprisoning  herself  in  a  sick-room," 
that  young  lady  and  I  were  naturally  thrown  much 
together. 

It  was  then  Miss  Dodman  began  to  show  me  those 
little  attentions  which,  no  doubt,  caused  her  to  be  "  always 
wanted,"  as  she  told  me  she  was,  in  her  own  home. 

In  those  days  Miss  Dodman  asked  if  she  might  be 
allowed  to  pour  out  my  morning  coffee  for  me ;  and  over 
the  breakfast-table  I  learned,  by  degrees,  more  of  the  Dod- 
man family  than  I  ever  desired  to  know. 

"  Papa  does  work  so  hard,"  his  daughter  told  me.  "  If 
he  had  more  capital,  of  course  he  could  spare  himself  a 
little ;  but,  as  he  says,  almost  all  his  capital  is  invested  in 
children." 

''Papa  sometimes  says  he  wishes  1  K^id  been  a  boy.     I 
could  have  been  of  great  help  to  Yv\m  b^  \\v\^  xlvrcvfc,   ^\i\. 
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just  fancy,  the  four  eldest  of  us  are  girls  !  It  is  too  dread- 
ful, is  it  not  ?  "  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  till  really  occasionally 
I  caught  myself  wishing  that  the  Dodman  family  had  never 
existed 

AH  this  was  very  ungrateful  on  my  part,  as  Miss  Dod- 
^n,  left  to  her  own  devices,  busied  herself  about  fifty 
little  things  Bessie  never  dreamed  of  attending  to. 

That  I  never  grew  to  like  Miss  Dodman's  society — that 
I  never  found  it  in  tlje  slightest  degree  soothing  or  con- 
genial, or  interesting,  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  me  to 
fay;  but  in  comparison  with  Bessie  she  seemed  absolutely 
intellectual ;  whilst,  without  any  comparison  at  all,  her 
cheerfulness  and  her  bright  good  humour  were  delighted  to 
see.  True,  Mrs.  Brooker  said  to  Peter,  the  gardener  and 
^d  roan,  while  he  was  one  day  shaking  some  pieces  of 
<^t,  "  Eh  1  that  Miss  Dodman  is  a  sly  one — ^a  deep 
artful  young  snake,"  but  the  remark  did  not  effect  my 
^timate  of  Bessie's  friend.  Naturally  Mrs.  Brooker  did 
^^^  like  my  visitors ;  and  she  was  too  careful  for  me  to 
^^erhear  her  opinion  of  the  last  of  them  to  leave  much 
^oubt  on  my  mind  as  to  her  object. 

^^Tiat  troubled  me  far  more  than  the  housekeeper's  dis- 
approval was  in  the  way  in  which  Bessie  refused  to  be 
convalescent.      The  doctor  said  there  was  not  much  the 
^tter  with  her,  and  that  she  would  be  better  downstairs 
^kan  keeping  her   own  apartment ;    but  a  full  fortnight 
elapsed  before  we  could  induce  her  to  show  herself  in  the 
<fciwing-room,  and  for  ten  days  more  I  was  forced  to  make 
myself  so  far  agreeable  to  Miss  Dodman  as  to  take  her  out 
for  long  walks,  in  which  she  declared  she  especially  de- 
lighted ;  or  for  little  excursions  upon  the  water,  when  she 
told  me  she  had  "  never  been  so  happy  before  in  all  her 
life." 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  Mr.  Granton  happened  to 
be  absent ;  never  permanently  resident  at  Thamesford,  he 
came  and  went  as  the  fancy  seized  him,  or  as  the  necessities 
of  business  and  the  calls  of  pleasure  prompted.  He  had 
gone  to  Paris  for  a  week,  and  remained  away  so  long  that 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  expect  his  return,  when  one 
morning,  as  I  and  Miss  Dodman  were  waiting  to  cross  the 
ferry  to  Thamesford,  Mr.  Granton  himself  stepped  out  of 
the  boat 
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"  I  have  only  been  back  a  few  days,"  he  said  after  the- 
first  interchange  of  greetings ;  **  and  I  was  going  to  look: 
you  up  this  afternoon,  on  my  way  back  from  Reedbourne, 
where  I  have  some  business  to  transact ;  but  as  I  see  you 
are  bound  for  the  other  side  of  the  river,  1  will  call  some 
other  time." 

"  We  are  only  going  across  the  ferry  in  order  to  walk 
back  over  the  bridge,  a  mile  further  on,"  I  answered 
*'We  shall  be  home  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  I  do 
hope  you  will  turn  in  to  The  Snuggery." 

"Then  I  will,"  he  answered,  with  his  own  pleasant 
smile  ;  and  we  parted. 

When  he  called  we  were  about  to  sit  down  to  our  early 
dinner,  at  which  meal  I  asked  him  to  join  us. 

Bessie,  still  giving  herself  the  airs  of  an  invalid, 
coquetted  with  cold  lamb,  and  toyed  with  gooseberry  tart, 
and  answered  such  remarks  as  Mr.  Granton  addressed  to 
her  with  the  air  of  one  who  should  say, 

"  Cannot  you  let  me  alone  ?  Is  it  possible  you  fail  to 
see  how  ill  I  have  been  ?  " 

For  this  reason  possibly  our  guest  turned  his  attention  to 
Miss  Dodman,  who  brought  a  good  healthy  appetite  to 
bear  upon  the  simple  viands,  and  said,  quite  openly,  that 
she  was  "  very  hungry  indeed." 

Mr.  Granton  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  her  ; 
asked  her  how  she  liked  Surrey,  whether  she  had  ever  been 
at  Reedbourne  before,  talked  to  her  about  the  various 
points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  made  him- 
self— so  Bessie  subsequently  declared,  with  that  little  toss 
of  her  head,  the  meaning  of  which  I  had  learned  so  well — 
"  quite  agreeable." 

That  he  should  have  done  so  surprised  me,  I  confess,  a 
little ;  but  what  surprised  me  still  more  was  the  curious 
expression  with  which,  from  the  window  of  my  study,  he 
afterwards  watched  Miss  Dodman  and  Bessie  strolling 
about  the  garden  with  arms  encircling  each  the  other's 
waist. 

"  Seems  a  bright,  clever  sort  of  a  girl,"  he  commented 
"  Did  you  say  she  was  a  relative  ?  " 

1  explained      I   told  how  it  chanced  that  Bessie  had 
come  to  Reedbourne,  and  why  Miss  Dodman  was  invited 
to  solace  her  ioneliness,     1  added  1  dVd  xvot.  eowsv^^x  \>ca. 
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yoang  kdy  clever,  but  that  she  was  most  adaptable  and 
good-natured. 

"  I  fancy  she  is  clever  in  her  own  way,"  he  remarked. 
"And  this  illness  of  your  niece — has  she  been  ailing 
long?" 

For  answer,  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  there  had  ever 
l>^n  much  the  matter  with  Bessie,  and  that  I  was  quite 
sure  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her  now. 

"You  have  not  thought  about  sending  her  from  home,  I 
suppose — to  the  seaside,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  I  have  not,"  I  replied ;  "  but  I  will  do  so  if  the  doctor 
considers  a  change  necessary.  I  am  afraid  you  fancy  she 
k»b  delicate." 

"Frankly,"  he  returned,  "I  don't  think  she  looks  nearly 
so  ill  as  you.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
1  did  not  answer  him  for  a  moment,  but  then  I  said, 
"I  have  met  with  a  trouble.     I  am  trying  to  live  it 
dowa" 

"But  not    succeeding  very  admirably,  I  fear,   in   the 
ttideavour." 
*You  are  right;  I  am  not  succeeding." 
You  stand  more  in  need  of  a  change,  I  fancy,  than 
your  niece." 

"Perhaps  so ;  I  had  not  thought  of  a  change  being 
advisable  for  either." 

He  did  not  pursue  the  subject ;  neither  did  he  greatly 
prolong  his  visit.  Before  leaving,  however,  he  reverted  to 
Miss  Dodman. 

"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  her  father  is  in 
business  as  a  commission  agent  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  wondering  at  the  interest  he  evinced  in 
the  Dodman  connection ;  "  his  office  is  in  Lawrence  Lane, 
I  think." 

"Pushing  sort  of  man — assured    manner — *hail  fellow 

well  met ' — *  Fm  the  equal  of  anybody '  kind  of  person  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  him,"  I  explained. 

"  He  lives  somewhere  to  the  south  of  London,  and  has 

a  delicate  wife  and  a  tribe  of  children — most    of   them 

girls." 

"  Maggie's  father  lives  at  Camberwell,  and  she  has  three 
brothers  and  five  sisters,  I  believe.  Do  you  know  anything 
of  Mr.  Dodman — you  seem  interested  in  the  family  ?  " 
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"  I  know  something  of  Mr.  Dodman,  and  I  am  rather 
interested  in  the  family,"  he  answered  with  a  smile,  the 
meaning  of  which  I  could  not  then  understand. 

A  week  went  by,  and  though  Bessie  confessed  to  feeling 
better,  she  still  threw  Miss  Dodman  upon  me  for  such 
amusement  as  my  company  might  afford.  Twice,  therefore, 
when  we  were  out  together,  we  met  Mr.  Granton,  and  each 
time  he  talked  more  to  that  young  lady  than  I  could  exactly 
comprehend. 

One  morning  early  I  stole  away  by  myself  without  ask- 
ing for  her  society,  or  running  the  risk  of  having  it  forced, 
by  politeness,  upon  me. 

The  first  post  had  brought  me  a  letter  written  upon 
foreign  paper,  and  in  a  difficult  hand,  which  I  desired  to 
re-read  and  ponder  over  in  solitude,  for  it  came  from 
Adelaide's  mother,  and  was  full  of,  to  me,  disquieting 
matter. 

"She  had,"  the  writer  said,  "no  other  friend  of  her 
beloved  child's  to  whom  she  could  speak  freely  without 
hesitancy  but  to  me.  Her  heart  was  in  suspense — her  mind 
had  a  terror.  Did  I  know,  could  I  tell  her,  good  of  the 
Baron  to  whom  her  daughter  confided  herself?  The  letters, 
so  few,  so  seldom,  of  Adelaide  cherished,  informed  her 
nothing  of  the  dear  one's  happiness ;  and  she  was  told — 
ah  !  yes,  and  this  it  was  which  filled  her  with  apprehensions 
frightful — that  the  Baron  was  not  an  honourable  sir,  as 
became  his  rank,  but  a  gambler,  a  spendthrift,  a  one 
notorious. 

"  Before  her  marriage  Adelaide  wearied  never  of  sending 
home  gifts ;  but  now  there  came  not  any,  not  no  more." 
She  begged  me  to  understand  that  "  of  them  she  had  in 
*  these  days '  no  need ;  she  was  well  off ;  but  she  knew  too 
much  the  mind  of  her  daughter  to  doubt  of  her  boundless 
generosity  if  the  stories  whispered  were  untrue.  She 
panted  to  know  what  I  could  tell  her — I,  the  dear  friend, 
cherished  of  Adelaide,  when  she  was  so  poor,  so  lonely,  so 
unfriended,  would  I  pardon,  and  would  I  write  ?  Would  I 
retain  her  confidence  given,  in  the  sacredness  of  my  own 
bosom?  Would  I  forgive  the  anxiety  of  Adelaide's 
mother,  and,  for  one  so  dear  to  both,  think  no  wonder  that 
she  made  opportunity  for  to  send  this  letter  ?  If  I  could 
but  tell  her  Adelaide  was  happy,  it  would  be  that  she  should 
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make  herself  also  happy — content,  even  though  she  saw 
her  child  no  more." 

It  was  the  loveliest  morning  imaginable.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Reed  all  the  wild  flowers  that  blossom  in  July  seemed 
to  be  growing  and  blowing — tansy,  meadow-sweet  (called, 
for  some  reason,  by  the  poorer  classes  in  that  neighbourhood, 
deadman's  blossom),  apple-pie,  burdock,  sorrel,  cow-parsley, 
nettles,  forget-me-not,  the  impudent-looking  little  monkey 
plant,  ragged  robin,  together  with  reeds,  rushes,  and  long 
rank  grass,  were  all  opening  out  their  various  colours  and 
growing  in  a  wild  tangle  of  glorious  profusion  beside  the 
quiet  stream,  upon  the  surface  of  which  king's  cobs  bloomed 
and  water-lilies  floated.  To  the  left  of  the  path  was  a  ravine, 
the  sides  covered  with  thorn  bushes,  whence  the  flowers  had 
long  departed,  and  where  green  haws  were  already  forming. 
At  the  bottom  rippled  a  tiny  stream ;  and  amongst  the  black- 
berries and  the  wild  rose  bushes,  on  which  the  hips  would 
soon  be  red,  woodrufl",  was  giving  out  its  fresh  sweet  scent, 
and  briony  convolvus  and  nightshade  were  clinging  to  and 
climbing  around  stem  and  branch  and  leaf. 

A  right  royal  show,  one  a  king  might  have  viewed  with 
pleasure ;  and  as  I  walked  along,  miserable  about  her,  won- 
dering how  it  was  really  faring  with  the  woman  who  had 
gn)wn  into  my  very  life,  the  thought  so  long  ago  put  aside 
as  vain,  recurred  to  me — "  What  would  she  think  of  this  ? 
Would  not  all  this  beauty  appeal  to  her  as  it  does  to  me  ?  " 
On  I  went     I  can  see  the  landscape  changing  and  chang- 
ing as  I  write.     Now  within  sound  of  aspens  rustling,  though 
no  breath  of  wind  shook  the  leaves  of  any  other  tree.     Now 
across  a  murmuring  weir,  adown  which  the  waters  glided 
softly;  now  looking  to  where,  in  a  once  well-kept  park,  two 
great  cedars  looked  darkly  and  grandly  at  the  farmer's  cattle 
grazing  upon  the  turf  set  apart  in  former  times  for  deer ; 
then,  beside  a  mill  the  clock  of  which  had  stopped  years 
before  at  exactly  half-past  two;  then  over  a  foot-bridge, 
raised  so  high  in  the  middle  that  I  could  see  for  miles  over 
the  fair  country  steeped  in  sunshine ;  then  down  into  green 
meadows,  and  along  a  path  close  to  the  widening  river ;  then 
a  pause,  to  look  at  a  distant  homestead  where,  beside  the 
red-tiled  barns,  the  well-dried  hay  was  being  carried  and 
stacked. 
Ay,  even  to  the  horses  coming  across  the  stream  so 
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broad  and  shallow,  where  on  the  one  side  the  pollards, 
newly  topped,  stand  out  brown  and  bare  against  the  sky, 
and,  on  the  other,  gaily  painted  boats  are  drawn  up  on  the 
shingle — it  all  comes  back  to  me  more  vividly  than  in  a 
photograph.  I  can  see  the  loose  harness  reflected  in  the 
water,  the  figures  of  the  carters  as  they  sit  sideways  on  the 
horses,  their  legs  dangling  while  they  jog  with  each  move- 
ment of  the  animals ;  there  is  a  willow  down  by  the  lock- 
house  further  on,  bending  tenderly  towards  the  river;  I 
can  hear  the  rough  "  whoop  1 "  and  the  gruff  "  come  up  ! " 
of  the  men  addressing  their  clumsy  steeds ;  the  soft 
regular  plash  of  oars  plied  by  some  one  who  understands 
his  work.  Clear  and  distinct  from  the  distant  ferry  rises 
the  cry  of  "  O — ver,"  and  then  I  know  the  Thames  is  close 
at  hand,  and  that  the  stream  dividing  those  green  fields 
beyond  is  but  the  backwater  from  the  weir  beyond  the  lock. 
I  shall  go  a  little  further  still  to  a  quiet  spot  I  wot  of ; 
and  there,  whence  I  can  see  the  gray  tower  of  that  old 
church  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  a  bosky  ait  where  the 
swans  live  when  they  are  at  home,  I  will  re-read  the  letter 
written  by  Adelaide's  mother,  and  try  to  satisfy  myself 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  that  the  loving  tender 
maiden,  who  was  so  sweet  and  gentle,  and  confiding, 
cannot  have  spoiled  her  life  by  marrying  a  man  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  her  unselfish 
nature. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  INCREDIBLE    SUGGESTION. 

The  hours  passed  by,  and  it  was  nigh  noon.  Midway  in 
the  river,  in  that  bosky  ait  where  the  young  cygnets  were 
reared,  there  might  be  coolness  and  shadow,  but  on  land 
certainly  nowhere  else  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  One 
of  the  mysteries  I  have  yet  to  solve  is  the  reason  why  in 
that  favoured  region  there  is  no  shelter,  and  there  is  no 
shade.  The  rain  beats,  the  wind  howls,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
pours  down ;  and  though  there  are  trees  and  hedges,  there 
never  seems  tree  or  hedge  that  can  save  from  drenching  or 
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sunstroke,  or  prevent  a  wanton  breeze  snatching  off  your 
^t  and  making  merry  over  the  misfortune. 

To  come  back  to  what  I  was  saying.  There  was  no 
shade,  and,  spite  of  all  my  misery,  at  length  feeling  the 
Heat  more  than  I  could  endure,  I  arose  to  seek  a  different 
place  of  rest,  when  I  confronted  Mr.  Granton. 

"I  am  so  happy  to  meet  you  at  last  alone,"  he  said. 

Still  mith  that  feeling  upon  me  of  desiring  quiet  and 
shade,  I  put  out  my  hand  and  answered  "  that  I  was  glad 
to  see  him." 

'^Vou  are  troubled  about  something,"  he  went  on 
kindly. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  it  is  the  old  trouble — only  now  it 
has  taken  a  different  form." 

"Can  I  help  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"You  forget,"  I  answered,  "that  I  was  left  a  legacy, 
and  that  I  am,  comparatively  speaking,  rich.  If  money 
could  help  me  I  should  need  no  help,  having  it." 

He  smiled — a  kind  compassionate  smile — while  he  re- 
plied, "  Money  is  new  to  you,  but,  believe  me,  after  all, 
Dioney  is  very  little." 

.  I  knew  it  Much  as  money  should  have  done  for  me, 
it  had  brought  me  very  little.  At  that  moment  I  could 
have  written  sermons  about  its  utter  worthlessness. 

"You  have  not  been  looking  well  for  some  time  past," 
he  said,  understanding,  perhaps,  that  ^reference  to  my  grief 
*2s  like  the  fretting  of  a  wound.  "  Why  do  you  not  try  a 
^ge  of  scene  and  air?    Solitude  is  all  very  well,  but 

^^most  other  good  things,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much 

of  it 

"I  wish  I  had,"  I  groaned,  thinking  of  my  niece's  even 
flow  of  inane  babble,  of  the  exasperating  mediocrity  of  Miss 
Oman's  eternally  smiling,  round,  red-and-white,  milkmaid 
^efface. 

Mr.  Granton  looked  at  me  curiously,  then  remarked, 

"By  the  bye,  that  reminds  me  I  was  going  to  ask  if  Miss 
toman's  visit  is  to  last  much  longer  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,"  I  answered,  wondering  at 
^  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  that  very  commonplace 
young  lady.     "She  is  always  saying  she  has  stopped  an 
^t^nab)e  tlme^  and  then  when  I  beg  her  to  remain,  she 
'^Mes  tAat  sA^  will  be  only  too  glad  if  her  papa  raises  no 

1  2 
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objection,  but  he  is  so  particular,  and  so  much  afraid  of  an>^ 
of  them  out-staying  their  welcome." 

"Practically,   however,   he   never  does    raise    any   ob— 
jection  ?  "  said  Mr.  Granton. 

"  It  would  seem  not,  for  she  stays." 

"  And  you  are  glad,  I  conclude,  that  she  does  stay  ?  " 

"  I  ought  to  be.     It  is  a  relief  to  know  my  niece  has  sk. 
companion  whom  she  seems  to  like." 

"  I  wonder,"  began  Mr.  Granton  after  a  slight  pause, 
"  whether  you  will  be  offended  by  my  advising  you  to  take 
Miss  Dodman  at  her  word  the  next  time  she  suggests 
returning  to  her  family?" 

"  I  certainly  am  not  offended,"  I  answered,  "  but  I  con- 
fess I  feel  a  little  surprised." 

"And  you  wish,  naturally,  to  know  my  reasons  for 
tendering  such  counsel  They  are  extremely  simple.  You 
ought  to  let  Miss  Dodman  go  as  soon  as  possible,  unless 
you  wish  her  to  remain  altogether." 

"I  do  not  want  her  to  remain  permanently;  at  one 
time  I  did  think  of  proposing  that  she  should  stay  as  a 
companion  to  Bessie — a  salaried  companion,  you  under- 
stand— but  I  rejected  the  idea,  though  I  think  both  the 
girls  would  have  liked  such  an  arrangement." 

"  I  am  pretty  sure  that  is  not  exactly  the  arrangement 
they  desire,"  he  said.  "  The  thing  they  do  want  is  that 
Miss  Dodman  should  remain  here  as  your  wife." 

"  What ! "  I  exclaimed. 

In  the  extremity  of  my  astonishment  I  stood  quite  still 
and  stared  at  Mr.  Granton,  who  broke  into  the  first  fit  of 
genuine  merriment  in  which  I  had  ever  known  him  indulge 
Looking  upon  me,  he  laughed  long  and  uncontrollably — 
laughed  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes — laughed  after  he 
had  wiped  them  away. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  he  said,  "  but  it  was  irre- 
sistible." 

And,  indeed,  I  must  have  seemed  a  ludicrous  candidate 
for  matrimonial  honours,  standing  there  with  mouth  and 
eyes  wide  open,  limp  with  amazement,  dumb  with  intensity 
of  astonishment — an  old-fashioned  elderly  man,  clad  ia^ 
hlack  garments  that  had  pertained  to  the  days  of  vKf 
struggling  clerkship — destitute  oi  ^crv^  ^^c^  of  manner  of 
beauty  of  person  likely  to  find  iavo\xi*\iv2L^om;\.Te^  ^'^^v 
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"The  notion  never  occurred  to  you,  I  see,"  remarked 
Mr.  Granton,  with  difficulty  composing  his  features  into  an 
expression  of  befitting  gravity. 

"  Good  Heavens,  no  !  "  I  answered.  "  It  is  impossible 
it  ever  occurred  to  her — utterly,  totally  impossible." 

"  Believe  me,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  certain.  If  I 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  bets,  I  would  stake  a  large 
sum  that  Miss  Dodman  has  been  playing  her  cards  to  win 
Mr.  Cheverley." 

"This  is  dreadful,"  I  exclaimed  "  It  is  such  a  frightful 
idea  that  I  cannot  realise  it" 

"  Afraid  to  realise  the  fact  of  your  happiness  ! "  said  Mr. 
Granton,  laughing  again.  "Come,  confess  you  have  all 
along  cherished  a  secret,  and,  as  you  imagined,  unrequited 
attachment  for  the  young  lady." 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Do  not  jest  about  the  matter,"  I  entreated,  "  but  tell 
me  what  induces  you  to  believe  the  girl  ever  thought  of 
anything  so  monstrous,  so  inconceivable  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,"  he  replied ;  "  the  first  time  I  saw  her  the 
notion  flashed  throu^  my  mind.  I  thought  about  her 
afterwards ;  in  fact,  I  could  not  help  thinking  about  her ; 
then  I  began  to  suspect  that  she  and  your  niece  were  in 
league — that  Miss  Bessie's  illness  was  half  assumed  in 
order  to  throw  you  and  Miss  Dodman  together.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  father,  the  matter  might  never  become  serious ; 
but  Dodman  has  been  stretching  his  hands  out  after 
*  capital '  ever  since  I  knew  anything  of  him,  and,  unless 
you  are  very  careful,  he  will  try  to  screw  money  out  of  you 
by  threatening  *a  breach  of  promise.'  " 

"  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  should  try  to  get  the  girl  out  of  the  house.  When 
next  she  proposes  going,  do  not  ask  her  to  stop.  You 
might  find  it  necessary  to  leave  home  for  a  short  time. 
WTiatever  you  do,  try  to  accomplish  your  object  quietly  and 
naturally.  Think  the  matter  over  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  make  up  your  mind  to  adopt  some  course,  and  stick 
to  it" 

l-ike  one  in  a  dream,  I  walked  slowly  homeward.  If  I 
had  been  going  to  execution  I  could  not  have  felt  more 
reluctant  to  enter  The  Snuggery.  I  own  I  did  not — I  could 
not — believe  Mr.  Granton  to  be  other  than  mistaken  m  Vv\s 
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opinion ;  but  still  there  was  a  horrible  possibility  about  the 
whole  thing  which  fascinated,  even  while  it  revolted  me. 

How,  having  heard  what  I  had  heard — ^how,  with  such 
an  idea  forced  upon  my  consideration-^ould  I  meet  those 
two  girls ;  listen  to  Bessie's  prattle,  and  thank  Miss  Dod- 
man  for  those  little  attentions  which  Mr.  Granton  implied 
were  but  so  much  love-making? 

Love-making !  Pah !  The  very  phrase  made  me  feel 
sick.  Already  I  seemed  to  loathe  the  memory  of  Miss 
Dodman's  round  face,  and  red  cheeks,  and  blue  eyes,  and 
brown  hair.     I  could  not  meet  her — not  then,  at  all  events. 

It  was  so  intolerably  hot,  and  the  roads  were  so  destitute 
of  shadow,  that  I  must  get  under  shelter  somewhere,  but  I 
would  not  go  into  the  house.  At  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
there  stood  an  old  arbour,  a  rough  affair,  but  .dark  and 
cool ;  there  I  resolved  to  consider  out  the  affair.  It  was 
easy  to  slip  unperceived  through  the  gate  leading  from  the 
paddock  to  the  moss- covered  walks;  and  as  I  knew  the 
arbour  was  not  a  place  affected  by  my  niece  and  her  guest, 
I  felt  certain  I  should  be  able  to  rest  there  in  peace,  and 
gather  together  my  scattered  senses  without  the  fear  of 
being  exposed  to  intrusion. 

Putting  aside  the  tangle  of  hops  which  shaded  the  en- 
trance, I  entered  the  summer-house  and  sat  down.  I  was 
tired,  I  was  warm.  I  had  tasted  nothing  all  day  save  a 
cup  of  milk  swallowed  before  setting  out  on  my  hurried 
ramble.  Mrs.  Lemberg*s  letter,  and  Mr.  Granton's 
caution,  had  both,  in  their  way,  disquieted  me.  Excitemen* 
of  any  kind  was  new  and  agitating.  I  could  not  remember 
when  I  had  felt  so  weary.  With  a  feeling  of  relief  upon 
me,  I  stretched  out  my  limbs,  leaned  my  head  back  against 
the  rough  unbarked  pine  slabs  which  formed  the  walls  of 
the  cool  retreat,  looked  for  a  few  minutes  with  half-shut 
eyes  at  the  tracery  of  leaves  festooning  the  doorw-ay,  and 
then  sank  softly  and  gradually  to  sleep. 

I  must  have  been  asleep  over  an  hour,  when  I  began 
slowly  to  awake,  and,  still,  scarcely  conscious  whether  I  was 
dreaming  or  not,  heard  the  sound  of  voices  close  beside 
me.  Some  persons  were  evidently  talking  just  outside  the 
summer  house.  The  hedge  which  divided  the  kitchen- 
garden  from  the  fields  adjacent  was,  at  that  particular  spot, 
well  shaded  by  a  fine  old  walnut-tree ;  and  on  the  green 
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bank,  beneath  its  branches,  I  soon  found  Miss  Dodman 
and  my  niece  had  ensconced  themselves,  and  were  chattering 
away  like  a  dozen  sparrows. 

"  And  you  are  quite  certain,  dear,  we  shall  live  in  Lon- 
don ?  "     It  was  my  niece  who  uttered  these  words. 

"  Of  course — do  you  suppose  I  would  live  here  ? " 
answered  Miss  Dodman. 

"Won't  it  be  delightful?"  exclaimed  Bessie,  ecstati- 
cally. "  After  being  buried  alive  in  this  stupid  place,  I  shall 
not  know  what  to  do  for  joy.  Tell  me  all  about  it  over 
again,  Maggie — about  what  we  shall  do  when  you  have  the 
management  of  everything.  You  have  not  changed  your 
mind  about  the  carriage  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Dodman,  decidedly,  "  we  must  have  a 
carriage.     It  would  never  do  to  go  about  in  hired  things," 

"And  we  shall  drive  in  the  Park,"  continued  Bessie, 
with  a  silly  chuckle. 

"  And  have  a  box  at  the  Opera,  and  never  be  a  single 
evening  at  home,  except  when  we  ourselves  *  receive,' " 
capped  Maggie. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing,  Maggie,  which  troubles  me," 
said  Bessie,  hesitating. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Miss  Dodman,  a  little  sharply. 

"  Well,  you  know  dear — now,  Maggie,  you  must  not  be 
angry — that  at  the  beginning  he  had  only  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  he  must  have  spent  some  of  that ;  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  five  per  cent  can^t  make  more  than  five 
hundred  a  year — ten  pounds  a  week;  and  I  don't  see, 
darling,  how  we  are  to  keep  carriages  and  go  to  the  Opera, 
and  have  everything  we  want  for  thirty  shillings  a  day ;  and 
it  won't  be  quite  thirty  shillings  either." 

"  You  little  stupid,  he  must  go  and  make  money.  He 
will  have  to  be  taken  away  from  those  ridiculous  books,  and 
taught  how  to  make  ten  thousand  a  year.  I  think  we  might 
manage  on  that  what  do  you  say,  Bessie  ?  " 

"  Ten  thousand  a  year  ! "  repeated  the  young  lady.  "  It 
takes  away  my  breath  !  " 

"  It  does  not  take  away  mine,"  retorted  Miss  Dodman. 

"  But  how  in  the  world  is  uncle  to  make  ten  thousand  a 
year  ?  I  don't  believe  he  had  much  more  than  a  hundred 
at  the  insurance  office." 

"  Pooh ! "  said  the  other.     "  That  was  quite  a  diffetetil 
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affair.     With  capital  pa  declares  anybody  can  do  anything. 
He  calls  it  the  Archimedean  screw." 

"  When  do  you  think  it  will  be,  dear  ?  "  asked  my  niece 
a  little  irrelevantly. 

**  When  do  I  think  what  will  be  ?  O,  you  mean  the 
marriage  !     Well,  he  has  still  got  to  ask  me,  you  know." 

"  I  should  fancy  he  would  do  that  very  soon." 

"  I'm  sure  I  do  not  know — ^he  is  very  slow  about  it  I 
never  did  meet  with  anybody  so  slow  before ;  but  I  daresay 
it  is  only  his  old-fashioned  way.  I  feel  satisfied  he  is  very 
fond  of  me." 

"There  can't  be  any  doubt  about  that,"  said  Bessie, 
briskly.  "  Did  you  notice  how  carefully  he  put  the  rose 
you  gave  him  yesterday  in  water  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  when  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  Queen  for 
the  last  week,  how  soon  he  went  to  the  station  and  ordered 
it  down ! " 

"  And  how  he  jumped  at  the  notion  of  taking  us  both  to 
Windsor,  Maggie  darling ! " 

"  He  is  very  kind  in  his  way,"  remarked  "  Maggie  darling," 
pensively.  "  I  shall  be  able  to  do  what  I  like  with 
him." 

"  I  am  certain  you  will,  dear.  I  wonder  where  he  has 
gone  ?  " 

"  London,  most  likely.  Mrs.  Brooker  said  he  seemed  in 
a  hurry,  as  if  he  wanted  to  catch  a  train." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  speak  to  your  papa." 

"  He  will  speak  to  me  first,  I  fancy,"  answered  Miss 
Dodman,  with  a  little  triumphant  laugh.  "  Have  we  not 
sat  here  long  enough,  Bessie  ?  It  is  getting  a  little  cooler 
now ;  let  us  go  down  to  the  river.  There  are  sure  to  be 
plenty  of  people  on  it  such  a  day  as  this." 

They  were  gone.  Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  as  they  wandered  across  the  paddock,  and  so 
off  to  the  Thames  by  the  path  I  had  come. 

Though  not  an  eavesdropper  by  habit  or  nature,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  either  to  move  away  while  they  were 
speaking,  or  to  make  my  presence  known. 

Candidly,  I  confess  I  felt  no  compunction  about   the 
matter.     If  a  plot  for  murdering  me  had  been  in  process 
of  hatching  under  the  walnul-liee,  1  s>Vvould  have  listened 
to  its  details  with  much  the  sam^  l^^Xviv^  ;j&  \  XsfiX^xj&A- 
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to  these  two  girls  arranging  the  future  of  my  life  according 
to  their  ideas  of  what  that  future  ought  to  be. 

^Vhy,  0  why,  had  I  been  so  blind — so  foolish  ?  How 
coald  I  have  remdned  so  ignorant  as  not  to  realise  that  if 
a  man  be  only  rich  and  a  bachelor,  some  woman  will  be 

i       found  tenderly  anxious  to  share  the  burden  of  his  wealth 
with  him? 

Thought  I  had  gone  to  London,  did  they  ?  Well,  they 
should  not  find  themselves  mistaken  on   that   point     I 

J      jooked  at  my  watch ;  there  would  be  a  train  for  Waterloo 

I      io  less  than  an  hour. 

I         Away  from  Reedboume,  I  could  arrange  some  plan  of 
actions-decide  on  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

"  Shall  you  be  back  to-night,  sir  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Brooker, 
as  I  stood  folding  up  my  umbrella  into  that  careful 
symmetiy  of  form  I  delighted  to  behold. 

"I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  back  for  a  few  days,"  I 
answered ;  and  so  departed. 

.Arrived  in  town,  I  went  straight  to  my  former  lodgings, 
where  the  landlady  received  me  with  effusioiL 

How  strange  it  seemed  I  The  old  surroundings — the 
old  sounds — ^the  old  atmosphere — nothing  changed,  save 
^t  my  former  landlad/s  cap  looked  dirtier  and  her  dress 
<^gier  than  of  yore,  and  that,  where  my  book-shelves  had 
^^  there  hung  two  engravings,  one  Ruth,  the  other 
John  the  Baptist.  Nothing  much  changed  save  myself. 
There  was  the  narrow  strip  of  garden-ground  on  which  she 
*^d  I  had  looked  out  upon  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
Sunday  morning  when  we  partook  of  breakfast  together. 
There  was  the  remembered  mirror  over  the  mantel-piece, 
^  which  I  had  seen  her  dear  face  reflected.  There  was 
the  easy  chair  in  which  I  had  sat  alone  for  so  many,  many 
solitary  evenings.  It  all  came  back,  as  the  waves  brought 
^e  dead  past  for  a  moment  to  the  shores  of  the  present : 
^he  monotony,  the  drudgery,  the  round  of  dreary  work, 
we  years  in  which  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  my  labour 
^  perhaps  the  brutes  grow  accustomed  to  theirs.  But  a 
*^  hours  previously  I  could  have  preached  homilies  about 
we  vanity  of  riches ;  now,  being  brought  once  again  face 
^0  face  with  the  realities  of  the  time  when  I  was  pooi^l  Ce\l 
^^l  must  fal)  on  my  knees  and  thank  God  for  Yvavuv^ 
^er,^ me  from  penury,  brought  me  out  of  that  \aivd  ot 
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Stultifying  bondage,  into  a  fair  country  full  of  leisure, 
freedom,  and  beauty. 

.  In  that  moment  it  came  to  me  that   I   had  failed  C^^ 
employ  my  wealth  as  I  ought  to  have  done.     I  had  be^^ 
delivered  from  one  narrow  life,  and  at  once  and  voluntari^^ 
taken  up  another  differing  in  its  nature,  but  hardly  in  \V^ 
degree;  still  a  snail  in   its  accustomed  shell,  I   had  bi»^^ 
moved  my  position.     From  necessity,  for  years   I  led  ^ 
life  of  the  merest  routine ;  and  when  I  could  have  left  it^ 
I  found  myself  leading  a  routine  existence  stilL 

Well,  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  never,  and  it  was  not:^ 
too  late  for  me.  Walking  that  evening  through  the  familiar' 
streets,  I  decided  upon  my  plans ;  I  settled  what  I  would 
do  with  a  little  of  my  future. 

I  would  travel ;  I  would  see  something  of  the  world, 
something  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  would  try  to  shake 
off  part  of  the  shyness  which  had  ever  paralysed  so  many 
of  my  best  efforts ;  and  if  I  could  not  be  brilliant  or 
clever  or  remarkable  in  any  way — all  of  which,  indeed, 
I  knew  to  be  impossible — I  would  endeavour  to  be  human, 
and  know  something  more  of  my  kind  than  I  had  yet  done ; 
and  see  whether  there  was  no  string  in  my  own  nature  which 
might  produce  a  melody  when  touched  even  by  unaccus- 
tomed fingers. 

Yes,  I  would  cast  aside  my  shell,  and  go  out  into  the 
world  instead  of  shrinking  from  all  contact  with  it. 

Before  doing  anything,  however,  it  would,  I  felt,  be  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  Bessie. 

Ever  since  we  lived  in  the  same  house,  we  had  been  like 
two  dogs  coupled  unwillingly  together,  and  each  pulling  a 
contrary  way. 

What  I  liked  she  disliked — the  things  I  disliked  she  liked. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  no  blame  to  her,  but  it  was  torture  to 
me,  that  in  all  respects  we  were  so  dissimilar. 

Never  was  it  possible  we  could  become  congenial.  Better, 
far  better,  therefore,  that  she  should  go  her  way  and  I  mine, 
than  try  to  maintain  the  relations  which  had  failed  so 
signally.  But  then  arose  the  question,  Where  could  she 
go  ?  in  what  direction  would  it  be  right  to  permit  her  to 
wander  ?  In  any  well-regulated  home  she  must  prove  not 
only  miserable  herself,  but  the  cause  of  misery  to  others. 
To  send  her  amongst  intellectual  peop\^  ^ov\^  \i^  ^n^mx 
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attempt  to  alter  that  which  was  unalterable.  The  more  I 
considered  the  question  the  more  it  perplexed  me,  the  more 
hopeless  seemed  any  possible  solution  to  such  an  enigma. 
At  length  I  decided  upon  asking  Mr.  Granton's  advice. 

By  return  of  post  came  his  answer : 

"  Delighted  to  hear  you  have  resolved  to  travel  A  year 
passed  abroad  will  prove  a  year  well  spent.  Concerning  the 
young  lady,  I  should,  if  in  your  place,  ask  Mrs.  Dodman 
whether  she  knows  of  any  family  who  would  receive  her  for 
the  sum  you  mention.  Should  the  arrangement  seem  de- 
sirable to  her,  Mrs.  Dodman  could  propose  for  your  niece 
to  live  with  them.  I  know  the  objection  you  will  at  once 
raise  to  such  a  plan,  but  the  advantages  connected  with  it 
are  these :  Miss  Richards  likes,  or  professes  to  like,  the  family, 
If  you  send  her  to  reside  elsewhere,  she  will  at  once  begin 
to  pine  for  those  she  regards  as  friends ;  whereas,  should 
she  disagree  with  them,  as  after  a  time  I  imagine  she  will 
be  almost  sure  to  do,  you  can  then  propose  some  other 
course  more,  perhaps,  in  accordance  with  your  own  views. 
Further,  in  the  future  she  may  be  more  amenable  than  I 
suspect  you  will  find  her  at  present,  while  the  arrangement 
will  conciliate  the  Dodmans — a.  not  unimportant  point  to  be 
considered." 

It  v/as  not  the  advice  I  had  expected,  neither  was  it  quite 
the  advice  I  liked,  but  I  had  asked  Mr.  Granton's  opinion, 
and  determined  to  be  guided  by  what  he  said ;  and,  because 
his  words  sounded  over-worldly,  I  did  not  mean  to  shut  my 
ears  to  the  common  sense  they  contained. 

There  were  many  things  I  should  have  preferred  to  seeking 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Dodman,  but  evidently  the  thing 
must  be  gone  through;  and  before  midday  I  started  for 
CamberwelL 

When  I  arrived  at  the  house  I  sought — that  of  the 
gentleman  who  was  always  looking  out  for  capital — I  found 
the  hall-door  ajar,  kept  open,  in  fact,  by  the  foot  of  a  very 
irate  individual  who  was  addressing  some  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant remarks  to  a  slatternly  servant,  evidently  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  him.  I  have  lived  too  long  in  lodgings  where 
the  landladies  were  sometimes  impecunious,  and  always  a 
little  behind  with  their  tradespeople,  not  to  recognise  in 
the  angry  creditor  a  purveyor  of  milk. 

Why  that  harmless  fluid  should  exercke  the  influence  it 
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does  upon  those  who  deal  in  it  has  always  amazed  me. 
There  is  nothing  mild,  I  warrant,  about  the  man  whose 
daily  dues  in  the  way  of  halfpence  and  pence  are  suffered 
to  fall  into  arrear. 

"  It  ain't  no  use  to  speak  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Dodman's 
servant,  at  length  goaded  into  indignant  retort ;  *  I  don't 
owe  you  nothing.  Keep  your  langwidge  for  them  as 
does." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  mean  to  do,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
want  them  to  hear  me.  I  wish  to  tell  them  I  can't  and 
I  won't  put  up  with  their  promises  any  longer.  I  will  stand 
here  till  I  see  somebody.  I  will  take  out  a  county  court 
summons — " 

"Suppose  in  the  meantime  you  allow  me  to  pass,"  I 
suggested.  "Is  Mrs.  Dodman  at  home?"  I  went  on, 
speaking  to  the  woman,  who  now — as  the  man  stepped 
back  a  pace  or  two — opened  the  door  for  me  to  enter. 

"After  you,  sir,"  suggested  the  dairyman,  who,  equal  to 
the  change  of  position,  followed  close  upon  my  heels  into 
the  house.  "  I'll  just  wait  till  I  can  see  your  mistress,"  he 
added,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  hall. 

It  was  a  poor  house — a  poor  dingy  house  with  thin  walls, 
and  imperfectly  fastening  doors;  and  I  could  not  avoid 
hearing  the  dialogue  which  ensued  between  Mrs.  Dodman 
and  the  importunate  creditor,  while  I  waited  for  her  in  the 
parlour. 

After  a  little  delay  Mrs.  Dodman  entered,  looking  flushed 
and  weary ;  after  all,  such  scenes  do  take  a  considerable 
amount  out  of  even  the  most  hardened  of  debtors. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,"  she  said,  and  sat 
down,  a  mass  of  good-natured  untidiness  in  a  room  strewed 
with  work  of  every  description  ;  a  room  so  disorderly  that  I 
at  once  felt  Bessie's  heart  would  have  rejoiced  at  sight  of  it. 

In  five  minutes  I  had  explained  the  nature  of  my  errand ; 
in  one,  Mrs.  Dodman  jumped  at  the  suggestion. 

"  We  always  were  very  glad  to  have  your  niece  with  us, 
Mr.  Cheverley,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  think  she  used  to  be 
happy  here.  So  you  need  not  be  looking  any  further 
afield  for  a  safe  place  to  bestow  her  while  you  are  out  of 
England,  and — well,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  taking  any 
money  for  her,  especially  after  -youi  kvtvdriess  to  Maggie ; 
but  we  are  not  rich — we  are  not  mde^d"  ^\v&  i^^^^v^^^ 
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though  fearful  I  should  imagine  they  were  millionaires ; 
"and  if  it  Will  really  be  more  satisfactory  to  you — " 

It  was  so  much  more  satisfactory  to  me  that  when,  a 
little  later  on,  I  walked  out  of  the  house — having  left 
behind  me  a  cheque  for  Bessie's  first  quarter  in  the  "  Maison ' 
Dodman" — I  regarded  the  dairyman,  whom  I  again  en- 
countered, quite  in  the  light  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
addressed  him  in  a  friendly  manner. 

It  grieves  me  to  say  that  he  did  not  reciprocate  my 
^^ty,  but  made  me  an  answer  which,  though  spoken 
under  his  breath,  was  perfectly  audible,  and  coupled  me 
and  the  Dodmans  together  in  a  manner  that  at  any  other 
tunc  must  have  proved  hiurtful  to  my  vanity. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TO   BE  LET. 

Having  thus  rid  myself  of  my  encumbrances,  it  was  aston- 
ishing how  naturally  and  eagerly  my  thoughts  turned  to 
foreign  travel 

It  seems  to  me  a  law  of  Nature,  and  a  merciful  one,  that 

those  who  are  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  necessities  of 

their  position  should  become  such  creatures  of  habit  as  to 

feeJ  the  prospect  of  change  distasteful;  whilst  others  of 

their  fellows  who  are  able  to  indulge  their  caprices  find  that 

appetite  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on.     After  all,  it  is  but 

the  eternal  ego,  which  is  as  strong  in  the  breast  of  the  man 

who  has  only  the  beauties  of  his  suburban  place  of  dwelling 

to  contemplate,  as  in  him  who  may  be  here  to-day  and  en 

route  for  St  Petersburg  to-morrow. 

And  thus,  when  I  had  realised  to  myself  that  it  was 
actually  possible  for  Reedboume  to  continue  its  course 
without  the  presence  of  Reuben  Cheverley,  as  London, 
which  had  been  my  habitation  for  a  very  much  longer 
period,  seemed  able  to  do,  I  began,  I  believe,  to  disparage 
my  dwelling  and  the  village  near  which  it  was  situated. 
Often  I  caught  myself  considering  what  a  good  thing  it  was 
I  should  be  far  distant  before  the  floods  were  out  again  and 
the  snow  lying  on  the  roads,  before  the  dark  nights  came^ 
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with  lamp  lighted  at  foiir  a'clock,  And  the  lolig  hours  stretch- 
ing away  in  dim  gloominess  until  bed-time. 

Foreign  lands  were  about  ta  be  honoured  with  my 
presence,  and  I  therefore  commenced  to  regard  those  lands 
with  favour.  I  approached  works  of  travel  in  quite  another 
spirit  from  any.  which  had  ever  previously  possessed  me ; 
and  I  caught  m)rself  repeating  sentences  in  sthtnge 
languages,  and  holding  imaginary  conversations  in  unwonted 
tongues,  about  what  had  hitherto  seemed  the  most  ordinary 
affairs  of  life. 

Already  I  was  beginning  mentally  to  say,  "Thase  cab- 
bages need  not  be  planted ;  /shall  not  be  here."  *  There 
can  be  no  necessity  to  talk  about  earthing  up  that  celery  ; 
/  shall  not  now  require  it ;  "  and  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  man  who  saw  after  such  details  remarked,  "  Who- 
ever comes,  master,  while  you  are  away,  will  be  glad  of  a 
dish  of  greens;"  and  "We  had  best  plant  out  them 
broccoli ;  most  gentlefolks  are  main  fond  of  it  as  a  change 
from  roots  " — I  fear  the  next  occupant  would  have  come 
badly  off  for  winter  vegetables. 

The  charm  of  the  place  I  had  thought  to  make  a  home 
was  gone*  Poor  fool !  As  children  let  cut  flowers  in  their 
little  gardens,  and  caper  for  joy  to  see  the  goodly  show, 
unconscious  that  in  a  few  hours  all  the  beauty  the  parterre 
contains  will  be  past  and  gone,  so  I  had  planted  without 
root,  and  behold,  where  I  hoped  to  gather  was  barrenness ; 
where  I  had  thought  to  cull  bright  roses,  I  reaped  but 
thorns  of  disappointment.  • 

I  had  dreamed  my  dream,  and  it  was  over.  Let  who 
would  see  visions,  I  should  behold  mine  no  more.  The 
subjective  life  which  had  sufficed  for  me  once  could  in  the 
future  prove  nothing  but  a  mistake.  I  would  leave  Reed- 
bourne,  and,  crossing  the  Channel,  strive  in  strange  lands 
and  among  strange  people  to  begin — now  I  was  no  longer 
even  middle-aged — a  new  existence,  broader,  wider,  more 
cosmopolitan  than  any  I  had  ever  previously  conceived  of, 
as  being  possible  for  myself. 

The  man,  however,  who  has  for  thirty-five  years  been 

careful  about  pennies  is  scarcely  likely  ever   to   becomt^ 

careless  with  reference  to  pounds ;  and,  anxious  as  I  felt 

to  commence  my  travels,  1  had  no  vrvX^TvUcytv  of  doing  scf 

tiJJ  a  tenant  was  found  for  'lYie  Stvm^^^tvj.    X^y^^tv^'mxxs:^ 
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as  I  was  with  my  purchase,  I  understood  too  well  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  a  spot  of  earth  one  can  call  "  home,"  to 
part  lightly  with  the  little  freehold,  other^'ise  I  should  have 
sold  the  house  and  land,  and  disposed  of  the  furniture  by 
auction. 

As  matters  stood,  I  adhered  to  the  design  I  had  con- 
ceived of  letting  the  place  "  Furnished ;  "  and  though  those 
who  "came  to  view"  inflicted  upon  me  humiliations  innu- 
merable, that  design  was  at  length  achieved. 

If  ever  a  man  wants  to  know  the  cpinion  of  society  con- 
cerning his  residence,  he  has  only  to  try  and  let  it,  and  not 
an  imperfection  but  11  ill  be  candidly  pointed  out. 

At  last  I  was  at  one  with  Mrs.  Turtle;  at  last  I  under- 
stood what  she  must  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  her 
sister-women. 

There  is  no  law  powerful  enough  to  compel  anyone  to 
take  a  house  he  does  not  like,  except,  indeed,  necessity ; 
and  why,  therefore,  the  ladies  who  came  to  look  over  The 
Snuggery  should  have  treated  me  with  a  lofty  disdain,  and 
the  house  with  contempt,  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain. 

Mindful  of  my  own  house-hunting  experiences,  I  en- 
deavoured so  to  word  the  advertisement  as  to  convey  a 
^rly  accurate  idea  of  the  cottage  and  its  appointments ; 
but  had  the  description  been  that  of  a  palatial  residence, 
the  persons  who  came  to  look  at  it  could  not  have  expressed 
more  bitter  disappointment,  or  louder  indignation  with  the 
reality. 

At  the  time  I  marvelled  what  these  people,  who  all  came 
^iQ  the  regulation  six  or  eight  roomed  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  really  wanted  ;  but  I  know  now. 

Their  ieau  idkal  of  a  residence  was  a  London  villa,  with 
abundance  of  steps,  stucco,  varnish,  and  pretension.  In 
^€  days  when  a  stroll  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  a  walk 
^"t  to  t'.ie  more  distant  suburbs,  were  among  the  few 
pleasures  of  a  routine  life,  I  used  to  marvel  at  the  "  genteel 
residences"  I  beheld  run  up  by  builders,  and  pity  the 
'^'inian  beings  compelled  to  inhabit  them. 

That  is  an  old  story  now ;  and  the  surprise  is  past  as 
^^  as  the  pity.  Supply,  as  a  rule,  means  demand  ;  and 
"jere  can  be  no  question  but  the  p  esent  producers  ol 

^•igible  residences  u/j^e/y/aiidper/ccti/ the  tastes  oi  lVvos(i 
't)/  whom  they  have  to  cater. 
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In  my  ignorance  I  had  imagined  The  Snuggery  to  be  a 
place  any  gentleman  of  limited  means  might  have  been 
glad  to  rent ;  but  the  ladies  taught  me  my  error.  Though 
why  they  should  have  considered  it  necessary  to  insult  me 
into  the  bargain,  and,  keeping  only  one  poor  little  maid-of 
all-work,  flourish  about  housemaids'  and  butlers'  pantries 
and  china  closets  and  back  staircases,  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

I  might  have  completely  lost  heart  as  to  the  chances  of 
ever  letting  my  country  residence  had  I  not  happened  to 
get  into  correspondence  concerning  it  with  a  gentleman 
who  seemed  to  have  the  rare  merit  of  himself  understand- 
ing what  he  wanted.  His  letters  were  clear  and  to  the 
purpose;  and  though  he  did  ask  an  infinite  number  of 
questions,  he  sent  them  in  list  order,  so  that  I  experienced 
no  more  difficulty  in  answering  them,  than  I  should  in 
filling  up  an  insurance  form. 

"  I  want  an  inexpensive  place  in  the  country,"  at  length 
he  wrote.  "  From  the  description  you  give  I  imagine  your 
house  may  prove  suitable ;  and  if  you  are  likely  to  be  at 
leisure  next  Friday  afternoon,  I  will  run  down  to  Reed* 
bourne  by  the  train  which  leaves  Waterloo  a  little  after  two, 
Should  Friday  be  inconvenient,  I  will  try  to  get  away  on 
Monday." 

To  which  I  replied  that  Friday  would  suit  me  very  well 
indeed,  and  that  I  should  hope  to  see  him  by  the  train 
named. 

In  expectation  of  his  visit  the  walks  were  relied  and  the 
grass  mown,  the  house  swept  and  garnished,  the  straggling 
branches  of  the  rose-trees  nailed  up,  the  flower-beds  raked 
and  weeded,  the  kitchen-garden  relieved  of  haulms  and  pci- 
sticks ;  the  windows  set  wide  open  to  let  in  the  breeze,  and 
the  blinds  drawn  close  to  keep  out  the  sun ;  the  furniture 
arranged  so  as  to  display  its  beauties  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  the  kitchen  hearth  swept,  and  a  huge  iron  kettle 
hung  on  to  boiL 

We  were  all  in  readiness :  Matthew  in  the  stable  groom- 
ing the  melancholy-looking  horse ;  Mrs.  Brooker  in  a  new 
cap ;  myself  trying  to  read  Macaulay's  "  Essay  on  Robert 
Montg:)mery,"  when    a  loud   rat-tat-tat   of  the    knocker, 
followed  by  a  sharp  peal  of  the  bell,  announced  visitors, 

''3fr.-Rode\vald,  sir,"  said  Mis.  "Bi^oVL^i/m  V^-iXi^'sxxa's.n. 
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ner,  throwing  open  the  study  door,  and  ushering  in  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  held  out  his  hand,  and  saying, 
"Mr.  Cheverley,  I  presume,"  declared  his  name  to  be 
Rodewald,  and  adding  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing a  friend  with  him,  begged  to  introduce  "  Mr.  Smith." 
"I  think  Mr.  Smith  and  I  have  met  before,"  I  observed, 
recognising  the  individual  before  me,  the  gaunt  and  mirth- 
less stranger  of  Coster  Square. 

"£h!  how's  this,  Smith?  You  did  not  tell  me  you 
were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cheverley."  And  Mr.  Rodewald 
turned  upon  his  companion  with  quick  suspicion. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cheverley  is  of  the  slightest," 
answered  Mr.  Smith.  "  If  I  had  known  he  was  the  owner 
of  this  place  I  could  have  told  you  we  walked  back  from  a 
lecture  one  night  together." 

"  What  a  strange  coincidence  your  meeting  here  1 "  re- 
marked Mr.  Rodewald. 

''  All  coincidences  are  accounted  strange.  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  why,"  commented  Mr.  Smith. 

**  Will  you  rest  for  a  little  while,  or  should  you  first  like 
to  look  round  the  house  ?  "  I  asked,  feeling  it  might  be  well 
to  change  the  conversation. 

**  I  should  like  to  look  round  the  house,"  answered  Mr. 
Rodewald,  briskly.     "  What  do  you  say,  Smith  ?  " 

**That,  with  Mr.  Cheverley's  permission,  I  will  remain 
here.     /  am  not  going  to  take  the  place." 

"  What  a  strange  fellow  you  are ! " 

"  I  am  a  tired  fellow,"  said  the  other.  "  Mr.  Cheverley, 
have  I  permission  to  remain  among  your  books  ?  " 

**  Certainly ;  but  I  fear  you  will  not  find  much  to  your 
taste  upon  my  shelves." 

"  Now,  how  can  you  possibly  tell  what  my  taste  is  ?  "  he 
answered. 

"  Let  us  leave  him  to  his  own  devices,"  suggested  Mr. 
Rodewald ;  adding,  as  we  crossed  the  hall,  "  He  is  in  one 
of  his  contrary  moods  to-day.  A  singular  fish,  but  clever 
— ^wonderfully  clever." 

To  this  statement  I  made  no  answer,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  none  which  seemed  suitable  occurred  to  me ; 
and  without  further  discursive  conversation  I  showed  Mr. 
Rodewald  the  house  and  garden,  and  yard  and  meadows. 

By  this  time  habit  had  rendered  me  pretty  familiar  with 
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the  lyiix-eyedness  of  persons  who  came  to  view,  but  in  the 
whole  of  my  experience  I  never  met  with  a  man  or  woman 
so  sharp-sighted,  physically  and  mentally,  as  Mr.  Rodewald. 
Before  we  had  exhausted  the  premises  I  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  cipher.  I  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  master 
mind,  of  an  individual  capable  of  maJcing  the  most  out  of 
the  land;  of  causing  a  dozen  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  one  had  grown  before;  of  obtaining  unwonted 
crops  out  of  the  garden ;  of  consuming  those  crops  when 
fit  for  gathering;  of  inducing  hens  to  lay  all  the  year 
round ;  of  having  eatable  bread  baked  at  home ;  of  fatting 
pigs  in  a  very  short  space  of  time ;  of  storing  apples  so 
that  they  should  not  decay ;  of  getting  twice  the  work  out 
of  man  and  beast  I  ever  attempted ;  of  managing  a  business 
in  town,  and  yet  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  pettiest  detail  of 
household  expenditure. 

He  had  every  element  of  success.  Good  health,  a  calm 
judgment,  a  cold  heart,  a  calculating  head.  As  he  stood 
gazing  up  at  the  house  I  looked  at  him  intently,  and  the 
picture  then  taken  on  the  canvas  of  memory  has  never 
faded. 

A  man  under,  rather  than  over,  the  middle  height,  stiffly 
built,  not  gaunt  like  his  companion,  or  flabbily  fat  like  too 
many  English  people.  A  man  who  looked  as  if,  on  emer- 
gency, he  could  strike  out  straight  from  his  shoulder,  and 
prove  as  ready  with  his  fists  as  he  undoubtedly  was  with  his 
tongue.  In  his  youth  possessed  probably  of  a  complexion 
clear  red,  clear  white ;  but  the  suns  and  winds  of  many  a 
year  had  browned  the  white  and  faded  the  red,  and  given 
a  manly  look  to  cheeks  which  might  once  have  been 
effeminate.  Light-brown  hair,  streaked  here  and  there 
with  gray — hair  short,  crisp,  not  curly ;  whiskers  with  a  tinge 
of  red  running  through  the  brown ;  a  clean-shaved  mouth 
and  chin,  an  aquiline  nose,  blue  eyes — keen,  cold,  quick, 
and  intelligent ;  a  broad  forehead,  a  somewhat  short  neck, 
a  head  capacious  enough  to  .hold  plenty  of  good  or  of  evil 
— such  were  the  items  that  went  to  make  up  Mr.  Rodewald, 
standing  a  little  in  advance  of  me  on  the  lawn,  and  looking 
up  at  the  house. 

"  I  think  it  will  do,"  he  said,  at  last ;  "  but  your  terms 
won't  We  can  talk  them  over  by  and  by ;"  and  he  led  the 
way  back,  as  if  he  were  already  in  possession. 
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"Mr.  Smith  will  wonder  at  our  long  absence,"  I  re- 
marked ;  for  the  inspection  had,  indeed,  occupied  a  con- 
siderable time. 

"0  no,  he  won'tl"  answered  Mr.  Rodewald;  "he  has 
been  deep  in  some  book,  you  may  be  quite  sure ;  you 
never  met  such  a  creature  as  he  is  for  reading.  He  would 
rather  spell  over  an  old  directory  than  not  read  at  all." 

"And  you?  "I  asked. 

"I  can't  read  books.  Each  man  has  his  forte,  and 
pnnted  matter  is  not  mine.  I  can  read  looks,  though,"  he 
went  on,  laughing.  "  You  are  marvelling  now  what  a 
practical  man  like  myself  and  an  unpractical  man  like 
Smith,  can  have  in  common." 

"  Well,  I  confess,  some  such  idea  did  cross  my  mind." 

"I  knew  it,"  he  said,  triumphantly.  "I  knew  exactly 
what  you  were  thinking.  At  first  sight  it  does  seem  un- 
accountable that  we  should  be  such  friends ;  but  if  ever  you 
see  a  very  little  woman,  you  may  be  sure  that  she  has  a 
tall  husband ;  and  it  is  on  the  principle,  I  suppose, 
of  the  sympathy  of  opposites  that  I  am  so  fond  of  Smith. 
We  have  not  a  single  idea  in  common.  He  is  clever  in 
everything  I  do  not  understand.  In  the  wisdom  of  this 
worid  he  is  a  perfect  child.  He  never  will  be  rich — he 
never  can  be  rich.  His  opinions  are  not  my  opinions, 
neither  are  my  ways  his  ways ;  but  still  we  have  been 
Mends  for  years,  and  I  tell  you  honestly  I  could  '  better 
spare  a  better  man.' " 

For  answer  I  only  inclined  my  head.  The  fact  was,  Mr. 
^odewald's  flow  of  talk,  and  Mr.  Rodewald's  easy  assump- 
tbn  that  the  friendship  professed  towards  Mr.  Smith  could 
only  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  weakness  and  condescension 
on  his  part,  checked  even  my  modest  trickle  of  conversa- 
tion. 

It  seemed  so  simple  a  matter  to  listen  to  his  utterances, 
so  difficult  to  originate  any  utterances  of  one's  own.  Even 
^r.  Smith,  I  noticed,  who  had  certainly  evinced  no  reticence 
of  speech  as  we  walked  that  night  through  the  rain  to- 
gether, was  possessed  in  Mr.  Rodewald's  presence  with  a 
^^h  spirit 

As  if  to  belie  his  friend's  statement  concerning  his  love 
^  reading,  when  we  re-entered  the  study  we  found  Mr. 
Sniith  sitting  gloomily  beside  the  open  window,  his  legs 
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Stretched  out,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  thoughts 
apparently  miles  away. 

"  I  believe  he  has  been  asleep,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rodewald, 
crossing  the  room  and  giving  him  a  sounding  thump  on  the 
back.  "  Come,  wake  up,  wake  up !  We  have  been  all 
round  the  place,  seen  the  garden  and  the  horse  and  cow, 
and  cocks  and  hens." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  you  have  seen  everything  there 
was  to  see,  for  I  knew  that  already,"  answered  Mr.  Smith, 
rising  lazily,  and  stretching  out  a  hand  towards  his  hat 
"  Time  for  us  to  be  getting  back  to  the  station,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  You  will  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?  "  I  suggested,  hospitably ; 
but  both  gentlemen  declined  my  offer. 

"  Have  a  cup  of  tea,  then  ?  "  I  persisted ;  "  it  can  be 
ready  in  five  minutes." 

Mr.  Rodewald  hesitated 

"  We  shall  miss  the  train,"  remarked  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Let  us  miss  it,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  decidedly.  "  We 
have  not  the  chance  of  drinking  tea  in  the  country  every 
day,  and  since  Mr.  Cheverley  is  so  kind — " 

"I  assure  you  the  kindness  is  all  on  your  side,"  I 
interrupted  hastily, 

"  This  is  delightful,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rodewald,  rubbing 
his  hands  and  walking  to  the  open  window. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  air.  Smith?  Is  not  it 
enough  to  make  an  old  man  young  again  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  answer.  He  gave  one  quick  sad 
glance  over  the  quiet  landscape  stretching  away  in  the 
distance,  and  then,  turning  to  the  book-shelves,  looked  at 
the  titles  of  the  volumes  I  had  collected  in  th^  course  of  a 
long  and  lonely  life. 


CHAPTER  XI 

MR.    RODEWALD. 


We  were  at  tea.     Upon  the  whole  Mrs.  Brooker  had  pro- 
vided an  impromptu  meal  which,  if  unfashionable  in  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  the  edibles  set  forth,  at  least  did 
no  discredit  to  the  liberality  ol  lYie  Yvom's^  j 
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"I  never  was  so  hungry  in  my  life,"  observed  Mr.  Rode- 
wald,  helping  himself  to  a  second  and  plentiful  plateful  of 
cold  ham.     "  Why  don't  you  eat,  Smith  ?  " 

**  Because  I  am  not  hungry,"  answered  Mr.  Smith, 
laconically ;  and  then  he  finished  his  cup  of  tea,  and  asked 
for  another  with  a  solemnity  which  was  perfectly  appalling. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  could  not  avoid  feeling  that  Mr.  Smith 
was  somewhat  of  a  wet  blanket  He  would  not  talk,  he 
would  not  eat  When  Mr.  Rodewald  addressed  him  he 
answered  in  the  curtesc  manner  possible ;  when  I  asked 
him  a  question,  he  replied  in  monosyllables  ;  the  only  thing 
he  seemed  to  care  for  was  tea,  and  that  he  drank  in,  to  my 
mind,  a  comfortless  and  forlorn  misanthropical  manner, 
without  cream  or  sugar. 

All  at  once  he  unbent ;  cutting  Mr.  Rodewald  short  in  a 
pleasing  course  of  cross-examination,  he  said, 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cheverley,  and  so  the  daisies  and  the  butter- 
cups have  not  realised  all  your  expectations.  You  have 
found  Arcadia  a  trifle  dull,  and  country  life,  though  a 
charming  idyl  in  theory,  apt  to  become  somewhat  monoto- 
nous in  practice." 

Mr.  Rodewald  kid  down  his  knife  and  fork  as  his  friend 
began  his  sentence,  and  when  he  had  finished  flashed  a 
^ce  towards  me,  which  said  more  plainly  than  any 
spoken  words  could  have  done,  "  I  am  proud  of  this  man  ; 
%en  to  him,  he  is  very  clever — that  is  why  /  have  taken 
him  up." 

It  was  the  look  a  pioud  mother  wears,  when  her  show 
cUld  opens  its  lips  to  delight  an  admiring  audience  with  some 
precocious  sentence;  a  schoolmasters  face  might  have 
^sumed  the  same  expression,  the  while  a  crack  pupil  was 
^ccessfully  undergoing  some  severe  test  of  his  learning, 
^n  a  moment  I  seemed  to  arrive  at  a  vague  understanding 
of  the  position.  This  was  the  patron  to  whom  Mr.  Smith 
"^d  referred  so  slightly,  and  yet  with  such  emphasis.  In 
^me  way  Mr.  Rodewald  was  master  of  this  gaunt,  sad- 
^^ced,  bitter-tongued  man  ;  held  him  as  captive  of  his  bow 
^d  spear,  and  dragged  him  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  his 
^  worldly  prosperity — a.  goodly  exposition  of  the  dif- 
^*^ence  between  genius  and  success. 

That  glance  was  a  revelation ;  and  almost  involuntarily  I 
looked  towards  Mr.  Smith  to  ascertain  if  he  had  obseived 
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it  also.  No,  evidently  not.  He  was  playing  with  his  tea- 
spoon— fiddling  idly  with  any  object  within  reach,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  nervous  and  excitable  people,  his  eyes 
turned  towards  my  end  of  the  table,  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  tired  of  the  country,"  I  said,  won- 
dering in  my  heart  whether  I  was  or  not. 

"  And  yet  you  want  to  leave  it ;  want  to  leave  this  pretty 
little  place  where  you  have  only  set  up  your  household  gods 
for  about  a  twelvemonth." 

"  It  is  household  gods  he  lacks,"  interposed  Mr.  Rodewald. 
"  If  there  were  half  a  dozen  rosy  faces  gathered  round  this 
table,  Mr.  Cheverley  would  not  desire  to  turn  wanderer." 

"  I  was  not  speaking  of  children,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  pet- 
tishly. "  Only  of  the  Lares  and  Penates — the  well-filled 
bookshelves,  the  neat  and  appropriate  engravings,  the 
comfortable  easy-chair,  the  piano  I  heard  you  trying,  the 
cocks  and  hens,  the  creepers  trained  about  the  windows ; 
all  these  things  I  have  been  told  become  a  part  and  parcel 
of  a  man's  inner  consciousness ;  and  yet  he  is  going  to 
leave  them — agoing  to,  figuratively,  tear  himself  in  sunder." 

"  Parting  with  your  household  gods  will  never  cause  you 
a  regret,  I  should  think,"  observed  Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  We  are  not  talking  now  of  John  Smith,  but  of  Mr. 
Cheverley,"  retorted  the  other.  "  Come,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing once  more  to  me,  "  confess,  the  country  has  proved  a 
failure ;  the  summer  days  have  seemed  long,  and  the  win- 
ter evenings  dreary ;  all  the  men  have  not  proved  honest, 
or  all  the  women  virtuous ;  you  have  found  out  that,  even 
in  the  rural  districts,  there  is  a  seamy  side  to  life,  which 
side  is  most  frequently  presented  for  consideration  when 
one  is  living  within  earshot  of  the  nightingales — ^within 
scent  of  the  roses." 

"  You  may  be  quite  right,"  I  answered ;  "  but  really  you 
must  not  come  to  me  to  decide  the  matter  for  you.  I 
have  nothing  to  confess,  for  I  know  almost  as  little  of 
rural  social  existence  as  when  I  left  London.  If  I  were 
residing  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  I  could  not  be  more 
ignorant  of  the  inner  life  of  Reedboume  than  is  the  case 
now." 

"  But,  residing  in  the  country,  you  must  have  become 
interested  in  the  doings  of  its  inhabitants  ?  " 
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**  I  assure  you,  no.  I  care  as  little  for  them  as  they  do 
for  me." 

"Which  may  mean  that  you  and  they  both  care  a  great 

deal" 

"But  which  means  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  replied 
"  My  reasons  for  wishing  to  leave  Reedboume  for  a  time 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  place  or  the  people.  I  like  the 
place  as  well  as  it  is  probable  I  shall  ever  like  any  place ; 
and,  for  the  people,  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  them." 

"  But  you  have  friends — society,"  struck  in  Mr.  Rode- 
walA  "  There  must  be  very  good  society  in  a  neighbour- 
hood such  as  this  ?  " 

"Very  possibly  ;  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"But,  my  good  sir,  consider,  you  cannot  have  lived 
twelve  months  in  the  place  without  forming  a  connection 
of  some  sort  ?  " 

"You  mean,  I  suppose,  a  visiting  connection  ?  "  I  said, 
thinking  that  there  were  some  points  in  common  between 
my  niece  and  Mr.  Rodewald.  "There  are,  I  believe, 
people  who  do  make  acquaintances  in  the  most  unlikely 
places,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them.  I  knew  nobody  at  Reed- 
boume when  I  first  came  down  to  look  at  this  cottage,  and 
if  I  had  lived  here  for  twenty  years  I  do  not  suppose  I 
should  know  anybody." 

"You except  the  clergyman,  of  course?"  persisted  Mr. 
Rodewald,  clinging  to  straws. 

"I  except  no  one,"  I  answered,  firmly.  "  If  we  come  to 
tenns  about  this  place  I  can  let  you  the  house,  but  I  can't 
l«t  you  the  society,  not  even  that  of  the  local  clergy." 

"  Evidently,  then,  you  will  not  be  expected  to  subscribe 
to  the  old  women's  flannel  petticoat  club,  or  the  school- 
cHUdren's  pocket-handkerchief  ditto,"  suggested  Mr.  Smith, 
hopefully. 

"  Do  be  quiet  for  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald.  "  I 
J^ant  clearly  to  understand  what  Mr.  Cheverley  means. 
Do  you  really  imply  that  you  are  not  on  speaking  terms 
^Uh  your  own  rector  ?  " 

'Tan't  you  let  him  alone,  Rodewald  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

'He  is  evidently  a  pestilent  Dissenter,  or  a  malignant  un- 

^^evcr,  or  a  Turk,  Jew,  heretic,  or  infidel  of  so  outrageous 

d  complexion  that  even  the  clergy  won't  try  to  convert 

him."  .      • 
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"  I  am  not  a  Dissenter,  or  an  infidel,  or  a  heathe*^^ 
I  explained,  observing  that  Mr.  Rodewald  was  becom*-  ** 
impatient ;  "  but  I  might  be  for  all  I  know  of  the  rect:^ 
of  Reedbourne  and  his  curate.  I  have  listened  to  tH^ 
preaching,  I  have  subscribed  small  amounts  to  the  lo^^ 
charities,  I  have  travelled  with  the  greater  and  the  le^^* 
dignitary — our  'beloved  rector,*  as  the  curate  calls  ^ 
chief,  and  *  our  dear  curate,'  as  the  rector  calls  his  aide—^ 
camp — and  I  repeat,  they  are  no  acquaintances  of  mi^ 
and  they  should  be  no  acquaintances  of  mine  if  I  lived- 
Reedbourne  for  fifty  years." 

Mr.  Smith  shook  his  head  gloomily  when  I  finished^ 
one  who  might  say,  "  You  are  doomed ; "  but,  as  thoi-^^ 
weary  of  the  conversation,  Mr.   Rodewald  rose  from  '^^ 
table,  and,  walking  to  the  window,  stood  looking  over  :^^ 
possessions. 

"  I  think,"  he  began  at  last,  after  a  silence  which  \m^^ 
become  irksome,  "  I  should  very  much  like  to  take  a  Ic^  ^ 
ramble  round  the  neighbourhood.  Do  you  happen  to  knc^ 
Mr.  Cheverley,  if  there  is  any  inn  at  Reedbourne  wh^^ 
one  could  get  decent  accommodation  for  the  night  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith  lifted  his    eyes,  and  looked  at  the  speal^ 
with  amazement ;  while  I  modestly  placed  the  two  b^^ 
chambers,  occupied  till  recently  by  Bessie  and  her  friend, 
the  service  of  my  visitors. 

Mr.  Rodewald  hesitated,  but  his  companion  said,  speaki.^ 
to  him, 

"  I  must  get  back  to  town." 

"  Then  I  think,  if  Mr.  Cheverley  is  quite  sure  I  shall 
be  disturbing  his  arrangements,  that  I  will  avail  myself 
his  offer,"  decided  Mr.  Rodewald.     "  You  can  send  a  to 
gram  for  me.  Smith,  so  that  they  may  not  be  uneasy 
home  ?  " 

"I  can  do  more  than  that,"  replied  Mr.  Smith.     "I 
take  a  note  to  Miss  Lydney,  if  you  like  to  write  it." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  fellow.     Mr.  Cheverley,  may 
trouble  you  for  a  scrap  of  paper  ?  " 

"  You  will  find  everything  you  require  in  my  study," 
answered ;  and  then  I  followed  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  wat  ^ 
dered  across  the.  hall,  and  out  into  the  open  air.     He  her^ 
his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  was  smoo\K\Tv^\.Vv^  xva.^  round 
round  with  the  other  when  1  iomedYvvoi. 
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**  You  really  want  to  let  this  place  and  go  away,  I  sup- 
pose?" he  said 

"  Really  and  truly,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  I  daresay  you  are  right     It  is  a  pretty  little  spot ; 

0\jt  living  always  in  one  comer  of  the  earth,  with  nothing  to 

^<3  in  it,  must  be  a  shade  duller  than  playing  at  whist  with 

jiouble  dummy.     "  Besides,"  he  added  hastily  "  *  the  heart 

oweth  its  own  bitterness,'  and  each  man  can  judge  best 

liat  is  likely  to  compass  his  happiness.     Personally,  I  have 

o  passionate  affection  for  the  country ;  and  yet  if  I  owned 

^^^  cottage — *' 

"I  am  going  abroad,"  I  explained,  as  he  paused  expres- 
^i^dy  and  looked  about  him. 

"  You  think  you  have  lived  among  books  long  enough, 
d  now  want  to  see  men  and  places  ?  " 
"  That  is  about  my  meaning." 

''  After  the  first  plunge  you  will  find  it  a  change  for  the 

er.     People  who    can    travel    should  travel — should 

Ilect  memories  of  unclouded  skies  to  refresh  their  souls 

our  November  weather — should  try  to  see  countries 

liere  life  is  not  so  hard,  so  prosaic,  and  so  unlovely  as  it 

here.     But  all  this  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  say.     What 

it  ?    O,  I  remember  ! " 
He  gave  his  hat  another  brush,  and  continued  : 
"  As  you  really  wish  to  let  this  place,  I  may  tell  you  that 
u  could  not  find  a  better  tenant  than  Rodewald.     He  is 
^5iy  sweet  upon  The  Snuggery,  I  can  see  that ;  but  he 
On't  give  you  what  you  ask  in  the  way  of  rent     He  will 
t  you  down — ^he  will  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with 
u.    Wise  folks  say  you  cannot  draw  blood  out  of  a  stone, 
Vit  I  declare  that  Rodewald  can.     His  specialty  is  to  get 
shilling's  worth  for  every  sixpence  he  expends.     Upon 
e  other  hand,  he  will  take  care  of  your  furniture  as  if  it 
.^re  his  own,  and  pay  what  he  agrees  to  do  punctually, 
^u  need  not  be  afraid  of  finding  a  single  book  dog-eared 
^  mbsing  on  your  return.     Miss  Lydney,  his  sister-in-law, 
the  best  of  managers ;  and  his  two  little  girls  are,  to 
7  min(^  channing." 
"What  about  his  wife  ?  " 

"She  has  been  dead  for  years.     His  afTection  toi\vei 
T^^d  the  £^ls  is  the  one  soft  spot  in  an  otherwise  slotv^ 
^^/ura    After  all,  however,  yon  know  weak  amiabk  peo^^^ 
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are  not  always  the  best  to  deal  with  in  business;  and  you 
will  find  Mr.  Rodewald  a  good  tenant  if  you  care  to  accept 
him." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Rodewald  himself  came  out  with 
the  note  he  had  just  written. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  it  won't  take  you  out  of  your  way  ?  " 
he  said,  addressing  his  friend. 

"  Quite  sure  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  deliver 
it.  For  the  present,  good-bye,  Rodewald ;  do  not  lose 
yourself  in  the  wilds  of  Surrey.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chever- 
ley ; "  and  he  would  have  shaken  hands  with  me  in 
farewell  then,  but  I  said  I  would  walk  beside  him  as  far 
as  the  gate. 

There  we  parted.  Over  the  top  bar  I  stood  looking 
after  him  as  he  paced  along  the  hot,  dusty  road. 

Tall,  gaunt,  ungainly  he  appeared,  with  the  relentless 
sun  streaming  from  the  west  full  upon  his  remarkable 
figure ;  but  I  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  man.  He  inter- 
ested and  perplexed  me,  and  I,  the  least  curious  of  living 
beings,  caught  myself  wondering  concerning  his  antecedents, 
marvelling  whence  he  came,  and  what  the  story  was  which 
had  driven  him,  a  mere  waif  and  stray,  out  upon  the 
world.  When  I  returned  to  the  house  Mr.  Rodewald 
astonished  me  by  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
asking, 

"  What  was  that  eccentric  fellow  saying  to  you  ?  " 

*^  He  was  saying  what  a  good  tenant  I  should  find  you  if 
we  come  to  terms,"  I  answered,  only  suppressing  some 
portion  of  the  truth. 

"  He  is  a  faithful  creature,"  commented  his  patron, 
smiling;  "a  very  strange  character,  but  faithful  I  have 
been  able  to  serve  him  a  little,  and  he  is  grateful ;  and  in 
these  days,  Mr.  Cheverley,  gratitude  is  not  a  common 
quality.  He  was  in  one  of  his  most  contrary  moods  to-day ; 
but  I  humour  him,  and  take  no  notice — probably  you  re- 
marked that.  Smith  is  a  man  for  whom  I  entertain  a  very 
great  regard.  Some  one  says  we  generally  do  like  those  we 
have  been  able  to  befriend ;  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
observation.  He  is  a  wonderfully  clever  fellow  ;  could  do 
anything  if  he  only  gave  his  mind  to  it ;  but  he  won't-^ 
/Aere  is  the  pity — he  will  not" 
/  made  no  reply.     Behind  tlie  blaxti^  Xj^vcA  VJsv^  v«>sfc 
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a  Story  lay,  I  felt  quite  sure — a  story,  the  length  and  depth 
and  pathos  and  misery  of  which  this  man  who  spoke  had 
never — could  never — ^grasp^ 

Life  is  a  curious  tangle  altogether ;  but  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  curious  about  it  than  the  affinities  of  utter 
strangers — the  way  in  which  people  "  take,"  as  nurses  say 
of  children,  to  those  who  at  first  sight  might  seem  most 
antagonistic  to  them. 

Heaven  knows,  Mr.  Smith  was  not  a  person  to  whom  it 
would  have  struck  any  one  as  probable  the  heart  of  a  shy 
recluse  was  likely  to  go  forth ;  but  something  about  him — 
some  turn  of  thought,  some  trick  of  expression,  some  far- 
away look  in  his  perplexing  eyes — attracted  and  puzzled 
me. 

IVhile  we  were  sitting  at  tea  I  imagined  that  if  it  were 
only  possible  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  link  which  tied 
two  such  different  men  together,  some  clue  might  be  gained 
to  the  mystery  of  Mr.  Smith's  life ;  but  now  I  abandoned 
that  conjecture  as  untenable.  Mr.  Rodewald's  knowledge 
of  his  companion  was  evidently  slight  and  superficial  He 
might,  as  he  said,  have  been  acquainted  with  him  for  years 
— ^been  even  intimate,  as  the  world  accounts  such  matters 
— but  he  certainly  did  not  understand  his  nature. 

Whatever  of  tenderness,  of  pathos,  of  sorrow,  of  sin,  of 
suffering,  lay  deep  in  a  man's  heart,  and  in  that  past  which 
had  left  him  the  mystery  he  was,  were  matters,  I  felt  satis- 
fied, quite  outside  Mr.  Rodewald's  cognisance. 

"  He  writes  reviews,  I  think  he  told  me,"  I  said,  as  we 
re-entered  the  house. 

"Reviews  or  anything  else ;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  him. 
He  is  on  one  of  the  comic  periodicals ;  turns  out  verses  for 
the  Christmas  annuals;  runs  stories  through  the  penny 
papers ;  has  had  what  he  calls  a  '  big  book '  of  some  sort  on 
the  stocks  for  years ;  might  be  a  celebrated  man  if  he  would 
make  up  his  mind  to  settle  down  to  regular  work,  but  he 
can't ;  and  so,  while  fellows  who  have  not  half  his  brains 
are  making  their  thousands  a  year,  he  grubs  along  in  a 
couple  of  dingy  rooms  up  two  pairs  of  stairs  in  New  Inn." 

•*  He  is  not  married,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Married  1"  repeated  Mr.  Rodewald,  scornfully. 
''  Does  he  look  as  if  he  were  married  ?  Why,  that  is  what 
I  am  sdways*  dinning  inta  his  ears.    Bless  your  sou\,  a  gpod 
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managing  woman  would  be  the  salvation  of  him ;  that  v^ 
Xilways  supposing  he  did  not  break  her  heart  in  a  week." 

"  Why  should  he  break  her  heart  ?  "  I  asked 

"  Drinks  Uke  a  fish." 

"  O,"  I  said. 

"  That's  it,"  explained  Mr.  Rodewald ;  "  that's  the  curse ; 
not  but  what  I  will  say  for  Smith  that  he  can  be  as  steady 
as  anybody  when  he  likes.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is 
true,  that  so  long  as  matters  are  going  badly  with  him  he  is 
as  steady  as  possible,  but  the  minute  things  begin  to  mend 
he  flies  to  the  bottle.  Independent  of  the  sincere  liking  I 
have  for  him,  that  is  one  reason  why  I  keep  him  so  much 
under  my  own  eye.  I  don't  mean  to  seem  boastful,  but  I 
do  sometimes  feel  I  stand  between  that  man  and  utter  de- 
gradation. If  it  had  not  been  for  me,  I  believe  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  devil  headlong  years  ago." 

I  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer.  Of  my  own  knowledge 
I  could  not,  of  course,  tell  where  Mr.  Smith  might  have 
been  but  for  the  presence  of  this  guardian  angel ;  but  yet 
Mr.  Rodewald  looked  to  me  a  man  more  likely  to  give  a 
helping  shove  along  the  road  indicated,  than  to  stand  be- 
tween a  friend  and  perdition.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  was 
a  relief  when  Mr.  Rodewald  announced  his  intention  to  go 
out  for  a  look  round  the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accompany  me,"  he  said,  with  a 
good  assumption  of  cordiality,  *^  because  I  am  sure  you  are 
tired,  and  because  also  you  must  know  every  inch  of  the 
country  off  by  heart." 

For  answer  I  only  said  that  I  did  feel  rather  rired ;  and 
then  he  set  off  alone,  to  make,  as  I  felt  certain,  inquiries 
about  me  and  The  Snuggery.  That  he  never  trusted  fully 
the  word  of  any  man  was  a  conviction  I  could  not  shake 
off.  It  had  been  borne  in  upon  me  at  about  the  same 
stage  of  our  acquaintanceship  as  when  I  began  to  suspect 
that  Mr.  Rodewald's  own  statements  were  sometimes — shall 
I  say? — ^plausible. 

Yes ;  plausible  is  not  a  bad  word  to  express  the  meaning 

desired  to  be  conveyed.     He  did  not  exactly  lie,  but  he 

contrived  to  put  such  a  gloss  on  things  that  they  seemed 

other  than  they  were.     Perhaps  he  had  learned  this  art  in 

tAe  City,  which  place  he  caWed  by  some  nct^  Vvwd  names. 

Indeed,  before  he  retired  for  the  m^Yv\.Yve\.TO^\.o\si^^\s.^ 
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believe  he  was  about  the  only  honest  man  in  iL  Upon 
the  other  hand,  however,  he  might  have  brought  the  trick 
over  with  him  when  he  came  from  Germany,  a  mere  lad 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  do  so,  I  should  have 
liked  him  on  account  of  his  nationality,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible. I  think  he  felt  this,  because  he  obviously  tried  to 
make  himself  agreeable  and — failed. 

About  nine  o'clock  he  returned,  jubilant,  enchanted  with 
the  neighbourhood,  delighted  with  the  air,  charmed  with 
the  people. 

"The  natives  are  wonderfully  civil,"  he  said;  "never 
had  so  many  hats  touched  to  me  before  in  one  evening  in 
ny  life.  Suppose  they  mistook  me  for  some  other  person." 
Then  we  sat  down  to  supper,  he  declaring  he  had  a 
wolfish  appetite ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  express  himself  in 
favourable  terms  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Brooker's  cookery, 
^d)  to  prove  his  praise  sincere,  by  doing  ample  justice  to 
tte  viands  set  before  him. 

After  the  modest  meal — for  modest  it  was,  though  we 
^  set  out  the  best  our  larder  boasted — Mr.  Rodewald 
proceeded  to  business. 

"I  am  a  man  of  a  very  few  words,"  he  was  good  enough 
^^  tell  me,  taking  the  pipe  he  had  asked  permission  to 
jigiit  out  of  his  mouth,  and  puffing  a  little  cloud  of  smoke 
wto  the  air,  "  so  I  will  just  come  to  the  pomt  at  once.  I 
like  your  place,  but  I  don't  like  your  rent." 

"  I  can't  tell  you,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  finding  I  made 

"w  answer,  "  how  beautiful  I  think  Reedboume ;  what  a 

P^eful  feeling  comes  to  me  as  I  sit  here  with  you,  far 

s^ay  from  all  the  noise  and  bustle  and  weariness  of  that 

^at  wicked  London.     This  is  the  spot  I  have  dreamed  of 

—the  spot  I  should  delight  to  live  in ;  but  I  am  not  a  rich 

nian,  Mr.  Cheverley,  and  I  have  two  motherless  little  girls, 

whose  future  I  must  assure.     That  is  the  plain  state  of  the 

case." 

And  he  put  his  pipe  between  his  lips  again,  with  the  air 
of  one  whose  feeling  was — "  I  have  spoken." 

''  You  mean  to  make   some  proposition,  I  conclude  ? " 

was  the  remark  I  naturally  hazarded.     That  it  would  be  of 

the  slightest  use  for  me  to  make  a  proposition  was  atv  \de^k 

which  never  crossed  my  mind     The  right  to  say  "  y  es  "  VVfe 

power  to  say  "no,"  it  might  be  that  the  liberty  to  uXXet 
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these  words  still  remained  with  me ;  but  to  originate  any- 
thing, to  suggest  modifications  of  my  former  demands,  it 
was  Mr.  Rodewald  I  felt  who  alone  could  undertake  such 
enterprises. 

He  did  not  answer  me  verbally.  Engaged  in  breathing 
fresh  life  into  hi^  pipe,  he  simply  nodded  his  head,  pro- 
duced an  old  envelope  and  a  stump  of  pencil,  and  com- 
menced working  out  a  series  of  problems. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  pipe  was  again  well  alight, 
so  well  established,  indeed,  that  he  was  able  to  hold  it  be- 
tween his  fingers  while  he  spoke  to  me. 

"  You  want  to  go  abroad,"  he  began ;  "  I  don't  know  your 
reasons,  and  I  won't  ask  your  reasons,  but  I  take  it  for 
granted  you  have  reasons  for  so  wishing,  or  you  would  not 
strive  to  let  your  house." 

"  You  are  quite  correct  so  far,"  I  said ;  "  pray  proceed." 

'^  I  also  take  it  for  granted,  as  I  think  I  may,  that  those 
reasons  are  quite  unconnected  with  any  pecuniary  difficult}'." 

"  You  may  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Rodewald,  that  my 
reasons  are  purely  personal,  and  concern  myself  alone,"  I 
retorted. 

"  Gently,  gently,  gently,"  he  entreated,  and  smoked  on 
for  a  few  moments,  apparently  with  the  design  of  permit- 
ting me  to  regain  the  composure  he  spoke  of. 

"I  want  you  clearly  to  understand,  before  we  go  any 
further,"  he  began  again,  after  a  little  while,  "  that  in  any 
remark  I  make  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  give  offence.  Inadvertently  this  might  happen,  for 
I  am  unhappily  one  of  the  bluntest  of  men.  All  I  meant 
was  that  you  wish  to  let  this  place  less  for  pecuniary 
advantage  than  because  you  desire  to  go  abroad." 

"  I  fear  I  scarcely  follow  your  meaning." 

"  In  a  word,  you  did  not  buy  The  Snuggery  and  furnish 
it  with  a  view  to  a  possible  profitable  investment" 

"  I  certainly  did  not  buy  it  with  a  view  to  losing  money." 

"That  is  quite  another  matter.  I  repeat,  you  had  at 
first  no  idea  of  re-letting.  I  know  you  had  not,  because 
otherwise  you  would  have  advertised  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  when  possibly  you  might  have  made  your 
market." 

'^  You  are  right,"  I  replied  •,  "bvil  'wVva.t  has  aU  this  to  do 
fvjth  matters  as  they  stand?  ** 
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"Just  this,"  he  said,  boldly.  .  *^  You  want  less  to  make 
money  than  not  to  lose  money  by  taking  a  tenant,  and  I 
want  a  furnished  house  at  a  rent  I  can  afford.  If  you  fail 
to  get  a  tenant  you  must  either  remain  here,  or  leave  a  care- 
taker in  charge ;  if  I  am  unable  to  obtain  a  furnished  house 
on  reasonable  terms,  I  must  take  an  unfurnished  house  and 
buy  furniture.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  state  of  the  case  as 
far  as  we  both  are  concerned  And  now,  having  made  the 
ground  dear,  I  can  proceed  to  my  propositioiL" 

As  I  sat  and  looked  at  him,  fitting  his  sentences  and 
shaping  the  conversation  to  his  own  ends,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  draw  a  whiff  of  that  pipe  which  seemed  so  difficult 
to  keep  alight,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Mother  Rigby 
and  the  place  whence  "  Dickon  "  supplied  the  coal  which 
Itept  the  flame  alive. 

Mephistopheles,  as  we  have  seen  him  represented,  was 
different  enough  in  appearance  from  this  square-shouldered, 
dean-skinned,  bluff-looking  German ;  and  yet  the  idea  Mr. 
l^odewald  suggested  to  me  was  that  of  something  not  quite 
"canny." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  wished  I  had  not  been  in  such  a 
huny  to  proffer  hospitality.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I 
^ewr  I  should  awake  and  remember,  with  a  sort  of  night- 
i^e  oppression,  that  this  man  was  resting  under  the  same 
roof  with  me ;  perhaps  even  then  lying  with  wide-open  eyes 
considering  some  scheme  of  narrow  diplomacy. 

Then,  however,  I  thought  of  what  Mr.  Smith  had  said, 
^d  took  comfort  Though  the  tenant  proposed  was  hard 
as  steel,  he  might  be  strictly  honest.  If  only  one  half  he 
stated  and  implied  about  himself  were  true,  the  taint  of 
ongioal  sin  which  induced  me  to  doubt  him  must  indeed 
have  been  strong ! 

"Here,"  recommenced  Mr.  Rodewald,  again  referring  to 
his  notes,  "  1  have  jotted  down  something  near  the  amount 
this  place  must  have  cost  you.  Of  course,  the  figure  is  con- 
siderably above  actual  value,  for  I  see  you  are  not  much  of 
a  hand  at  a  bargain,  and  have  allowed  for  that  accordingly." 
"  I  wish,  Mr.  Rodewald,  you  would  make  your  proposi- 
tion, and  let  us  be  done  with  the  business." 

"All  in  good  time,"  he  answered,  laughing.     "I  will 
tell  you  what  I  can  do  in  a  minute.     I  have  lumped  \S\^ 
sam-toiaJ  of  your  expenditure  at  that,"  and  he  pointed  VO 
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some  figures  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  "  If  you  turn 
over  the  leaf  you  will  see  how  I  come  to  that  amount 
Now  I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  rent  which  will  pay  five 
per  cent,  upon  your  outlay,  and  to  undertake  to  keep  the 
house  and  land  in  good  order.  As  I  said  before,  I  am 
not  a  rich  man,  but  I  think  I  may  say  without  vanity  that 
I  am  a  good  tenant." 

And  Dickon,  without  being  asked,  bringing  in  another 
coal  for  his  pipe,  he  smoked  away  with  that  keen  enjoyment 
which,  indeed,  I  believe  is  never  experienced  save  when  the 
light  is  furnished  from  the  particular  **  chimney-corner " 
Mother  Rigby  affected. 

I  glanced  at  the  paper  and — ^kept  my  temper.  Yes,  kept 
it,  though  the  purchase-money  was  calculated  at  fifty  pounds 
less  than  I  had  paid  for  the  "  Desirable  Freehold  Resi- 
dence," &C.,  &C. ;  though  he  had  appraised  the  value  of 
my  chairs  and  tables  at  about  the  price  a  keen  broker 
would  have  offered  for  them  very  second-hand ;  though 
he  omitted  the  grand  piano  in  toto,  and  made  as  light  of 
my  improvements  as  though  they  had  been  the  holiday 
sport  of  a  foolish  child. 

He  had  been  making  inquiries,  exactly  as  I  imagined  he 
would.  It  is  true  I  knew  the  business  of  no  one  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  it  is  equally  true  every  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  knew  all  about  mine. 

It  is  perhaps  a  drawback  to  the  pleasures  of  the  country 
that  amongst  the  ^'  daisies  and  buttercups,"  little  birds  are 
continually  flying  to  and  fro,  carrying  stories — false  and 
true — from  ear  to  ear,  as  far  and  as  freely  as  the  winds  do 
the  thistle-down. 

Here,  however,  was  a  man  who  must  appreciate  this 
rural  innocency — this  child-like  hankering  aflter  trivial 
knowledge. 

Reedboume  must  approve  him,  and  he  approve  of 
Reedboume.  What  a  man  this  to  enjoy  the  gossip  of  the 
trains — to  listen  to  the  petty  tattle  of  the  frequenters  of 
the  lecture-hall,  and  the  clubs  attached  to  the  better  class 
of  public-house  !  What  a  man  to  feel  the  origin  and  the 
meanness  of  Sir  Burke  Robinson,  themes  not  too  high  for 
him  to  enter  on  ;  and  the  length  and  colour  of  Mary  Jane's 
petticoat,  not  beneath  his  attention  !  What  a  detective  he 
would  have  made  1    All  these  t\io\i^\.s  wi^  xocdxv^  xRax^  to 
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a  like  effect,  passed  through  my  mind  as  I  sat  silent,  look- 
ing at  the  paper  he  had  given  me,  and  wondering,  with 
that  sort  of  second  consciousness  we  sometimes  seem  to 
possess,  whether  I  should  decline  his  offer  peremptorily,  or 
dose  with  it  on  the  spot 

But  for  Smith  I  must  have  elected  the  former  course  ; 
but  I  did  most  heartily  wish  to  get  away,  and  Smith  had 
said  the  man,  though  he  could  get  blood  out  of  a  stone, 
would  stick  to  any  bargain  he  made,  and  prove  in  every 
res{>ect  an  admirable  tenant.  I  could  leave  Reedbourne 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  an  easy  mind.  I  might  pack 
up  and  depart  Already  my  thoughts  had  transported  me 
across  the  Channel — already  I  was  essaying  in  strange 
tongues  to  express  my  wants — already  I  was  treading  the 
streets  of  unfamiliar  towns,  when  Mr.  Rodewald  broke  in 
upon  my  reverie. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  what  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

I  came  back  with  a  start  to  The  Snuggery  and  to  present 
events.  If  I  had  just  returned  from  dreamland,  it  could 
not  have  seemed  stranger  to  me  than  it  did  to  find  myself 
sittinj^  in  that  familiar  room  with  Mr.  Rodewald  for  vis-d-vis, 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  ?  "  he  asked,  finding  I 
did  not  immediately  answer.     "  Is  it  to  be  *  yes '  or  *  no '  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  account  taken  here  of  the  piano,"  I  said. 
"Add  ten  pounds  to  your  offer,  and  you  can  have  the 
house  and  the  use  of  everything  it  contains  for  one  year." 

"  Bravo  ! "  cried  Mr,  Rodewald.  "  I  agree ; "  and  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

As  he  was  so  extremely  cordial,  I  could  do  no  less  than 
give  him  mine ;  and  thus  our  bargain  was  concluded. 

Within  ten  minutes  he  had  drawn  up  two  copies  of  an 
agreement,  which  we  signed  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Brooker,  who  regarded  us  during  the  ceremony  as  if  we  had 
been  engaged  in  celebrating  some  vague  and  mystical 
rite. 

Mr.  Rodewald  folded  up  his  copy  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  I  did  the  same  by  mine. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  new  tenant,  as  he  stood  with  his 
chamber  candlestick  in  his  hand,  "  there  is  some  place  near 
here  where  I  can  have  a  good  swim  in  the  morning  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  and  answered, 

"  Not  nearer  than  the  Thames,  I  am  afraid." 
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"Thames — nonsense!"  he  exclaimed.  "That  Reed 
seems  deep  enough/ in  all  conscience." 

"  There  is  only  one  good  bathing-place  upon  it,'*  I  ex- 
plained ;  "  and  the  man  who  owns  the  land  makes  some 
difficulty  about  a  right  of  way." 

Mr.  Rodewald  put  down  his  candle  again. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  said,  interested  and  aleit 
upon  the  instant. 

"  He  wants  to  stop  up  a  path  leading  along  the  river's 
bank." 

"  And iias  he  a  right  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  I  imagine  not.  The  *  oldest  inhabitant  *  remembers  the 
path  being  used  by  the  public  as  long  as  he  can  remember 
anything." 

"Then  of  course  he  can't  stop  it  up." 

"  I  don't  know  who  is  to  prevent  him,"  I  answered. 

"  Why,  the  people  of  Reedbourne.  They  must  value 
that  path." 

"  I  daresay  they  do ;  but  still,  I  suppose,  they  do  not 
care  to  fight  the  battle.  Labourers  and  shopkeepers  have 
not  much  cash  to  spare  for  lawyers." 

"But  I  referred  to  the  gentry — to  those  interested  in  the 
soil — those  willing  to  spend  some  money  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  such  a  privilege." 

I  laughed  aloud. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  said,  "  the  gentry  of  Reedbourne  are 
perfectly  indifferent  on  the  subject.  What  can  a  field-path 
more  or  less  signify  to  people  who  never  walk — ^who,  I 
am  sure,  must  have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs  years 
ago?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"That  everybody  drives.  A  carriage  of  some  kind  is 
the  seal  of  distinction ;  walking  is  the  sign  of  the  beast. 
If  you  want  to  become  famous  here,  Mr.  Rodewald,  you 
had  better  keep  a  donkey-cart  rather  than  no  conveyance 
at  all." 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Rodewald's  brow  darkened.     Into 

my  speech  I  knew  I   had  flung  a  certain    amount    of 

malicious  meaning,  and  he  was  not  so  stupid  as  to  fail  to 

notice  the  fact.     Immediately,  however,  his  face  cleared, 

and  quite  beamed  with  smiles  as  Yv^baAftiftfe^Qod-ni^t 

/  do   not   think  I   am  'wrong  "m  VxxvaL^TMi^  ^Caax  ^\. 
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Rodewald  went  to  bed  with  the  detennination  of  con-* 
quering  Reedboume. 

For  some  time  I  heard  him  marching  about  his  room,  as 
if  he  were  crushing  the  pampered  inhabitants  under  his 
feet 

Fancies  of  this  kind,  concerning  the  greatness  one  may 
achieve  in  strange  places,  are  very  pleasant  sometimes, 
and  help  to  while  away  a  leisure  half-hour  agreeably 
enough.  '  ^  •'        •       ' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ftlGHT  OP  WAY. 

Next  morning,  before  Mrs.  Brooker  had  exchanged  her 
night-cap  for  the  more  fashionable,  though  not  more 
elaborate,  head-gear  she  wore  during  the  day,  Mr.  Rode- 
wald was  astir. 

The  hoiur  was  early;  but  even  had  it  not  been,  I  hold  no 
discredit  is  reflected  upon  me  by  the  fact  that  I  was  still 
steeped  in  slumber.  For  many  a  long  year  I  punctually 
entered  the  office  of  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  "  precisely  as 
the  clock  struck  nine ;  but  that  feat  of  continuous  punctu- 
ality, so  far  from  spurring  me  on  to  deeds  of  greater  daring 
as  regarded  early  rising,  rather  increased  my  natural  man's 
love  for  the  silken  joys  involved  in  a  morning  nap. 

Most  entirely  do  I  agree  with  £lia  in  considering  early 
rising  a  Pagan  observance. 

If  a  man  must  get  up,  if  "  he  have  a  suit  to  solicit  or 
affairs  to  manage,"  why,  he  must  be  astir  and  about  his 
business  whenever  necessity  calls,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
it ;  but  to  tell  me  that,  of  his  own  free  will,  a  rational  being 
elects  to  rise  with  the  lark,  is  to  tell  me  something  which  I 
am,  of  course,  bound  to  believe,  but  which  I  confess,  I 
cannot  understand. 

Why,  morning  is  the  very  best  part  of  all  the  night ;  the 
light  soft  sleep  which  visits  the  eyelids  when  the  sun  is  up 
and  looking  after  his  business  is  the  sweetest  and  most 
refreshing  in  all  the  hours  of  rest. 

It  is  easy  to  forgive  a  visitor  almost  any  other  sin  tY\aiti 

la    2 
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that  of  early  rising.  Let  him  in  his  own  house  get  up  wiih 
the  lark,  or  the  musical  thrush,  which  is  a  very  much 
earlier  bird  than  the  other  less  indefatigable  songster ;  but 
in  no  strange  man's  house  has  he  a  right  to  bestir  himself 
at  such  hours  that  he  finds  the  establishment,  so  to  speak, 
in  curl-papers. 

I  might  have  known,  even  from  my  slight  acquaintance 
with  him,  that  Mr.  Rodewald  was  just  the  person  to  seize 
the  opportunity  afforded,  by  the  fact  of  a  household  being 
off  guard,  to  take  undisturbed  note  of  its  shortcomings ; 
but  I  never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  any  one  getting  up 
early  who  could  lie  in  bed  late. 

When  he  went  downstairs,  Mrs.  Brooker  was,  as  she 
afterwards  told  me,  ''buddUng  on  her  clothes;"  and, 
although  the  time  my  housekeeper  devoted  to  her  morning 
toilette  was  painfully  short,  I'll  be  bound  it  proved  long 
enough  for  Mr.  Rodewald  to  take  note  of  such  details  as 
might  have  escaped  his  observation  overnight,  and  to  form 
more  decided  opinions  as  to  my  utter  incapacity  to  rule  a 
household. 

"  He  come  into  the  dairy,"  explained  Mrs.  Brooker, 
when  she  subsequently  alluded  to  the  circumstance — 
"  come  into  the  dairy  as  cool  as  if  it  belonged  to  him,  and 
says, '  Mrs.  Brooker '  (he  had  got  my  name  as  pat  as  could 
be),  *  Mrs.  Brooker,  would  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  give 
me  a  cup  of  milk,  and  tell  me  the  nearest  way  through 
Mr.  Milter's  farm  to  the  Reed  ? '  I  was  not  away  a  minute 
getting  a  tumbler,  but  he  knew  everything  that  was  on  the 
shelves  by  the  time  I  came  back,  as  well  as  I  do. 

"  Lor*  I  the  questions  he  did  ask,  to  be  sure ;  what  this 
was  for,  and  that ;  why  I  had  not  glazed  pans,  and  what 
I  used  for  scalding  out  the  wooden  vessels.  You  re- 
member, sir,  there  is  a  tray  up  on  one  of  the  shelves  with 
some  old  musical  glasses,  I  think  you  call  them,  half  of 
them  broken ;  they  are  in  the  darkest  comer,  quite  out  of 
sight,  in  a  manner  of  speaking ;  but  he  asked  me  why  they 
were  laid  away,  and  if  nobody  cared  for  them,  and  made 
the  remark  it  was  a  pity  we  had  no  lady  about  the  house, 
or  young  daughters,  to  take  an  interest  in  'things  of  that 
sort,  and  suchlike." 

''And  what  answer  did  you  tci^e,  '^^^  Brooker?"  I 
inquired,  wondering  whether  sh^  Xo\^  v)ci^  iv^caS.  I^^ncr. 
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t^g  to  interest  ant  young  girl  in  the  musical  glasses,  to 
say  nothing  of  Shakespeare,  had  proved 

"  Well,  sir,  I  was  busy ;  and  I  thought,  as  he  made  so 
free  with  questions,  I  would  be  as  free  with  my  answers ;  so 
I  just  said,  '  For  my  part  I  wanted  no  ladies,  young  or  old, 
about  any  house  I  Uved  in-' " 

"'What  I  not  fond  of  your  own  sex,  Mrs.  Brooker?' 
gibing  like. 

" '  No,  I  ain't,'  I  said ;  *  and  for  that  matter,  sir,  I'm 
none  too  fond  of  yours.' 

^At  that  he  went  away,  laughing,  as  fast  as  ever  he 
could  walk,  swinging  his  towels  as  he  went." 

This  vas  afterwards,  as  already  stated,  when  Mrs.  Brooker 
knew  for  certain  Mr.  Rodewald  had  taken  The  Snuggery, 
^  meant  to  dispense  with  her  services. 

On  the  morning  when  my  guest  rose  so  early  to  go,  like 
an  mnocent  lamb,  out  all  alone  into  the  meadows,  Mrs. 
Brooker  condoning  his  sins — ^which,  from  her  point  of  view, 
verc  many — ^bestirred  herself  to  prepare  a  breakfast  worthy 
of  the  excellent  appetite  we  knew  Mr.  Rodewald  possessed. 

everything  was  ready,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  in  readiness.  The  kettle  boiled,  the  board 
*«  spread.  Water-cresses,  fresh  from  the  brook ;  lettuces, 
''ith  the  tender  crispness  of  youth  visible  in  their  white  and 
finn,  but  not  too  gigantic,  hearts;  fruit,  nestling  among 
cool  leaves ;  honey  in  the  comb ;  cream,  golden,  and  in 
abundant  quantity.  These  things,  with  a  few  roses  arranged 
^  ^  antique  china  bowl,  gave  a  look  of  homely  prettiness 
^  the  table,  covered  with  a  snowy  cloth. 

But  it  was  in  the  kitchen  that  Mrs.  Brooker's  best  welcome 

*3y.   There  were  the  fish,  well  floured,  and  ready  to  pop  into 

the  hissing  pan ;  there  were  rolls  Mrs.  Brooker's  own  hands 

kad  prepared  for  the  delectation  of  our  visitor ;  there  were 

likewise  eggs  fresh  from  the  nest ;  trim  rashers  of  bacon ; 

mushrooms  gathered  that  morning  in  meadows  where  the 

mist  had  lain  white  and  low  overnight ;  and  a  few  kidneys, 

pnxnired  with  difficulty  from  the  local  butcher,  who  stated 

it  to  be  his  opinion  ''some  folks  believed  sheep  had  a 

dozen  of  them  apiece." 

Time  passed  on,  and  stiJJ  Mr.  Rodewald  tarried,    "iime, 
half-past  nine,  ten,  half-past  ten,  and  still  no  Mr.  Rodevr^Xd. 
*' J  do  hope  be  ain't  gone  and  drownded  hisseU,"  tetaaiVed 
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Mrs.  Brooker,  who  had  gone  through  all  a  cook's  stages  of 
impatience,  irritability,  resentment,  and  anxiety.  ^^  What- 
ever gentlemen  can  want  going  and  bathing  themselves  in  a 
dirty  river — and  I  am  sure  the  Reed  is  none  so  clean — 
when  they  could  have  a  pailful  of  nice  soft  water  at  home, 
is  a  puzzle  to  me." 

"  He's  coming,"  said  Matthew,  at  this  juncture  appearing 
with  some  runners  for  dinner.  "  I  see  him  as  I  crossed  t' 
fold-yard,  walking  fit  to  break  his  neck,  his  head  bare,  and 
a-wiping  his  head  as  if  he  were  rubbing  down  a  horse." 

In  an  instant  all  was  activity.  Upon  the  air  there  arose 
an  odour  of  coffee — a,  goodly  smell  of  cooking.  Bacon 
frizzled,  fish  browned,  a  cake  was  brought  smoking  hot  out 
of  the  oven ;  as  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter, 
everything  seemed  to  be  set  going.  Mrs.  Brooker,  bustling 
about,  gave  Matthew  fifty  commands  in  a  breath,  while  I> 
leaving  the  kitchen  door,  whither  the  sound  of  my  house- 
keepePs  lamentations  had  drawn  me,  walked  across  the  haH, 
and  out  into  the  air  to  meet  my  visitor^  who  came  on  to  meet 
me  at  full  speed. 

"  Thought  I  was  gone  to  the  bottom,  I  suppose  ?  "  he 
cried,  panting  from  the  rate  at  which  he  had  walked.  "  I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  seemed  so  rude,  but  I  could  not  help 
it     Look  at  my  clothes." 

Thus  requested,  I  did  look  at  them,  as,  indeed,  without 
being  requested,  I  had  done  previously. 

"What  has  happened?"  I  asked.  "Have  you  met 
with  an  accident  ?    Where  did  you  pick  up  those  things  ?  " 

He  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Neat,  are  not  they  ?  I  flatter  myself  I  should  create  a 
sensation  if  I  walked  down  the  Poultry  in  this  costume. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  sit  down  with  you  as  I  am  ?  There 
is  a  hunger  upon  me  which  is  simply  indescribable.  Let 
me  have  a  crust  of  something  to  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all." 

When  he  had  quite  done,  he  pushed  back  his  chair,  drew 
out  a  pipe,  different  from  that  he  had  used  on  the  previous 
evening,  filled  it  from  a  pouch  which  likewise  looked 
strange  to  my  eyes,  asked  for  a  match,  indulged  in  a  few 
puffs,  and  began : 
^^When  I  left  here  this  momm^  (vl  ^^etos  ages  since),  I 
went  out  in  the  best  possible  temptt.    \  v?^  ^<A\.^w^^Vs^ 
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tbe  tender  beauty  of  the  early  day.  My  thoughts  went 
hack— back  to  a  summer  long  ago,  when  I  was  young,  and 
walked  through  the  pleasant  meadows — ^not  alone— but, 
tbere^  why  do  I  talk  about  such  things  to  you  ?  The  only 
mistress  whose  smile  you  ever  tried  to  win  was  the  '  Home 
and  Foreign ; '  Ae  only  love-letters  you  ever  wrote  were 
answers  to  intending  insurers." 

He  paused  for  a  reply,  but  I  only  inclined  my  head 

*'But  bah !  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  my  adventure  ?  " 
continued  Mr.  Rodewald,  waving  his  hand  as  one  who  should 
say,  "Sentiment,  I  can  now  dispense  with  you."  "  I  went 
on  and  on  till  I  came,  as  I  had  been  told  I  should,  to  a 
gate— a  quite  new  gate — made  of  barked  and  divided  pine, 
securely  hung  on  its  hinges  and  safely  padlocked.  Over 
that  gate  I  vaulted,  and  was  proceeding  quite  at  my  leisure 
tiirough  a  very  large  field  where  many  cows  were  grazing, 
when  I  heard  someone  shouting,  *  Hi,  there  !  turn  back — 
^  back !  no  road  this  way ! ' 

"  Looking  to  see  whence  these  sounds  came,  I  saw  in 
^  distance,  hurrying  along  a  different  path  from  that  I 
was  traversing,  a  person  waving  his  hat,  and  gesticulating 
viokatly. 

"'You  must  go  back,'  he  said  'This  is  private  property, 
and  no  one  has  a  right  here  except  by  permission  of  the 
owner/ 

***  Indeed  ! '  I  answered.      *  May  I  ask  who  says  so  ? ' 
" '  I  say  so,'  he  replied. 

"'And  may  I  further  ask,  who  you  are  idio  say  so? ' 
^'lam  the  owner,  Saul  Milter;'  and  he  struck  an  atti- 
re, feeling,  apparently,  he  had  made  a  point 

"  I  put  my  lumd  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat,  pulled 
out  my  case,  and  presented  him  with  a  card. 

"  *  There  is  my  name  and  address,'  I  said,   '  and  if  you 

consider  you  can  take  any  action  for  trespass  against  me  I 

shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  your  solicitor.     Good-morning, 

Afr.  Milter.     I  am  delighted  to  have  had  the  opportunity 

of  making  your  acquaintance.' 

''And  nosing  my  hat,  I  would  have  passed  him,  but  that 
Mr.  Milter,  a  coarse  brute,  witha  red  face  and  a  vulgar  tongue, 
barred  my  passage,  and  declared,  with  an  oath,  he  was  tvot 

deUghted  to  make  mine,  and  that  he  would  be (^nvaxvv 

thws'  '^^  ^oreazs  polite)  if  be  Jet  a-- (marey  otW 
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things  which  would  sound  disgusting,  were  I  to  repeat  them), 
beard  him,  Saul  Milter,  on  the  land  he  had  bought  and 
paid  for,  by " 

"  '  I  don't  want  to  beard  you,'  I  explained.  *  I  only 
want  to  go  and  bathe.' 

"  *  Then  go  and  bathe  somewhere  else,  and  be ^to 

you  !' 

"  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  go  somewhere  else  and 

be ;    that    the    Reed   was    quite    good    enough  for 

me. 

" '  Well,  you  ain't  a-going  to  the  Reed  through  my  fields/ 
he  persisted. 

"  *  Indeed  !  who  will  prevent  me  ? ' 

"  *  I  will,'  he  said.  *  Look  here,  you  had  best  go  back ; 
you  had,  upon  my  conscience.  I  don't  want  to  do  you  a 
damage.' 

" '  You  had  better  not  try,'  I  suggested,  and  endeavoured 
to  pass  him. 

"  After  that  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  what  happened.  We 
had  a  bit  of  a  scrimmage,  I  know.  He  was  not  gentle,  and 
my  blood  was  up.  The  minute  he  laid  his  hand  on  me  I 
laid  my  f.st  on  him,  and  with  such  effect  that  he  soon 
gave  up  the  struggle,  and  went  on  his  way,  holding  an  old 
cotton  handkerchief  to  his  nose,  while  I  proceeded  on  mine 
without  further  interruption. 

"  You  remember,  perhaps,  that  in  the  little  wood  which 
surrounds  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a  caretaker's  cottage, 
there  is  a  great  oak-tree  by  the  water's  edge,  with  a  rustic 
seat  beautifully  placed,  so  as  to  command  a  tranquil  view. 
Upon  that  seat  I  placed  my  clothes,  and,  plunging  into  the 
Reed,  had  such  a  swim  !  I  went  a  long  way  up  the  stream, 
all  fringed  with  alders  and  reeds  and  rushes,  and  long  grasses 
and  wildflowers.  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  you  do  not  know  the 
amount  of  enjoyment  you  have  lost  by  not  knowing  how 
to  swim  I " 

"  No  doubt,"  I  agreed. 

By  this  time,  short  as  had  been  our  acquaintance,  I  was 
so  accustomed  to  Mr.  Rodewald  pointing  the  moral  of  his 
utterances  by  some  pitying  or  disparaging  allusion  to  my- 
self, that   I  almost  looked  for    such    conclusions    to  his 
sentences.     He  seemed  to  me  oti^  oC  those  persons  who 
can  never  quite  satisfy  ihemseVvts  \)mx  ^  ^\ax&\Sk^\)X  >& 
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true  unless  they  confirm  it  by  the  assertion  of  something 
diametrically  opposite. 

Just  as  self-sufficient  as  Jack  Horner,  Mr.  Rodewald 
would  not,  however,  have  rested  content  with  saying : 

"UTiat  a  good  boy  am  I ! " 

It  was  essential,  in  his  opinion,  to  cap  the  assertion  with 
—"What  a  bad  boy  are  you  !" 

For  the  nonce  I,  Reuben  Cheverley,  was  selected  as  the 
illustration  of  Mr.  Rodewald's  superiority.  It  was  not 
enough  for  him  to  sentimentalise  about  walking  through 
the  meadows  with  a  young  woman,  but  he  must  assume  I 
Ittd  never  done  so.  The  pleasure  of  his  dip  was  incom- 
plete till  contrasted  with  the  picture  of  myself  doomed  to  a 
perpetuity  of  dry  land. 

^  It  was  delightful,  floating  back  with  the  stream.  With- 
out any  exertion  I  was  carried  once  again  to  the  point 
frwn  whence  I  started  I  knew  by  the  sun  it  must  be  more 
^  eight  o'clock;  so  without  further  delay,  though  the 
^er  was  tempting  I  made  for  land,  and  sought  my  towels, 
whidil  had  left  on  the  banL  They  were  gone — there 
*M  not  a  sign  of  them ;  then  I  looked  towards  the  bench 
where  my  clothes  should  have  been — it  was  empty  and 
^e !   Conceive,  if  you  can,  my  feelings." 

Mr.  Rodewald  paused,  in  order  to  give  me  the  opportunity 
^  exerting  my  imaginative  powers ;  but,  seeing  that  they 
were  quite  unequal  to  the  task  suggested,  he  resumed, 
^  without  a  certain  triumph  in  his  expression. 

"At  any  rate,  there  I  was,  in  a  strange  place,  without 
^  i^of  clothing,  out  of  sight  and  sound,  as  I  imagined, 
^  anybody  who  could  help  me.  For  a  moment  I 
*^ood  appalled;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  never 
^es  me  long  to  make  up  my  mind  how  to  act  in  a 
difficulty. 

"I  have  done  very  well  in  life,  and  I  attribute  almost 

the  entire  of  my  success  to  my  ability  of  thinking  clearly 

and  rapidly,  and  of  acting  with  promptitude.      You  follow 

me  ?  "  and  Mr.  Rodewald  stopped  again  for  the  clapping 

he  felt  I  ought  to  accord. 

I  did  not  give  vent,  however,  to  any  burst  of  admiration. 
I  merely  answered  "  that  I  did  follow  him,  and  thai  1  v^ 
anxious  to  know  what  had  become  of  his  clothes.    VJ  «t^ 
tbey  stolen,  for  instance;  had  be  gained  any  due  to  l\ie 
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thief?"  but  Mr.  Rodewakl  silenced  me  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

"  I  decided  what  to  do  instantly/'  he  went  on.  "  I  musi 
go  back  into  the  water,  and,  since  help  was  unlikely  to  com 
to  me,  let  the  river  bear  me  to  help.  If  I  tntsted  myself  t 
its  guidance  I  could  not  fail  to  reach  some  habitation  ;  so 
after  one  more  .look  round,  I  was  on  the  point  of  again 
launching  myself  when  a  ' Holloa!'  caused  me  to  turn  my^ 
head  and  glance  across  stream.  There,  almost  hidden  among 
the  overhanging  branches  of  some  drooping  willows,  grow- 
ing close  down  on  the  bank,  I  saw  a  boat  which  I  had 
previously  overlooked ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
figure  of  a  man  who  stood  up  in  it  and  parted  the  branches, 
I  could  scarcely  have  discerned  it  then. 

*^ '  Holloa ! '  he  shouted  again,  and  I  answered  him. 

"  *  Lost  your  togs  ? '  he  asked. 

"  *  Yes  j  do  you  happen  to  know  what  has  become  of 
them  ? ' 

"  *  I  don't,'  he  answered ;  *  but  Steve  here  does  ; '  and 
so  saying,  he  pushed  the  boat  out  from  under  the  shade  of 
the  willows,  and,  taking  his  sculls,  pulled  across  to  my  side 
of  the  river.  It  was  a  toy-boat,  painted  blue  and  red  and 
green,  like  a  humming-top,  and  it  looked  too  small  to  hold 
both  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  me,  and  a  lad  of  twelve 
years  old  or  thereabouts. 

"  *  Now,  Steve,  open  your  mouth,  and  tell  the  gentleman 
what  you  told  me.' 

"  Steve,  thus  entreated,  dipped  one  dirty  finger  in  the 
water,  and  began  drawing  it  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat. 

"  *  Come,  open  your  mouth,'  said  his  master.  *  You 
saw  Dan  Byers  make  up  a  bundle, of  clothes  that  were  lying 
on  the  bench,  tie  them  up  in  a  towel,  and  go  off  with  the 
lot.' 

"  *  Yes,  I  see  him,'  answered  the  boy. 

" '  And  you  shouted,  and  asked  him  what  game  he  was 
up  to.  And  he  told  you  to  mind  your  own  business,  did 
not  he  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  or  he'd  crack  me  over  the  head  when  he  got  me 
ashore.' 
''At   this  point  I   asked  ^-Vvo  Mx,  Dat^  Byers  ,mi^ 
be. 
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•*  •  He's  old  Milter's  bailiff,  or  foretnan,  or  whatever  you 
coll  iC  answered  the  gentleman  in  boating  costume. 

'*  I  thought  for  an  instant ;  I  was  indeed  still  thinking 
when  my  new  friend  asked, 

"  *  Had  not  Steve  better  run  up  to  the  farm  and  ask  for 
your  belongings  ?  You  can't  stay  in  the  water  all  day,  you 
know.' 

"There  seemed  nothing  else  to  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, so  Steve  was  put  ashore  on  the  bank  nearest  Mr. 
Milter's  residence,  and  started  off  leaving  me  almost  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  I  declare,  Mr.  Cheverley,  I  promised 
the  lad  a  shilling,  and  told  him  to  wait  till  I  gave  him  my 
card,  though  I  had  not  a  garment  upon  me  except  my  skin. 
So  strong  is  the  force  of  habit,  and  so  great  is  my  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  that  when  Mr.  Hinton,  the  gentleman  who 
had  come  to  my  rescue,  asked  out  of  which  pocket  I  pro- 
posed to  produce  my  credentials,  the  idea  so  tickled  mc 
that  I  quite  forgot  to  be  angry  with  Farmer  Milter.  You 
have  not  known  me  long  enough,  Mr.  Gheverley,  perhaps, 
to  notice  how  keen  is  my  appreciation  of  humour,  but  I  can 
declare  it  has  carried  me  merrily  through  many  a  difhcult 
position.  Every  one  is  not  so  constituted.  Very  few 
persons,  indeed,  have  the  slightest  perception  of  the  ridicu- 
lous.    It  is  a  sense  which  ought  to  be  more  cultivated." 

Had  I  been  asked  my  opinion,  I  should  scarcely  have 
given  Mr.  Rodewald  credit  for  the  faculty  he  claimed  to 
possess,  but,  as  a  rule,  Mr.  Rodewald  rendered  aU  expressior 
of  opinion  unnecessary  by  assertion. 

"  How  did  your  messenger  speed  ?  "  I  asked,  by  way  of 
expediting  his  narrative. 

'*  He  came  back  without  the  clothes.  Mr.  Milter  said  if 
I  wanted  them  I  must  fetch  them ;  and  Dan  Byers,  Milter's 
henchman,  told  the  lad  if  he  caught  him  sneaking  across 
the  meadows  again,  he  would  give  him  a  taste  of  his  whip, 
and  set  the  dogs  on  him  besides." 

"  Your  acquaintance  in  the  boat  then,  I  suppose,  supplied 
the  suit  you  have  on  ?" 

"  Yes ;  to  quote  his  own  words,  he  *  rigged  me  out '  in 
some  *  togs '  belonging  to  his  brother." 

"  Shall  I  send  to  Mr.  Milter  for  your  clothes  now  ?  "  I 
asked  **  If  you  were  to  write  a  note  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  about  the  matter." 
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"/shall  have  no  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald  with  a 
smile,  which  possibly  he  considered  humorous.  "  I  intend 
to  adopt  quite  another  course  with  Mr.  Milter." 

"  May  I  enquire — }  " 

*'  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  when  I  see  you  again,"  he 
answered,  putting  his  pipe  in  his  pocket,  and  rising  to  depart. 
'*  I  must  be  off  now.  It  is  of  no  use  offering  me  the  run 
of  your  wardrobe,  as  I  see  you  are  thinking  of  doing,  thank 
you.  I  am  twice  as  broad  across  the  chest  as  you,"  and 
Mr.  Rodewald,  with  good-humoured  superiority,  looked  me 
over. 

"  You  ought  to  join  a  volunteer  corps,"  he  remarked. 
**  I  advise  you  to  think  about  it.     Have  you  ever  done  so  ?  " 

I  said  I  had  not,  and  that  I  never  intended  to  think 
about  it ;  whereupon  he  laughed,  and  observed  he  had  no 
idea  I  was  so  touchy. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  added,  after  we  had  shaken  hands  and 
spoken  our  farewells,  "  I  am  going  to  have  my  agreement 
stamped — shall  I  get  yours  done  at  the  same  time  ?  It  will 
spare  you  a  journey  to  Somerset  House ;  besides,  unless 
you  know  your  way  about  that  lively  place,  you  may  lose 
half  a  whole  morning  looking  for  the  right  office." 

I  knew  my  way  about  Somerset  House  as  well  as  I  knew 
my  way  about  The  Snuggery ;  but  it  was  useless  trying  to 
assert  oneself  before  Mr.  Rodewald.  Meekly  I  thanked 
him,  and  handed  over  the  document  in  question,  feeling  at 
the  same  time  The  Snuggery  was  mine  no  longer — that  it 
and  all  it  contained  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  a 
master  mind. 

About  an  hour  afler  Mr.  Rodewald  and  I  parted,  he 
walked  up  to  Mr.  Milter's,  accompanied  by  a  policeman. 

As  was  his  amiable  custom,  Mr.  Milter  opened  the  door 
in  person,  and,  even  in  his  changed  attire,  immediately 
recognised  his  antagonist  of  the  early  morning. 

What  Mr.  Milter  might  have  said  to  him  had  he  called 
alone,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  for  the  farmer,  seeing  that 
the  majesty  of  the  law  was  come  likewise  to  vbit  him, 
considered  it  better  to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  a  jest, 
and  so  said  airily,  and  with  a  nod  intended  to  be 
ingratiating, 

"  You  have  come  for  your  clothes,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No,  I  haven't,"  retorted  Mr.  Rodewald,  who,  as  he 
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subsequently  told  me,  enjoyed  the  affair  immensely.  "  I 
have  come  to  see  you  and  a  man  in  your  employment 
called  Daniel  Byers ;  is  he  about  ?  " 

Mr.  Milter  thought  he  was,  and  turned  to  seek  his 
tniplcye^  but  Mr.  Rodewald  interposed, 
"You  had  better  stay  with  us.  You  can  send  for  him." 
It  was  not  nice.  Mr.  Milter,  one  of  the  greatest 
bullies  in  Reedboume,  a  man  heavy  of  limb,  eoarse  of 
speech,  slow  of  thought,  and  clumsy  of  movement,  felt 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Rodewald's  manner,  or,  as  he  himself 
expressed  the  matter,  "  considered  it  awk'ard." 

"If  he  had  'ave  come  cussin'  and  swearin'  and  black- 
guardin*,"  said  poor  Mr.    Milter  afterwards,   "I  should 

a^known  what  to  make  of  it ;  but  my  gentleman,  d 

him,  was  so  precious  cool  and  precise,  it  skeered  me  like 
^ere,  I  don't  mind  saying  so — it  did." 

"I  kept  my  eye  on  him,"  explained  Mr.  Rodewald, 
subsequently;  "and  the  brute  quailed — I  assure  you  I 
could  see  him  blenching." 

"  Dan,"  said  Mr.  Milter,  when  that  worthy,  with  a  fine 
pdour  of  the  farmyard  pervading  his  clothes,  came  slouclv 
H  round,  "  this  gentleman  wants  a  word  with  you." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mr.  Rodewald     "Is  your  name  Daniel 
Dyers?" 
"I  b'lieve  it  be,  master,"  answered  the  man. 
"Then  I  give  you  in  charge  for  stealing  my  clothes; 
*nd,  Mr.  Milter,  I  give  you  in  charge  as  an  accessory  also, 
^or  receiving  property  you  well  knew  to  be  stolen." 

There  ensued  a  dead  pause ;  then  said  Mr.  Milter,  callin<^* 
to  a  maid-servant  hovering  about  the  end  of  the  passage, 

"Susan,  there  is  a  bundle  of  clothes  in  the  parlour — this 
good  gentleman's  clothes — bring  them  here." 

"  You  had  better  be  careful,"  interposed  the  policeman 
at  this  juncture ;  "  whatever  you  say  may  be  used  against 
you." 

"  I  had  my  joke,"  answered  Mr.  Milter,  "  and  I  suppose 
this  gentleman  now  means  to  have  his.     He  trespassed  on 
my  ground,  and  for  a  bit  of  a  lark  I  sent  Dan  for  his  clothes." 
"You  carried  your  joke  too  far,  Mr.    Milter,   and  I 
believe  the  magistrates  will  agree  with  me  in  my  opVmotv* 
Now,  policero-a/i,  we  must  be  moving,** 
''  Very  well,  sir.     We  have  got  a    fly  at  the  gale,  ^i 
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Milter ;  will  you  go  in  it,  or  would  you  rather  drive  over  in 
your  own  phaeton  ?  I  want  to  make  things  as  easy  as  I 
can — ^as  easy  as  the  law  will  let  me." 

"  You  are  not  in  earnest,  Denham  ?  **  said  Mr.  Milter. 
"  The  gentleman  can't  mean  it" 

"Don't  I?"  exclaimed  the  gentleman.  "Well  see 
whether  I  do  or  not  I'll  give  you  a  lesson  you  won't  for- 
get in  a  hurry." 

"  You  had  better  not  offer  any  resistance,  sir,"  suggested 
the  policeman.  "  Are  you  sure,  now,  you  would  not  rather 
ride  in  your  phaeton?  No,  sir,  you  need  not  say  that 
I  only  want  to  make  things  pleasant  as  possible,"  added  the 
man,  as  Mr.  Milter  muttered  a  remark  relative  to  riding  in 
the . 

By  the  time  tiie^procession  had  got  half-way  to  the  gate, 
Mr.  Milter  had  recovered  himself. 

"Where  d'ye  want  me  to  go?"  he  asked,  stopping 
suddenly. 

"  Only  to  Hampfield,  sir,"  answered  Denham.  "  All  I 
wants  is  to  make  things — " 

"  Is  that  scum  going  over  too  ?  "  interrupted  Mr.  Milter. 

"  That  *  scum,'  as  you  are  pleased  to  style  me,  ts  going 
over  too,"  answered  Mr.  Rodewald,  "  but  I  will  sit  on  the 
box  beside  the  driver." 

I  should  like  to  give  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  magistrates  as  reported  in  extenso  in  the  local  papers. 

The  prosecutor's  account  of  his  misfortunes  was  received 
with  "  peals  of  laughter,"  in  which  the  "  bench  joined." 

The  "  prosecutor "  disclaimed  any  vindictive  feeling  in 
the  matter.  All  he  wanted  was  to  convince  Mr.  Milter 
of  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  had  just  taken  a  house  at 
Reedbourne,  and  he  desired  for  the  future  to  be  able  to 
bathe  and  walk  in  peace.  He  would  ask  the  bench,  if  in 
accordance  with  their  ideas  of  justice,  to  discharge  that 
"  poor  man  "  Daniel  Byers,  who  had  acted  in  ignorance,  and 
under  the  orders  of  his  employer ;  and  as  regarded  Mr.  Milter 
himself,  why,  if  he  would  apologise,  and  give  a  nominal  sum, 
say  five  pounds,  to  the  County  Hospital,  he,  Mr.  Rodewald, 
was  willing,  if  once  again  the  bench  approved,  to  let "  bygones 
be  bygones." 

After  some  consultation  the  bench  decided  to  settle  the 
case  on  those  terms ;  and  everybody  agreed  Mr.  Milter 
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might  consider  himself  very  lucky  in  getting  off  so  easily, 
except  Mr.  Milter  himself,  who  would  sooner  have  parted 
with  one  of  his  eye-teeth  than  with  even  a  sovereign. 

"  I'd  like  to  ha'  given  them,  one  and  all,  a  piece  of  my 
mind,"  he  said,  making  his  way  into  the  hall  of  the  court, 
when  a  touch  detained  him. 

^*  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  remarked  the  person  who  had  laid  a 
hand  on  his  arm,  "  but  you  must  pay  the  fine  and — costs." 

"  But  I  hain't  got  five  pound  nor  five  shilling  with  me," 
expostulated  Mr.  Milter. 

"Then  you'll  have  to  wait  here  till  you  get  it,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  I'd  offer  to  lend  you  the  amount,"  gaily  remarked  Mr. 
Rodewald,  who  came  up  at  that  moment;  "but,  like  you, 
I  have  not  five  shillings  about  me." 

The  words  Mr.  Milter  spoke  in  answer  I  refrain  from 
recording.  The  local  papers  indicated  what  occurred  by 
letters  and  dashes  intelligible  to  the  initiated,  supplement- 
ing their  account  of  the  case  with  a  paragraph  headed  "  Excit- 
ing Scene  Outside  the  Court,"  which  paragraph  finished  with 
the  statement  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  friendly 
"  collector  of  taxes,"  the  defendant  was  at  length  extricated 
from  a  position  of  much  embarrassment. 

"  Altogether,"  wrote  Mr.  Rodewald  to  me  after  a  few  days, 
**  I  consider  I  came  off  with  flying  colours.  Reedboume 
ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  me  for  cutting  Mr.  Milter's 
comb.  Curious,  is  it  not,  that  the  very  first  visit  I  ever  paid 
to  the  place  should  prove  so  remarkable?  I  assure  you 
the  affair  created  quite  a  sensation  at  Hampfield." 

"  Yes,"  remarked  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  with  me  when  I 
received  the  letter,  "  and  that  is  what  he  wanted.  He  has 
set  his  heart  upon  compelling  the  people  here  to  notice  him, 
and  he  imagines  this  will  prove  one  step  towards  his  object." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  I  were  in  the  habit  of  betting,  I  should 
not  mind  risking  a  good  round  sum  upon  the  certainty  that 
the  Reedbournians  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  Mr. 
Rodewald." 

"  And  I,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  "  if  I  had  the  money, 
would  be  quite  willing  to  stake  ten  to  one  in  hundreds  that, 
before  two  years  are  over,  Mr.  Rodewald  will,  in  your  pi^ll^ 
village,  have  the  hall  at  his  foot^' 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

RSEDBOURNE. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Thames  it  was  the  pleasantest  time  of 
all  the  year. 

Spring  had  come  once  again.  About  the  pinewoods 
there  hung  that  delicious  scent  which  is  noticeable  only 
when  the  sap  is  rising.  When  the  leaves  are  falling  in 
the  low  grounds  sheltered  from  the  storms,  the  odour  of 
the  pines  seems  faint  and  sodden  and  death-like ;  but  in 
the  days  that  cheer  us  once  the  year  has  turned,  the  fra- 
grance which  fills  the  air  is  fresh  and  pleasant,  pungent  in 
the  nostrils,  grateful  to  the  lungs,  more  invigorating  than 
tonics,  sweeter  than  cunningly-extracted  essences. 

Down  in  Surrey,  spring  is  the  paradise  season  to  all  who 
love  Nature — to  whom  there  is  a  subtle  joy  in  the  budding 
wild  flowers,  in  the  tender  green  of  the  larch,  in  the  reeds 
tardily  raising  their  heads  by  the  margins  of  softly  stealing 
streams. 

Where  else  shall  one  find  such  wealth  of  colour,  such 
variety  of  tint  ?  Where  beside,  in  England,  does  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  seem  so  limitless  as  over  that  lovely  plain  ? 
The  meads,  so  recently  covered  with  water,  are  now  aglow 
with  flowers;  in  the  deep  grassy  dells,  beside  the  canals, 
buds  and  blossoms  bloom  in  loneliness  and  beauty. 

What  charm  is  there  those  streams  so  slowly  wandering 
lack?  In  what  of  loveliness  are  their  green  banks 
wanting  ? 

Soon  the  lilies  and  the  king-cobs  will  be  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
will  be  deeper  and  richer,  and  the  perfumes  heavier  and 
more  defined  ;  but  in  the  spring,  before  the  hawthorn  is 
in  bloom,  or  meadowsweet  can  be  gathered  near  spots 
where  the  grass  grows  rank,  and  there  is  moisture  under 
foot,  each  scent  and  each  flower  is  delicate  and  fragile. 
The  fragrance,  though  all-pervading,  is  so  slight  as  to  defy 
recognition ;  and  the  tints  of  the  peeping  flowers,  of  the 
chy  spsing  blossoms,  are  as  changing  as  the  glancing 
colours  on  a  dove's  neck — as  impossible  to  describe  as  an 
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cftct  of  li^t  on  the  sea,  as  the  tone  of  a  cload  movmg 

softly  yet  swiftly  over  a  distant  hilL 
There  is  nothing  joyous  about  that  land     It  is  beautiful, 

but  not  gay.     In  it  there  is  as  little  element  of  laughter  as 

of  tzagedy.    No  dancing  rivulets,  no  leaping  waters,   no 

savage  fastnesses,  no  haunts  where  the  spirit  of  desolation 

might  be  supposed  to  brood      "  Pensive "  is  perhaps  the 

word  which  rightly  describes  the  character  of  the  scenery ; 

for  it  is  the  ocdy  strong  feeling  left  upon  the  mind  of  the 

lover  of  Nature  who  wanders  through  that  valley  lying  so 

near  to  London,  and  yet  so  little  known  to  Londoners. 

Of  all  the  villages  which  lie  scattered  through  that  part 
of  Surrey — some  nestling  under  hills,  low  and  covered  with 
goodly  trees ;  some  sheltering  in  the  lee  of  pine  woods ; 
some  giving  upon  wide  tracts  of  moorland,  glorious  with  the 
purple  heather  and  the  golden  gorse ;  some  all  surrounded 
by  stately  domains,  or  set  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  farms — 
there  is  none  perhaps  so  favoured  in  position  as  Reedboume. 

Round  and  about  it  are  clustered  the  beauties  other 
hamlets  possess  separately. 

In  the  distance,  far  away,  are  blue  swelling  hills  merging 
almost  in  cloud-line ;  whibt  nearer  at  hand  there  are  rising 
grounds  planted  from  base  to  summit  with  elms  and  oaks, 
with  graceful  birch  and  trembling  linden,  with  ash-trees 
hanging  out  their  keys,  and  Spanish  chesnuts  that  in  the 
season  scatter  down  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  fruit  for 
little  hands  to  gather.  Placed  where  green  meadows  slope 
gently  to  the  Reed,  it  stands  amid  a  labyrinth  of  waters,  for 
there  are  many  streams  winding  in  and  out  through  copse 
and  mead  and  fallow — streams  which  are  in  no  haste  to 
seek  the  sea,  but  loiter  on  their  way,  and  make  channels 
for  themselves  as  devious  and  fantastic  as  the  paths  tracked 
by  children's  footsteps  at  play.  Look  where  you  will,  there 
is  water ;  go  where  you  please,  there  is  greenery.  When 
the  sun  blazes  down  into  the  valley,  as  I  think  it  blazes  no- 
where in  England — ^when  the  heat  is  unendurable,  and  the 
breath  of  the  south  wind  is  as  the  blast  from  a  hot-air  fur- 
nace— th^  grass  remains  unscorched,  the  tender  blade  keeps 
moist  and  fresh;  under  the  unsheltered  expanse  of  a 
doudless  sky  the  fields  preserve  their  tint  of  emerald,  and 
the  turf  rises  elastic  afier  a  foot  has  pressed  it,  by  reasotv  ol 
the  white  mists  that  lie  over  the  irater-meadows  in  lYve  ftoft 
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warm, nights,  maddng. the  earth  under  the  moonlight 'k)ok 
like  a  filmy  sea. 

It  was  still  thespring-timei  and  on  Sundays  and  Saturday 
afternoons  Mr.  Rodewald  walked  about iReedboume;  ac- 
knowledging it  was  a  very  lovely  village,  but  feeling  that  it 
had  never  been  quite  so  beautiful  until  he  sought  it  for  a 
residence. 

And  yet  in  his  heart  Mr.  Rodewald  was  disappointed. 
Reedboume  had  not  greeted  him  with  effusion.  Indeed, 
it  was  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  Reedboume  remained 
absolutely  indifferent  to  his  presence ;  that  whilst  he  was 
quite  welcome  to  stay,  he  was  equally  welcome  to  go  away ; 
that  literally  it  did  not  signify  to  Reedboume  whether  Mr. 
Rodewald  or  Mr..  Chev^rley  or  Mr.  Turtle  lived  at  The 
Snuggery. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  tme,  that  away  in  the  Thames 
valley  Mr.  Rodewald  felt  himself  of  less  importance  than  in 
that  upper  part  of  a  house,  unfurnished,  near  Goswell  Road, 
which  for  many  stmggling  years  he  occupied. 

There  he  had  been  "  greatly  respected,"  as  a  vague  phrase- 
expresses  a  vaguer  sentiment  His  landlord,. who  used,  the 
ground-floor  of  the  premises  for  business  purposes,  approved 
a  tenant  who  paid  his  rent  on  the  instant,  and  executed  his 
own  repairs ;  the  baker  had  a  respectful  word  for  him  as  he 
stood  airing  himself  on  his  doorstep  about  the  time  Mr. 
Rodewald  passed  to  his  accustoitoed  omnibus ;  whilst  the 
butcher,  sharpening  his  knife  with  a  bloodthirsty  dexterity, 
said,  when  his  customer  crossed  his  threshold^ 

"I  have  the  very  joint  you  want,  sir.  Look  here,  sir,  is 
not  that  a  picture?  Never  had  a  finer  fait  oVbeef  in  my 
shop,,  and  that  you'll  say  when  you  cuts  into  it" 

There  he  was  known  to  the  parish  beadle,  and  though  he 
paid  no  rates,  was  always  courteously  addressed  by  the  col- 
lectors of  various  taxes,  by  the  beadle,  by  the  derk  of  the 
church  he  attended — nay,  even  by  the  der^^man  (non-resi- 
dent) himself. 

When  Mr.  Rodewald  rented  The  Snuggery,  he  almost 
unconsciously  worked  out  a  little  mle-of-three  sum,  with  the 
result  that  he  would  know  and  be  known  at  Reedboume ; 
that  acting  in  a  different  manner  from  Mr.  Cheverley,  and 
being  quite  a  different  sort  of  person  altogether,  he  would 
at  once  take  up  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood,  form 
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acquaintances,  and  eventually  become  a  man  sought  after 
and  esteemed. 

Regarding  Reedlx)urne  simply  as  a  little  country  village, 
he  fell  into  the  mistake  of  regarding  it  as  remote  from 
London,  and  expected  to  become  immediately  an  object  of 
as  great  interest  to  its  inhabitants  as  might  have  been  the 
case  had  the  hamlet  lain  in  the  most  distant  comer  of 
Cornwall 

Though  he  failed  to  express  the  sentiment  in  words  even 
to  himself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  decided  to 
go  and  conquer. 

Paying  ready  money,  he  thought  he  would  be  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  shopkeepers ;  perfectly  aware  of  his  own 
abilities,  he  decided  that  when  people  knew  what  he  was, 
they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  welcome  his  appearance  at 
The  Snuggeiy.  Further,  judging  his  residence  simply  from 
London  experiences  of  rent  and  habitation,  he  considered 
Mr.  Cheverley's  little  cottage  a  very  fine  place  indeed,  a 
place  to  which  you  might  "  ask  anybody,"  he  decided.  At 
that  period,  asking,  with  Mr.  Rodewald,  meant  having.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  house  near  Goswell  Road,  he  had 
never  requested  the  company  of  any  one  who  was  not 
delighted  to  accept  his  cordial  invitation,  but  then  the 
cockney  in  town  and  the  cockney  out  of  town  are  two  very 
different  persons ;  and  Mr.  Rodewald  forgot,  if  indeed  he 
ever  knew,  that  the  kingdom  of  Cockaigne  now  extends  for 
at  least  twenty  miles  in  all  directions  from  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

Driven  away  from  the  once  familiar  music,  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  passed  their  days  and  nights  under  the 
shadow  of  the  dragon  and  the  grasshopper,  have  betaken 
themselves  to  town  houses  built  amongst  the  pleasant  fields; 
and  forgetful  of  the  shops  and  the  warehouses  and  the 
factories  in  which  the  wherewithal  to  live  is  made,  set  up 
for  great  folks  who  can  afford,  and  have  reason,  Jones  to 
despise  Robinson,  and  Robinson,  Smith. 

To  all  social  intents  and  purposes,  Reedboume  was  as 
much  a  London  suburb  as  Forest  Hill  or  Hampstead — 
which,  indeed,  seeing  her  fair  and  smiling  and  innocent- 
looking  was  extremely  difficult  to  realise. 

liotwithstsmdin^  Aer  beauty,  Reedboume  was  meiceti^crs, 
exceedingly.    In  her  own  person  she  united  the  sms  ol 

u  2 
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London  and  the  sins  of  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
Not  an  atom  of  rustic  simplicity  about  her,  I  warrant 
you.  Spite  of  her  gleaming  waters  and  sunlight  glancing 
across  her  fields,  and  banks  covered  with  wild  flowers 
and  wealth  of  loveliness,  and  apparent  ingenuousness, 
Reedbourne  was  a  very  harpy. 

There  had  been  a  time,  before  Londoners  discovered 
how  exceedingly  beautiful  she  was — ^with  a  tender,  pensive, 
wistful  sort  of  beauty  specially  grateful  to  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  men  tossed  all  day  by  the  tempestuous  waves  of 
business — when  Reedbourne,  if  dull,  was  innocent;  but 
that  period  was  all  past  and  done  with. 

Though  still  dull — the  mind  of  any  one  accustomed  to  a 
different  sort  of  charmer  can  scarcely  conceive  how  dull — 
Reedbourne  was  no  longer  innocent. 

For  the  humble  householder,  who,  with  a  laudable  fear 
of  debt  before  his  eyes,  limited  the  weekly  expenditure, 
and  carefully  totted  up  the  tradesmen's  bills,  Reedbourne 
entertained  a  lofty  contempt.  Very  poor  folk  she  tolerated, 
since  they  were  useful,  indeed  necessary,  to  the  rich 
people  she  affected ;  but  the  residents  dear  to  her  heart 
were  persons  who  had  no  need  to  look  after  pennies,  and 
who  scattered  money  abroad  with  a  lavish  hand. 

It  was  for  this  reason  she  looked  with  favour  upon  those 
"families"  who  came  down  for  the  summer,  renting 
mansions  and  villas  and  cottages  furnished — ^paying  more 
rent,  indeed,  for  a  few  months'  occupation  than  the 
legitimate  tenants  did  for  all  the  year. 

For  them  she  killed  her  fatted  calves,  and  selected  her 
plumpest  capons ;  on  them  she  waited  hand  and  foot ;  to 
secure  their  custom  she  worked  as  she  never  worked  at 
any  other  period  of  her  life.  A  stranger  and  a  pilgrim, 
who  took  up  his  temporary  abode  within  her  borders,  could 
get  anything  Reedbourne  was  able  to  compass  for  his 
delectation;  but  habitual  residents,  unless  they  had  very 
long  purses  indeed,  and  felt  willing  to  open  them  wide, 
were  apt  to  be  treated  with  neglect,  if  not  contumely. 

From  lethargy  Reedbourne  was  wont  to  awake  a  little 
before  Easter ;  then  were  houses  set  in  order,  and  agents 
became  expectant ;  cooks,  always  scarce,  could  command 
their  own  prices,  and  maids-of-all-work.at  once  rose  to  a 
premium. 
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fn  a  word,  fair  Reedbourae  loved  money :  if  too  well, 

wisely  I  and,  given  that  it  were  spent  in  and  upon  her,  was 

apt  not  to  inquire  curiously  whence  the  golden  shower  fell 

JVot  merely  did  she  welcome  with  effusion  visitors  who  came 

for  the  season,  but  she  had  also  kindly  looks  and  friendly 

offices  for  those  who,  in  their  time  of  prosperity,  chose  to 

rent  one  of  the  "  big  houses,"  and  lightly  spend  wealth  easily 

got,  as  it  might  seem  at  the  time,  but  for  which  some  day  a 

terrible  price  would  be  exacted. 

More  than  one  man,  whose  salary  in  London  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  hundred  a  year,  selected  Reedbourne  as  a  fitting 
place  in  which  to  expend  his  thousands. 

Individuals  who  have  since  become  justly  celebrated  had 
zt  that  Reedbourne  achieved  celebrity  of  another  sort  before 
figuring  upon  the  boards  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Nice  liberal 
gentlemen  one  and  all,  no  mean  scrutiny  of  tradesman's 
bills,  no  complaining  of  the  price  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
with  them !  Sixpences  were  not  scarce  in  their  pockets  ; 
rig^t  royally  they  flung  shillings  to  porters,  and  crowns  to 
boatmen.  In  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  Reedbourne 
bowed  down  and  worshipped,  and  basked  in  their  sunshine 
till  the  darkness  came  and  enshrouded  them. 

And  when  they  disappeared,  fugitives  or  convicted  crimi- 
nals, Reedbourne  thought  of  them  without  shame  and  with- 
out sorrow.  They  were  gone,  but  the  money  they  had  spent 
remained.  There  stood  the  new  schools,  opened  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  liberally  contributed  to  by  one ; 
there  was  a  painted  window  in  the  old  church,  presented  by 
another ;  there  glittered  the  new  clock  given  by  a  third 
benefactor  who  had  exchanged  the  quiet  of  Reedbourne  for 
the  graceful  seclusion  of  Portland. 

Why  multiply  examples  ?  For  some  reason  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  has  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of  gentlemen 
clever  enough  to  supply  their  own  wants  out  of  the  pockets  of 
other  people.  It  is  a  nice  level  country  through  which  to 
drive  horses  bought  and  kept  and  groomed  at  the  expense  of 
confiding  shareholders.  The  rivers  are  exceedingly  pleasan^ 
for  water-parties  provisioned  on  the  same  basis.  There  are 
lovely  houses  to  be  rented  by  any  one  able  to  get  somebody 
else  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  there  are  pleasant  waWs  vjYveie 
individuals,  wearied  with  cooking  accounts,  and  exhausted 
witA  the  wear  and  tear  even  of  successful  swindWag,  mac^ 
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recrnit  their  energies  and  devise  fresh  plans  for  keeping  the 
ball  moving  a  little  longer  and  yet  a  little  stilL 

In  such  a  place  the  regular  expenditure  and  the  honest 
moderation  which  had,  in  a  long  course  of  years,  won  the 
approval  of  metropolitan  butcher,  baker,  local  authorities, 
and  parochial  dignitaries,  were  naturally  little  appreciated. 

Mr.  Rodewald,  feeling  assured  he  was  clever,  and  know- 
ing  he  paid  his  way  with  a  punctuality  worthy  of  all  praise, 
thought  Reedbourne  would  consider  him  an  acquisition, 
and,  when  once  his  many  admirable  qualities  came  to  be 
understood,  adopt  him  with  open  arms ;  whereas  Reed- 
bourne was  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  cleverness  of  any- 
body, and  required  another  virtue  added  to  ready  cash, 
namely,  plenty  of  it,  and  an  absolute  indifference  as  to  the 
actual  value  received  in  exchange. 

For  all  the  notice  Reedbourne  took  of  him,  Mr.  Rode- 
wald might  have  been  an  Easter  or  Whitsuntide  excur- 
sionist down  for  a  day ;  only  in  that  case  he  must  have  failed 
to  procure  even  a  cup  of  tea,  since  Reedbourne  gave  no 
"  greeting  to  holiday  Londoners,"  setting  a  stern  face  indeed 
against  their  encroachments,  and  resolutely  refusing  to  pro- 
vide them  with  food  or  entertainment  or  rest,  or  anything 
except  very  inferior  drink. 

On  festive  occasions — except  the  very  few  Reedbourne 
chose  to  ordain  for  its  own  inhabitants — the  luckless  stranger 
who  strayed  that  way  might  have  imagined  he  was  in  a 
village  of  the  dead. 

The  shopkeepers  put  up  their  shutters,  and  the  residents 
stayed  within  doors.  There  was  not  even  a  drop  of  water 
to  be  had,  unless  a  pedestrian  chose  to  drink  out  of  the 
horse-troughs,  or,  ignorant  that  the  rivers  were  common 
sewers,  adventure  to  quench  his  thirst  by  quaffing  from 
some  placid  stream.  The  train  service  was  as  that  of 
Sundays,  and  a  general  depression  prevailed. 

Concerning  that  little  victory  over  Milter,  Mr.  Rodewald 
might,  for  all  the  good  which  accrued,  as  well  never  have 
gained  it. 

He  did  not  even  achieve  notoriety.  Nobody  cared  about 
the  right  of  way.  Nobody  wanted  to  bathe  in  the  Reed 
except  boys,  who  were  perfectly  indifferent  upon  which  side 
they  took  their  dip,  and,  indeed,  who  regarded  Mr.  Milter's 
denunciations  as  rather  good  fun. 
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Beyond  all,  nobody  cared  who  occupied  Tlie  Snuggery. 
So  far  as  Reedboume  was  concerned,  it  might  have  remained 
empty  for  ever.  The  man  who  lived  there  was  welcome  to 
live  in  it  as  the  men  who  had  lived  there  before.  Reed- 
boume made  no  objection  to  his  presence.  On  the  whole, 
however,  opposition  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Rodewald  than  toleration.  This  absolute  indifference 
was  wonderfully  trying  to  a  man  who  hoped  not  merely  to 
make  his  mark,  but  to  make  it  at  once ;  and  one  conse- 
quence of  Reedboume's  persistent  blindness  to  his  merits 
was  that  Mr.  Rodewald's  soul  waxed  hot  within  him,  and 
his  tongue  on  occasion  grew  exceeding  bitter  concerning 
the  village  and  its  inhabitants. 

A  long  dreary  winter,  with  the  water  out  a  good  deal  in 
every  direction,  had  not  tended  to  improve  his  opinion  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

After  all,  it  was  cold  work,  and  mostly  wet  work,  walking 
to  and  from  the  station ;  and  Mr.  Rodewald,  often  as  he 
walked  in  the  dark  misty  mornings  over  sloppy  roads — in 
which  his  feet  sunk  and  left  perfect  impressions  of  his  boots 
— ^marvelled  at  his  own  folly  in  having  forsaken  his  cosy 
home  in  London,  conveniently  near  his  business,  for  a 
cottage  two  mUes  from  a  station  situated  in  a  district  un- 
illumined  by  gas,  uncheered  by  society. 

If  in  the  summer  days  there  is  in  that  land  a  heat  which, 
to  be  conceived,  has  to  be  experienced,  so  in  the  winter 
nights  there  is  a  darkness  which  may  be  felt ;  and  it  was  no 
treat  to  a  man,  after  working  hard  in  London  for  long 
business  hours,  to  travel  down  the  South  Western  line  in  a 
cold,  dirty,  draughty,  carpetless,  and  American  cloth-covered 
seat  second-class  carriage,  and  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
home  through  slushy  snow,  or  grope  it  amidst  the  Cim- 
merian blackness  of  some  of  the  Reedboume  evenings. 

But  with  the  spring  weather,  Mr.  Rodewald's  chilled  heart 
warmed  and  expanded,  like  the  leaves  and  flowers.  There 
was  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  country;  by 
degrees  the  waters  retired  into  their  natural  channels,  and 
the  emerald  meadows  smiled  in  the  sunshine.  As  he  walked 
to  the  train,  Mr.  Rodewald  now  paused  to  listen  to  the 
jubilant  songs  of  the  hrks.  Every  hedgerow  and  ever^ 
tree  w^a  '*mist  of  green;  "  under  the  elms,  and  on  evti^ 
/.sa^  piimroees  budded,  triolets  ^ceiited  the  coppices.     Ka 
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I  have  said,  the  pleasantest  time  of  all  the  year  in  Surrey 
had  come,  and  Easter,  late  that  season,  was  at  hand 

"  You  will  run  down  on  Thursday  and  stay  till  Wednes- 
day, won't  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Rodewald  to  Mr.  Smith,  with  a 
friendly  warmth. 

There  was  no  other  person  to  whom  he  could  quite 
unburden  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  Reedboume ;  and  the 
tie,  which  bound  him  to  the  man  whose  worldly  intelligence 
he  despised,  had  tightened  considerably  in  the  months 
since  Mr.  Cheverley  left  The  Snuggery. 

"Thank  you,  I  can't  do  that,"  answered  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Well,  what  can  you  do  ?  in  a  word,  how  long  will  you 
give  us  ?  " 

"I  will  go  to  you  on  Saturday  night,  and  remain  till 
Tuesday  morning." 

"  Settled  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Rodewald ;  and  the  two  shook 
hands  upon  the  arrangements  as  they  were  never  likely  to 
do  upon  a  bargain. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

.MR.    RODEWALD  IN  CHURCH. 

A  LOVELY  morning,  fresh  with  the  freshness  of  spring,  warm 
with  the  warmth  of  summer,  all  the  world  and  his  wife 
thinking  about  making  holiday ;  even  Reedboume  dressed 
in  all  its  best  to  go  to  church  and  chapel  in  the  morning, 
and  take  long  and  almost  silent  walks  with  its  sweethearts 
beside  the  streams  and  across  the  meadows  in  the  afternoon. 

A  magnificent  Easter  morning !  No  fear  of  rain  spotting 
the  new  bonnets  and  spoiling  the  new  dresses,  to  be  worn 
for  the  first  time  that  day.  The  drapers  round  and  about 
Reedboume  had,  during  the  few  last  weeks  of  Lent,  done 
a  very  good  trade ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  there  was  more 
discussion,  among  the  female  inhabitants,  of  prints  and 
stuffs,  and  flowers  and  feathers  and  laces,  than  of  doctrine ; 
more  thought  of  the  vagaries  of  fashion  than  of  the  mean- 
ing of  texts. 

It  being  a  neighbourhood,  however,  where  there  is  much 
uplifting  of  the  voice  in  melody,  a  stranger  might  well  have 
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been  surprised  (and  deceived)  by  hearing  in  all  directions, 
for  days  previously,  the  lilting  of  Easter  hymns. 

After  the  sad  harmonies  of  six  rueful  Sundays,  to  say 
nothing  of  Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday,  Reedboume 
looked  forward  with  chastened  delight  to  songs  of  rejoicing; 
and  in  almost  every  cottage  human  pipes  were  tuning  up, 
rehearsing  for  the  deafening  psalm  tunes,  "  which,  in  church 
and  in  chapel,  and  at  the  open-air  preachings,"  were  sure 
to  be  sung. 

''If  one  knew  no  better,"  thought  Mr.  Smith,  as  he 
sauntered  leisurely  through  the  village  on  that  Saturday 
evening  when  he  was  due  at  The  Snuggery,  "what  a 
primitive,  unsophisticated,  moral,  and  religious  region  one 
might  imagine  this  to  be !  And  to  thmk  of  the  language  I 
have  heard  here,  proceeding  too,  out  of  the  mouths  of  very 
babes  and  sucklings !" 

But  let  him  criticise  as  he  would,  let  him  affect  to 
depreciate  the  peaceful  landscape  as  he  might,  most  un- 
doubtedly those  visits  to  Reedbourne  were  the  brightest 
spots  in  his  work-a-day  life. 

From  the  moment  he  left  the  railway-station  and  emerged 
upon  the  heath,  from  the  moment  the  fresh  country  air 
saluted  his  nostrils,  bearing  with  it  the  pungent  smell  of  the 
pine-woods,  and  the  mingled  scents  of  leaf  and  flower  and 
shrub,  a  certain  peace  seemed  to  fall  upon  his  heart 

The  fever  which  had  long  troubled  him  was  not  abated ; 
but  as  Nature  laid  a  soothing  hand  upon  his  forehead,  the 
pain  grew  easier  for  the  moment 

Some  day,  she  seemed  to  whisper,  there  would  arrive  an 
end,  there  would  come  a  rest  Under  the  greensward,  if 
never  above  it,in  some  quiet  spot  amid  the  daisies  and  the 
buttercups,  he  would  sleep  quite  peacefullv ;  so  soundly 
that  no  anxiety  should  have  power  to  wake  nim,  so  dream- 
lessly  that  the  past  should  never  recur  in  the  watches  of  the 
longest  night,  so  deeply  that  he  should  be  insensible  to  joy 
as  to  sorrow,  and  be  thrilled  as  little  by  the  soaring  lark's 
song  as  disturbed  by  the  memories  of  a  wrecked  and  wasted 
life. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Rodewald's  presence,  his  visits 
to  The  Snuggery  would  probably  have  been  as  Viapp^  ^& 
visits  could  be  to  him.     He  sometimes  ungratefuWy  etvoM\^ 
^  considered;  and  yet  possibly  bis  host's  conversat\otv,  «J\d. 
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his  host  altogether,  infased  the  drdp  of  bitter  and  the  atom 
of  amusement  to  the  social  salad  which  rendered  the  other- 
wise tasteless  elements  {>alatable  to  the  man  who  had 
never,  in  his  best  days,  particularly  relished  mental  food  for 
babes. 

Moreover,  in  Mr.  Rodewald's  family  circle  he  was  I 
thoroughly  at  home.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  house,  he 
could  wander  through  it  just  as  he  {leased,  he  had  never  to 
don  either  company  clothes  or  company  manners ;  there 
was  a  "  slippered  ease"  about  th6  place  grateful  to  one  who 
had  long  cast  off  most  of  the  restraints  of  society.  It  was 
home  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  in  its  absence  of  pre- 
tension, in  its  comfort  and  cleanliness  and  modest  plenty, 
in  the  thorough  hospitality  of  the  man  who  provided  for 
his  household,  in  the  kindliness  of  the  woman  who  looked 
after  all  domestic  details,  in  the  quiet  affectidn  the  two 
children  felt  for  him,  in  the  plentiful  fare  spread  without 
fuss  and  without  affectation,  in  the  blazing  fires  of  winter, 
in  the  flower-decked  rooms  of  spring — ^little  if  taken  singly, 
perhaps,  but  in  the  aggregate  much  to  a  solitary  man,  who 
had  ever  yearned  for  a  home,  and  never  found  one  of  his 
own. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Easter-day,  of  as  lovely  an  Easter- 
day  as  ever  dawned. 

In  the  grate  some  billets  of  wood  were  blazing,  but  the 
window  was  set  wide ;  and  in  the  soft  light  wind  the  muslin 
curtains,  white  as  snow,  and  freshly  put  up,  waved  gently 
with  a  not  unpleasing  rhythm.  The  breakfast-table  was 
spread  with  that  abundance,  and  yet  simplicity,  which 
characterised  every  meal  in  Mr.  Rodewald's  establishment 

"  I  would  rather  pay  for  food  than  for  medicine,"  he  was 
won't  to  explain ;  and  who  shall  dispute  the  ^sdom  of  his 
choice? 

In  that  house  a  person  might  be  quite  certain  everything 
set  before  him  was  the  best  of  its  sort  procurable. 

Fierce  had  been  the  battles  waged  between  Mr.  Rode- 
wald  and  the  local  tradespeople  before  he  could  bend  their 
oractice  to  his  determination. 

The  united  testimonies  of  all  the  chemists  in  England 
could  Dot  have  persuaded  Mr.  Rodewald  that  an  adulterated 
article  was  pure. 
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have  a  nose  and  I  have  a  palate :  that  is  to  say,  I  can  smell 
and  I  can  taste ;  and  I  both  smell  and  taste  that  your 
cheese  is  viie  and  your  bacon  rank.  If,  therefore,  you  are 
not  able,  or  do  not  choose,  to  send  me  what  I  want,  I  must 
get  it  elsewhere.  In  justice  to  himself,  a  man  who  pays 
ready  money  should  always  purchase  the  best  article  for  the 
lowest  price." 

Judge  how  the  local  tradespec^le  loved  a  man  possessed 
of  this  mind,  a  man  who,  keeping  his  own  coil's,  could 
set  even  the  proprietor  of  the  Reedbouine  Dairy  at 
defiance ! 

"  Ay,  and  they  make  their  own  bread  too  ! "  said  that 
individual  to  the  aggrieved  cheesemonger,  ''and  nice  stuff 
I'm  told  it  is ;  but  then  they  are  foreigners,  and  ^ey  sort  'U 
eat  any  muck." 

Which  was  true  in  no  sense.  Mr.  Rodewald,  in  many 
respects,  was  more  English  than  the  English ;  whilst  his 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Lydney,  had  spent  all  the  best  years  of 
her  life  in  a  farmhouse  away  down  in  Devonshire^  and 
could  have  given  her  neighbours  in  Reedboume,  with 
advantage,  many  a  lesson  in  domestic  management  and 
economy. 

Around  the  breakfast-table  sat  five  persons,  viz..  Miss 
Lydney,  two  girls,  aged  respectively  twelve  and  thirteen, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Rodewald. 

In  his  Sunday  suit  Mr.  Smith  looked  plainer  and  older 
than  he  had  done  in  evening  dress,  or  in  the  pepper-and- 
salt  attire  he  ordinarily  wore.  The  frock-coat  was  of  an 
old-fashioned  cut;  the  trousers  showed  the  creases  of 
indifferent  folding ;  the  dark  vest,  so  closely  buttoned  as 
only  to  show  an  inch  of  shirt-front,  gave  an  additional 
sadness  to  his  appearance,  which  presented  in  every 
respect  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Rodewald's  bright  vivacity. 

The  latter  was  indeed  a  man  who  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  sunshine  of  that  Easter  morning,  troubled  with  no 
inconvenient  memories,  given  to  no  sorrowful  retrospection  ; 
a  man  who,  if  not  quite  at  peace  with  the  world,  was 
thoroughly  at  peace  with  himself,  and  who  honestly 
believed  that  if  the  Almi^ty  had  only  created  all  human 
beings  after  one  pattern,  and  that  pattern  like  ISlode^woXd^ 
everythinjr  would  have  gone  on  safely  and  smoottiW,  l\i^ 
IhUe  waiter  of  Eve  notmthstaodingi 
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"Going  to  church  this  morning?"  said  Mr.  Rodewald, 
addressing  his  guest 

"  I  am  at  your  disposal     I  will  go  if  you  like." 

"  Well,  then,  I  do  like.  When  you  are  alone  in  those 
dismal  chambers  of  yours,  I  am  afraid  you  never  attend 
divine  service." 

Mr.  Smith  looked  at  Miss  Lydney  and  smiled. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  you  know  I  never  contradict 
you." 

"That  is  cool,  at  any  rate,"  remarked  *tr.  Rodewald, 
reddening  a  little ;  "and  you,  Mary,  what  are  you  going  to 
do?" 

Miss  Lydney  laughed  outright. 

'  Just  what  I  always  do,"  she  answered.     "  Stay  at  home 
and  see  to  the  dinner.     Shall  you  take  the  children  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Rodewald's  face  clouded. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  this  morning,  Mary;  you  see 
there  is  no  getting  seats  in  that  confounded  church,  and  it 
is  so  awkward  standing  about — ^and " 

"Besides,  they  are  going  with  me  this  afternoon  to 
Thamesford,"  broke  in  Mr.  Smith,  "  Service  there  does 
not  commence  until  half-past  three,  and  we  can  sit  where 
we  like — either  in  the  squire's  pew  or  in  the  organ-loft 
The  rector,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  be  delighted  to  see  us ;  at 
least  I  know  the  old  woman  in  a  poke  bonnet  and  printed 
cotton  shawl,  who  officiates  as  verger,  seems  always  charmed 
to  see  me !  ** 

"  And  you  are  to  tell  us  stories  all  the  way,"  declared 


Susan. 


C( 


No,  you  are  to  tell  me  stories,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why 
you  have  had  nothing  to  do  the  whole  winter  except  make 
up  tales." 

"  We  have  been  readmg  such  a  pretty  book,"  said  the 
elder  girl ;  "  I  wonder  if  you  know  it?  "  and  she  brought  a 
limply-bound  little  volume  from  her  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
her  friend. 

"Yes,  I  know  it,  Annie,"  he  answered,  turning  over  the 
leaves. 

"  Was  it  not  strange  how  Providence  gave  widow  White 
all  she  wanted  ?  "  asked  Susan. 

"  Yes,  Susie,  and  didn't  the  widow  White  go  on  wanting  I " 
commented  Mr.  Smith|  as  he  dosed  the  book. 
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What  is  it  all  about  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Rodewald 
It  is  the  story,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  gravely,  "  of  a  lady  left 
in  straitened  circumstances,  and,  of  course,  with  a  large 
family,  who,  upon  a  very  slender  income,  managed  to  do 
some  very  wonderful  things.  It  is  a  story  of  struggle  and 
success,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  narrative  of  believing  and 
receiving.  It  is  the  old  tale  of  wishing  and  having,  only 
presented  in  a  different  shape." 

"  I  wish  Providence  would  give  me  what  I  want,"  said 
Susan,  addressing  no  person  in  particular,  and  it  was  notice- 
able that  no  one  asked  her  what  the  especial  boon  she 
desired  might  be. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Rodewald,  pushing  back  his  chair, 
remarked,  "  It  is  time  we  were  getting  ready,  Smith,"  and 
bustled  out  of  the  room,  while  Miss  Lydney  began  to  clear 
the  table  of  plates,  and  cups  and  saucers,  and  bore  away  a 
tray  full,  negativing  Mr.  Smith's  offers  of  assistance. 

Annie,  carrying  coffee-pot  and  cream-ewer,  followed  her 
aunt 

Up  to  the  window,  beside  which  Mr.  Smith  stood  looking 
out  into  the  garden,  came  Susie ;  and  as  she  crossed  the 
room,  even  a  stranger  might  have  told  the  petition  it  was 
most  likely  she  had  in  her  mind. 

Resting  upon  her  crutch,  she  touched  Mr.  Smith's  hand 
gently. 

"  You  knew,"  she  said,  softly,  "  what  I  meant  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Susie,  I  knew,"  he  answered,  sitting  down,  and 
putting  his  arm  tenderly  round  the  patient  little  figure. 

**When  I  read  books  like  that,  it  seems  hard,  Mr. 
Smith.  If  other  people  can  get  things  they  want,  why 
can't  I?" 

**  My  dear  little  girl,"  he  answered,  "  other  people  caunot 
get  what  they  want." 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  that  book  is  true?" 

"  I  do  not,  indeed,  Susie.  It  would,  as  you  say,  be  very 
hard  if  it  were." 

**  But  people  do  get  what  they  want,  Mr.  Smith.'' 

"  AU  the  things  ?  " 

"Widow  White  did." 

"  Widow  White  was  an  exception  to  all  rules ;  we  w\\\  ^m^ 
her  on  one  sjd&  I  would  rather  talk  about  you,  Susie.  \oM 
hare  £^ot  four  burden  to  bear,  and  it  seems  terrible  to  'JOM^ 
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but  would  it  seem  less  grievoti^'  to  you  If  others  had  to  bear 
one  like  it  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  so,  when  I  come  reaUyXo 
think;  you  understand,  Mr.  Smith.  It  would  grieve  me 
terribly  if  you  arid  papa,  and  auntie  and  Annie,  were  lame 
— and  O,  fancy  what  it  would  be  if  nobody  could  walk, 
except  with  a  crutch !  That  is  not  what  I  mean  at  all 
I  do  not  want  other  people  to  be  ilL  I  only  want  to  be 
well  myself." 

'* Exactly,  my  dear;  and  that  is  what  we  all  want 
Almost  every  one — I  might,  indeed,  say  every  one — ^has 
some  burden  he  desires  to  be  rid  of,  or  some  gocki  he 
would  fain  possess." 

''But  you,  Mr.  Smith,  what  can  there  be  that  you  have 
not?" 

She  was  sitting  on  his  knee  by  this  time,  and  had  both 
arms  clasped  round  his  neck. 

"  Ah  1  what  indeed ?  "  he  said,  gaily.  "I  am  a  mighty 
prosperous  sort  of  individual;  and  yet,  do  you  know, 
Susie,  I  have  just  a  little  tiny  parcel  of  care,  just  what 
I  can  easily  carry  about  with  me,  tied  up  in  brown  paper, 
that  I  would  give  all  the  world  to  be  rid  of ;  that  is  as 
grievous  to  me,  and  as  constant  to  me  as  this  " — and  he 
touched  her  crutch — "is  to  you.  So  cheer  up,  little  one  ; 
who  can  tell  ?  perhaps  some  day  we  may,  both  of  us,  get 
our  desires,  like  your  friend  widow  White." 

She  did  not  answer — she  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied. 
Wistfully  the  blue  eyes  looked  up  with  a  longing  questioning 
to  the  bluer  sky. 

"  It  is  all  a  mystery,  Susie,"  he  went  on,  "  one  you  and 
I  and  thousands  more  will  never  solve  here.  All  we — you 
and  I  and  the  thousands — can  do  is  to  strive  for  faith — 
not  like  the  widow  White,  that  we  shall  receive  the  good 
things  we  want — ^but  that  there  is  some  sound  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  them.  The  petition  for  those  who  are 
distressed  in  mind,  body,  or  estate  is  a  comprehensive  one ; 
not  a  man  woman  or  child  in  the  whole  world  but  stands 
in  need  of  it  some  time  or  other." 

"Now,  Smith,  are  you  coming  or  are  you  going  to 
stay  at  home?"    inquired  Mr.   Rodewald,  opening  the 
door, 
''I  am  coming,"  answered  Mt.  SmvtYu    *^ ^wi^^rj^  Vsv 
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Ae  present,' Susie ; "  and,  taking  his  hat^  he  hurried  after 
his  host 

For  a  few  minutes  they  paced  along  side  by  side  in 
silence;  then  Mr.  Rodewald  said, 

"  She  does  not  seem  to  get  much  better." 

''Of  her  lameness  you  mean,  I  suppose?" 

*'  Yes ;  I  don't  see  l^t  the  country  is  doing  her  any 
good" 

^  Did  you  expect  it  to  cure  her  ?  " 

**Well,  you  know,  it  was  principally  for  her  sake  I  re- 
moved from  London." 

**  Yes.  But  you  remember  the  doctors  said  she  could 
not  live  if  she  stayed  there.  She  has  picked  up  wonder- 
fully since  she  came  to  Reedboume." 

"That  k  true,"  agreed  Mr.  Rodewald.  "  Both  she  and 
Annie  are  in  thorough  good  health,  thank  God  !  But  now 
tell  me  one  thing :  do  you  think  Susie  will  ever  be  able  to 
walk  like  other  people  ?  " 

"  What  does  your  medical  man  say  ?  " 

« Never  mind  what  he  says,"  was  the  reply.  "I  put 
more  trust  in^your  opinion,  Smith,  than  in  that  of  all  the 
hailty" 

**  Complimentary  to  the  faculty  I " 

''That  is  another  question.  Do  you  believe  she  will 
ever  run  about  as  her  sister  does,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Ask  your  own  common  sense,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  but  he 
did  not  say  it  brusquely. 

**  That  tells  me  she  will  be  lame  for  life." 

"I  fear  there  is  little  hope  for  her  being  otherwise." 

•*  It  is  terrible,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  "  terrible — and  the 
child  feels  it  so;  she  seems  to  be  much  less  contented 
here  than  she  was  in  town." 

"  That  will  pass  away,"  answered  the  other.  "  Naturally 
she  feels  the  calamity  more  in  the  midst  of  green  fields 
than  she  did  among  bricks  and  mortar.  Besides,  she  is 
stronger ;  and  while  her  increased  vitality  makes  her  long 
to  jump  and  run  and  dance,  she  chafes,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  against  the  infirmity  which  prevents  her  doing  so. 
The  infirmity  is  nothing  new ;  but  the  wish  to  be  skippmg 
and  racing  and  romping  is." 

"  What  a  misfortune  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Rodewald ;  and 
truly  he  felt  it  to  be  one. 
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In  every  way  better,  stronger,  straighter,  cleverer  than 
other  children ;  that  is  what  he  desired  his  girls  to  grow  up ; 
and  yet  here,  out  of  only  two,  he  had  one  who,  crippled,  not 
by  nature,  but  by  accident,  must  halt  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

"  I  could  not  bring  her  to  church  with  us,  of  course,"  he 
said,  after  a  pause.  "  The  village  is  so  full  now,  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  a  seat  early ;  and  I  cannot  have  all  the 
congregation  staring  at  her  poor  little  crutch  till  it  suits  the 
pleasure  of  that  grim  old  sexton  to  find  if  there  is  a  vacant 
place." 

"  What  is  the  system,  then,  here  ?  " 

"  Pews  reserved  for  the  parishioners.'' 

"  Are  not  you  a  parishioner  ?  " 

Mr.  Rodewald  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  answered  : 

"  The  Snuggery  has,  somehow,  I  suppose,  dropped  out  of 
the  parish.  Cheverley,  as  you  know,  was  indifferent ;  and 
before  his  time  the  place  belonged  to  a  rabid  Dissenter. 
There  is  no  making  head  against  such  influences.  I 
wrote  about  sittings,  and  was  informed  that  there  were  none 
vacant,  but  that  the  churchwardens  'would  endeavour 
to  accommodate  me  as  soon  as  possible.'  I  have  given 
my  mite  to  all  the  local  charities,  and  never  allowed  the 
bag  to  pass  without  dropping  something  in ;  and  yet,  in  the 
eight  months  I  have  been  here,  not  a  visitor  has  crossed 
my  threshold,  except,  indeed,  the  doctor,  who  has  charged 
pretty  stiffly  for  each  call" 

"  And  did  you  want  visitors  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  does  not  every  one  wish  for  society  ?  *' 

''  I  know  one  person  who  does  not,"  answered  Mr.  Smith. 
''  And  what  on  earth  you,  who  are  seeing  people  all  day 
long  in  town,  can  desire  society  for  in  the  country,  passes 
my  understanding." 

"I  think  you  scarcely  comprehend,"  began  Mr.  Rode- 
wald. 

"I  comprehend  perfectly  that,  if — to  suppose  an  im- 
possible case — I  were  to  rent  The  Snuggery,  all  I  should 
crave  from  Reedboume  would  be  to  let  me  alone.  I  should 
come  down  here  for  quiet,  not  for  gabble — for  a  retreat 
from  the  world,  instead  of  a  place  where  I  should  have  to 
listen  to  the  petty  gossip  of  a  tattling  village.  That  is  the 
beauty  of  a  place  like  Reedboume.  It  is  London,  and  yet 
it  is  the  country.    If  one  have  a  taste  for  solitude,  it  may 
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be  compassed  here  almost  as  well  as  in  New  Inn.     Why,  my 

dear  feiJow,  what  an  old-fashioned  notion  it  is  that,  if  one 

hire  a  cottage  on  the  borders  of  town,  the  clergyman  and 

the  doctor  and  the  local  attorney  are  bound  to  take  notice 

of  the  fact !    We  have  got  rid  of  the  gratuitous  visits  of 

sLttomey  and  doctor ;   all  we  want  now  is  to  be  sure  we 

need  never  hear  the  clergyman  speak  except  in  the  pulpit" 

"  What  a  Goth  you  are,  Smith  I " 

"Not  at  alL  I  only  express  the  feelings  of  a  class.  We 
can  many  of  us  tolerate  the  country,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  tolerate  country  people.  What  are  the  squabbles  of  a 
local  board,  the  peccadilloes  of  the  squire,  to  us?  We 
cannot  get  up  a  sentiment  about  Miss  Rustica's  young  man, 
or  sympathise  with  Lady  Greathouse  when  she  finds  out  that 
her  maid  is  the  wickedest  foreigner  living.  A  fellow  I 
knew  once  took  a  cottage  down  near  Windsor.  He  was 
out  of  health  and  wanted  to  recruit  No  sooner  was  he 
established  than  the  clergyman,  in  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  called.  My  friend  felt  appalled.  'This  sort  of 
thing  can't  go  on.  Jack,'  he  said  to  me ;  '  it  must  be  put 
a  stop  to.'  The  fact  is,  Rodewald,"  went  on  Mr. 
Smith,  laying  a  persuasive  hand  on  his  companion's  arm, 
"  the  clergy  are  better  without  us ;  we  might  unsettle  them. 
If  one's  lines  lie  amongst  flannel  petticoats  and  the  tip- 
pling of  charwomen,  it  is  better  never  to  realise  the  fact  of 
a  wider  life.    Cheverley  even — " 

"Cheverley  I  don't  talk  about  him — ^he  was  an  ass !  '^ 
"  My  dear  fellow,  Cheverley  was  not  an  ass,  but  he  made 
the  same  mistake  as  you  have  done.  He  wanted  local 
society,  I  think ;  you  say  you  do,  and  local  society  is  not  to 
be  compassed  within  fifty  miles  of  London,  on  the  borders 
of  the  New  Forest,  perhaps,  or  beside  the  Norfolk  broads, 
or  possibly  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City — " 

**  Oy  confound  you,  Smith,  don't  talk  such  nonsense  i 
There  is  society,  and  good  society  too,  to  be  had  every- 
where if  a  man  gets  fair  play  ! " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  other,  "  you  know  I  never  contra- 
dict you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  know  you  are  always  contTadkXvn^ 
me.    It  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  to  express  an  opimoxv  otv 

any  subject  for  you  at  once  to  take  up  the  opposite  svdt  ol 
the  qiiestioD."  ^ 
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"That  makes  a  little  variety,  does  not  it?  We  should 
tire' probably  of  an  eternal  duet." 

''  I  confess  I  should  like  an  occasional  harmony  if  only 
for  a  change." 

"  Here  we  are  at  the  church,"  remarked  Mr.  Smith,  **and 
if  you  do  not  get  harmony  you  will  at  least  hear  plenty  of 
melody  there. '  All  the  Easter  hymns  were  in  full  swing  as  I 
passed  through  the  village." 

"H-— sh I"  entreated  Mr.  Rodewald,  and  stepping  into 
the  porch,  he  took  off  his  hat  "  Shall  we  go  into  the  free 
seats  ?  "  he  whispered. 

For  answer  his  companion  nodded 

The  service  at  Reedbourne  was  what  is  called  "  attrac- 
tive," and  conseiquetitly  a  little  High.  No  bald  simplicity 
about  it,  you  may  be  sure.  Fashionable  folks  patronised 
the  old  gray  building ;  and  the  powers  that  ruled  the  eccle- 
siastical roast  in  that  fair  village  did  their  best  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  popular  confidence.  Longbefore,tfaeoldhigh 
pews  had  been  swept  away,  and  as  one  poor  Irish^woman 
remarked,  pathetically,  "there  was  not  a  'bit  of  shelter'" 
left  in  the  edifice.  Even  the  pulpit  was  a  mere  skeleton  of 
a  pulpit;  and  through  the  trellis-work  the  preacher's  black 
trousers  were  plainly  revealed  beneath  his  surplice. 

Stained  windows  there  were,  given  by  the  faithful — some 
presented  by  generous  donors  who  felt  that  liberality  was  a 
virtue  when  money,  not  their  own,  became  the  question. 
More  hideous  than  can  be  imagined  were  most  of  these 
works  of  art ;  they  were  terrible,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  wont 
to  regard  them  with  an  appalled  fascination,  and  with  a 
profound  sadness  of  expression  which  perplexed  many 
a  native  of  Reedbourne.  Everything  in  what  the  rector 
loved  to  call  that  "  beautiful  church  "  was  done  decently 
and  in  order,  according  to  modem  lights.  Money  had 
not  been  spared ;  and  there  was  not  a  sccHice  or  a  hassock 
or  a  scrap  of  carpet  but  what  the  severest  censor  of  eccle- 
siastical  decoration  might  have  approved  Snowy  were  the 
surplices  of  the  choir,  devout  the  obeisances  of  the  smallest 
sinner  who  sang  his  shrill  treble. 

Beautiful  on  high  festivals  were  the  decorations  presided 
over   by  thti    youth  and   bescvilv  of   Reedbourne,    and 
dismal  enough    the    Gregofvan   c\v2ccv\.^  ^sxv^  >KfCM\s  that 
obtained  in  the  sad  seasons  oi  xYveOaMxOcC^^^^* 
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-There  Vias  a  joke  current  atReedbounle'  about  a  ybung 
lop  who,  being  asked*  his  opinion  of  the  service,  said^  "  It 
was  credible  for  the  pfbvihces;"  but  this  remark  coiild 
only  have  been  prompted  by  professional  jealousy,  since 
no  one  could  deny  that,  keeping  withih  the  lines  of  a 
moderate  ritualism,  the  service  was  very  well  done  indeed. 

As  for  the  sermons,  they  were,  so  Mr.  Srtilth  declared, 
generally  harmless.  If  occasiorfafly  they  struck  at  any  vice, 
it  was  always  the  vice  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  as  the 
lower  orders  did  not,  as  a  rule,  attend  church,  no  suscepti- 
bilities were  hurt.  -        .        .   , 

The  most  noticeable  feature  about  religion  at  Reedboume 
was  Its  gentility.  No  illusion  in  it,  yovL  may  be  sure,  to 
that  trifling  difficulty  in  tonnectiow  wim  thfe  eye  of  a  camel 
— no  tilting  against  sin  in  high  places.  Everything  went 
pleasantly  as  a  mkri-iage^bell ;  and  if  there  were  one  thing 
the  listener  ought  to  have  been  more  sure  of  than  another, 
it  was  concerning  the  blessedness  and  safety  of  riches. 

If  you  brok^  the  Sabbath  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  nobody 
had  any  objection  to  make.  If  ybii  wanted  to  get  drunk, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  compass  your  wishes  upon  cham- 
pagne. ;  '    ^ 

As  for  that  shambMiig  beer-besotted  sinner  waiting  round 
tht  comer  for  the  public-house  to  open,  pah !  there  will  be 
considerable  trouble  for  him  in  the  next  world,  but  Dives 
need  be  under  no  apprehension. 

"It  is  comfortable  for  the  purplerand-fine-linen  people,'* 
Bfr.  Smith  once  remarked ;  **  but  it  does  seem  a  trifle  hard 
that,  because  a  man  is  damned  in  this  world,  he  must  ht 
doubly  damned  in  the  next" 

On  that  Easter  morning  Reedboume  had  put  out  its 
strength. 

"  Religion  never  was  designed,"  says  the  hymn;  "  to 
make  our  pleasures  less,'*  and  Undoubtedly  so  the  ladies 
felt. 

"When  one  can  put  on  religion  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
bonnet,  and  hear  holy  utterances  in  the  swish-swish  of  a 
shimmering  silk  dress,   one  has  very  nearly  solved  the 
problem  of  *  How  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds.'  "  TVv\^ 
reflection  was  uttered  by  Mr,  -Rodewald  as  he  walked  Yvottv^ 
after  service;  but  then  he  was  not  on  the  best  leitcv^  VjVOcv 
man  or  woman  kind  At  the  movaent. 

^  1 
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"  The  smell  of  the  flowers  makes  me  ill ! "  he  proceeded ; 
which  was  singular,  for  the  odours  emanating  from  those 
innocent  blossoms  were  of  the  most  delicate  kind ;  and 
when  he  entered  the  church,  Mr.  Rodewald  had  bestowed 
approving  glances  at  the  font,  set  about  with  arum  lilies  and 
waxen  camellias  and  pale  azaleas,  and  at  the  banks  of 
primroses  piled  upon  the  window  ledges. 

He  had  shot  a  telling  look  at  his  companion,  as  who 
should  say, 

"We  spare  no  trouble  or  expense  down  in  this,  my 
valley;"  but  Mr.  Smith  seemed  unimpressed  by  the 
display. 

As  usual  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  painted  designs,  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  embodiments  of  which  never  seemed 
to  pall  upon  his  sight. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Reedbourne  to  celebrate  high 
festivals  with  a  processional  hymn,  the  members  of  the 
choir  and  the  clergy  making,  in  fine  weather,  a  journey 
from  the  vestry  to  the  west  door,  and  thence  round  the 
aisles  to  the  chancel  The  smallest  boys — imps  of  Satan 
when  off  duty,  but  looking  like  very  angels  in  their  white 
robes — led  the  van,  and  from  them  the  musical  company 
graduated  up  to  burly  fellows  with  huge  beards  and  deep 
voices,  who  paced  in  front  of  the  rector  and  curate,  all 
singing  as  they  passed  along. 

To  do  honour  to  the  motley  band,  or  to  some  abstract 
idea  the  members  composing  it  were  presumed  to  per- 
sonify, all  the  individuals  in  the  congregation  who  possessed 
reverent  minds  rose  whenever  the  first  chorister  appeared ; 
and  remained  standing  till  the  young  cherub  folded  his 
wings  and  sank  on  his  knees  in  the  chancel ;  and  as  it  had 
ever  been  a  principle  of  Mr.  Rodewald  to  "  do  in  Turkey 
as  the  Turkeys  do,"  he  followed  the  example  of  the 
multitude,  and  incited  Mr.  Smith  to  imitate  his  lead. 

On  came  the  singers,  very  slowly,  very  solemnly  making 
very  good  music  indeed ;  but  it  was  not  the  clear  trebles 
or  the  piping  altos  or  the  tuneful  tenors  which  caused  Mr. 
Rodewald  to  look  so  suddenly  and  eagerly  at  the  pro- 
cession. 
Amongst  the  men  he  beheld  a  face  he  recognised ;  clad  in 
white  he  saw  a.  figure  he  cerlainV^  tvevex  ex^^oxtd.  \a  look 
upon  taking  a  prominent  pari  \tv  atv^  x^\i^o>as  c^x^^sv^tc^. 
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A  self-asserting  man  this  deep-voiced  bass ;  a  man  who 
must  have  drawn  attention  to  himself  in  any  place,  in  any 
company ;  a  man  bold-looking  and  no  longer  young,  yet 
handsome  after  a  certain  common  fashion — ^a  man  who 
had  made  his  own  way,  of  that  there  could  be  no  question ; 
who  seemed  prosperous  and  well  fed,  and  rich  and  sleek 
and  content,  and  who  walked  with  a  certain  bullying 
swagger,  evidently  feeling  that  he  was  the  procession,  and 
that  all  music  worth  hearing  issued  from  his  throat 

He  came  on,  on,  singing  loudly  and  not  over  melo- 
diously, and  then  in  a  moment  he  stopped  so  suddenly 
that  Mr.  Smith  glanced  as  his  neighbour  to  see  if  he  too 
was  struck  by  the  phenomenon. 

But  Mr.  Rodewald  was  not  looking  at  Mr.  Smith.  He 
kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  advancing  figure,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  litendly  holding  him  with  his  eye.  When 
the  procession  had  passed  he  smiled  and  resumed  his  seat 
as  if  satisfied. 

"  Did  you  notice  a  big  bumptious-looking  fellow,  with  a 
▼oice  like  a  bull,  amongst  the  choir  ?  "  he  asked  Mr.  Smith 
when  they  were  out  of  the  churchyard  and  wending  their 
way  home. 

"Yes,  who  is  he?" 

**  Frank  Field.  De  Field  he  calls  himself  down  here. 
He  lives  in  that  large  house  on  the  second  green.  He  has 
been  in  town  all  winter,  and  only  came  back  into  residence 
here  last  week.  That  is  Saul  amongst  the  prophets  with  a 
vengeance.  He  is  a  wolf  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see 
in  sheep's  clothing." 

"  What  shut  him  up  in  such  a  hurry  ?  '* 

"  I  did  ! "  answered  Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  How  ?  " 

^  /  winked  at  him  !  "  was  the  calm  rejoinder. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PREACHERS   AND   HEARERS 


It  was  evening,  and  in  the  study  at  The  SntLggeT7  "iillt. 
-RodewaJdand  his  guest  sat,  between  the  lights,  smoY^xi^ 
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They  were  almost  alone  in  the  house.  Miss  Lydney  and 
her  elder  niece  were  gone  to  evening  service.  Susan  was 
laying  the  supper-cloth  and  making  a  salad,  which  art  she 
had  been  taught  by  her  father.  By  reason  of  her  infirmity 
she  was  debarred  from  doing  many  things,  but  those  she 
undertook  she  did  remarkably  well.  For  example,  her 
needlework  was  simply  beyond  praise.  She  had  a  nice 
taste  for  music,  and  played  with  a  tenderness  and  accuracy 
beyond  her  age.  If  she  made  up  a  bouquet,  it  was 
arranged  with  an  artistic  feeling  of  form  and  colour  that 
made  the  commonest  flowers  seem  delicate  and  rare  ;  and 
the  few  household  tasks  she  could  perform  were  always 
executed  with  a  nicety  which  secured  the  approval  even  of 
such  a  past  mistress  of  all  domestic  duties  as  Miss  Lydney. 
In  that  simple  establishment  no  servants  were  kept. 
Even  had  their  presence  been  desired,  it  must  have  proved 
difficult  to  house  even  one,  and  provide  a  spare  bed- 
chamber. Not  merely  in  matters  of  diet  were  Mr. 
Rodewald's  ideas  liberal  and  advanced;  makeshifts  in 
sleeping  accommodation,  rooms  ill-ventilated  and  over- 
tenanted,  he  would  have  none  of  them.  The  arrange- 
ments which  had  contented,  and  indeed  pleased,  Mrs. 
Turtle  would  to  him  have  been  intolerable  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  none  other,  a  resident  domestic  at  The 
Snuggery  was  an  impossibility.  But  there  were  other 
reasons.  Practically  Miss  Lydney  had  ever  been  her 
brother-in-law's  working  housekeeper,  and  not  a  little  of 
the  prosperity  which  cheered  his  path  originated  with  her 
admirable  management  and  splendid  economy.  When 
they  were  comparatively  poor,  she  had  delighted  in  putting 
her  shoulder  to  the  wheel;  and  now  they  were  com- 
paratively rich,  the  whole  system  had  become  such  second 
nature  that  a  servant  would  have  inconvenienced  Miss 
Lydney  as  much  as  a  request  for  one  would  have  astounded 
Mr.  Rodewald. 

For  the  rough  work,  for  the  scrubbing  and  scouring,  the 
blackleading  and  washing  up,  Miss  Lydney  had  now,  as 
formerly,  a  "person  in.**  Each  day  Mrs.  Brooker's  niece 
came  across  from  her  father's  house,  to  what  she  called 
"do  '^  for  tht  family  at  The  Snuggery.  According  to  her 
own  statement,  there  was  notVvm^  oiv  ^2caVv  m  the  way  of 
household  work  she  was  utiaXAe  Xo  '^^lioTccu   YtAs^Vs^ 
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turn  she  had  undertaken  the  duties  of  cook,  housemaid, 
nurse,  and  general  servant,  and  proved  signally  unsuccessful 
in  alL 

Miss  Lydne/s  estimate  of  her  powers  was  somewhat 
different  to  her  own.  "  I  would  not  trust  her  to  wash  out 
a  kitchen  towel  unless  I  saw  how  it  was  done/'  summarised 
that  astute  lady ;  whilst  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the 
girl's  summing  up  of  her  employers  was  equally  un- 
favourable. 

"Of  all  the  fidgety  old  maids  I  ever  did  see,"  she 
observed  to  her  friends,  "that  Miss  Lydney  is  the 
fidgetingest ;  but  there,  he's  worse." 

And,  indeed,  to  the  Reedbourne  mind,  which  had  a  lazy 
and  contemplative  tenderKiy,  induced  by  living  among 
damp  fields  and  over-much  standing  by  the  edge  of  slowly- 
running  streams.  Miss  Lydney's  housewifely  activity  must 
have  savotured  of  the  horrible. 

No  cobweb,  no  speck  of  dust,  no  imswept  comer,  no  un- 
scrubbed  shelif  escaped  her  Argus  eyes.  All  her  life  had 
been  devoted  to  cleanliness  ;  and  she  could  no  more  have 
eiusted  amid  the  chaos  wherein  Mrs.  Turtle  dwelt  con- 
tented than  she  could  with  anv  comfort  have  eaten  a  meal 
prepared  under  that  lady's  auspices. 

"  If  all  furriners  is  like  them,"  observed  Mrs.  Brooker's 
niece,  "  their  country  must  be  a  queer  place." 

The  average  Reedbourne  mind  utterly  failed  to  dissociate 
Miss  Lydne/s  nationality  from  that  of  her  brother-in-law, 
and  entertained,  moreover,  a  firm  belief  that  all  foreigners 
were  of  the  same  nationality. 

But  to  the  ideas  of  Reedbourne  on  all  subjects  Miss 
Lydney  was  indifferent.  Her  world  was  even  narrower 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  she 
found  herself.  Wherever  Mr.  Rodewald  and  the  children 
chanced  to  be,  seemed  the  world  to  her.  Years  before  she 
had  set  up  her  household  gods,  and,  in  spite  of  all  changes 
and  chances,  she  worshipped  them  still 

When  Mr.  Rodewald,  in  search  of  health,  went  quite  by 
accident  to  a  farmhouse  in  North  Devon,  Miss  Lydney, 
three  years  his  senior,  was  superintending .  her  stepfather^s 
menage  ? 

During  the  course  of  that  golden  summer  Mr.  ILodevr^'^. 
took  walks  in  the  company  of  Susan  Mumfotd.     "Eoi  >2afc 
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first  time,  perhaps,  he  fell  deeply  and  truly  in  love.  Her 
beauty,  her.  simplicity,  her  helplessness,  all  alike  appealed 
to  the  best  side  of  the  man's  nature ;  and  when  he  asked 
her  father  for  her,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  the  marriage, 
no  happier  man  could  have  been  found  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  county. 

Without  much  delay  he  took  home  his  wife,  counting, 
perhaps,  a  little  on  the  pecuniary  assistance  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  man  considered  in  his  station 
well-to-do. 

But  the  help  never  came.  Before  the  first  child  was 
born  Mr.  Mumford  was  dead,  and  the  investigation  of  his 
affairs  proved  he  had  long  been  insolvent. 

It  was  then  Miss  Lydney  came  to  London,  at  first  upon 
a  visit,  till  she  could  arrange  her  future  plans  ;  but  during 
that  visit  she  made  herself  so  necessary  that  it  never  came 
to  an  end. 

Always  delicate,  Mrs.  Rodewald  faded  away  in  the  un- 
congenial London  atmosphere ;  until  at  length,  about  three 
months  after  the  birth  of  her  second  daughter,  she  faded 
out  of  life  altogether. 

At  this  junction  Mr,  Rodewald  found  his  sister-in-law's 
help  even  more  valuable  than  heretofore.  Left  with  two 
motherless  babies,  what  could  he  have  done  without  the 
assistance  of  this  unsalaried  housekeeper,  who  simply  gave 
herself  up  body  and  soul  to  the  new  duties  which  devolved 
upon  her  ? 

It  was  she  who  kept  the  poor  little  child,  injured  by  a 
fall  from  the  arms  of  a  careless  nurse,  alive  after  the 
doctors  had  said  the  infant  could  not  live  more  than  a  few 
days ;  she  who  kept  down  the  weekly  bills  and  provided 
the  modest  home  comforts ;  who  watched  the  children  in 
illness  and  tended  them  in  health ;  who  mended  and  man- 
aged as  the  poor  dead  woman  never  could  have  done,  the 
woman  who  died  in  good  time  before  her  husband  realised 
the  mistake  he  had  made,  and  understood  what  a  wretched 
business  life  must  have  proved  had  she  lived.  As  it  was, 
he  idolised  the  dead  wife  whose  nature  he  had  never  known, 
cherished  her  memory,  thought  tenderly  of  her,  honestly 
believed  she  was  the  sweetest  and  most  charming  creature 
that  ever  lived,  and  utterly  iail^d  to  comprehend  how 
admirable  a  thing  she  had  dotift  ioi  Viiiii  ^xi^  V^t5,€^  ^V^w 
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she  went  quietly  out  of  the  world,  smiling  a  little  in  her 
death  sleep. 

As  for  Miss  Lydney,  he  took  all  she  did  perhaps  rather 
too  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  she  was  very  good, 
he  acknowledged — ^that  she  was  a  most  admirable  manager, 
he  kpew ;  but  how  good  and  how  admirable  Miss  Lydney 
really  could  be,  other  people  understood  possibly  better 
than  the  man  who  reaped  the  advantage  of  her  devoted 
unselfishness. 

Mr.  Rodewald's  view  of  the  matter  was  that,  while  she 
made  him  very  comfortable,  he  provided  her  with  a  remark- 
ably good  home ;  but  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  he 
had  okanaged  to  get  what  Mr.  Smith  called  his  shilling's- 
worth  of  value  for  hb  sixpenny-worth  of  expenditure. 

It  was  his  way. 

Sitting  in  the  twilight,  smoking  Mr.  Rodewald  reverted 
to  a  matter  quite  out  of  his  way,  and  which  had  vexed  him 
— the  spectacle,  namely  of  Frank  Field,  clothed  in  spotless 
white,  marching  round  Reedboume  Church,  a  saint  before 
his  time. 

He  and  Mr.  Smith  had  been  talking  on  other  subjects, 
but  this  touched  him  nearly,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from 
harking  back  to  it 

**  That  is  one  of  the  things  which  always  puzzles  me  about 
the  Church,"  he  said — "  the  instruments  she  makes  use  of." 

''Meaning?"  suggested  Mr.  Smith. 

*'  A  fellow  like  Field  going  in  procession,  for  instance," 
answered  Mr.  Rodewald. 

*'I  don't  know  about  that,"  observed  Mr.  Smith. 
*'  Judas  Iscariot,  if  you  remember,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
disdples.  No  disadvantageous  comparison  intended  to 
your  friend,  by  the  way." 

^  Pray  do  not  call  him  a  friend  of  mine,"  entreated  Mr. 
Rodewald.     **  I  would  not  be  seen  speaking  to  him." 

^No?"  Mr.  Smith  put  the  negative  in  the  form  of  a 
query. 

*' There  b  not  a  swindling  comp)any — ^a  good  dashing 
swindling  company,  I  mean — established  since  the  Limited 
liability  Act  came  in,  but  Frank  Field  has  had  a  finger 
in  the  pie.  That  place  of  his  is  maintained  out  of  tVv^ 
hard-earned   money,  the  pitiful  savings  of  widovf^  aivd 
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"  I  have  not  the  intense  sympathy  for  vndtms  and 
orphans  that  some  people  affect,  I  must  confess,"  com- 
mented Mr.  Smith.  "  When  unprotected  females  take  to 
speculating,  of  course  they  elect  to  run  their  chance  like 
other  people," 

"  Sometimes,  Smith,  I  wonder  whether  you  are  eyer  in 
earnest — *' 

*•  Do  you  really  ?  I  assure  you  I  am  very  rarely  other- 
wise." 

"  Why,  you  must  know  it  is  very  hard  upon  women,  who 
have  perhaps  been  toiling  all  their  lives,  to  lose  all  they 
possess  in  some  mushroom  company." 

'^  I  daresay  it  is ;  but  if  poor  women  like  to  entrust  theii 
small  possessions  to  the  keeping  of  total  strangers,  without 
the  smallest  security,  or,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  slightest 
inducement  except  the  promise  of  big  interest,  what  better 
fate  can  they  expect  ?  Besides,  why  should  Field  expect 
all  his  eggs  to  be  addled  ?  Naturally  he  says^  there  must 
come  chickens  out  of  some  of  them." 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  I  believe  him  to  be  an  unmitigated 
scoundrel.  I  am  speaking  quite  dispassionately,  you  must 
understand,  though  he  did  once  do  me  out  of  the  best 
thing  I  ever  tried  for." 

"  Really  I  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  O,  only  a  contract.  I  should  have  made,  I  daresay,  a 
good  two  hundred  a  year  for  four  years  out  of  it,  if  Field 
had  not  pooh-poohed  my  offer,  and  got  a  creature  of  his 
own  to  put  in  a  tender  at  a  price  which  really  could  not 
have  afforded  the  smallest  margin  of  profit  I  suppose 
they  had  their  pickings  in  some  indirect  way.  At  all  events, 
I  don't  forget  it  to  Master  Field." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Not  that  I  would  allow  any  personal  feeling  to  sway 
my  judgment  of  a  man's  character." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  But  I  don't  believe  a  greater  rogue  could  be  found  in 
the  City ;  and  that,  you  will  allow,  is  a  broad  statement." 

"  And  it  may  also  be  perfectly  accurate.  I  know  little  of 
the  City,  and  I  know  less  of  Mr.  Field" 

"Then  in  both  respects  you»  may  consider  yourself  veiy 
fortunate." 
"I  am  quite  willing  to  do  so  on  '^oux  ^ji^Cawx-^^^ 
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For  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Rodewald  smoked  on  in  silence  ;i 
then  he  said, 

'*  I  must  confess  it  tries  my  faith  to  see  the  way  such 
men  as  Field  prosper." 

"  Does  it  ?  "  answered  Mr.  Smith.  '*  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  why.  I,  being  such  an  unlucky  wretch,  have  often  in 
my  worst  moments  derived  much  comfort  from  the  explicit 
statement  that  the  wic  ced  only  flourish  like  a  green  bay- 
tree.  But  when  I  am  reasonable,  and  do  not  feel  sinful,  I 
cannot  help  fancying  that  it  is  a  superstition  as  vain  and 
heathenish  as  imtrue,  to  suppose  those  who  love  God  are 
rewarded  with  worldly  blessings.  Often  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  our  ideas  of  religion  we  are  not.  Christians  though 
we  call  ourselves,  a  bit  better  than  Pagans.  What !  shall 
we  suppose  that  to  lie  soft,  to  eat  of  the  best,  to  be  clothed 
in  purple,  and  to  be  spoken  well  of  by  men,  are  the  gifts 
the  Almighty  thinks  most  acceptable  to  those  whose  souls 
He  has  made  immortal  ?  But,  pshaw  I  what  nonsense  I 
am  talking  !  Forgive  me,  Rodewald ;  I  really  forgot  my- 
self. I  have  no  serious  intention  of  starting  a  Little  Bethel 
here  in  opposition  to  the  Bethel  presided  over  by  Rivers 
and  Grey." 

Mr.  Rodewald  was  silent  for  a  minute ;  then,  by  way  of 
making  some  remark,  he  said, 
"  Grey  is  not  half  a  bad  fellow,  if  he  were  not  such  a  fooL'* 
"  O,  you  know  him,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have  travelled  up  and  down  with  him,  and  we 
[ed  a  little." 

"  The  weather,  the  crops,   and  that  sort  of  thing,    I 
)pose." 

*'  Hang  it.  Smith,  you  need  not  be  so  satirical ! '' 
i" Satirical!"  repeated  Mr.  Smith  amazed,  and  retired 
himself. 

Here  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  referring  to  the 

of  his  sister-in-law  and  daughter ;    but  Mr.  Smith 

Lsafed  no  answer.     Lost  apparently  in  reflection,  he 

^d  back  in  his  chair  and  smoked  till  it  grew  too  dark 

to  see  the  figure  of  his  companion, 
it  then  Annie  brought  in  lights,  and,  going  up  to  her 
r,  bade  him  good-night,  Susan  following  suit 
[ave  you  had  your  supper  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rodewald 
ig  down  the  fair  hair  of  his  first-bom. 
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"  Yes,  papa." 

"  And  what  did  you  have  ?  " 

**  Bread  and  milk,  papa." 

"  Or  rather,  bread-andibutter  and  milk,"  corrected  Susan. 

"  O,  you  luxurious  children  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith. 

'^  But  yoii  will  have  more  than  bread-and-butter  and 
milk,"  argued  Annie. 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  being  old,"  answered  Mr.  Smith. 
"  Now,  Susie,  I  am  going  to  carry  you  upstairs." 

"  I  can  get  up  and  down,  though,  by  myself  quite  well, 
thank  you,"  she  answered ;  but  she  let  him  lift  her,  never- 
theless, giving  her  crutch  to  her  sister  with  a  little 
laugh. 

"It  must  be  five  years  since  I  carried  you  first,"  he  said. 

"  I  was  a  very  little  thing  then,"  she  replied,  looking 
back  upon  that  period  from  the  heights  of  age  she  had 
since  attained ;  and  then,  as  he  was  about  to  set  her  down, 
she  added,  clinging  to  him,  both  arms  clasped  round  his 
neck : 

"  I  love  you,  Mr.  Smith — O,  I  do  love  you ! "  and  as  she 
put  her  lips  to  his  and  kissed  him,  he  understood  better 
than  she  did  why  she  said  this,  why  her  physical  lameness 
and  the  misfortune  which  had  marred  every  hope  of  his 
life  drew  them  together  by  some  strange  chord  of  sympathy. 

"  Good-night,  good-night,"  he  said,  softly,  and  went  back 
along  the  passage;  but  he  turned  when  he  reached  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  saw  the  two  children  looking  after 
him.  They  nodded  and  blew  kisses  as  he  waved  his  hand 
towards  them. 

"  It  is  very  sweet,"  he  thought ;  "  but  O,  for  the  might 
have  been  1 " 

"  Supper  is  ready,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  meeting  him  in 
the  hall.     "  Come  along,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

A  cold  supper,  but  a  good  one.  Plenty  of  everything, 
and  everything  the  best  of  its  kind. 

"  Well,  Miss  Lydney,"  asked  Mr.  Smith,  "  and  what  did 
you  hear  this  evening?" 

"  Mr.  Grey  preached^"  she  answered ;  "  and  I  liked  his 
sermon  very  much  indeed." 

"This  is  hopeful,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith;  '^what  did  hs 
tell  you  ?  " 

O,  he  told  us  what  we  ovl^ViX  Xo  ^o,  ^xA  ^V^v  ^^  ^^ 
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not.     All  he  said  was  very  right     He  scolded  us  a  good 
deal ;  but  I  liked  it." 

"  The  feminine  mind !  **  ejaculated  Mr.  Smith,  glancing 
at  Mr.  Rodewald     "  It  likes  to  be  scolded  by  a  man." 

"When  that  man  is  not  its  husband,"  amended  Mr. 
Rodewald. 

^*  And,  my  dear  Miss  Lydney,  what  form  did  his  remon- 
strances on  your  misconduct  assume  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  said  we  did  not  kneel  when  we  ought,  or 
stand  when  we  ought,  or  come  to  church  when  we  ought." 

*'And  I'll  be  bound  he  said  we  did  not  give  as  we 
ought,"  added  Mr.  Rodewald. 

''  Yes,  he  did  complain  about  that  too ;  but  what  he 
laid  most  stress  upon  was  about  our  not  repeating  the  re- 
sponses, and  not  singing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Bless  the  man  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Rodewald.  "  Does 
he  not  think  his  congregation  makes  noise  enough  ?  He 
should  sit  in  the  middle  of  them  for  a  while,  and  he  would 
pray  for  silence.  I  am  quite  converted  to  your  opinion, 
Smith,  that  all  the  people  who  sing  should  sit  together." 

"With  one  exception,"  suggested  Mr.  Smith.  "You 
would  not  like  to  air  that  fine  tenor  of  yours  in  front  of  a 
man  singing  bass  in  unison,  or  behind  a  pew  full  of  young 
ladies  squalling  out  bad  firsts  and  worse  seconds." 

"That  is  quite  a  different  matter,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,. 
colouring  (his  sense  of  hiunour  Was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  enable  him  to  enjoy  a  joke  which  even  by  possibility 
told  against  himself) ;  "  of  course  when  a  person  ain  sing  he 
has  a  right  to  sing." 

"But  don't  you  see  that  every  one  who  does  sing 
believes  he  can  sing?  The  moment  a  person  thinks  he 
cannot  sing  he  keeps  silence.  Every  man  would,  as  a  rule, 
like  to  gag  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  has  an  idea  that 
his  own  performance  must  give  pleasure.  The  only  result 
of  any  one  taking  a  part  in  church  is  that  the  people  around 
imagine  he  is  singing  wrong,  and  would  ask  him  to  stop  if 
they  could." 

"That  is  the  worst  of  living  in  a  country,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are,  musically  speaking,  boors,"  said  Mr.  Rode- 
wald, still  irritable. 

"Well,   I  BdmJt  that  music  is  not  our  strong  po\rvl,*' 
agreed  Mr.  Smith;  "but  even  if  it  were,  I  maintain  lYiaX 
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people  ought  not  to  sing  in  church ;  or,  if  they.nrast  sin^ 
that  they  should  all  sit  together.  When  I  desire  to  hear  your 
tenor,  which  is  cert^ly  a  yery  gopd  tenor,  and. well  Qilti- 
vated,  I  don't  ask  you,  or  want  you,  to  stand  just  at  my 
elbow  ^  and  I  don't  see  why,  because  I  go  to  church,  I 
should  be  (Jpomed  to  a  voice  to  right  pf  me,  a  voic^  to  left 
of  me,  a  voice  in  front  of  me,  and  a  voipe  behind." 

"  Would  you  not  have  anybody  sing,  then  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Lydney,  who  generally  fMled  to  understand  above  a  fourth 
Df  Mr.  Smith's  utterances. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  all  bodies  sing  if  it  so 
pleased  them,  always  provided  they  were  at  a  distance  from 
me.  Congregational  singing  is  not  a  bad  thing,  if  you  are 
out  of  the  thick  of  it  The  hundredth  psalm-'-old  C,  as  I 
have  heard  it  called-*-is  very  effective  if  sung  in  uAison 
(you  need  not  shake  your  head,  Rodewald;  I  knpwwhat 
I  am  talking  about,  though  I  have  not  a  finQ  tenor),  vhen 
there  is  the  length  of  a  street  between  listener  and  per- 
former. Take  also  siijging  in  a  Wesleyan  chapeL  How 
good  and  holy  a  thing  ^t  sounds  if  one  is  outside  the  chapel! 
And  yet  personally,  I  confess,  I  do  not  care  for  it  when  I 
am  amongst  the  congregation.  Of  course,  there  is  a  weak 
inoffensive  sort  of  pipe  one  often  hears,  or  rather  sees, 
because  it  seems  rather  the  throat  which  contracts  and 
expands  than  the  lips  which  give  forth  sound — so  feeble  and 
faint  an  attempt  at  tuning  up  that  it  can  offend  no  ear." 

"I  think,  Mr.  Smith,  you  are  very  ill-natured,"  observed 
Miss  Lydney,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  emitting  a  series  of 
little,  almost  inarticulate,  thrills  in  the  way  of  x>salm-tunes. 
**  I  often  wonder  what  good  it  can  do  you  to  go  to 
church." 

"I  really  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  lady,"  answered  Mr. 
Smith,  "  unless  I  am  like  the  man  who  said  he  went  to 
chtnx:h  because  there  he  could  lay  up  his  legs  and  think  of 
nothing." 

"The  way  you  talk  cannot  be  right,"  persisted  Miss 
Lydney,  scandalised ;  "  instead  of  going  to  church  to  be 
made  better  you  return  to  criticise." 

"  Quite  correct ;  but  I  submit  that  it  is  not  my  fault    I 
would  come  back  good,  if  I  could  ;  but  it  is  impossible, 
This  afternoon,  for  instance,  \i  ^fOMYi^^^i^^d^xxve^  before  I 
started  to  Thamesford,  vrViexYiw  1  >aa.^  «k^  \^t^  ^\  '^^ 
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nature  of  sin,  I  fancy  I  should  have)  said  '  Ye&'  Well,  we 
had  a  sermon  about  very  little  ebe  ;  and  now  I  am  quite  at 
sea.  I  have  not  the  faintest  notion  what  sin  is,,  unless, 
indeed,  it  may  be  virtue.  There  is  one  benefit,  however, 
I  derive  from -all  these  .discourses. «  -Were  I  inclined  to  turn 
mfidel,  I  could  not  do  it  Nothing  which  was  not  true 
could  ever  survive  the  sermons  that  are  preached  .al>out  if 

'I do  not  know  how  it  happens,  you  always  think  the 
sermons  so  poor/' remarked- Miss  Xydney ;  "I  never  hear 
a  bad  preacher." 

"  Because  you  do  not  listen  to  half  what  the  clergy  tell 
you,"  answered  Mr.  Smith.  "In  church  most  people  men- 
tally lay  up  their  legs,  and  think  of  nothing. ;  iRectors  and 
curates  discourage  the  critical  faculty  in  theic  congregations. 
They  like  their  statements  to  be  received  without  question 
or  comment ;  and,  certainty,  occasionally  they  do  make  some 
curious  statements.  The  man  at  Thamesford  told  us  to- 
day the  two  angels  Mary  saw  in  the  sepulchre  were  the 
spirits  of  the  two  thieves.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  they  were  not,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  he  is  not  in 
a  position  to  say  they  were." 

"I  suppose  Thamesford  looked  very,  charming,"  said 
Mr.  Rodewald,  who  saw  that  his  sister-in-law  disapproved 
of  Mr.  Smith's  conversation  without  exactly  following  or 
understanding  it 

"Whenxioes  Thamesford  not  look  charming?"  asked 
Mr.  Smith. 

"Well,  I  confess  I  did  not  feel  much  attracted  to  it 
when  the  waters  were  out,"  answered  his  host  .  "Down 
here  one  gets  a  very  good  notion  of  what  the  Deluge  must 
have  been  like." 

"  One  sect  of  professing  Christians  did  begin  to  build  an 
ark  some  winters  ago,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  rainbows  notwith- 
standing. Your  valley  is  very  fair,  however,  after  the  floods. 
Certainly  the  walk  across  those  fields  to  the  ferry  is  extremely 
lovely.  O,  by-the-bye,  Miss  Lydney,  as  we  were  coming 
back,  we  met  that  tender  little  maiden  of  yours^  the  fair 
Eveleen." 

"  I  call  her  Eliza,"  said  Miss  Lydney,  grimly. 

"  We  call  them  all  Eliza,"  added  Mr.  Rodewald,  referring 
to  the  family  of  "  helps." 

"  And  a  very  good  name  too ;  only,  at  aveiy  eaiVj  ^tnodi 
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of  our  acquaintance,  your  damsel  informed  me  she  was 
christened  Eveleen,  or,  as  she  pronounces  it,  Evaline.'* 

"  Forward  creature ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Lydney;  "  and  what 
was  she  doing,  Mr.  Smith  ?  " 

'^  She  was  waiting  for  her  young  man — ^so  she  kindly 
stated." 

"  A  chit  like  that  I " 

"  Well,  she  is  twenty,  and  she  says  she  has  been  at 
service  for  ten  years ;  and  I  suppose  she  would  ask  you,  as  a 
housemaid  once  asked  my  mother,  if  you  thought  it  would 
be  much  good  her  waiting  till  she  was  an  old  woman." 

'Young  or  old,  she  won't  be  much  of  a  wife  to  any 
man,"  commented  Miss  Lydney. 

''So  the  happy  youth  seemed  to  think,  for  he  saunterea 
across  the  flowery  meads  very  slowly — so  slowly  indeed, 
that  at  last  she  went  to  meet  him.  Annie  and  Susie  were 
gathering  lords  and  ladies,  so  I  improved  the  opportunity 
by  asking  Miss  Eveleen  what  she  had  heard  at  Mr.  Gran- 
ton's  conventicle,  where  she  told  me  there  had  been  a 
special  service." 

"  If  you  had  asked  her  how  many  men  looked  at  her,  it 
would  have  been  more  in  her  way,"  said  Miss  Lydney,  with 
a  bitterness  born  of  daily  controversy  upon  the  subject  of 
thorough  cleanliness. 

"But,  you  see,  I  did  not.  What  I  said  was,  'Well, 
Eveleen,  and  what  did  the  strange  minister  tell  you?' 
And  she  answered,  '  It  was  a  beautiful  discourse,  sir.  He 
did  speak  so  pretty  about  our  'ellish  sins.' " 

"  What  on  earth  did  the  girl  mean  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rode- 
wald. 

"  I  have  not  an  idea,"  replied  Mr.  Smith. 

*'  You  will  turn  her  pert  head,"  said  Miss  Lydney. 

"Who?    II"  cried   Mr.   Smith.     "I  never  turned  a 
woman's  head  3ret;  and  I  can  declare  no  woman  ever 
turned  her  own  head  to  look  after  me.     The  fair  Eveleen 
will  not  be  diverted  from  the  straight  path  of  domestic 
scrubbing  and  black-leading,  by  any  ill-advised  compli- 
ments of  mine.     But  she  is  a  pretty  little  thing,   Miss 
Lprdney.     If  you  had  seen  her  to-day,  in  a  new  bonnet 
trimmed  with  pink  ribbons^  you  would  have  said  she  was 
as  fair  and  fresh-looldng  a  ^tV  ol  Vkfcx  vciOae^  ^  anybody 
need  wish  to  meet." 
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•'  There,  I  have  no  patience  ! "  said  Miss  Lydney,  rising, 
and  so  putting  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Smith  glanced  across  at  Mr.  Rodewald,  and  the 
two  men  burst  out  laughing.  They  could  not  help  it.  The 
expression  of  Miss  Lydne/s  face  was  irresistible. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AT  RESDBOURNE  STATION. 

Mr  Smffh,  carrying  a  modest  black  bag,  was  walking,  on 
Easter  Tuesday  morning,  up  to  the  station  with  Mr. 
Rodewald,  when  a  Stanhope,  drawn  by  an  exceedingly  nice 
pair  of  chestnuts,  and  driven  by  a  man  who  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  letting  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  tarry, 
dashed  past  the  two  humble  pedestrians. 

"  There  goes  that  beast  Field,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald. 

•*  You  use  strong  language,  my  friend,"  remarked  Mr. 
Smith. 

"Well,  it's  enough  to  make  any  man  angry  to  see  a 
fellow  like  that  lording  it  over  people  who  are  ten  times 
devcrer  and  twenty  times  honester  than  he  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be." 

"  But  don't  you  think  it  would  be  rather  exhausting  to 
lose  one's  temper  every  time  a  rogue  passed  one  in  a 
carriage  and  pair  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  ever  exhaust  me  to  feel  and 
express  my  righteous  indignation  at  such  a  spectacle." 

"All  right  It  was  entirely  in  your  interest  that  I 
spoke." 

"  Candidly,  Smith,  if — to  bring  the  position  home  to  your- 
self— ^you  heard  the  book  of  a  man  you  knew  to  be  an  ass, 
and  incapable  of  writing  anything  good,  praised  by  every 
one,  while  your  own  clever  work  was  overlooked,  should 
not  you  feel  sore  ?  " 

"  I  don't  fancy  I  should  You  see,  it  is  so  completely  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  ass  should  be  praised  and  the 
rogue  successful,  that  it  seems  to  me  useless  to  vex  on^^s 
soul  about  the  inevitable, " 

*^But  then.  Smith,  you  have  no  ambition." 
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"No,  I  have  no  ambition." 

"  That  to  me  is  unintelligible.  I  can't  comprehend  a 
man  being  destitute  of  the  quality." 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  comprehend  a  man  being  bom 
blind,  or  losing  his  eyesight  through  misadventure." 

Mr.  Rodewald  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  he  re- 
marked, 

"  Of  course,  as  you  say,  we  are  all  differently  constituted." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  say  so ;  that  original  observation 
is  entirely  your  own." 

"  At  any  rate,  you  implied  it." 

"  I  did  not."  Mr.  Smith  said  this  quite  flatly.  He  was 
sometimes  what  Mr.  Rodewald  called  "  blunt" 

Whenever  this  particular  mood  was  upon  him,  or,  as 
Mr.  Rodewald  expressed  the  matter  in  his  more  jocular 
moments,  "  whenever  that  particular  demon  had  possession 
of  him,"  it  always  proved  safer  to  change  the  subject 

With  that  delicate  reticence,  therefore,  and  avoidance  of 
unpleasant  subjects,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  man, 
Mr.  Rodewald,  after  a  minute's  silence,  remarked, 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  another  of  your  notes  is 
due  to-morrow  week." 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  as  shortly  as  before. 

"  And  do  let  me  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  seeing 
to  the  matter  in  good  time.  Better  be  three  days  too  soon 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late.  You  have  such  a 
knack  of  driving  things  off  to  the  last  second,  and  it  is  so 
unpleasant  for  me." 

"  No  doubt,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith,  dryly  acquiescent 

Mr.  Rodewald  looked  askance  at  his  companion,  who^ 
happening  to  meet  the  glance,  smiled. 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter,"  said  Mr.  Cheverley's  tenant, 
nettled.  "  Punctuality  may  seem  of  small  importance  to 
you  ;  but  some  day  you  will  find  it  beyond  even  my  power 
to  stand  between  you  and  the  consequences  of  your  own 
procrastination." 

"  That  will  be  a  bad  day  for  me,  I  expect" 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  joking  or  not,"  began 
Mr.  Rodewald 

"Then  you  can  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt," 
interrupted  Mr.  Smith. 

'*But  all  I  can  say  \s  youi  \ev\t^  \^m\&\:\m^^  W.S&  \in- 
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grateful  of  you  to  mock  at  the  advice  of  one  who  has  only 
your  interest  at  heart  Sometimes,  do  you  know,  I  fancy 
you  must  imagine  I  advance  this  money  on  my  own  ac- 
count, and  make  a  mere  feint  of  telling  you  there  is  a  hard 
creditor  in  the  background" 

"  O,  no,  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  prompt  cer- 
tainty there  was  no  mistaking. 

"  Because,  you  know,  there  are  people  who  fall  into  that 
error." 

"  I  never  should" 

**  You  speak  very  confidently." 

*'  Because  I  am  probably  more  behind  the  scenes  than  any 
of  the  people  who  *  fall  into  that  error.' " 

I  fear  I  do  not  exactly  grasp  your  meaning,  Smith." 
My  meaning  ?    That  is  plain  enough.     I  am  positive 
there  must  be  somebody  in  the  background  besides  *  Bogie,' 
because  I  know  you  have  not  money  to  do  these  things  out 
of  your  own  pocket." 

And  Mr.  Smith  walked  on  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  not, 
morally  speaking,  hit  Mr.  Rodewald  a  blow  between  the 
eyes. 

Like  many  individuals  who  have  no  compunction  about 
nibbing  their  fellows'  f^r  the  wrong  way,  Mr.  Rodewald 
could  not  endure  the  slightest  scratch  inflicted  on  his  own 
self-esteem ;  nay,  in  this  respect,  he  was  so  sensitive  that 
he  frequently  imagined  offence  to  be  intended  when  really 
none  was  meant ;  and  as  Mr.  Smith  knew  exactly  where  to 
touch  the  raw,  there  were  times  when  the  successful 
foreigner  felt  he  hated  this  poor  out-at-elbows  waif. 

Although  it  pleased  Mr.  Rodewald  to  speak  of  himself  as 
a  poor  man,  and  of  his  position  in  life  as  lowly,  he  never 
felt  charmed  when  others  interpreted  such  expressions 
literally ;  and  he  had,  therefore,  to  choke  back  an  angry 
and  mortified  reply,  before  he  could  say  calmly, 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I  have  not  much  money  in  reserve, 
because  I  live  so  plainly ;  but  you  make  a  mistake.  I 
would  not  alter  my  style  of  living  if  I  had  an  income  of 
three  thousand  a  year." 

"  You  are  wrong  there,"  replied  Mr.  Smith.     "  You  may 
be  a  very  clever  fellow,  Rodewald — ^indeed,  in  youi  ovjxv 
particular  line,  you  are  cleverer  than  any  other  fe\\ow  1  ev^t 
met;   hut  you  are  not  clever  enough   to  know  yovLise\i. 

O  2 
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When  you  have  lots  of  money — ^which  you  are  quite  sure 
to  have  one  of  these  days — ^you  will  rent  a  big  house  and 
adapt  your  establishment  to  the  ideas  of  society.  Mind  I 
don't  say  you  will  do  this  as  a  flourish.  /  know  you,  if  you 
don't  know  yourself:  and  till  you  could  see  your  way  to 
paying  for  everything  and  leaving  a  good  margin  besides, 
you  would  not  even  keep  a  page-boy.  But  when  you  have 
the  money  and  the  margin,  won't  you  launch  out !  Won't 
you  change  your  mode  of  living !  Won't  you  abjure  early 
suppers  and  take  to  late  dinners  !  Won't  you  eschew  that 
old-fashioned  mode  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another 
we  are  now  following,  and  loll  back  in  your  barouche  with 
an  assured  ease  Field  himself  might  imitate  in  vain ! " 

"And  when  that  day  comes,  dear  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Rodewald,  his  good-humour  more  than  restored,  "  you  will 
be  there  to  wish  me  joy  of  the  fortune  prophesied  to-day. 
Whether  we  toddle  dong  on  foot,  as  this  morning,  or  loll 
back  listening  to  the  music  made  by  eight  iron-shod  hoofs, 
I  shall  hope  always  to  have  you  near  to  wish  me  God- 
speed." 

"  That  wish  you  are  quite  sure  of,  Rodewald,  wherever  I 
chance  to  be,"  answered  Mr.  Smith.  "  Unlucky  devil  as  I 
am  and  have  been,  I  hope  I  have  never  desired  that  evil 
should  befall  even  mine  enemy.  But  when  all  that  can  be 
said  and  done,  is  said  and  done,  the  day  you  come  into 
your  own,  that  day  you  and  I  part  company.  As  friends 
go,  I  hope  I  have  served  your  purpose  fairly  well  while  you 
were  not  passing  rich.  Whenever  the  flocks  and  the  herds 
of  modem  civilisation  increase,  we  can  shake  hands  and 
part  still  good  friends,  quite  as  good  as  of  yore." 

"  But  why  should  we  ever  shake  hands  and  part  ?  You 
don't  think  so  meanly  of  me,  I  hope,  as  to  imagine  that 
change  of  fortune  could  alter  my  sentiments  towards  you?" 

Mr.  Smith  smiled. 

"  One  of  the  many  mistakes  people  make,"  he  said,  "  is 
that  of  imagining,  in  a  world  of  change,  anything,  even 
friendship,  can  be  eternal  It  is  a  notion  which  converts 
that  which  should  be  a  pleasure  into  a  bore.  Sufficient  for 
the  day,  surely,  should  be  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil 
When  you  and  I  part,  I  trust  I  shall  not  think  meanly  of 
you ;  and  I  hope  there  ma^  b^  no  VivU^itvess  in  either  of 
our  hearts  when  the  inevilaXAe  d2c^  com^-^:' 
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•'But  what  I  fail  to  understand  is,  why  should  it  come  ? " 

•*  If  you  would  only  give  that  excellent  common  sense  of 
yours  fair  play,  Rodewald,  you  could  understand  what  I 
mean  fast  enough.  The  acquaintance  of  to-day  may  not 
fit  into  the  groove  of  to-morrow;  the  bosom  friend  of 
adversity  may  prove  a  big  thorn  in  the  flesh  when  pros- 
perity arrives.  When  your  good  fortune  comes,  I  should 
not  adorn  it.  You  won't  want  me  then,  and,  to  be  quite 
plain,  I  shall  not  want  you.  Do  you  suppose  for  a  minute 
I  should  care  to  stay  with  you  when  all  the  simple  routine 
of  life  at  The  Snuggery  was  overthrown  ?  Do  you  think 
carriages  and  horses,  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  pomp 
and  vanity,  pride  and  display,  could  entice  me  away  from 
my  own  two  rooms  ?  Situated  as  I  am,  of  course  I  could 
dine  out  most  evenings.  I  might  partake  of  toothsome 
dishes  served  on  silver,  and  take  my  choice  of  rare  vintages 
proffered  by  decorous  butlers  and  gorgeous  Jeameses. 
But  what  I  cannot  get  elsewhere  is  just  what  you  have 
made  me  free  of — Home  ;  and  when  you  are  rich  and  have 
a  fine  house,  and  are  served  by  many  servants,  and  find  a 
carriage  waiting  your  arrival  at  the  station,  and  receive 
company,  and  go  out  to  parties,  your  place  of  abode  will 
seem  home  to  me  no  longer.  I  have  fitted  into  your  life 
of  modest  competence,  and  thank  you  for  the  share  you 
have  given  me  of  your  own  domestic  happiness )  but  I 
should  be  out  of  place  in  the  life  which  will  some  day  be 
yours." 

•'  You  are  an  oddity  I "  remarked  Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  Possibly ;  but  the  time  must  come  when  you  will  say, 
*  Ah,  Smith  was  right  enough  !  He  would  be  horribly  out 
of  his  element  amongst  all  these  prosperous  decorous, 
ponderously  respectable  people.  He  would  not  under- 
stand them,  and  they  would  be  scandalised  with  him.' 
Rodewald,  I  will  promise  you  one  thing,"  went  on  Mr. 
Smith,  with  a  lurking  devil  in  his  eye :  '*  If  ever  in  your 
time  of  prosperity  I  see  you  marching  round  a  church  in 
a  surplice,  singing  the  while  in  that  weU-remembered  tenor, 
I  won't  wink  2Xyou,  I  shall  look  at  you  as  if  we  had 
never  met  before,  as  if  I  believed  you  to  be  a  very  saint^ 
as  if  I  considered  you  to  ibe  a  dove  in  meekness  aiA 
innocence" 
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the  hypocrite  in  any  way,  I  give  you  leave  to  do  and  say 
what  ycu  please,"  retorted  Mr.  Rodewald 

"  I  will  be  merciful,"  replied  Mr.  Smith.  "  I  will  try  to 
remember  all  the  good  I  ever  knew  of  you,  and  forget  the 
evil ;  for  there  are  times,  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  when 
I  do  think  even  you  have  a  taint  of  original  sin." 

"  You  will  find  somebody  else  has,  at  any  rate,  if  you 
don't  attend  to  that  affair  of  yours  before  next  Wednesday 
week,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  using  the  only  weapon  ready  to 
his  hand.  "  Like  a  good  fellow,  now.  Smith,  don't  drive 
matters  off  to  the  last  minute.  You  cannot  really  think 
how  unpleasant  it  makes  the  business  for  me." 

"  All  right,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  as  they  reached  the 
station.     "  Now  I  am  going  to  get  a  newspaper." 

As  he  turned  towards  the  bookstall,  Mr.  Rodewald 
walked  slowly  along  the  platform. 

There  were  not  many  passengers  waiting  for  that  train — 
only  the  usual  countryman  in  corduroys  and  a  pilot-cloth 
coat,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child ;  the  wife  decked 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  child  gay  with 
bright-tinted  ribbons  and  nodding  plumes  and  a  fine  pelisse. 
Without  that  coimtryman  and  party — without  the  old  lady 
in  a  quilted  petticoat,  a  rusty  black  silk  dress,  an  obsolete 
bonnet,  and  burdened  with  many  parcels ;  the  young  girl 
going  out  to  service,  or  returning  to  her  friends  ;  the  young 
man  who  is  something  very  little  in  London,  and  who  gives 
himself  great  airs  on  the  strength  of  it — no  country  station 
can  ever  be  considered  as  quite  complete.  But  it  was  for 
game  of  a  different  sort  Mr.  Rodewald  looked  around. 

"  Yes,  there,  out  on  the  platform,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  booking-ofiice,  stood  the  person  his  gaze 
had  been  seeking — prosperous,  insolent,  bumptious,  the 
centre  of  a  knot  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  was  apparently 
laying  down  the  law. 

Mr.  Rodewald,  sauntering  along,  took  all  this  in,  and 
determined  to  make  one  daring  bid  for  Reedboume 
society. 

As  he  neared  the  group,  Mr.  Field,  slightly  turning  his 
head,  happened  to  see  Mr.  Rodewald  approaching. 

*'Ah,  Field,  how  do  you  do?"  said  the  latter,  holding 
out  his  hand     "  Who  wo\3\d  Vvav^  xYiom^x.  c^l  \x\ftfc\.vcv^  ^ovl 
here  ? '' 
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;For  answer  Mr.    Field,   regarding  his  enemy  sternly, 
raised  his  hat  about  an  inch  straight  off  his  head,  and  put 
it  on  again ;  then  without  uttering  a  word,  he  turned  his 
hack  upon  Mr.  Rodewald,  and  continued  the  conversation- 
All  of  which  Mr.  Smith,  following  with  his  newspaper, 
chanced  to  behold. 

Immediately,  however,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  book- 
stall^ and  was  apparently  occupied  in  looking  at  the  dusty 
and  gritty  mental  food  laid  out  for  the  delectation  of  pas- 
sengers, when  Mr.  Rodewald  rejoined  him. 

"  Anything  fresh  in  the  paper  ?  "  asked  that  gentleman ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  noticed  he  was  unable  quite  to  steady  his 
voice. 

"  I  have  not  looked  at  it  yet,  but  I  don't  suppose  there 
is.     There  never  is." 

"  That  scoundrel  Field  is  on  the  platform." 
"  Indeed  ! "    said  Mr.  Smith,  innocently ;  "  but,  to  be 
sure,  he  passed  us." 

"  Going  up  to  town  to  concoct  some  fresh  viUany,  I'll  be 
bound." 

"  To  carry  it  out,  more  likely,"  suggested  Mr.  Smith ; 
*■  no  doubt  he  concocted  it  in  church  ! " 

"  After  all,"  thought  Mr.  Rodewald,  as  he  wended  his 
way  back  to  The  Snuggery — ^for  on  that  Easter  Tuesday  he 
was  not  going  to  town  to  concoct,  or  carry  out,  anything — 
^  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  good  about  Smith  ;  and  he  con 
put  things  sometimes  very  neatly  into  a  nutshell." 

Which  only  meant  that  Mr.  Rodewald  approved  his 
Mend's  utterance  concerning  De  Field. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  LITTLE  DISCOVERY. 

Mr.  Rodewald's  offices  in  the  city  were  to  be  found  on 
the  second-floor  of  an  old  house,  situate  in  a  narrow  lane, 
leading  out  of  a  not  much  wider  street,  to  the  north  of 
Cheapside,  and  runhing  'mdktcily  from  that  thoiou^i^x^ 
into  Gresham  Street 
The  omces  consisted  of  a  feir-sized  room  in  itoivl,  a^ 
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smaller  chamber  behind,  and  a  mere  slip  of  a  place  at  the 
back  of  that,  which  was  used  for  storing  various  odds  and 
ends  of  lumber. 

That  Mr.  Rodewald  did  not  pay  a  high  rent  for  his 
premises  goes  almost  without  saying.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  have  the  knack  of  getting  things  cheap,  of  secur- 
ing a  penny's  worth  for  every  halfpenny  expended.  When 
he  first  knew  the  offices  the  tenant  in  possession  was  very 
hard  up,  and  owed  his  landlord  considerable  arrears  of 
rent.  Mr.  Rodewald  bought  the  stock  and  furniture,  paid 
the  landlord  half  a  year  of  the  arrears,  and  brought  the 
previous  tenant  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  old  debt ;  settled  to 
take  over  the  agreement  himself,  arranged  his  own  books 
and  papers  upon  the  leather-covered  office-table,  sat  down 
in  the  comfortable  office-chair,  and  commenced  life  in  the 
strange  place  as  if  he  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  there. 
Ere  long,  seeing  how  "  things  were  going  in  the  City,"  he 
secured  a  lease  of  the  whole  house ;  and  so  worked  the  oracle 
that,  if  there  were  good  tenants  on  all  the  floors,  he  made 
a  profit  out  of  the  affair,  and  even  if  a  room  or  two  were 
unlet,  managed  himself  to  sit  rent  free. 

An  able,  a  hard-working,  and  a  far-sighted  man.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  temperament ;  and  to  Mr.  Rodewald's 
temperament  every  game  which  paid  even  a  trifle  seemed 
worth  the  candle  that  lighted  it. 

So  he  had  his  offices  for  nothing ;  and  in  like  manner  he 
got  the  services  of  small  boys,  who  ran  his  errands  and 
wrote  the  names  of  visitors  upon  slips  of  paper,  for  nothing 
also.  They  gave  him  a  certain  length  of  time  free  ;  and  if 
they  behaved  themselves  he,  in  return,  gave  them  a 
character  which  proved  a  fair  enough  start  in  the  world 
Mr.  Rodewald  did  not  "  take  everybody  "  into  his  office. 
He  was  chary  about  the  antecedents  of  the  lads  he  ad- 
mitted to  that  distinction ;  and  he  was,  if  possible,  even 
more  chary  about  his  recommendations.  As  for  clerks, 
book-keepers,  and  so  forth,  he  did  not  want,  and  he  would 
not  have  them. 

"  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  my  own  business,"  he  said, 
in  answer  to  some  one  who  remarked  upon  the  objection 
he  entertained  against  all  such  assistance.  **  There  is  no 
necessity  that  the  whole  city  of  London  should  know  it 
Jlkewisc" 
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Ostensibly  Mr.  Rodewald's  business  was  cloth,  but  in 
effect  anything  at  which  an  honest  sixpence  could  be  earned 
proved  acceptable  to  hun.  The  meshes  of  his  net  were 
big  enough  to  catch  a  good  large  fish,  and  small  enough 
to  retain  even  the  strugglmg  fry.  When  once  a  man 
"got  m"  with  the  enterprising  foreigner,  he  generally 
remained  his  customer. 

Like  the  tales  of  the  lady  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  there 
'^always  something  carried  over  to  the  next  account; 
and  it  never  seemed  much  use  complaining  of  Mr.  Rode- 
*^d's  charges,  so  long  as  there  was  anything  against  the 
laalcontent  in  his  books. 

There  were  very  few  things  Mr.  Rodewald  could  not 
nave  procured  for  a  customer  had  a  desire  been  expressed 
to  have  them ;  and  he  possessed,  in  addition  to  this 
general  adaptability,  a  special  adaptability,  which  in  these 
<^ys  seems  often  essential  to  success. 

Not  the  owner  of  sufficient  capital  almost  to  lose  a  for- 
^ne  in  business  ere  looking  for  a  return,  he  knew  how  to 
"hift  and  to  tack,  how  to  seize  opportunities,  how  to 
^JDbrace  fresh  occasions,  in  a  way  which  might  have  ap- 
P*^ed  slower  and  less  confident  men. 

Constantly  he  kept  changing  his  front — ^to-day  he  was 
J^dering  for  some  clothing  contract,  to-morrow  he  would 
^  asked  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  a  jute  manufactory, 
^e  week  he  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  sell  some 
cheioif^  works  in  Germany,  and  the  next  he  had  not  a 
"l^ute  to  say  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  because  he  was  negotia- 
~f%  for  a  good  slice  of  Spitalfields,  in  the  interests  of  the 
""iguenot  Silk  Weaving  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital 

**f  one  million  sterling  1 
^ery  few  men  could  have  done  the  amount  of  work  Mr. 

Jodewald  accomplished,  and  scarcely  any  men  could  have 

"One  it  so  well 
Many  might  have  despised  the  small  profits — the  five 

Pounds  here,  the  five  shillings  there — for  which  Mr.  Rode- 

^ald  was  content  to  labour ;  but  while  they  were  waiting 

'Or  some  great  success,  he  was  little  by  little  making  his 

**pile." 
Kg  one  understood  better  than  he  that,  if  twenty  ^YvS&cv^ 

^ade  B  pound,  twelve  pence  made  a  shilling,  and  X>mX 
coosequentlx  twelve  pence  was  something  towards  a  pownA. 
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Considering  the  number  of  virtues  Mr.  Rodewald  pos- 
sessed, it  might  have  been  thought  that  every  person  must 
like  lum ;  yet  the  fact  was  very  few  people  did  like 
him. 

Prejudice,  perhaps,  or  want  of  discernment,  or  probably 
he  erred  in  that  matter  of  manner,  or  possibly,  as  Mr. 
Smith  once  suggested,  he  was  "  too  good." 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  that  Wednesday  when  his  friend's 
"  note  "  was  due,  Mr.  Rodewald  did  certainly  not  feel  good ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  in  a  very  bad  temper. 

Mr.  Smith,  as  usual,  had  driven  off  arranging  the  matter 
till  the  eleventh  hour ;  but,  what  was  unusual,  he  had  not, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  put  in  an  appearance.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  never  come  near  Mr.  Rodewald — never 
shown  himself,  never  could  be  found  when  Mr.  Rodewald 
called  at  his  chambers. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  note,  which  really  was  not  in 
Mr.  Rodewald's  hands,  must  have  been  presented  and 
dishonoured. 

"  Well,"  said  that  gentleman,  flinging  down  his  pen,  "  he 
will  have  the  consequences.  He  has  chosen  to  play  the 
fool,  and  he  must  pay  for  his  folly.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
do  anything,  even  if  there  were  anything  to  be  done." 

"  Any  one  within  ?  "  at  that  precise  moment  asked  the 
culprit,  knockmg  at  the  inner  door  with  the  handle  of  his 
umbrella.  The  boy,  at  that  period  on  his  promotion, 
chanced  to  be  out,  and  there  was  consequently  no  person 
in  the  outer  oflice  to  answer  Mr.  Smith's  question.  "  Any 
one  within  ?  "  he  repeated,  turning  the  handle  and  looking 
across  the  room  at  Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  /  am  in,"  answered  the  gentleman,  flinging  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  and  thrusting  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 
"  And  Sisl  am  in,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Well  I  thought  I  would  just  look  round  and  ask  how 
you  were." 

"O,  indeed;  much  obliged,  I  am  sure.  Pray  do  you 
happen  to  know  what  day  of  the  month  this  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  And  may  I  further  ask  you  if  you  know  what  the  hour 
is?'' 
''  Your  clock  is  about  ngVvt,"  wvsvw^^'^x.  ^-ccith^  look- 
ii2g  up  at  that  article  of  furmtuie. 
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"  Well,  then,  what  do  mean  by  it  ?  Don't  you  know 
your  acceptance  would  be  presented  to-day  ?" 

"  Probably  it  would." 

"  Probably,  indeed  I  certainly !  Have  I  not  told  you  over 
and  over  and  over  again  I  don't  hold  your  paper,  that  I  am 
merely  an  agent  in  the  matter,  that  I  have  tried  to  do  what 
I  could  for  you ;  but  that,  as  my  influence  was  limited,  I 
could  only  do  it  in  my  own  way  ?  I  have  almost  gone 
security  for  you  with  my  principal,  and  this  is  the  way  you 
treat  me.     Well,  it  will  be  a  lesson." 

"  Look  here,  Rodewald,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  dropping  into  a 
chair,  "  what  was  it  you  wanted  me  to  do  ?  " 

"What  I  always  wanted  you  to  do — ^attend  to  your 
business  in  time.  And  now  look  at  the  clock.  It  is  just  a 
quarter  to  five  o'clock^  your  acceptance  has  been  pre- 
sented, has  been  dishonoured,  and  is  about  on  its  way  to 
the  notary  by  this  time.  It  is  ruin,  perfect  ruin  !  How- 
ever, things  must  now  take  their  course.  I  wash  my  hands 
of  you  and  your  aflairs." 

"  But  supposing  the  nefarious  document  is  not  taking  a 
gentle  stroll  to  the  notarial  office  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  it  must  be.  Unless  I  have  the  management 
of  the  matter,  everything  goes  through  the  bank  in  regular 
course.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  ever  presented  over  the 
counter." 

"  And  what  then  ?  " 

"  What  then  ?  Good  Heavens,  Smith,  are  you  an  abso- 
lute fool?  Haven't  you  come  to  years  of  discretion?  You 
have  been  dabbling  in  bills  ever  since  I  knew  you ;  and 
now,  when,  after  all  my  warnings,  you  have  neglected  to 
arrange  the  matter  in  proper  time,  you  come  to  me  with 
your  *  what  thens  ! ' " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  hear  you  talk  I 
Your  belief  in  the  utter  imbecility  of  every  one  but  yourself 
is  so  thorough  that  it  is  better  to  listen  to  you  than  to  sit  out 
a  play.  Suppose,  now,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  you  imagine 
I  am  not  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  an  absolute  fool,  and 
that  for  once  I  really  have  attended  to  my  own  business." 

"  But  I  can't  imagine  anything  of  the  sort,"  retorted  Mr. 
Rodewald.  "  You  don't  know  who  holds  the  note,  so  you 
couldn't  arrange  affairs  with  him;  besides  he  would  not 
have  listened  to  you." 
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"  Likely  not ;  nevertheless,  think — w2ls  there  no  other 
course  open  ?  " 

"  None  that  I  can  conceive  of.  I  fail  to  imagine  how 
you  could  have  arranged  it  without  my  intervention,  short 
of  meeting  the  bill ;  and  that — " 

"  Is  impossible,  you  would  add  Well,  then,  I  feel  much 
pleasure  in  assuring  you  I  have  performed  an  impossi- 
bility. For  once  I  had  enough  money  to  pay  that  which  I 
promised  to  pay  four  months  after  date — ^and  I  payed  it 
Congratulate  me." 

Mr.  Rodewald,  in  answer  to  this  invitation,  arose,  and 
seizing  his  friend's  hand,  grasped  it  till  all  the  fingers 
tingled. 

"  I  do  congratulate  you  ! "  he  said,  with  a  heartiness  which 
was  just  a  trifle  too  demonstrative  to  be  genuine.  "  But 
why  did  you  not  give  me  the  hint  of  your  intentions  ?  I 
assure  you  I  have  been  undergoing  agonies  of  apprehen- 
sion on  your  account.  You  don't  know  what  a  Shylock  the 
man  is  who  holds  those  acceptances.  I  often  wonder  how 
you  would  manage  about  all  that  paper  if  anything  were 
to  happen  to  me." 

"  I'd  offer  to  tell  you  hereafter,"  answered  Mr.  Smith, 
gravely,  "  but  that  I  scarcely  know  where  one  would  be 
likely  to  find  you  in  another  world.  However,  comfort 
yourself.  There  is  no  great  probability  of  your  dying  at 
present.  Do  you  remember  the  epitaph  old  Cross  Grain 
put  on  his  wife's  tomb  after  he  had  worried  her  into  her 
grave  ? — 

'  Ood  takes  the  good,  too  good  on  earth  to  stay, 
And  leaves  the  bad,  too  bad  to  take  away.' 

You  will  not  be  wanted  for  a  long  time  yet — never,  perhaps. 
You  have  not  dined.  I  can  read  the  fact  in  your  pallid 
cheeL  You  have  been  sitting  here  fasting,  and  cursing 
me,  instead  of  discussing  a  chop  and  a  pint  of  stout 
Come  with  me,  I  have  not  eaten  either." 

^'I  am  siire  of  that  I  wish  I  could  be  as  sure  of 
something  else." 

*'  Of  what  something  else,  O  man  of  mystery  ?  " 

"Never  mind.  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you.  You  had 
pretty  well  driven  away  all  my  appetite,  but  I  daresay  I  shall 
be  able  to  relish  something  now." 

And,  having  so  spoken,  Mr.  Rodewald  cloked  up  his 
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drawers,  put  on  his  hat,  affixed  a  label  on  his  office  door, 
stating  "Return  uncertain,"  and  signified  that  he  was 
ready. 

*'  You  might  run  down  with  me  to-night,"  he  suggested, 
as  they  walked  along.  "  The  country  is  lookmg  better  than 
It  ^d  a  week  ago." 

**  Many  thanks ;  but  I  am  in  the  vein  for  working,  and  I 

must  continue  to  work,  lest  seven  other  devils  should  come 

to  take  possession  of  me  instead  of  the  one  just  got  rid  of. 

Excuse  me  a  moment ; "  and  he  turned  into  a  chemist's 

shopt   "  Now  I  am  yours  to  command,"  he  said,  when  he 

^^eout  again. 

.  They  dined,  at  Mr.  Smith's  expense,  as  that  gentleman 
wsisted.  He  ordered  wine;  but  though  he  drank  of  it, 
Mr.  Rodewald  could  perceive,  in  his  after  conversation,  no 
confirmation  of  the  idea  he  had  entertained  concerning  a 
Previous  bdulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

Yet  Mr.  Smith's  tongue  ran  on  more  glibly  than  usual, 
f^d  his  spirits  seemed  better  than  Mr.  Rodewald  had  ever 
*^own  them. 

As  it  was  long  past  the  hour  when  City  dining-rooms  are 
^wded,  it  so  happened  that  they  had  the  apartment  quite 
fj  4emselves,  and  there  was  consequently  no  necessity  for 
^f>  Smith  to  be  cautious  in  his  utterances  or  reticent  in  his 
^^versation. 

Never  had  Mr.  Rodewald  heard  him  speak  so  much  to 
^^tage.  It  was  as  though  the  man  had  stripped  off  some 
^'^^Qise,  and  appeared  for  once  in  his  natural  character. 

**I  think,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  must  be  *  fey,'  as  the  Scotch 

^ression  is.     Some  awful  misfortune  is  surely  in  store  for 

Jje.    I  have  not  felt  so  cheerful  for  years.     And  only  to 

5|^Qk  it  is  all  because  I  was  able  to  scrape  together  a  hun- 

^wied  and  fifty  pounds." 

"There  are  others,  remember,"  remarked  Mr.  Rode- 
wald 

"I  know  it,  my  friend;  but  there  is  one  the  less  for  all 

that ;  so  let  me  enjoy  my  success  while  I  can.     To-morrow 

it  will  be  behind,  and  the  others  before ;  but  to-day  I  have 

conquered,  and  may  rest  myself  for  an  hour."    And  he 

poured  out  a  full  glass  of  wine  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  won'^  be  angry,  Smith,  if  I  say  somethin{^>  "  O^td^ 
^ir.  Rodewald 
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"I  don't  think  I  shall;  but  all  depends,  of  course,  upon 
what  the  something  is,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  overdo  that;"  and  Mr.  Rodewald 
glanced  significantly  towards  the  bottle. 

"  Now,  ii^at  can  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  the  person  so 
advised. 

"  Just  what  I  say.  Smith ;  you  know  I  only  speak  for 
your  good  You  have  got  yourself  rid  to-day  of  one  em- 
barrassment, and  I  always  notice  that  when  you  are  a  little 
straight  you  at  once — '* 

"  Speak  out,  can't  you  ?  I  at  once,  you  were  saying — go  on." 

**  Why  should  I  ?     You  know  what  I  mean — " 

"  How  should  I  know  what  you  mean,  unless  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  finish  some  of  your  half-finished  sentences  ? 
Do  you  suppose  I  drink  ?  " 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  be  angry ;  don't  get  into  a 
passion.  I  never  should  have  so  worded  the  idea ;  only, 
perhaps — " 

"  You  either  mean  a  thing,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  or  you 
do  not.  What  is  the  use  of  your  pretending  to  be  mealy- 
mouthed  ?     Do  you  think  I  (kink  ? — ^plainly,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  at  times,  I—" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  me  drink  too  much  ?  '• 

"No;  but—" 

"  Don't  you  know  I  am  one  of  the  most  temperate  men 
living  ?  " 

"  I  admit,  as  a  rule,  you  are.     Yet,  still — ^" 

"  Yet,  still,  clever  as  I  know  you  to  be,  you  are  not  half 
so  sharp  as  I  thought  you." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  Smith.  Upon  my 
honour,  I  would  not  have  spoken,  only  I  really  do  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  your  welfare." 

"  I  never  doubted  that,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  a  little  bitterly. 

"When  you  come  to  think  matters  over  coolly,  you 
won't  be  angry  with  me  for  speaking." 

"  I  am  not  angry  now ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  very  glad 
indeed  you  have  spoken." 

"  That's  right ;  "  and  Mr.  Rodewald,  in  token  of  amity, 
put  out  his  hand,  which  Mr.  Smith,  looking  around  for  his 
hat,  eithef  did  not  see,  or  feigned  not  to  notice. 

"  If  you  are  ready  we  will  go  now,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
work  to  finish  to-night." 
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"  I  can  walk  part  of  the  way  back  with  you,"  volun- 
teered Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  Thank  you;  but  as  I  want  to  call  again  at  the  chemist's, 
I  can  walk  back  so  far  with  you." 

When  they  reached  the  shop,  Mr.  Rodewald,  entering 
with  his  fnend,  saw  a  small  bottle  done  up  in  white  paper 
handed  across  the  counter,  for  which  Mr.  Smith  paid, 
exchanging  some  remark  about  the  weather  with  the  assis- 
tant as  he  did  so. 

"  Under  the  doctor,  Smith  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rodewald,  as 
they  walked  out  into  the  street  together. 

"  No !  I  prescribe  for  myself,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  go  westward  with  you,"  observed  Mr. 
Rodewald,  changing  the  subject ;  "  there  may  be  something 
for  me  to  do  at  the  office." 

"  I'll  be  bound  there  is,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  alacrity. 

"  Good-bye  for  the  present.  Give  my  love  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  walked  off,  his  ungainly  figure  towering  above, 
and  conspicuous  among  the  teeming  crowds  that  at  that 
moment  thronged  the  pavements. 

Mr.  Rodewald  watched  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  chemist's. 

He  was  an  occasional  customer  at  the  shop,  and  knew  the 
assistant  welL 

"  I  was  not  aware  my  friend  dealt  with  you,"  he  said 
carelessly,  while  the  man  was  looking  out  the  few  articles 
he  asked  for. 

"  That  gentleman  who  came  in  with  you  just  now  ?  O, 
he  has  dealt  with  us  for  years," 

"  You  seem  to  know  pretty  well  what  he  wants  ? "  said 
Mr.  Rodewald,  as  a  leading  question. 

"He  generally  wants  the  one  thing,"  answered  the 
assistant,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

"The  one  thing!"  repeated  Mr.  Rodewald,  as  if  he 
knew  all  about  it. 

"  And  having  dealt  with  us  so  long,  of  course,  we  make 
no  difficulty  about  letting  him  have  it." 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  allowed  to  supply  it  to  any  one 
in  quantity  ?  "  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  groping  in  the  dark,  yet 
fancying  he  saw  a  glimmer  of  light. 

"WeM,  as  a  rule,  we  don't,  you  know;  but  when  he 
first  came  here,  he  brought  a  prescription  from  a  doctor  in 
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the  country,  who  used  to  have  a  lot  of  things  from  us.  So 
much  to  be  taken  so  many  times  a  day.  He  does  not  use 
anything  like  the  quantity  he  did  at  one  time,  though. 
The  governor  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  him  De  Quincey 
in  those  days,  and  would  say  to  me,  '  Here's  "  Murder  as  a 
Fine  Art "  coming  again,*  or  something  jocular  of  that  sort 
when  he  saw  him  crossing  the  street" 

"  I  have  noticed,"  remarked  Mr.  Rodewald,  who  had  now 
got  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  "  that  he  occasionally 
seems  quite  excited  with  it  I  suppose  it  is  a  very  powerfd 
stimulant  ?  " 

"  It  is  with  some  people ;  and  yet  it  deadens  feeling  toa 
In  fact,  there  are  men  it  affects  just  as  brandy  does  others. 
I  know  a  gentleman  who,  regularly  as  he  goes  out  to  a 
dinner-party,  takes  so  many  drops ;  and  I  am  told  he  is  a 
most  brilliant  talker." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Rodewald.  "Curious,  very.  How 
much  am  I  to  pay  you  ?  "  And  having  so  spoken,  he  put 
down  upon  the  counter  the  amount  named,  took  up  his 
purchases,  bade  the  assistant  "Good-day,"  and  left  the  shop* 

"  So  that  is  your  little  vice,  Smith,  is  it  ?  "  he  soliloquised, 
while  hurrying  back  to  his  office ;  "  and  I  was  mistaken  for 
once.  And  yet  I  was  not  After  all,  it  is  only  another 
sort  of  dram-drinking — somewhat  less  expensive,  and  a 
good  deal  more  insidious  than  gin.  Wonder  if  he  earned 
or  borrowed  the  money  with  which  he  took  up.  his  note? 
Got  an  advance,  most  likely.  Well,  I  shall  know  everything 
about  thatf  too,  in  good  time." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  SMALL  ADVENTURE. 

It  was  the  height  of  summer.  Adown  in  the  Thames 
valley  a  stifling  heat  brooded  over  the  landscape  by  day, 
and  cool  airs  wandered  here  and  there  and  everywhere  by 
night,  caressing  the  long  grasses,  rustling  amongst  reeds, 
flitting  across  the  weirs,  and  stealing  softly  through  the 

leaves  of  the  alders  and  willows  bordering  the  darkling 

streams  and  lonely  rivers. 
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Once  again  Mr.  Smith  was  a  visitor  at  Tlie  Snuggery, 
where  he  had  not  before  been  since  Easter.  When  pressed 
by  Mr.  Rodewald  to  run  down  for  a  few  days  or  even  for  a 
few  hours,  his  answer  always  was  that  he  could  not  afford 
time  to  do  so. 

"I  am  working  very  hard  indeed,"   he  said  at  last 

explicitly. 

"Vouare  not  working  at  your  chambers,  then,"  retorted 
Mr.  Rodewald,  "  for  I  have  called  there  at  least  a  dozen 
times,  and  never  once  found  you  within." 

*'No;  I  have  an  engagement  which  requires  me  to  be 
often  out  of  town,"  was  the  reply ;  but  all  Mr.  Rodewald's 
inquiries  failed  to  elicit  what  the  nature  of  that  engagement 
was.  Never  very  communicative,  Mr.  Smith  seemed  latterly 
to  have  become  possessed  by  a  very  demon  of  secrecy.  He 
'^er  now  told  Mr.  Rodewald  what  he  was  writing,  or 
'Aether  he  was  writing  anything.  His  whole  energies 
seemed  devoted  to  making  money.  He  had  paid  another 
of  those  bills  which  Mr.  Rodewald  once  firmly  believed  were 
<Jestined  to  be  renewed  for  ever,  and  that  gentleman  felt, 
^J^d  indeed  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "You  are  like  all  the 
^^  of  the  world,  Smith.  So  long  as  a  person  can  be  of 
jse  to  you,  you  are  ready  enough  to  humour  his  fancy ; 
"^t  the  minute  you  are  able  to  do  without  his  help,  he  may 
§0  hang  himself  for  aught  you  care." 

Mr.  Smith  smiled. 

.  **Come,  E^odewald,"  he  answered,  "you  don't  think  so 

^%  of  the  world  as  all  that  comes  to,  and  you  must  not 

^  angry  with  me  because  I  am  trying  honestly  to  pay  my 

J  .^bts.    You  used  to  bully  me  enough  when  I  could  not  pay 

^,  now  did  not  you  ?  " 
I    **No;  I  am  sure  I  never  did  anything  of  the  kind.     All 
p  ^er  asked  you  to  do  was  to  attend  to  your  business  in 
I    ^per  time.     And  it  is  very  fine  to  talk  about  working  hard 
j.*  l>ay  your  debts ;  but  if  that  is  what  you  are  doing  really, 
^^  cannot  you  tell  me  how  you  are  earning  your  money  ?  " 
**  There  are  secrets  in  all  trades,"  said  Mr.  Smith.. 
**  There  is  no  secret  in  mine,"  retorted  Mr.  Rodewald, 
^^ndl  don't  believe  there  is  in  yours,  only  you  choose  to 
^Jce  a  mystery  about  the  matter.     The  fact  is,  you  Ka.ve 
^nd  some  richer  aiid^iander  acquaintances,  and^OMdoiiLX. 
'  ^   to  visit  the  insignificant  folks  who  inhabit  TVve  Sivyi%- 
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gery.  Well,  I  did  not  think,  Smith,  you  would  have  been 
the  one  to  teach  the  children  their  first  lesson  in  the 
deceitfulness  of  friendship." 

"The  cap  does  not  fit,"  replied  Mr.  Smith,  speaking 
slowly,  "  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  wear  it  if  I  would ;  you 
are  doing  me  an  injustice.  There  is  nowhere  I  like  so 
much  to  go,  which  I  feel  so  much  resembles  home,  as  that 
dear  little  place  amongst  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups." 

"  I  believe  you  are  speaking  honestly  1 "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Rodewald,  mollified. 

"  You  may  believe  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  come  down  with  me  this  afternoon." 

"  I  cannot ;  but  the  first  afternoon  I  have  at  my  disposal 
I  will  go  round  to  your  office,  and  communicate  the  pleas- 
ing fact.     You  can  but  refuse  to  house  me." 

Mr.  Rodewald  laughed  "That  is  so  likely!"  he  re- 
marked. 

"Well,  at  any  rate  I  will  place  myself  at  your  disposal; 
you  can  do  as  you  like." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  other,  holding  out  his  hand 

This  was  a  way  Mr.  Rodewald  had  He  would  shake 
hands  over  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  existence,  as  though 
entering  into  compacts  likely  to  influence  his  whole  life. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  share  of  this  bargain  that 
Mr.  Smith  found  himself  once  again,  after  an  unusually 
long  absence,  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  Where  he  had 
been  in  the  interipi,  and  how  occupying  himself,  Mr.  Rode- 
wald was  as  wise  or  as  ignorant  as  ever ;  but  the  charm  of 
the  neighbourhood  evidently  remained  undiminished ;  for 
Mr.  Smith  more  than  once  looked  round  the  quaint  little 
rooms  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  and,  as  he  and  his  host 
paced  up  and  down  the  short  avenue  side  by  side,  he  stopped 
now  and  then  to  inhale  the  pure  air,  sweet  with  a  thousand 
fragrant  scents,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  walked  bareheaded, 
letting  the  cool  wind  fan  his  temples. 

It  was,  a  lovely  evening,  and  as  they  walked  the  twilight 
came  gently  on. 

Everything  was  very  still.     Sometimes  when  they  paused 

in  their  talk  they  could  hear  the  plashing  of  the  water 

oveT  the  weirs,  or  the  cry  of  some  night-bird,  or  the  whirr 

and  the  whizz  of  a  distant  tiam  ^^v)ycv%  the  silence,  but 

otherwise  there  was  no  novse. 
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•*  I  have  taken  this  house  on  for  another  year,"  remarked 
Mr.  Rodewaldy  after  one  of  those  conversational  pauses 
which  occur  so  frequently  and  so  naturally  to  talkers  in  the 
country — pauses  when  it  seems  as  though  one  were  listen- 
ing for  something  or  somebody  that  never  comes. 

"  Then  you  are  learning  to  like  the  place,"  commented 
Mr.  Smith. 

"  I  always  liked  the  place;  it  was  the  people,"  amended 
Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  of  course.  Then  you  are  learning 
to  like  the  people  ?  " 

"  You  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  fact,"  observed  Mr. 
Rodewald,  "  but  you  have  fallen  lately  into  a  sort  of  chaff- 
ing manner,  which  some  persons  might  consider  very 
objectionable.  As  a  friend  you  will  not  mind  me  mention- 
ing this,  I  am  sure." 

"  Thank  you ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  obliged.  To  return 
to  our  sheep,  however,  you  are  learning  to  like  the  Reed- 
boumians  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  already  that  I  dislike  being  chaffed." 

"  My  dear  Rodewald,  what  am  I  to  say  to  please  you  ?  " 
remonstrated  Mr.  Smith.  "  You  convey  a  friendly  hint  in 
the  form  of  a  general  statement,  and  expect  me  to  under- 
stand you  imagined  I  was  mocking  you.  Tell  me  your 
meaning,  and  then  I  will  try  to  sympathise.  Are  you  not 
learning  to  love  your  neighbours  as  yourself?  " 

"No,  I  am  not,"  answered  Mr.  Rodewald,  sulkily. 
"There  is  nothing  to  love  in  them." 

"  As  a  rule,  I  remark  that  persons  dislike  those  they  do 
not  know." 

"As  a  rule,  /  remark  I  dislike  persons  I  do  know," 
retorted  Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  You  are  doubtless  quite  right ;  but  I  am  still  unable  to 
comprehend  why,  under  the  circumstances,  you  propose  to 
remain  on  here.  It  is  inconvenient  for  your  business ; 
there  are  plenty  of  little  places  round  London  that  would 
suit  you  just  as  well,  and  be  much  more  accessible.  I 
remember  last  winter  you  were  always  grumbling  about  the 
roads,  or  the  water,  or  the  darkness,  or  the  rain  ;  and  as 
winter  will  be  upon  us  again  ere  long,  I  really  feeV  aX.  \o^\. 
to  ima^ije  why  you  elect  to  stByin  so  remote  a  \0ca\vt5?' 

*' Look  here,  Smith/'  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  5topp\tv%  va\^ 
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leisurely  saunter,  to  the  end  that  he  might  make  his  ad- 
dress more  impressive,  "  did  you  ever  know  me  beaten  in 
anything  I  set  my  heart  upon  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  been,"  answered  Mr.  Smith ; 
**  but  I  confess  I  cannot  recollect  such  an  occurrence." 

"  And  you  never  will,"  retorted  Mr.  Rodewald,  triumph- 
antly. 

"  To  apply  the  statement,"  suggested  his  companion. 

'*  I  do  not  mean  to  let  Reedboume  beat  me.  I  mean  to 
make  Reedbourne  acknowledge  me,  treat  me  as  a  person 
worth  its  notice,  respect  me,  love  me,  fear  me,  which  you 
like,  anything  except  ignore  me.  If  it  takes  twenty  years 
— why,  I  will  spend  twenty  years  in  compassing  my  object 
Do  you  understand  now  why  I  elect  to  stay  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  answered  Mr.  Smith  slowly,  shivering 
a  little  as  he  spoke. 

Though  he  had  been  in  this  man's  power  and  used  not 
wholly  ungently,  he  never  could  repress  a  shuddering  sense 
of  fear  when  Mr.  Rodewald  showed  the  worst  side  of  his 
nature. 

*'  Heaven  forbid  I  should  ever  anger  him,  and  lie  at  his 
mercy ! "  was  the  muttered  thought  which  crossed  the 
mind  of  this  football  of  fortune.  **  It  would  not  fare  well 
with  me." 

"I  cannot  recollect,"  proceeded  Mr.  Rodewald,  com- 
placently, "  that  I  ever  suffered  anything  to  conquer  me ; 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  conquered  by  Reedboume." 

**  So  you  said  before,"  was  Mr.  Smith's  reply. 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  are  smiling  at,"  said  Mr. 
Rodewald  quickly.  "  You  seem  to  find  all  my  remarks 
singularly  amusing  this  evening." 

**  No,  I  do  not,"  answered  the  other.     "  I  assure  you 

they  strike  me  as  anything  rather  than  amusing.     If  I 

smiled,  it  was  only  because  I  was  wondering  how  on  earth 

you  could  consider  such  a  game  worth  any  candle.     What 

sin,  in  Heaven's  name,  have  the  people  here  committed, 

that  you  should  set  out  on  a  crusade  against  them  ?    Why 

cannot  you  be  content  to  let  them  alone,   as  they  have 

most  kindly  left  you  alone  ?    Were  the  case  mine,  I  should 

feel  most  heartily  grateful  to  them  for  their  neglect" 

"Ay,  but  you  and  1  are  two  ^\^«^Ti\.  men.     Nothing 

seems  of  much  value  to  v^^  ^^^  eNW73\^x\Tv^\&^\\sss^TV 
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ance  to  me.  Fame,  success,  riches,  you  would  not  even 
stretch  out  your  hand  to  gather,  if  they  hung  within  your 
reach.  You  are  indolent,  Smith ;  indeed,  if  it  were  not  for 
fear  of  giving  offence,  I  should  say  you  are  lazy." 

"  Pray  do  not  let  the  fear  of  giving  offence  exercise  any 
restraint  upon  your  habitual  candour,"  entreated  Mr. 
Smith.  **  I  need  not  tell  so  astute  an  individual  as  your- 
self that  no  amount  of  fault-finding  can  change  a  sinner 
into  a  saint ;  but  if  it  is  any  pleasure  to  you  to  catalogue 
my  errors,  proceed ;  my  back  is  broad  enough." 

"I  am  sure.  Smith,  you  must  clearly  understand,"  Mr. 
Rodewald  was  beginning,  when  a  shrill  call  from  Miss 
Lydney,  announcing  that  "supper  was  ready,"  proved  a 
welcome  diversion  to  one  at  least  of  the  gentlemen. 

As  was  invariably  the  case  at  The  Snuggery,  the  viands 
were  of  their  kind  admirable. 

"There  is  one  thing,"  Mr.  Rodewald  was  wont  to  re- 
mark, "  that  the  English  can  do,  and  that  is  grow  beef," 
for  which  reason  he  affected  the  familiar  sirloin,  and  the 
succulent  ribs,  and  the  juicy  round ;  preferred  his  plump 
Dorkings  in  all  the  native  simplicity  of  roast  and  boiled ; 
and  eschewed  foreign  kickshaws  as  unnecessary  in  a  land 
where  meat  needed  no  disguise. 

Miss  Lydney  could  have  learned  the  mysteries  of  "  made 
dishes,"  as  she  could  have  learned  anything  else  for  which 
her  brother-in-law  developed  a  fancy ;  but  as  he  preferred 
Eng^h  cookery  to  all  others,  she  had  but  to  exercise  her 
talents  in  one  accustomed  groove. 

**You  are  not  eatmg  anything,  Mr.  Smith,"  she  said 
plaintively,  on  the  evening  in  question.  "  I  am  sorry  there 
is  nothing  on  the  table  you  like." 

"There  is  everything  I  generally  like,"  answered  the 
the  person  so  addressed ;  "  but  of  late,  food  and  I  seem 
to  have  had  a  quarrel     I  am  never  hungry." 

"Fact  is,  Smith,"  observed  Mr.  Rodewald,  "you  have 
been  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  have  grown  too  nice 
to  relish  our  humble  fare." 

Mr.  Smith  turned  and  looked  at  the  speaker,  then  made 
an  unexpected  reply. 

"  What  you  say  is  partly  true,"  he  agreed.     "  1  \v2lv^ 
lately  been  living  in  a  style  as  much  beyond  my  TeQ\i\Textv^Tv\& 
^  mjr  desires,  but  that  would  only  make  me  enjo^  2Lmea\ 


bealth,  of  what  beneht  would  iH 

"  I  think  it  would  be  of  mo! 
answered  Mr.  Smith.  "  But  i 
though  I  am  working  hard  now, 
of  doing  so  for  long.  There  is 
minute  -,  but  the  small  crop 
carried,  and  then — ^why,  I  shsJl 
time  on  my  hands." 

"  Your  friends  are  very  much 
great  work  which  is  occupying  ] 
Rodewald. 

"  I  am  sure  my  friends  are  vei 
negligently. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  why  in  ar 
be  such  mystery — "  Mr.  Rod< 
some  asperity ;  but  there  he  st( 
there  came  a  curious  knockinj 
porch  door,  impatient  and  yet 
person  without,  after  searching 
in  very  despair,  commenced  han 
and,  encouraged  by  the  noise  h 
continue  hammering  till  he  arou 

"  What  the  deuce  is  that  ?  "  i 
down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  It  is  someone  knocking  at 
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But  it  was  not  a  burglar,  or  even  a  tramp ;  spite  of  the 

huge  noise  she  had  managed  to  make,  the  visitor  was 

nothing  more  formidable  than  a  woman,  who,  in  a  very 
shaky  voice  and  in  a  very  nervous  manner,  began, 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb 
you; "the  truth  being  that  Mr.  Rodewald's  sudden  and 
▼eiy  theatrical  opening  of  the  door  had  almost  frightened  her 
out  of  the  few  wits  she  ever  possessed,  and  at  first  rendered 
her  words  almost  uninlelligible. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rodewald,  whose 
naturally  sharp  vision,  aided  by  the  light  of  a  rising  moon, 
made  out  at  once  that  the  speaker  was  no  pauper. 

''I  am  so  sorry ;  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times  I 
am  sure.  I  would  not  for  any  consideration  have  come  to 
a  gentleman's  house  in  such  a  manner ;  but  I  could  see  no 
other  house  near  us,  and — " 

"  Pray  walk  in,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald ;  "  you  seem  to  have 
been  fHghtened."  And,  with  much  courtesy,  he  managed 
to  edge  his  unexpected  visitor  across  the  hall  and  into  the 
dining-room. 

At  a  glance  he  took  in  all  her  apparel ;  rich  silk  dress, 
velvet  mantle,  on^^x  brooch,  gold  watch,  gold  chain,  ex- 
pensive bonnet,  good  gloves. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  so  shocked  to  trouble  you." 

"  No  trouble  at  all,  quite  the  contrary,"  said  Mr.  Rode- 
wald, while  Mr.  Smith  placed  a  chair  for  the  lady,  and  took 
her  in  otherwise. 

Yes  !  he  saw  all  Mr.  Rodewald  had  seen,  and  arrived  at 
a  different  conclusion. 

"  Not  a  gentlewoman,"  he  decided. 

"  I  hope — "  Mr.  Rodewald  was  beginning,  when  she 
got  up  again  and  said, 

"  I  must  not  stop ;  poor  dear,  what  am  I  thinking  of,  to 
sit  down  while  she  is  waiting  for  me  ?  " 

"There  is  some  one,  then,  outside?"  suggested  Mr. 
Smith. 

"  Yes ;  I  will  try  to  tell  how  it  happened.  Dear,  how  my 
heart  beats ! " 

"  Have  a  glass  of  wine,  ma'am,"  interposed  Miss  Lydney, 
and  she  hurried  away  to  procure  that  stimulant. 

"  We  had  left  Miss  Mercer's,"  began  the  lady  uv  ex^\^TW 
tJon,  ^'w&ere  Mrs.  Fosinby  would  insist  upon  slaYvtv?,  to 
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tea,  and  were  hurrying  down  to  the  ferry,  when,  in  crossing 
the  stile  in  the  lane,  she  fell,  I  don't  know  how,  and  hurt 
her  ankle — " 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  inquiringly. 

"And  the  lady,  what  became  of  her?"  asked  Mr.  Smith, 
grasping  facts  more  quickly. 

"  She  is  sitting  in  agony  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  I  don't 
know  how  I  am  ever  to  get  her  home ;  and,  O  dear !  I  am 
so  sorry  to  trouble  you ;  but  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  in 
such  a  dilemma  in  all  my  life  before." 

"  Poor  fool,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not,"  considered  Mr.  Smith, 
but  he  only  said, 

"  Can  you  tell  us  where  your  friend  is,  madam  ?  " 

Sipping  wine,  and  drivelling  on  with  her  poor  ripple  of 
talk,  Mr.  Smith's  sharp  incisive  manner  acted  upon  her  like 
a  douche. 

"  I  will  go  and  show  you,  sir,"  she  answered,  rising  with 
alacrity.  "She  will  be  counting  the  minutes  till  my 
return." 

"  No  doubt,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Smith,  grimly ;  and  then, 
after  a  short  delay,  the  three  set  out  together. 

They  had  to  walk  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  reach- 
ing the  heap  of  stones  indicated. 

From  afar  their  female  companion  screamed  out, 

"  How  are  you  now,  dear?  "  repeating  the  phrase  at  in- 
tervals, till  at  length  a  faint  reply  reached  their  ears. 

"  O  !  is  that  you  ?    I  am  so  glad" 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  walk,  darling?"  asked  the  voluble 
assistant,  as  with  difficulty  the  disabled  woman  was  helped 
to  a  standing  position. 

"  I  will  try,"  was  the  answer,  spoken  in  a  low  plaintive 
voice ;  but  then  there  came  a  scream. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  sufferer.  "  If  I  have  to 
remain  till  morning,  I  must  stay  till  you  fetch  the  carriage." 

Whereupon,  as  Mr.  Smith,  even  in  the  light  of  a  rising 
moon,  saw,  Mr.  Rodewald  pricked  up  his  ears. 

Nevertheless,  since  everything  in  England,  from  a  pony- 
trap  to  a  barouche,  is  styled  a  carriage,  that  gentleman  did 
got  quite  know  what  to  make  of  the  lady  seated  upon  the 
heap  of  stones. 

In  his  uncertainty  he  whispered, 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  Smith  ?    What  can  we  do  ?  * 
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"Carry  her  to  The  Snuggen,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  in 
the  same  low  tone ;  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
went  on,  ''  Mr.  Rodewald  and  I  are  quite  able  to  take  you 
to  a  place  where  you  can  remain  until  a  carriage  is  procured. 
Will  you  permit  us  to  do  so  ?  " 

"O,  pray  do,  love!"  entreated  the  companion,  with  an 
effective  tremolo  m  her  voice.  "  You  know  how  delicate 
you  are,  and  you  would  catch  your  death  of  cold  sitting 
here  any  longer,  and  on  those  hard  rough  stones,  too.  This 
gentleman's  house  is  not  far  away,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
kindly  send  some  one  for  the  carriage." 

"  But  I  feel  so  sorry  and  ashamed  to  give  so  much  trouble." 

"I  can  assure  you  we  feel  honoured  in  being  permitted 
to  assist  you,"  answered  Mr.  Rodewald,  for  whom  weak 
and  delicate  women  really  did  possess  a  great  attraction. 

"If  you  are  quite  ready,  Rodewald,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
who  saw  no  reason  why  this  conversation  should  not,  unless 
he  interrupted  it,  be  carried  on  for  another  hour,  "  I  think 
we  had  better  take  the  lady  to  your  house.  No  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  by  our  remaining  here." 

"  None  whatever,"  exclaimed  the  uninjured  lady.  "  You 
must  let  these  gentlemen  take  charge  of  you,  Ethel ;  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  remain  sitting  here." 

"  Very  well,"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Posinby  \  "  but  indeed  I 
am  grieved  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble.  Could 
not  you,  dear  Miss  Wickenden,  get  me  a  conveyance 
from  somewhere  ?  There  are  surely  flys  to  be  had  in  the 
village." 

But  with  decision  dear  Miss  Wickenden  negatived  this 
proposition. 

"  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  where  any  conveyance  is  to 
be  had  in  the  neighbourhood,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  she,  at  any  race,  did  not  intend  to  run  about  the 
Reedboume  Wilds  on  any  crazy  goose  chase.  "  One  of 
these  gentlemen,  perhaps — " 

"  If  you  will   kindly  make  use  of   my  house — ^"  Mr. 

Rodewald  once  more  began. 

"The  lady  ought  not  to  remain  here,"  capped  Mr. 
Smith.  "When  we  get  her  to  The  Snuggery  she  can 
decide  what  she  wishes  done.  Now,  RodewaJd,  gently; 
yes,  that  is  right  Tell  us,  please,  madam,  if  we  cause  you 
any  pain  or  inconvenience." 
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And  so,  without  another  word,  the  two  men  lifted  their 
burden,  and  under  the  moonlight  walked,  through  a  lane 
bordered  by  thick  hedgerows  enclosing  fields  quite  full  of 
daisies  and  buttercups,  home. 

So,  with  the  steady  march  of  men  accustomed  to  keeping 
step  with  the  rank  and  file  of  every-day  life,  they  strode 
along,  each  busy  with  his  own  thoughts,  but  unconscious 
of  the  change  that  night's  work  was  to  make  in  their  lives ; 
so  quietly  they  paced  sturdily  on,  in  a  silence  only  broken 
by  the  sound  of  their  own  footsteps,  by  the  plashing  of 
distant  water,  and  by  the  babbling  remarks  of  Miss  Wick- 
enden,  to  which  probably  no  one  but  herself  gave  the 
slightest  heed,  and  to  which  certainly  no  one  made  any 
reply. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  THIN  END  OF  THE  WEDGE. 

With  a  lamp  held  high  in  order  to  aid  the  moon  in  her 
efforts  to  light  up  the  scene,  Miss  Lydney  greeted  the  pro- 
cession when  it  reached  The  Snuggery. 

Always  helpful,  quiet,  and  thoughtful,  she  just  glanced  at 
the  white  face  leaning  a  little  over  Mr.  Rodewald's  arm, 
and  then,  without  asking  a  question,  turned  and  led  the  way 
swiftly  across  the  hall  into  the  drawing-room,  and,  motion- 
ing to  the  sofa,  set  the  lamp  down,  and,  after  comfortably 
arranging  the  pillows,  left  the  room  to  seek  such  remedies 
as  were  at  hand. 

For  Mrs.  Posinby  had  fainted.  The  fact  was  patent 
enough,  even  without  Miss  Wickenden's  little  dismayed 
shriek. 

Mr.  Smith  laid  his  fingers  on  the  slender  wrist  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  almost  to  himself, 

"  She  is  but  a  delicate  plant." 

"  A  complete  exotic,"  added  Miss  Wickenden. 

"Requires  care,  I  should  say." 

"Requires,  and  has  it,"  answered  Miss  Wickenden, 
severely.     "  She  is  able  to  command  everything." 

"Except  health,"  conjectured  Mr.  Smith. 
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"Ah,  yes,  poor  dear !  and  something  else  to ;  '*  and  Miss 
Wickenden  sighed  portentously. 
I^she  expected  either  of  the  gentlemen  to  ask  what  the 

other  something  Mrs.  Posinby  lacked  might  be,  she  was 

mistaken. 
It  is  possible  if  Mr.  Rodewald  alone  had  been  present, 

he  would  have  begged  for  further  information,  but  his  friend's 
proximity  deterred  him. 

"What  do  you  think  is   the  matter?"  he  questioned 
instead,  speaking  softly. 

"  I  suppose  the  shock,"  Mr.  Smith  replied.  "  She  is  a 
fmgile  creature  evidently,  and  unable  to  bear  much  pain,  I 
should  imagine,  whether  physical  or  mental" 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  Miss  Wickenden  once  more. 

"  What  can  we  do  with  her  ?  "  continued  Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  Keep  her  here  till  morning,  I  should  say,  if  she  can  be 
induced  to  remain.  I  could  return  to  town  quite  easily  by 
the  last  train. 

**  I  cannot  avoid  hearing  what  you  are  saying,  gentlemen," 
here  interposed  Miss  Wickenden,  with  an  engaging  simper, 
"  but  what  you  propose  is  quite  impossible.  It  is  too  kind 
of  you  even  to  think  of  such  a  thing ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
Mrs.  Posinby  should  return  home  as  soon  as  a  conveyance 
can  be  procured.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  my  not 
fully  explaining  my  reasons  for  such  a  remark,"  added  the 
lady,  feigning  an  enticing  reticence.  "  In  all  families  there 
are  little  secrets,  and — " 

"  Pray  do  not  say  another  word,"  entreated  Mr.  Rode- 
wald reheved ;  for  at  the  moment  he  neither  wished  Mr. 
Smith  to  go  nor  Mrs.  Posinby  to  remain.  "Anything my 
poor  house  contains  is,  I  need  scarcely  add,  at  the  service 
of  yourself  and  friend ;  but,  of  course,  you  must  understand 
the  necessity  for  her  return  home  much  better  than  I — " 

"  Be  silent  now,  please,  for  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Smith ; 
"  I  think  she  is  recovering  consciousness ; "  and  such 
indeed,  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Under  the  remedies  Miss  Lydney,  aided  by  Mr.  Smith, 
had  been  applying,  the  lady's  face  grew  less  deathlike,  her 
lips  parted  slightly,  her  eyelids  unclosed,  and  a  tremor 
shook  her  frame. 

O,   thank  goodness ! "    exclaimed    Miss  Wickenden. 

Ethel  dear,  spedc  to  me ;   don't  be  frightened,  darling. 
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we  are  all  friends  ;  do  you  hear  me,  love  ? — ^you  are  among 
friends,  kind  friends." 

The  look  of  incredulous  amazement  Miss  Lydney  turned 
upon  the  speaker  was  only  equalled  by  Mr.  Smith's  imper- 
turbable solemnity. 

As  for  Mr.  Rodewald,  divided  between  his  desire  of 
knowing  who  his  visitors  really  were,  and  his  anxiety  as  to 
whether  the  lady  could  be  removed,  he  paid  small  attention 
to  Miss  Wickenden's  little  graces. 

With  a  petulant  gesture,  Mrs.  Posinby  moved  her  head 
upon  the  pillow,  and  said,  feebly, 

"Where  am  I?  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  has 
happened?" 

It  was  then  Mr.  Smith,  looking  on,  began  to  discern  that 
even  a  creature  like  Miss  Wickenden  might  have  her  use 
and  object.  In  a  vague  way  he  had  been  wondering  why 
she  was  permitted  to  remain  in  existence,  but  it  became 
clear  to  him  as  he  listened. 

"  I  have  told  you,  darling,"  said  that  lady,  "  you  are 
here  among  friends  ;  you  hurt  your  foot  coming  from  Miss 
Mercer's,  and  it  frightened  you.  We  will  take  you  home 
directly ;  you  would  like  to  go  home,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Like  to  go  home !  of  course.  What  k  the  time  ? 
Louis  will  be  back ;  where  is  my  bonnet  ?  Let  us  return 
at  once ; "  and  she  raised  herself  on  her  arm,  and  attempted 
to  sit  up,  in  doing  which  she  moved  her  ankle,  and  fell  back 
screaming. 

"O,  what  was  that? — ^what  have  I  done?  O,  such 
agony  !    O,  Heaven  ! " 

"Now,  Ethel,  you  must  be  calm,  dear,"  said  Miss 
Wickenden.  "  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  has  happened, 
and  what  we  are  going  to  do.  You  have  sprained  your 
ankle,  and  we  intend  sending  for  the  carriage,  and  making- 
ing  you  quite  comfortable.  Do  not  try  to  move  again,  love, 
till  I  return ; "  and  so  saying,  she  retired  from  the  apart- 
ment, mysteriously  beckoning  Mr.  Rodewald  to  follow  her. 

Taking  advantage  of  their  absence,  Mr.  Smith  knelt 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the 
nature  of  the  injury  was. 

"  l^e  ought  to  have  the  boot  off,"  he  said ;  and,  asking 
for  neither  leave  nor  license,  'ml^ii  ^\0LA^^^\y^<5ts  cut  away 
the  covering,  signing  foi  Miss  "L^j dn^^  Vi\i^^\«3Ku 
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"No  bone  broken,"  he  remarked,  after  a  minute's  ex- 
amination, "and  nothing  dislocated;  merely  a  sprain,  and 
not  a  bad  one — only  she  is  not  accustomed  to  pain.' 

^^^ith  a  sufficiently  expressive  glance.  Miss  Lydney  con- 
veyed her  opinion  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  lady  to  bear 
anything: 

"I suppose  she  can  be  moved?"  she  whispered  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,"  was  the  answer,  spoken 
equally  low.     "  She  will  be  far  better  at  home." 

"I  suppose  she  ought  to  have  the  ankle  bandaged?" 
suggested  Miss  Lydney. 

"She  is  sure  to  have  it  bandaged,  whether  she  ought  or 

not;  doctors  understand  their  patients  pretty  well,"  was 

tiJe  answer.     "  Yes,  I  think  you  might  get  a  bandage,  and* 

1  should  give  her  half  a  glass  of  wme  now.     Pour  it  out, 

piease,  and  I  will  raise  her  up  to  take  it." 

**  Thank  you,  O,  thank  you  1 "  said  Mrs.  Posinby,  sweetly 

and  prettily,  as  he  put  his  left  hand  under  the  pillow,  and 

so  lifted  her  head  the  while  he  held  the  wine  for  her  to 

swallow.     "  How  kind  you  are,  how  very,  very  kind  1 "  and 

sbe  smiled  at  him  as  she  had  been  accustomed  all  her  life 

to  smile  at  people,  and  lay  down  and  closed  her  eyes, 

and   Mr.   Smith   looked  upon  her   less  admiringly  than 

critically. 

Yes ;  he  had  seen  this  sort  of  woman  before,  as,  indeed, 
he  had  seen  most  sorts  of  women. 

"  Of  no  use  to  herself  or  nobody  else,"  he  decided ; 
wherein  Mr.  Smith,  like  many  other  persons  given  to  gene- 
ralise, chanced  to  be  wrong. 

Ere  long  Mrs.  Posinby  proved  that  she  could  be  of  very 
great  use  to  one  person  at  all  events. 

As  Miss  Lydney  was  leaving  the  room  to  procure  the 
bandages,  Miss  Wickenden  re-entered  the  apartment,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Rodewald,  who,  coming  up  close  to  Mr. 
Smith,  said  in  a  low  tone, 

'*  Come  out  with  me ;  I  want  you  for  a  moment" 
They  went  out  together — not  merely  into  the  hall,  but 
into  the  garden. 

By  this  time  the  moon  had  got  well  away  from  the  depiev 
sing  influence  of  a  bank  of  clouds  which  impeded  Vvet  ^1 
£rst  nsing,  and  was  now  shedding  a  calm  and  s\Werj  Vi^X. 
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over  the  landscape,  and  the  two  men  walked  on  under 
her  beams. 

Evidently,  however,  Mr.  Rodewald  was  bursting  with  the 
importance  of  the  tidings  he  desired  to  communicate. 

When  they  reached  the  old  well,  he  could  contain  him* 
self  no  longer. 

"  Smith,"  he  said,  pulling  up  quite  short,  and  laying  a 
hand  upon  his  companion's  arm  to  stop  him  also,  "  do  you 
know  who  these  people  are  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  taken  a  little  by  sur- 
prise certainly,  no  less  by  his  host's  manner  than  by  the 
question  itself.  '^  I  can  hazard  a  guess,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Posinby  is  not  the  Queen  travelling  in  strict  incognita,. and 
Miss  Wickenden  not  one  of  her  Majesty's  ladies-iorwaiting 
to  play  propriety." 

Mr.  Rodewald  walked  on  a  few  steps  offended;  then 
regaining  his  equanimity,  he  said, 

'^Mrs.  Posinby  is  certainly  not  the  Que6n ;  but  she  is  a 
great  power  in  this  neighbourhood.  She  lives  at  View 
Water." 

"  And  where  is  View  Water  ?  Forgive  me,  Rode- 
wald, for  my  stupidity,  if,  indeed,  it  be  stupidity,  but  you 
must  remember  I  am  not  up  in  your  local  celebrities." 

"  And  would  not  be,  I  know,  if  you  lived  here  a 
thousand  years,"  retorted  Mr.  Rodewald,  genially  compU* 
mentary  as  usual  "That  is  precisely  the  difference  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Smith.  Whenever  I  settle  in  a 
neighbourhood,  if  only  for  a  week — "  •    ^ 

*'  Suppose  you  spare  me  all  that,"  suggested  Mr.  Smith, 
cutting  ruthlessly  across  the  self-laudation.  "  I  have  heard 
it,  or,  at  all  events,  something  very  like  it,  before ;  and 
besides,  you  must  not  forget  the  name  of  Posinby  conveyed 
no  sort  of  meaning  even  to  you  ^en  you  heard  it.  Where 
is  View  Water,  and  what  is  Posinby  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  going  to  mock  at  everything  I  say,  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  to  talk  to  you  further ; "  and  Mr.  Rode 
wald  turned  on  his  heel  with  a  gesture  of  displeasure. 

'^ All  right,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Smith;  and  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  garden,  thinking  whether  he  ought  not  to 
leave  The  Snuggery  that  night,  that  moment,  and  never 
cross  its  threshold  more. 

He  was  getting  tired  of  the  airs  this  man  gave  himselL 
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Overworked,  he  felt  more  irritable  than  his  wont,  and  he 

knew  he  should  not  be  able  to  endure  patiently  that  amiable 

mental  rasping  in  which  Mr.  Rodewald  seemed  inclined  to 

indulge. 
''Ihave  been  foolish  to  bear  it  so  long/'  he  considered 

dieaiHyf  walking  with  his  own  sad  thoughts  for  company 

^own  the  pleasant  garden,  his  back  turned  to  the  house, 

where  the  children  were  lying  in  their  little  white^curtained 
rooms. 
"Smith!" 

It  was  Mr.  Rodewald  who  spoke,  and  made  him  start,  so 
suddenly  and  softly  had  he  come  close  to  him  over  the 
moss-grown  path.  "  What  a  touchy  fellow  you  are  1 "  and 
Mr.  Rodewald  put  his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder  almost 
affectionately.  "What  in  the  world  has  come  to  you? 
I>on't  let  us  quarrel.  Of  all  people,  surely  you  and  I 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  quarrel" 

"  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  unless  you  force  a  quarrel  upon 
me,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  standing  quite  stiff  and  self- 
asserting  under  the  moonlight. 

**  The  last  thing  on  earth  I  desire  to  force  on  you  or  any 
other  man,  and  that  you  ought  to  know,"  said  Mr.  Rode- 
wald briskly,  and  then  he  waited  for  a  reply. 

Finding  none  came,  however,  that  Mr.  Smith  usually 
^ib  enough  and  ready  enough,  with  an  acquiescence  or  a 
retort,  remained  resolutely  mute,  he  proceeded, 

"  You  wanted  to  know  about  View  Water.  It  is  that 
lovely  place  half-way  between  Thamesford  and  Hampsfield. 
The  grounds,  as  you  know,  slope  down  to  the  river.  Don't 
you  recollect  a  house  with  a  wide  verandah,  and  French 
windows  opening  on  to  the  lawn,  that  you  stopped  to  admire 
the  first  time  we  ever  walked  along  the  towing-bank 
together  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  I  recollect  it,"  confessed  Mr.  Smith,  reluctantly. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Posinby  lives  there." 
Supposing  he  does,  what  then  ?  " 
Why,  then — don't  you  see,  can't  you  see  ?  "  Mr.  Rode- 
wald began  impetuously;  but  in  a  moment  checking  him- 
self, he  added  reproachfully,  "  it  is  of  no  use  talking  to  you 
in  your  present  mood.  Smith.     I  see  that  plainly." 

Thereupon  Mr.  Smith's  mood  changed,  and  he  began  to 
laugh. 


CI 
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"  Fact  is,  Rodewald,"  he  said,  "  you  ask  sympathy  from 
a  man  on  the  subject  of  these  Posinbys  who  does  not  care 
whether  they  are  living  or  dead,  newly  bom  or  recently 
buried  ;  but  I  will  try  to  sympathise  with  your  desire  to 
profit  by  the  lucky  chance  which  has  brought  Mrs.  Posinby 
and  her  ankle  to  your  house.  I  played  into  your  hands, 
Rodewald,  if  you  remember,  though  indeed  out  of  the 
purest  charity,  since  I  did  not  then  know  who  the  lady  was 
or  how  little  chanced  to  be  the  matter  with  her.  You  should 
have  followed  my  lead  and  insisted  upon  her  remaining  at 
The  Snuggery.    ^     , 

**  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald, 
musingly,  although  indeed  he  had  never  felt  more  sure  of 
anything  in  his  life,  ''and  at  all  events  you  know  that 
woman  who  is  with  her  declared  positively  she  could  not 
stop.     The  question  now  is,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  ought  to  take  your  lead  from  the  lady-in-waiting 
whom  you  so  profanely  indicate  as  '  that  woman.'  What 
does  she  wish  you  to  do  ?  " 

"That,"  answered  Mr.  Rodewald,  "it  would  almost 
require  a  conjuror  to  say.  She  chops  and  changes  about 
till  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  make  head  or  tail  of  what 
she  means.  One  minute  she  wants 'our  doctor'  sent  for 
from  Thamesford ;  the  next,  she  thinks  if  I  would  allow 
'  one  of  your  servants '  to  go  for  a  fly ;  and  the  third  she 
wrings  her  hands,  and  says,  '  O,  dear,  I  never  felt  so  per- 
plexed and  miserable  in  all  my  life  before  I ' " 

"But  the  carriage,"  suggested  Mr.  Smith — "that  at 
least  is  a  fact,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  that  is  a  fact ;  but  the  difficulty  about  it  seems 
to  be  that,  though  at  View  Water  there  are  several  convey- 
ances, there  is  but  one  coachman,  and  he  and  the  only 
other  person  about  the  place  who  can  drive,  except  Mr. 
Posinby  himself,  have  gone  off,  horses,  carriages,  and  all, 
to  meet  Mr.  Posinby  at  Heatherheath  Station.  So  far  as 
I  can  understand,  they  may  have  to  wait  there  for  hours — 
and,  meantime,  here  is  the  lady." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith,  "  she  also  is  a  certainty ;  here 
is  the  lady." 

"  Then  if  I  go  for  a  fly,  I  may  not  be  able  to  procure 
one.  There  is  a  great  party  on  to-night  at  De  Field's,  and 
ten  to  one  there  won't  be  a  disengaged  conveyance  in 
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Rcedbourne.    Like  Miss  Wickenden,  I  feel  wofully  per- 
plexed." 
Mr.  Smith  plunged  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 
,  "Now,  Rodewsdd,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
hint  for  which  I  hope  you  will  feel  truly  grateful     Drive 
^c  lady  home  yourself.     There  is  that  trap  which  you 
cxlubited  to  me  with  so  much  just  pride  this  evening. 
There  is  the  pony,  docile  as  an  old  sheep.     We  can  put  a 
footstool  in  so  as  to  raise  the  injured  ankle,  and  make  Mrs. 
Posioby  as  comfortable  as  if  she  were  in  one  of  the  View 
Water  chariots." 

"  But  the  phaeton  only  holds  two,"  objected  Mr.  Rode- 
wald  "  Miss  Wickenden  could  not  perch  in  the  little  seat 
beliind,  as  Annie  does." 

"Mrs.  Posinby  can  siurely  dispense  with  her  agreeable 
sodety  for  so  short  a  time,  and  out  of  common  decency 
she  must  feel  grateful  for  the  trouble  to  which  you  put 
yourself.  Mbs  Wickenden  probably,  under  such  excep- 
tional circumstances,  will  waive  that  strict  propriety  of 
conduct  she  no  doubt  generally  observes,  and  confide  her 
fair  self  to  my  charge.  We  shall  have  a  charming  walk 
under  the  moonlight  Go  and  suggest  harnessing  the  fiery 
steed,  Rodewald.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  both 
ladies  will  jump  at  the  proposal" 

But  Mr.  Smith  chanced  to  be  mistaken.  Neither  lady 
was  made  of  the  stuff  which  boldly  jumps  at  anything. 
Mrs.  Posinby  murmured  something  about  Mr.  Rodewald 
being  "/a?  kind,"  "/^^  considerate,"  and  then  asked  Miss 
Wickenden,  "What  do  you  think,  dear?" 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  "  dear  "  smiled  and  simpered,  and 
said  she  was  sure  she  did  not  know  what  to  say.  After 
having  made  this  statement,  she  proceeded  at  once  to 
contrsulict  it  by  saying  a  great  deal  She  went  over  all  the 
ground  previously  travelled  for  Mr.  Rodewald's  benefit 
once  again.  She  wondered  whether  Mr.  Posinby  had 
returned  or  whether  he  would  returiL  She  speculated,  in 
the  event  of  his  having  returned,  whether  the  carriage  might 
not  already  have  been  despatched  to  Miss  Mercer's  in  search 
of  them.  Then  she  lost  herself  in  conjectures  as  to  which 
carriage  would  be  easiest  for  Ethel  Afterwards  she 
concluded  it  might  perhaps  be  safer  to  send  for  a  fly ;  and 
finally  she  finished  as  she  had  begun,  by  declaring  th& 
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problem  propounded  too  difficult  for  solution,'  she  did 
"  not  know  what  to  say." 

"  I  Ihink  you  had  better,  then,  let  u$  cut  the.  knot  for 
•you,''  suggested  Mr..  Smith.  "Is  it  really  impossible  for 
you  and  Mrs*  Posinby  to  remain  here  until  to-morrow 
morning,  supposing  a  message  be  sent  to  View  Water 
explaining  whexe  you  are  and  what  has  happened  ?  " 

On  this  pointy  if  upon  no  mother.  Miss  Wickenden  felt 

positive : 

"  Mrs.  Posinby  could  not  remain.^  - 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  were  you,  Rodewald,  I  should  put  the 
pony  in  at  once,** 

"Really?" 

"  Really,  I  think  these  ladies  cannot  do  better  than 
trust  to  you  to  do  the  very  best  in  your  power  for  them 
under  the  circumstances." 

"  They  may  be,  -indeed,  quile  certain  I  shall  do  that," 
answered  Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  The  matter  is  decided,  then.  You  drive  Mrs.  Posinby 
home." 

Immediately  the  matter  was  thus  settled  for  tliem  the 
ladies  became,  not  merely  tranquil,  but  thankful;  and 
while  Mr.  Rodewald  went  ostensibly  to  have  "  the  horse 
put  in,"  but  really  to  perform  that  duty  for  himself,  they 
were  fervent  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness shown. 

Miss  Wickenden  especially  was  very  gushing  concerning 
'■  Mr.  Smith's  goodness  in  offering  to  walk  with  her  aU  that 
long  way  home. 

"  It  will  be  quite  rcwnantic,"  she  declared,  "  crossing  the 
ferry  by  moonlight  That  reach  of  the  river  just  by 
Thamesford  is  simply  lovely,  but  no  doubt  you  know  it 
well  Gentlemen  always  do  know  so  much  more  about  a 
neighbourhood  than  ladies.  We  drive  tpo  much,  and  it  is 
a  pity,  for  walking  is  a  much  more  healthful  exercise.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  think  so  too." 

"  Well,  yes,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith,  "one  must  do  that,  I 
suppose,  remembering  that  driving  is  no  exercise  at  all" 

"  And  we  can  call  on  our  doctor  as  we  pass  through 
Thamesford,  and  ask  him  to  come  on  at  once  to  View 
Water.  It  will  not  take  us  three  minutes  out  of  our  way- 
it  wiU  not  indeed,"  said  Miss  Wickenden,  eagerly,  as  though 
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sheimagmed  Mr.  Smith  might  offer  some  violent  objection 
to  her  plan.    "  Will  it,  Ethel  dear  ?  " 

No,  Ethel  said,  she  did  not  think  it  would,  but  she  felt 
shocked  to  consider  the  inconvenience  to  which  she  was 
putting  every  one;  whereupon  Mr.  Smith  hastened  to 
^ure  her  he  should  enjoy  a  walk  on  such  a  lovely  night, 
^d  that  he  was  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  be  of  the 
slightest  service  to  her  or  her  friend ;  then,  feeling  he  was 
growing  somewhat  tired  of  the  iteration  of  pretty  phrases 
^d  sweet  speeches,  he  remarked  that  he  would  go  and  see 
if  the  phaeton  was  at  the  door,  and  by  virtue  of  this  excuse 
ieft  the  visitors  alone  with  Miss  Lydney. 

To  get  out  of  that  atmosphere  of  conventionality  and 
affectation  was  to  him  like  passing  from  a  stifling  room 
ioaded  with  heavy  perfumes,  into  the  pure  grateful  cold  of 
a  dear  bracing  day. 

''How  can  men  live  with  women  of  that  kind  and  keep 
their  senses  1 "  he  marvelled  as  he  strode  off  towards  the 
yard,  where  Mr.  Rodewald  stood  bareheaded,  struggling  to 
harness  the  pony — ^an  operation  in  which  he  seemed  a  little 
less  at  home  than  might  have  been  the  case  had  some  one 
asked  him  to  amputate  an  arm. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Smith,  advancing  in 
the  moonlight ;  "  the  pony  seems  a  trifle  restive." 

"  Restive  I "  repeated  Mr.  Rodewald,  in  a  tone  of  the 
direst  contempt  for  his  friend^s  poor  verbal  assortment. 
''  He  won't  stand  still  a  minute.  I  cannot  think  what  is 
the  matter  with  him." 

**  What  are  you  trying  to  do  ?  "  asked  the  other. 
**I  want  to  get    this  on,"  explained   Mr.   Rodewald. 
"  How  does  the  confounded  thing  fit  ?     How  the  deuce  is 
one  to  thrust  that  over  a  horse's  head  ?  " 

**  Let  me  try,"  said  Mr.  Smith ;  and  in  a  trice  he  had 
the  collar  on  the  pon/s  neck,  and  was  patting  the  animal, 
who  stood  steady  enough  under  more  efficient  handling. 

"  O,  that  is  how  you  do  it,  is  it  ?  "  remarked  Mr.  Rode- 
wald ;  "seems  easy  enough  when  you  turn  it  upside  down." 
"  Yes,  quite  easy,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith,  finishing  that  small 
harnessing  matter,  of  which  his  host  evidently  knew  nothing. 
"  Let  me  back  him  into  the  shafts — so,  so ;  quiet,  my 
man.  Should  you  like  me  to  drive  Mrs.  Posinby  home, 
Rodewald  ?  " 
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"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  decisive  reply.  "  Why  should 
I  wish  you  to  drive  her  ?  " 

"  O,  I  didn't  know — I  thought  perhaps  you  might  enjoy 
a  tete-d-tite  and  walk  by  moonlight  with  Miss  Wickenden." 

"  Don't  be  absurd ! "  entreated  Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  Such  an  opportunity  may  never  again  present  itself," 
persisted  Mr.  Smith,  taking  St.  George — so  the  pony  was 
modestly  called — ^by  the  head  and  leading  him  gently  in 
the  way  he  should  go. 

"Then  make  the  most  of  it,"  retorted  Mr.  Rodewald, 
whose  self-pride  had  been  very  sorely  galled  by  his  friend's 
offer.  "  If  you  imagine  because  I  am  not  quite  as  au  fait 
at  harnessing  a  horse  as  any  stable-helper,  that  I  cannot 
drive  one,  you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

"  He  is  a  nice  little  pony,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  discreetly 
begging  the  question  at  issue,  ''and  I  daresay  can  go. 
Will  he  stand,  or  shall  we  ask  Miss  Lydney  to  hold  him 
while  we  carry  out  Mrs.  Posinby  ?  " 

"He'll  stand  right  enough,"  answered  Mr.  Rodewald, 
sulkily. 

St.  George,  however,  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to 
stand,  and  Miss  Lydney 's  services  were  accordingly  pressed 
into  the  service. 

"  What  a  heavenly  night ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Wickenden, 
as  she  put  one  corner  of  a  rug  over  her  friend.  "  Dear 
Ethel,  how  anxious  I  shall  be  till  I  see  you  safe  home ! 
And  O !  how  are  we  ever  to  thank  these  gentlemen  suffi- 
ciently for  their  kindness  ?  Is  the  foot  comfortable,  love  ? 
You  are  certain  you  will  not  be  cold  ?  Well,  then,  gjod- 
bye  for  the  present ;  we  shall  of  course  reach  View  Water 
before  you  can  get  there.  Poor  darling,  what  a  drive  it  is 
for  you  ?  " 

"  Open  the  gate,  will  you,  Smith  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rodewald, 
with  some  asperity,  cutting  short  these  amenities.  "  Now, 
Mrs.  Posinby,  if  you  are  quite  ready  ! " 

"  Heaven  send,"  thought  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  stood  looking 
up  the  dusty  road  stretching  away  white  under  the  moon- 
light, "the  steed  understands  his  work  better  than  his 
master,  or  else  Mrs.  Posinby  may  chance  to  go  home  with 
a  broken  neck  as  well  as  a  sprained  ankle.  And  now  for 
the  fair  Wickenden." 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

T^TE-X-TfeTE. 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  hurry,"  remarked  that 

fascmting  enslaver,  as   Mr.   Smith,  with  natural,  if  un- 

gallant,  haste,  began  striding  along  towards  Thamesford 

feny  as  though  shod  with  seven-league  boots.     "  It  will 

take  them  a  considerable  time  to.  drive  round  by  Hamps- 

held,  as  they  must  do  perforce,  more  particular  with  that 

dear  tiny  little  pony.     I  can't  tell  you  how  kind  I  think  it 

was  of  you  to  offer  to  come  all  this  weary  distance  with  mc. 

I  only  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  prove  my  gratitude." 

"  You  can,  madam,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  with  startling 
emphasis. 

"  In  what  way  ? — ^pray  command  me,"  she  exclaimed. 

"By  saying  not  another  word  about  the  matter,"  he 
answered. 

"  How  ready  !  how  gallant !"  Miss  Wickenden  murmured, 
in  a  rapturous  S0f/(f  voce,.  "  O,  what  a  night,"  she  continued, 
**  now  confess  you  consider  it  too  lovely." 

"  It  is  a  nice  sort  of  night,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith,  speaking 
critically,  as  though  he  were  reviewing  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  poetical,"  she  suggested. 

"  No  one  ever  accused  me  of  being  so." 

It  is  hard  work  for  even  the  most  romantic  lady  who  ever 
stepped  unwillingly  across  the  threshold  of  middle  age  to 
keep  up  a  conversation  of  this  sort  with  an  unromantic 
swain,  and  accordingly,  after  a  pensive  little  sigh,  Miss 
AVickenden  abandoned  the  endeavour,  and  betook  herself 
to  other  themes. 

"  You  know  View  Water  well,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  began, 
feeling  her  way  delicately. 

**  I  have  never  been  in  the  grounds,"  he  answered,  "  but 
I  have  seen  them  from  this  side  of  the  river.  It  seems  a 
very  nice  place." 

"  A  dream  property  I "  she  ejaculated  ;  "  it  is  beautiful 
as  a  nook  in  fairyland.  We  have  not  been  there  long.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  Mrs.  Posinby's  father — Mr. 
Harridge — ^resided  at  View  Water,  and,  except  for  a  flying 
visit,  we  rarely  came  down." 
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Mr.  Smith  inclined  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of  these 
confidences.  It  was  kind  of  the  lady  to  make  them,  but 
naturally  he  did  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  Harridge- 
Posinby  arrangements  as  the  persons  composing  those 
households.  ' 

"No;  we  were  here  but  seldom,"  proceeded  Miss 
Wickenden  ;  "  towards  the  last  it  was  very  painful  for  Ethel 
(Mrs.  Posinby)  to  come  at  alL  The  old  man  was  a  sad 
object ;  he  had  softening  of  the  brain,  and  palsy,  and  was 
paralysed,  and,  O  dear,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  tell  you  one 
half  the  diseases  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  Sad  does 
not  it  seem  ?  and  he  had  everything  money  could  buy ! 
Everything,  poor  man !     But  money  cannot  buy  health." 

This  was  happily  so  obviously  true  a  statement  that  Mr. 
Smith  felt  safe  in  saying  that  "  indeed  it  could  not" 

"  Ah,  I  felt  you  would  agree  with  me  ! "  recommenced 
the  lady.  "  I  have  the  most  wonderful  intuition  about 
people.  Sometimes,  do  you  know,  it  quite  frightens  me. 
I  go  into  a  room  full  of  company — full  of  persons  who  are 
total  strangers  to  me — and  I  can  tell  in  an  instant  which  of 
them  I  shall  find  sympathetic  and  which  antagonistic 
Ethel  is  often  quite  amused.  "Show  me  your  latest 
affinity,"  she  frequently  says,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  never 
wrong — my  instinct  never  deceives  me.  The  moment  I 
heard  your  voice  this  evening  I  felt  I  trusted  it ;  I  felt  your 
nature  was  in  accord  with  mine.     Strange,  was  not  it  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Smith  not  merely  so  strange,  but  so 
terrible,  that  he  could  only  receive  the  news  in  grim 
silence,  which  the  lady,  perhaps,  mistook  for  pleasure,  as 
she  proceeded  almost  without  a  break : 

"  Now  there  is  Ethel's  husband ;  between  him  and  my- 
self there  has  always  been  what  I  may  call  a  sort  of 
repulsion ;  that  is  a  strong  word  to  use,  but  it  is  not  too 
strong.  We  exercise  a  kind  of  centrifugal  power  upon 
each  other ;  don't  laugh  please,  Mr.  Smith,"  for,  indeed, 
Mr.  Smith  was  laughing  at  his  own  thoughts;  "it  is  a 
positive  and  lamentable  fact.  If  I  know  him  to  be  in  the 
drawing-room,  for  instance,  I  go  into  the  library ;  and  if  he 
sees  me  in  the  garden,  he  at  once  walks  into  the  shrubbery." 

"  That  must  be  awkward,  living  under  the  same  roof," 
hazarded  her  compamoiv,  tee\m^  \i^  ^^  ^sc^^sted  to  say 
something. 
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"  ^ost  awkward — dear  me,  how  troublesome  these  stiles 

^  •    0,  thank  you !    As  I  was  saying,"  continued  Miss 

Wickenden,  after  the  short  diversion  caused  by  having  to 

sunnount  a  stout  fence  imperfectly  furnished  with  a  rickety 

step—"  as  I  was  saying,"  she  proceeded,  ambling  along  the 

^eJd-path,  while  Mr.  Smith  walked  on  the  grass,   "  Mr. 

Posinby  and  I  cannot  get  fond  of  each  other.     Strange,  is 

it  not  ?  for  he  is  a  general  favourite,  and  I — I  <io  not  think 

I  am  very  disagreeable." 

As  she  paused  for  a  reply,  Mr.  Smith  had  no  option  save 
to  murmur, 
"  Quite  the  contrary." 

"  You  would  scarcely  believe  it,"  said  Miss  Wickenden, 
**but  sometimes  he  is  absolutely  rude  to  me.  The  other 
day  he  actually  referred  to  me  as  a  cat — as  a  cat^  Mr. 
Smith,  I  assure  you.  I  said  to  him  quietly — I  try  sdways 
to  be  quiet,  even  under  the  greatest  provocation :  *  Mr. 
Posinby,  you  forget  both  what  is  due  to  me  and  to  your- 
sel£  Were  it  not  for  the  love  and  affection  I  feel  for  your 
dear  wife  I  should  leave  the  house.'  " 

Miss  Wickenden  stopped,  evidently  expecting  Mr.  Smith 
to  ask  what  the  unappreciative  Mr.  Posinby  thought  of 
this  remark ;  but  finding  her  companion  would  not  lead  up 
to  the  desired  point,  she  was  forced  to  make  it  for  herself. 
"  And  then,"  added  Miss  Wickenden,  "  instead  of  apolo- 
gising— instead,  even  if  he  were  ashamed  to  do  that,  of 
maintaining  silence — he  said,  *  I  only  wish  you  would  ! ' 
Think  of  it,  Mr.  Smith — I,  who  have  been  to  his  wife  more 
than  any  sister." 

She  was  so  visibly  affected  that  Mr.  Smith  felt  constrained 
to  entreat  she  would  not  think  any  more  about  it — ^that  she 
would  endeavour  to  dismiss  so  painful  a  subject  from  her 
mind. 

"  I  am  very  foolish,  I  know,"  she  confessed,  applying  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "  but  I  feel  it  all  so  terribly  for 
poor  Ethel  Dear  me  !  where  is  the  path  ?  What  a  poor 
weak  creature  you  must  consider  me,  Mr.  Smith  I " 

Whether  he  did  or  not,  Mr.  Smith  was  obliged  to  offer 
her  his  arm. 

Hitherto  he  had  hoped  such  an  attention  mvgtit  b^  d^Sr 
pensedwith;  hut  as  Miss  Wickenden^  busy  with  ^et 'srcoti^, 
her  tears,  and  her  handkerchief,  showed  evident  ivgwa  o^ 
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Straying  from  the  beaten  way,  slipping  into  drains,  and  other- 
wise disregarding  the  small  perils  of  their  route,  no  choice 
remained  save  to  rush  to  her  rescue  by  tendering  such  polite 
service  as  he  had  at  command. 

Before  they  reached  the  ferry  Mr.  Smith  was  in  p>ossession 
of  Mrs.  Posinb/s  history. 

"An  only  child,  an  elderly  father's  darling,"  to  quote 
the  narrator,  "she  caught  Mr.  Posinby's  fancy  on  the- 
rebound." 

"  Why," exclaimed  Miss  Wickenden,  "such  a  fate  should 
have  been  reserved  for  her.  Heaven  only  knows  ;  there  are 
many,  very  many  things  in  this  world  which  seem  to  me 
simply  unintelligible.  Ah,  I  knew  you  would  agree  with 
me ! "  she  added,  as  Mr.  Smith  muttered  some  remark 
signifying  he  was  not  at  all  astonished  at  that. 

The  lady  who  had  reigned  supreme  in  Mr.  Posinby's 
heart  jilted  or  rejected  him  (Miss  Wickenden*s  history,  like 
many  a  better  one,  was  furnished  with  such  copious  notes 
that  it  frequently  became  obscure,  not  to  say  incoherent) ; 
and,  while  still  smarting  under  the  indignity,  he  chanced  to 
become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Harridge. 

No  one  could  accuse  Miss  Wickenden  of  undue  reticence, 
when  the  antecedents  of  friends  formed  the  theme  of  her 
discourse ;  and  accordingly,  ere  long,  Mr.  Smith  learned 
that,  although  Mr.  Harridge  "  was  as  good  as  gold  " — "  one 
of  Nature's  nobility  " — and  "  liberal  as  a  prince,"  the  world 
never  regarded  him  "  quite  as — & — ^well,  as  what  is  conven- 
tionally called  a  gentleman." 

"  He  had  risen,"  confessed  Miss  Wickenden,  with  a  sigh, 
"  and,  like  all  persons  who  have  risen,  he  perhaps  overrated 
the  social  position  of  those  who — who — " 

"  Have  not  risen,"  suggested  Mr.  Smith. 

"I  daresay  we  mean   the  same   thing,"   she    replied, 
"  though  you  have  not  exactly  caught  the  phrase  which  hasj 
eluded  me.     Poor  dear  man,  he  fancied  if  he  could  onl] 
secure  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  born  in  the  purple,  if 
may  so  express  myself,  and  possessing  the  entrU  to  grej 
houses,  he  should  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for.     Who  wi 
that  clever  creature  who  said  something  about  our  '  maku 
whips  to  scourge  ourselves '  ?     But  no  matter ;    I   01 
mentioned  it  because  it  seemed  to  me  so  applicable  to 
Mr.  Harridge.     Kind  old  soul,  he  knotted  quite  a  cat^ 
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tune-tails  for  his  back  when  he  began  to  ask  Mr.  Posinby 

to  Ac  house/* 
Once  again  Miss  Wickenden  paused,  and  once  again  Mr. 

Smith  asked  no  question. 
With  his  face  graver  than  ever,  his  eyes  looking  straight 

before  him,  his  arm  at  the  lad/s  service  merely  as  a  piece 
*  of  wood  might  have  been,  and  his  loose  stride  accom- 
modating itself  with  difficulty  to  his  companion's  mincing 
walk,  he  looked  as  unlike  a  person  desirous  of  listening  to 
a  confidence  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

In  fact  he  hated  his  companion's  chatter,  and,  if  he  had 
known  how  to  stop  it  without  absolute  discourtesy,  would 
have  requested  Miss  Wickenden  to  tell  him  nothing  further 
concerning  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Posinby. 

Some  vague  idea  of  this  fact  seemed  to  occur  to  Miss 
Wickenden,  for  she  said, 

**  I  fear  my  story  wearies  you." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered;  "but  you  must  remember 
that  I  am  a  total  stranger  to  your  friends  and  their  affairs." 

This  he  said  with  some  emphasis,  hoping  she  might  take 
the  hint  he  desired  to  convey. 

"  That  is  very  true,"  answered  Miss  Wickenden,  "  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  the  greatest  stranger  could  avoid  feeling 
interested  in  Mrs.  Posinby.  You  see  her  now,  gentle, 
amiable,  beautiful,  delicate,  and  you  think  how  charming 
she  is,  but  you  can  never  imagine  what  she  was  as  a  girL 
I  have  known  her  all  her  life,  I  may  say.  Really,  I  am  a 
few  years  her  senior,  though  no  one  looking  at  her  poor 
worn  face  would  imagine  the  fact 

**  We  were  at  school  together,"  she  hurried  on,  almost 
without  a  pause,  finding  Mr.  Smith  once  again  mute,  "  and 
formed  a  friendship  from  the  first,  though  our  condition 
was  scarcely  equal.  /,"  proceeded  the  lady,  "was  poor — 
she  was  rich  ;  my  parents  had  gone  down  in  the  world — her 
parents  had  risen ;  /was  in  an  inferior  position — she  was 
in  a  superior ;  /  was  a  despised  teacher — she  a  flattered 
heiress ;  yet  we  formed  an  enduring  friendship." 

At  this  juncture  Mf.  Smith  managed  to  utter  a  few  words 
signifying  that  such  a  friendship  was  creditable  to  both 
parties ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  Miss  Wickenden  proceeded 
to  tell  how,  when  dear  Ethel  left  school  for  good,  her  kind 
generous  father  asked  her — the  despised  teacher — to  come 
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and  take  up  her  home  at  View  Water.  A  paradise  she 
described  that  place — a  perfect  paradise,  till  Mr.  Po^nbj, 
in  an  evil  hour,  made  his  appearance  in  the  English  Eden. 

"  The  old  man's  vanity  was  flattered ;  Ethel  fell  in  love, 
Mr.  Posinby  and  she  married.  Mr.  Harridge  paid  his  son- 
in-law's  debts,  and  made  the  young  couple  a  handsome 
allowance;  and,  though  things  did  «ot  proceed  very 
happily,  they  at  least  proceeded  decently  until  poor  Mr. 
Harridge  was  attacked  with  the  Illness  which  left  him 
imbecile.  Then,  when  it  was  quite  certain  whatever  dis- 
position he  had  made  of  his  property  could  never  be 
altered,  Ethel's  husband  cast  all  restraint  to  the  wind.  I 
could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Smith,  how  he  behaved." 

"  Pray  do  not  try,"  entreated  Mr.  Smith,  alarmed. 

"  I  may  say  he  began  to  live  on  racecourses,  and  to  herd 
with  the  lowest  of  mankind,"  proceeded  Miss  Wickenden, 
determinedly. 

"And  Mr.  Harridge,  did  he  livelong?"  asked  Mr.  Smith, 
trying  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Yes,  poor  soul,  he  did,  a  sort  of  death  in  life ;  but  at 
last  we  were  sent  for  all  in  a  hurry.  He  was  gone ;  and 
Mr.  Posinby,  though  he  tried  to  veil  his  real  feelings  under 
a  mask,  walked  about  View  Water  thinking,  I  know,  he 
would  have  the  ball  at  his  feet." 

"  And  he  found  he  had  not,  I  suppose  ? "  conjectured 
Mr.  Smith ;  there  was  a  shrewish  bitterness  in  Miss 
Wickenden's  speech  which,  for  the  moment,  really  aroused 
his  curiosity. 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  lady.  "Ethel  was  not  so 
destitute  of  friends  as  he  supposed.  He  might  have  hood- 
winked her,  but  he  could  not  hoodwink  those  who  had  her 
interest  at  heart.  Civility  is  cheap,  Mr.  Smith,  but  people 
forget  that  sometimes  when  the  memory  might  be  useful, 
and  remember  it  when  too  late." 

"  A  very  true  remark,"  observed  Mr.  Smith. 

"When  the  will  came  to  be  read,"  proceeded  Miss 
Wickenden,  "  Mr.  Posinby  found  that  not  one  shilling  of 
Mr.  Harridge's  money  was  left  at  his  disposal.  More  than 
that,  Mrs.  Posinby  has  merely  a  life  interest  in  the  property. 
If  she  have  no  children,  everything  goes  to  a  distant 
relative  who  wished  to  marry  her  and  whom  she  refused." 

"And  are  there  any  children  ? '« 
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"No^not  any.* 

''And  Mr.  Posinhy  is,  I  presume,  dependent  on  his 
wife?" 

"Totally  dependent;  but  you  need  not  pity  him." 
added  Miss  Wickenden,  noticing  the  "Poor  devil!"  exr 
pression  on  Mr.  Smith's  face.  "He  has  the  cream  of 
everything ;  he  is  master  if  she  is  heiress ;  he  rules  if  she 
reigns.  EUiel  is  gentleness  personified ;  she  would  do  any- 
thing on  earth  he  asked  her ;  if  it  were  in  her  power  to 
beggar  herself  she  would  gladly  do  it  to  please  him. 
Necessary  as  I  am  to  her,  she  would,  even  at  his  bidding, 
get  rid  of  me  if  she  could." 

"  This  household  is  one  that  will  suit  Rodewald,"  thought 
Mr.  Smith,  but  he  merely  strode  on  in  solemn  silence, 
dragging  Miss  Wickenden  after  him. 

"  Mi^t  we — could  we,"  she  gasped,  "walk  a  little  slower  ? 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Smith,  we  shall  be  at  View  Water  hours 
before  the  carriage." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "  I  am  so  ac- 
customed to  walk  alone,  I  quite  forgot — that  is — I  really 
am  very  sorry." 

"You  are  kindness  itself,"  answered  Miss  Wickenden, 
leaning  a  little  on  the  arm  she  held ;  "  ah,  all  men  are  not 
like  Mr.  Posinby.  I  assure  you,  I  believe  if  I  were  sinking 
in  a  morass,  he  would  not  stretch  out  a  finger  to  save  me. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  would  be  glad  if  I  were  dead  1  After 
all,  it  cannot  be  pleasant,  regarding  a  woman  as  an  incubus, 
to  feel  one  is  saddled  with  her  for  life ;  and  Mr.  Posinby 
is  saddled  with  me.  I  am  to  remain  with  Ethel  always, 
unless  I  leave  her  of  my  own  free  will  That  is  the  bitter 
drop,  Mr.  Smith ;  that  is  why  Mr.  Posinby  hates  me." 

**  Here  is  the  ferry,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  quite  relieved,  "  and 
there  is  the  boat  Hold  on  ! "  he  shouted  at  the  pitch  of 
his  voice;  and  the  ferryman,  who  was  just  putting  off, 
backed  to  shore. 

**  We  are  fortunate,"  observed  Mr.  Smith,  gravely,  as  he 
assisted  his  companion  into  the  punt ;  and,  although  Miss 
Wickenden  would  not  have  objected  to  the  distance  being 
greater,  she  simpered,  "  O,  yes,  so  fortunate  1 "  and  then 
began  to  remark  on  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

But  her  companion  scarcely  heard  her.  With  arms 
folded  across  his  chest,  he  was  standing  loolung  at  the 


such  an  hour  and  under  sii 
tastic  beauty  so  enchained  hi 
den's  gushing  observations  fa 

"  It  is  lovely,"  he  thought! 
the  shore,  he  turned  and  walj 

If  any  one  had  asked  hi 
whether  he  was  thinking  of  h| 
that  rexch  of  the  Thames  by  i 

"  You  will  not  mind  our  ju 
said  Miss  Wickenden. 

"  It  is  better  that  we  should 

By  what  seemed  to  Mr.  Sn 
Merton  was  not  only  at  hom 
garden  as  they  approached. 

"  Can  you  come  up  to  the 
Wickenden,  after  she  had  t( 
accident  and  mentioned  Mr. 
remarked  coquettishly  upon  th 
have  caused  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the 
companion's  face  the  while  he 
diately ;  in  fact,  if  you  can  wa 
with  you  now." 

"  O,  we  can't  stop,  we  can 
Wickenden,  alarmed  for  the  c\ 

"  Very  well,  then,"  he  agrees 
Smith  disgusting  readiaesjSr ,  • 


I  frdi.   »«<^« 
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nevertheless,  of  a  merry  eye ;  and  when  he  came  up  to 
Miss  Wickenden  and  her  companion,  and  without  ceremony 
tucked  the  lady's  hand  under  his  arm,  he  turned  that  merry 
eye  towards  Mr.  Smith,  and  so  informed  him  he  understood 
and  enjoyed  the  position. 

"My  dear  lady,"  he  said  to  Miss  Wickenden,  "you 
are  degenerating  sadly :  you  have  forgotten  how  to  walk 
and  learned  how  to  dawdle ;  you  and  I  must  go  out  for 
some  of  those  constitutionals  we  found  so  beneficial  in 
Mr.  Harridge's  time.  Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to 
complain  of  my  racing  you  along  ?  " 

"  And  so  you  did,  doctor,"  she  answered  "  It  was  not 
walking  but  racing." 

"  And  now  tell  me  all  about  this  sprain  over  again,"  he 
entreated.  "  You  were  too  much  flurried  and  excited  just 
now  to  give  me  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  accident  occurred." 

No  request  could  have  been  more  judicious.  Delighted 
to  fight  her  battles  once  more,  Miss  Wickenden  repeated 
the  story  with  much  fuller  details,  and  with  various  addenda 
impossible  for  her  to  relate  as  she  stood  at  his  garden  gate, 
the  while  she  was  longing  to  ramble  ofl*  alone  with  Mr.  Smith. 

Now  that  the  hoped-for  t^te-d-tite  was  impossible,  she 
made  a  very  good  virtue  indeed  of  necessity.  She  began 
at  the  beginning,  indeed  before  the  beginning,  and  added 
many  things  on  to  the  end. 

**  I  think,"  remarked  Dr.  Merton  gravely,  as  they  neared 
the  house,  "I  understand  all  about  it  now;  but  should 
there  be  anything  you  have  left  untold,  Miss  Wickenden, 
jou  can  mention  it  to  me  when  it  occurs  to  you." 

And  Miss  Wickenden  said  she  would.  Five  minutes 
later,  having  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Posinby  had  not  yet  re- 
turned, the  lady  was  busy  as  a  bee,  on  hospitable  thoughts 
intent 

Mr.  Smith  and  the  doctor  must  have  something  to  eat. 
Almost  with  tears  she  entreated  that  at  least  a  tray  might 
be  brought  up. 

"  I  could  not  touch  a  morsel,  thank  you,"  declared  the 
doctor. 

"  Nor  could  I,"  added  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Then  you  must  have  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit ; " 
but  the  doctor  said  he  would  rather  not  have  any ;  and 
once  again  Mr.  Smith  was  of  his  opinion. 
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"  I  think  I'll  take  d.  stroll  along  the  walk  beside  the 
river  till  Mrs.  Posinby  arrives,"  suggested  Dr.  Merton, 
after  he  had  declined  all  Miss  Wickenden's  offers  of  food 
and  drink.  "  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  too,"  he 
continued,  turning  towards  Mr.  Smith.  "  It  is  close  in- 
doors to-night,  I  fancy." 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"Come  along,  then,"  cried  the  doctor;  and  the  two 
men  went  out  into  the  moonlight  together. 

It  was  a  lovely  place — ^lovely  seen  from  the  opposite 
bank,  but  seeming  more  beautiful  still  when  the  visitors 
sauntered  beside  beds  of  roses,  through  arches  of  honey- 
suckle, and  over  closely-mown  lawns  down  to  the  silvery 
Thames. 

"  We  can  sit  here,  said  Dr.  Merton,  pointing  to  a  rustic 
bench  under  a  gigantic  black  poplar  tree.  "  This  point,  I 
think,  commands  the  best  view  of  the  river  to  be  had  from 
the  grounds." 

"You  seem  to  know  your  way  pretty  well  about  the 
place,"  remarked  Mr.  Smith. 

"  I  ought  to  do  so,  at  any  rate.     I  am  here  most  days." 

"  Mrs.  Posinby  looks  delicate." 

"Well,  it  is  not  always  Mrs.  Posinby:  sometimes  it  is 
Miss  Wickenden ;  and  if  it  is  not  Miss  Wickenden  or  Mrs. 
Posinby,  or  both  together,  it  is  Mr.  Posinby ;  or  if  it  is  not 
any  or  all  of  the  three,  it  is  one  of  the  servants.  Bless 
you,  it  is  a  wonderful  house  for  iDness  ! " 

"  Not  healthy  ?  "  said  Mr.  Smith,  inquiringly. 

"  O,  it  is  healthy  enough.  When  people  are  so  inclined, 
it  is  almost  as  easy  to  be  sick  in  one  place  as  another.  I 
suppose  the  secret  of  it  is,  they  have  all  plenty  of  time  to 
be  ilL  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  Being  laid  up  is  a 
luxury  busy  people  can  scarcely  afford  to  indulge  in. 
Posinb/s  ailments,  however,  do  not  proceed  from  inactivity 
— quite  the  contrary." 

"  I  have  never  seen  him,"  remarked  Mr.  Smith,  whose 
tongue  seemed  loosened  since  his  separation  from  the 
fascinating  Wickenden. 

"  He  is  a  good-looking  fellow  enough ;  a  tall,  straight, 
well-made  man,  with  a  devil-may-care  kind  of  expression  in 
his  face.  I  can  remember  him  as  handsome  a  young  chap 
as  I  suppose  you  ever  set  eyes  on — that  was  when  he  came 
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here  first  But  he  has  gone  a  pace  since  those  days.  My 
word !  yes.  To  keep  up  with  him,  a  person  would  need  to 
ride  fast  and  to  ride  far." 

"Extravagant?" 

"Too  mild  a  word,"  corrected  the  doctor.  "Mad,  sir, 
quite  mad  in  his  particular  line.  Took  the  bit  between  his 
teeth  years  ago,  and  bolted  for  ruin,  and  has  been  going 
there  as  hard  as  he  could  gallop  ever  since.  Old  Harridge 
thought  he  made  a  very  good  stroke  when  he  booked  him 
for  Miss  Ethel,  which  only  shows  what  foolish  things  a 
clever  man  can  do  on  occasion." 

"  Was  Mr.  Harridge  clever,  then  ?  " 

"  Wonderfully  clever — wonderfully ;  as  clear-headed  and 
astute  an  individual  as  you  could  find  between  this  and 
London.  Why,  you  may  know  that  in  his  own  particular 
line,  which  was  money-making,  he  must  have  been  some- 
thing out  of  the  common,  when  I  tell  you  he  began  life  as 
boy  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  when  he  died  he  left  this 
place  and  ten  thousand  a  year  behind  him  to  Posinby,  but 
not  the  handling  of  sixpence  of  the  money — ^legally,  I 
mean*  So  far  as  she  is  able,  Mrs..  Posinby  lets  him  have 
pretty  much  his  own  way.  It  is  a  queer  household.  You'd 
say  that  if  you  saw  as  much  of  it  as  I  do." 

"  Shall  we  return  to  the  house  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  in  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  Mrs.  Posinby  will  be  coming  back,  and  my 
friend  may  require  assbtance." 

"Let  some  of  the  men  help,  then — ^parcel  of  lazy 
beggars ;  it  will  do  them  good  to  have  to  hurry  about  a 
little.  By  the  bye,  what  is  your  name,  sir  ?  I  did  not 
quite  catch  it  when  Miss  Wickenden  introduced  us." 

"  Smith." 

"  O,  indeed ! "  said  the  doctor,  as  if  pleased  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  any  gentleman  possessed  of  so  dis- 
tinctive a  cognomen.     "And  where  did  she  tell  me  you 
ved  ?  " 

•*  I  don't  think  she  told  you,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
she  does  not  know  herself.  I  reside  in  chambers  in 
London,  but  happened  this  evening  to  be  staying  with  Mr. 
RodewaJd,  who  has  a  little  place  called  The  Snuggery  at 
Reedboume,  not  a  great  way  from  the  ferry  at  Thames- 
ford" 
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"  What !  the  cottage  where  Turtle  used  to  reside  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"  Have  not  the  faintest  idea  whether  he  did  or  not. 
Mr.  Rodewald  rents  the  house  from  a  Mr.  Cheverley." 

"  Cheverley — Cheverley  ! "  repeated  the  doctor.  "  Yes, 
I  have  heard  that  name.  O,  I  know — a  spare,  shy-looking 
man,  who  seemed  afraid  of  anybody  speaking  to  him. 
Walked  about  a  good  deal,  and  always  carried  a  book. 
Was  reading  for  everlasting.  Granton  knew  him  ;  I  have 
seen  them  together.  Your  friend  is  the  foreigner,  then,  I 
suppose  ?  O  yes,  I  know  The  Snuggery,  as  Turtle  renamed 
it,  very  well  indeed.  The  place  used  to  be  called  Reed 
Cottage.  We  must  be  moving  now,  I  suppose.  There  is 
Miss  Wickenden  wanting  to  know  our  whereabouts." 

And  rising  stiffly  and  reluctantly,  Dr.  Merton  walked 
forward  to  meet  Miss  Wickenden,  who,  with  a  handker- 
chief tied  coquettishly  over  her  head,  came  tripping  acra<;s 
the  moonlit  lawn  to  mform  them  Mrs.  Posinby  and  Mr. 
Rodewald  had  arrived. 

"  Is  Mr.  Posinby  back  ? "  asked  the  doctor,  as  they 
walked  three  abreast  towards  the  house,  along  the  walk 
that  wound  beside  the  river. 

For  answer  Miss  Wickenden  pursed  up  her  mouth  and 
shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  just  as  well  he  has  not  returned,"  remarked  Dr. 
Merton,  philosophically. 

As  they  neared  the  hall-door  Mr.  Smith's  quick  sight 
observed  that  St.  George,  left  for  a  minute  to  his  own 
devices,  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  advancing  upon  an 
arch  of  honeysuckle,  which  he  was  demolishing  with 
unpoetical  appetite. 

**  Ay,  that's  always  the  way  here,"  remarked  Dr.  Merton, 
in  a  tone  of  perfect  conviction.  "  There's  never  a  creature 
to  look  after  anything,  and  yet  one  cannot  stir  a  step  with- 
out tumbling  over  a  servant.  Tie  him  up  to  the  scraper,  or 
one  of  the  pillars,  or  anything." 

"  I  will  stay  with  him,"  answered  Mr.  Smith ;  "  there  is 
no  necessity  for  me  to  go  in." 

And  to  this  decision  Mr.  Smith  adhered,  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Merton's  bluff, 

"Nonsense,  manl  come  along;"  and  Miss  Wicken- 
den% 
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"You"  really  must-^-really,  though,  you  must.  Mrs. 
Posinby  will  be  quite  vexed,  I  assure  you." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mr.  Rodewald,  coming  all  in  a 
hurry  down  the  steps,  found  his  friend  standing  stroking  St 
George's  neck  and  looking  idly  up  at  the  sky. 

"  I  could  not  think  where  you  had  got  to,  Smith,"  he 
said. 

"  I  have  not  been  far  away  either,"  was  the  reply.  "Are 
you  ready  now  ?  " 

"Yes,  quite.  Miss  Wickenden  and  the  doctor,  and 
indeed  Mrs.  Posinby  herself,  were  very  anxious  for  us  to 
finish  our  interrupted  supper  here,  but  I  thought  it  better 
to  refuse." 

"  Much  better,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Would  you  mind  taking  the  reins  going  back  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Rodewald,     "  I  want  to  smoke." 

"  I  will  drive  if  you  like,"  agreed  the  other,  amused  not 
merely  by  the  request,  but  by  the  reason  given  for  making 
it  "Our  dear  friend  has  had  some  rough  weather  with  St 
George  on  the  way  over  here,"  he  considered ;  but  he  only 
said  aloud,  "  Nice  place  this,  Rodewald." 

"  Beautiful,"  was  the  answer.  "  And  what  did  you  and 
your  companion  find  to  say  to  each  other  ?  " 

"  She  did  all  the  talking,  and  did  it  very  foolishly,  as  you 
may  imagine." 

"  Ah  !  she  is  a  very  different  sort  of  person  from  Mrs. 
Posinby." 

"I  do  not  fancy  either  of  them  is  burdened  with  a 
superfluity  of  sense,"  answered  Mr.  Smith. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Rodewald  had  got  his  pipe  well  alight, 
and  volunteered  no  further  observation. 

But  he  kept  his  eye  on  Mr.  Smith,  as  that  gentleman 
instructed  St  George  in  the  way  he  wished  him  to  go,  and 
restrained  several  manifestations  of  self-will  in  which  the 
animal  seemed  disposed  to  indulge. 

"  He  is  a  little  troublesome,  is  he  not  ?  "  said  Mr.  Rode- 
wald, after  one  of  those  encounters. 

"  O,  no ;  the  pony  is  docile  enough,  but  he  has  been 
badly  driven,  I  think." 

A  remark  perfectly  innocent  in  itself,  and  uttered  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  giving  offence. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Rodewald,  regarding  it  as  a  '^^i^cycsai 
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affront,  treasured  the  utterance  in  his  memory,  and  never 
forgot  and  never  forgave  it 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MR.    SMITH   ACTS   ON   IMPULSE. 

*'  It  is  of  no  use  arguing ;  nothing  will  induce  me  to  go." 

Mr.  Smith,  sitting  in  the  sacred  retirement  of  his  cham- 
bers, was  the  spe^er,  and  Mr.  Rodewald,  an  unwelcome 
intruder  upon  his  privacy,  was  vainly  urging  him  to  recon- 
sider his  refusal 

"Come,"  he  said,  "  don't  be  churlish.  I  have  gone  out 
of  my  way  before  now  for  you,  and  you  might  consider  me 
a  little.  It  could  not  do  you  any  harm,  and  it  would  do 
me  some  good." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  benefit  you,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  and  it  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  me.  I  am  not  *  a 
company  man,'  as  you  know,  and  a  dinner-party  of  that 
sort  bores  me  to  death." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  that  sort '  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rode- 
wald, up  in  arms  at  once.  "Some  of  the  best  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  will  be  there." 

"  My  dear  feDow,  don't  you  know  that  the  *  best  people ' 
of  any  neighbourhood  are  my  especial  abhorrence  ?  your 
friend  De  Field,  for  instance." 

"  J!/y  friend  De  Field  I  No,  thank  you ;  he  is  no  friend 
of  mine,  as  I  mean  to  teach  him  the  first  opportunity." 

Mr.  Smith  looked  at  the  speaker  somewhat  curiously, 
but  asked  no  questions.  Dawdling  with  his  paper-knife,  he 
continued : 

"  Well,  friend  or  enemy,  I  suppose  we  may  take  him  as 
the  typical  best  man  of  Reedboume.  The  tradespeople 
worship  him,  the  porters  grovel  before  him,  the  station- 
master  defers  to  him,  the  clergy  regard  him  as  M^  rich  camel 
who  can  certainly  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  His 
progress  through  your  pastoral  neighbourhood  is  a  kind  of 
royal  procession.  All  very  nice  in  its  way — ^very  proper, 
and  so  forth  ;  but  I  ask  you  what  could  De  Field  do  for 
me.     I  am  quite  sure  he  would  not  settle  an  annuity  upon 
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ma  He  could  not  amuse  me,  I  know.  There  is  a  broad 
gulf  fixed,  Rodewald,  between  me  and  people  who  own 
shares  and  keep  big  balances  at  their  bankers',  and  any 
attempt  to  cross  it  only  results  in  the  most  signal  failure. 
No,  it  is  very  kind  of  the  Posinbys  to  ask  me  to  their  house, 
and  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  wish  me  to  go,  but  I  cannot 
do  it." 

''  I  must  say  I  think  youare  throwing  away  your  chances." 

Mr.  Smith  laughed  and  pointed  to  a  pile  of  paper  on  the 
table. 

"  There  lies  my  chances,"  he  answered.  "  Each  page  I 
blot  of  that  means  so  much  money.  If,  like  the  lady  in 
the  fairy  tale,  each  time  I  opened  my  mouth  I  dropped 
rubies  and  pearls,  then  indeed  there  might  be  reason  in 
your  remark,  but  as  matters  are  there  is  none." 
Then  you  will  not  help  me  ?  " 

Help  you,  Rodewald  I  If  I  were  to  do  what  you  ask,  I 
should  only  get  you  into  some  horrible  mess." 

'*  No,  you  would  not.  I  want  some  one  who  can  give 
these  big  folks  as  good  as  they  bring ;  who  would  show 
them  money  is  not  everything.  When  I  am  among  them  I 
seem  tongue-tied.  I  think  afterwards  of  lots  of  smart 
and  telling  things  I  might  have  said,  but  then  it  is  a  little 
too  late." 

" They  carry  too  many  guns  for  you?"  remarked  Mr. 
Smith,  regarding  his  visitor  with  a  certain  interes  t. 

*'  Yes,  I  confess  the  fact,  and  I  cannot  cut  in  as  you 
would  do." 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  it — sorry,  that  is,  I  am  unable  to  oblige 
you  in  this  matter ;  but  I  assure  you  I  should  do  you  discredit 
rather  than  honour.  Nature  never  intended  me  to  sit  as  a 
professional  jester  at  rich  men's  tables,  and  the  bitter  of 
my  tongue  is  not  that  of  olives,  which  adds  piquancy  to  the 
flavour  of  wine." 

"  Then  I  may  tell  Posinby  you  refuse  his  hospitality  ?  " 

"  You  can  tell  Mr.  Posinby  I  distinctly  refuse  to  marry 
the  charming  Wickenden,  which  is  the  service  I  imagine  he 
requires  at  my  hands." 

"  You  mig^t  do  worse.  The  old  man  left  her  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  she  has  at  least  double  that  amount  now." 

"  I  fancy  I  am  worth  more  than  two  thousand  pounds," 
remarked  Mr.  Smith,  thoughtfully. 
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"  It  would  rid  you  of  all  your  creditors. 

"  Ay,  but  it  would  saddle  me  with  a  wife." 

"  A  wife  would  be  the  making  of  you." 

"  Perhaps.  At  the  moment  I  do  not  agree  with  you ;  but 
I  can  think  the  matter  over,  and,  if  I  see  my  way  to  oblige 
Mr.  Posinby,  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know." 

"  You  do  not  seem  in  a  good  temper  this  morning.  Smith, 
and  I  may  as  well  go.  I  suppose  you  will  be  ready  for  the 
twenty-fourth  ?  " 

"  I  hope  to  be  so,"  answered  Mr.  Smith ;  and  Mr.  Rode- 
wald  departed. 

"  He  proposes  helping  that  Posinby  blandly  and  tenderly 
along  the  road  to  ruin,  doubtless,"  soliloquised  Mr.  Smith, 
pulling  a  manuscript  towards  him  and  dipping  his  pen  in 
the  ink.  "  Luckily  it  is  no  business  of  mine ;  and  if  it 
were,  I  conclude  it  does  not  much  matter  in  whose  com- 
pany the  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Harridge  travels 
the  well-beaten  highway.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  like 
Mr.  Posinby.  He  is  such  an  out-and-out  sinner,  just  as 
Rodewald  is  such  an  out-and-out  rogue.  Heavens !  how 
he  has  improved  his  opportunities  there  !  Six  weeks  ago, 
ignorant  that  such  people  existed;  to-day,  the  friend  of 
the  family  ;  consulted  by  the  husband,  confided  in  by  the 
wife,  trusted  by  the  companion,  deferred  to  by  the  servants, 
an  honoured  guest  at  View  Water,  hand  and  glove  with  the 
doctor,  a  favourite  with  the  Thamesford  clergyman.  Cer- 
tainly he  deserves  success,  for  he  works  hard  enough  to 
attain  it. 

Yes,  it  was  quite  true ;  Mr.  Rodewald  had  done  all  Mr. 
Smith  said,  and  more.  He  had  not  only  established  him- 
self at  View  Water,  but  he  was  beginning  to  be  a  power  at 
Reedbourne. 

People  who  had  thought  so  little  of  Mr.  Cheverle/s  tenant 
as  to  regard  him  merely  as  an  intrusive  foreigner  asked 
each  other  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  seemed  so 
intimate  with  Mr.  Posinby, 

The  fact  of  Mr.  Posinby  being  an  out-and-out  sinner  did 
not  neutralise  the  fact  of  his  being  a  cousin  of  Lord 
Metendalis,  and  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  brought  him 
ten  thousand  a  year.  Nay,  rather  his  evil  character  gave 
an  additional  zest  to  the  extraordinary  friendship  he  had 
struck  up  with  Mr.  Rodewald 
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As  for  the  Reedbourae  tradespeople,  they  became  not 
merely  respectful,  but  confidential,  taking  various  oppor- 
tunities of  deferentially  asking  Mr.  Rodewald's  opinion 
about  several  small  matters  in  which  he  was  by  no  means 
too  big  a  man  to  interest  himself. 

"  It  all  means  power,"  he  was  good  enough  to  explain  one 
day  to  Mr.  Smith,  when  that  individual  marvelled  how  he 
could  listen  with  patience  to  the  petty  details  of  some 
fraudulent,  bankruptcy  which  was  exercising  the  minds  of 
the  local  wiseacres.  "  Why,  there  are  lots  of  people  about 
here  who  hold  their  heads  high  enough,  and  who  have 
tried  to  snub  me,  down  in  the  smeared  and  blotted  books 
of  the  pettiest  tradesmen  for  amounts  that  would  astonish 
jou." 

"  Of  course,  if  this  sort  of  thing  interests  you,"  remarked 
his  confidant,  "there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  All  I 
know  is,  it  would  not  interest  me." 

"Perhaps  you  would  be  more  prosperous  if  it  did," 
retorted  Mr.  Rodewald ;  and  as  his  own  worldly  position 
was  too  bad  to  be  disputed,  Mr.  Smith  had  as  usual  to  bow 
his  head  under  the  superiority  of  the  man  who  appraised 
him. 

"  He  will  do  all  I  told  Cheverley  he  would  accomplish, 
and  far  more,"  considered  Mr.  Smith.  "  The  year  is  not 
up  yet,  and  he  has  already  set  his  mark  on  Reedbourne. 
When  he  has  got  half  the  parish  by  the  ears,  and  himself 
constituted  father  confessor  to  the  neighbourhood,  he  will 
be  a  happy  man." 

But,  as  yet  wanting  something  besides  the  two  items 
indicated  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Rodewald  was  not  happy. 

More  than  one  Mordecai  sat  at  his  gate  and  stared  him 
out  of  countenance. 

There  were  still  people,  nay,  there  were  many  people,  who 
as  yet  had  stretched  out  no  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
foreigner.  There  were  still  those  who  neither  noticed  him 
on  the  railway  platform  nor  bade  him  good-day  when  he 
travelled  in  the  same  compartment  with  them.  Mr.  Rivers 
still  "looked  him  over,"  as  though  he  were  a  total  stran- 
ger— as  though  he  had  never  entered  Reedbourne  church, 
as  though  he  had  never  given  a  farthing  to  the  parish 
charities  ;  while  Mr.  Grey's  recognition  of  him,  though  con- 
stant,   was    fitful    in    its    character — sometimes    distaiivt^ 
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Eometimes  more  cordial,  bu  t  never  what  might  be  called 
flattering  in  its  genial  friendliness. 

As  to  Mr.  De  Field — but  ht  the  very  thought  of  that 
individual  Mr.  Rodewald  felt  his  ire  rise  and  master  him. 
He — he  was  the  influence  which  kept  Reedboume  from 
frankly  acknowledging  there  dwelt  amongst  its  daisies  and 
buttercups  a  man  upon  whose  like  that  village  might  never 
look  again.  That  "  beast "  Field — for  so  indeed  Mr.  Rode- 
wald habitually  styled  his  enemy — had  passed  from  silent 
contempt  to  open  warfare. 

When  Mr.  Posinby  invited  him  to  dinner,  he  begged 
before  accepting  to  know  whether  a  fellow  calling  himself 
Rodewald  was  to  be  among  the  guests  ? 

"Because  if  he  is,"  added  Mr.  De  Field,  tersely,  "you 
must  excuse  me;  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  choose  your  own 
acquaintances,  Posinby,  but  I  can't  let  you  choose  mine." 

"  A  most  pestilent  and  insolent  fellow,"  said  Mr.  De 
Field,  when  repeating  the  story  subsequently.* 

Nor  did  Mr.  De  Field's  persecutions  cease  even  at  this 
point.  When  Mrs.  Posinby  invited  Mr.  Rodewald's  girls 
to  a  children's  party  she  had  planned  before  she  knew  Uieir 
father  or  sprained  her  ankle,  Susie  returned  home  almost 
broken-hearted  because  the  mammas  who  were  present  had 
told  their  daughters  not  to  be  too  friendly  with  her  and 
Annie. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  it  oozed  out,  through  the 
communicative  Wickenden,  that  Mrs.  De  Field  had  stated 
Mr.  Rodewald  was  a  "  common  money-lender,"  **  a  person 
whom  really  one  could  not  know,  my  dear." 

"  It  is  quite  necessary  to  say  I  fought  your  brother-in- 
law's  battle,  Miss  Lydney ;  poor  Ethel  was  quite  concerned 
about  what  Mr.  De  Field  said,  and  hoped  she  had  not  been 
too  precipitate  in  forming  Mr.  Rodewald's  acquaintance. 
The  darling,  you  must  remember,  was  brought  up  to  have 
an  overweening  respect  for  rank,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
and,  like  every  one  who  has  no  real  position  of  her  own,  is 
always  afraid  of  compromising  herself. 

"  But  I  soon  reassured  her.  *  Where,'  said  I,  *  could  you 
find  more  perfect  gentlemen  than  Mr.  Rodewald  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Smith?  Only  contrast  the  chivalrous  respect 
of  their  manners  with  the  almost  contemptuous  familiarity 
of  that  man  De  Field.' 
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Those  were  my  very  words,  Miss  Lydney ;  while  as  for 
Mr.  Posbby — it  is  not  very  often  he  and  I  agree  on  any 
point,  but  he  went  with  irie,  heart  and  soul  in  this — what 
he  said  was : 

"  *  So  De  Field  is  going  to  set  himself  up  as  a  sort  of 

licensing  chamberlain  for  Reedboume,  is  he  ?     By ,  he 

sha'n't  have  the  chance  at  View  Water  ! '  a  little  profane, 
perhaps,  but  still  it  showed  a  right  spirit.  Now,  that  is  just 
what  I  like  about  Mr.  Posinby ;  he  is  thoroughbred ;  he  is 
not  to  be  influenced  like  poor  dear  Ethel ;  he  is  stanch 
as  I  am.  When  once  he  takes  a  fancy  he  is  not  to  be 
turned  from  it  by  man,  woman  or  child ;  and  I  am  just  the 
same  :  you  will  always  find  that  in  persons  who  have,  to  use 
a  common  expression,  had  a  grandfather." 

Miss  Lydney  listened  and  sighed.  Perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  she  thought  The  Snuggery  had  been  a  more  com- 
fortable residence  when  acquaintances  possessed  of  grand- 
fathers did  not  seek  to  know  its  inmates ;  but  then,  as  Mr. 
Smith  had  told  her,  "  it  was  written,  it  was  Fate ; "  and 
what  could  she  do  except  submit  to  the  inevitable  ? 

All  this  time,  in  town  and  out  of  it,  Mr.  Smith  was 
working  very  hard,  indeed,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  that 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  month  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rode- 
wald. 

Then  another  of  those  payments  which  had  so  long 
vexed  his  soul  was  due,  and,  strong  in  his  desire  to  free 
himself  from  his  friend's  patronising  exordiums,  he  laboured 
on,  in  town  and  out  of  town,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be 
ready  with  the  amount  required. 

On  the  twenty-first  he  was  possessed  of  the  sum  needed  ; 
and  as  it  would,  he  knew,  be  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
London  for  a  few  days  before  the  twenty-fourth  arrived,  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  City  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
money  he  had  earned  so  hardly  into  Mr.  Rodewald's 
hands. 

It  was  a  blazing  hot  day  in  August;  the  pavements 
seemed  on  fire,  and  the  sun  streamed  straight  into  the  City 
with  a  fine  scorching  heat,  as  though  desirous  of  annihilating 
every  living  creature  passing  through  the  streets.  But  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  mind  the  heat.  Weather  in  any  shape  or 
form  was  a  thing  which  troubled  him  very  little  indeed. 

Rain,  hail,  sun,  snow,  wind,  sleet — all  seemed  mud\  th& 
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same  to  him.  No  man  ever  heard  him  complain  of  the 
weather  God  sent,  and,  for  that  matter,  no  one  ever  heard 
him  complain  either  of  the  evil  fortune  he  had  compassed 
for  himself. 

"  It  must  ring  to  evensong  some  time,"  he  occasionally 
murmured,  when  quite  alone  ;  "  and  I  hope  when  it  does  I 
shall  have  finished  all  my  work." 

On  that  particular  twenty-first  of  August  he  did  not 
chance  to  have  much  work  in  hand,  and  so  he  sauntered 
quite  leisurely  along  the  coolest  side  of  the  streets,  and 
stopped  now  and  then  to  look  at  anything  which  took  his 
fancy  in  the  shop-windows. 

When  he  reached  Mr.  Rodewald's  place  of  business  he 
ascended  the  staircase  slowly,  thinking  as  he  went  of  the 
many  weary  times  he  had  fagged  up  those  stairs  with  only 
money  enough  in  his  pocket  to  pay  the  interest  due,  both 
his  pride  and  his  reason  revolting  against  the  humble-pie  he 
knew  he  would  have  to  swallow  before  the  interview  ended. 

The  door  of  Mr.  Rodewald's  outer  office  stood  ajar — as, 

or  that  matter,  did  the  door  of  the  inner  office  also — ^and 

Mr.   Smith,   perceiving  that   the   usual  boy  was   absent, 

walked  across  to  the  room  labelled  "  Private,"  intending  to 

announce  himself. 

But  almost  on  the  threshold  he  was  stopped  by  the 
sound  of  voices. 

Mr.  Rodewald  had  a  visitor,  and  Mr.  Smith  stepped 
back. 

"  Then  you  positively  refuse  to  help  him  ?  "  It  was  a 
woman  who  spoke — a  woman  whose  voice  sounded  shrill, 
though  not  with  passion. 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  I  must,  Mrs.  Holway.  There  is  no- 
thing more  useless  than  to  try  to  help  a  doomed  man — and 
your  husband  is  doomed  certainly.  It  is  not  in  my  power 
to  assist  you,  because  I  am  merely  an  agent  in  the  affair ; 
but,  if  I  could,  I  tell  you  candidly,  I  should  not  consider 
it  kindness  to  aid  in  deferring  the  evil  day.  You  sec,  each 
hour  you  seem  to  get  deeper  in  the  mire.  Ever  since  I 
first  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  the  same  struggle  has 
been  going  on,  the  same  shifts  have  been  resorted  ta 
When  a  man  gets  hopelessly  involved,  as  your  husband 
evidently  did  years  ago,  there  is  only  one  thing  his  best 
friend  can  advise  him  to  do,  and  that  is  to  cut  the  knot  of 
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his  difficulties  by  meeting  his  creditors.  Believe  me,  in 
Mr.  Holway's  case  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

Long  before  this  speech  was  ended,  Mr.  Smith  had 
retreated  to  the  landing — ^indeed,  to  the  very  head  of  the 
stairs ;  but  the  distance  was  so  small,  and  Mr.  Rodewald's 
voice  so  distinct,  he  could  not  avoid  hearing  every  word  he 
uttered. 

As  a  rule,  confidential  dialogues  are  not  held  with  open 
doors ;  but  still  Mr.  Smith  was  debating  within  himself 
whether  he  had  not  better  descend  to  the  next  landing, 
when  a  question  put  by  Mrs.  Holway  caused  him  to  pause 
in  order  to  catch  Mr.  Rodewald's  answer. 

"  Pray,"  asked  the  lady — ^and  her  question,  heard  in  that 
place,  seemed  most  curious  and  irrelevant — "  pray  do  you 
ever  read  your  Bible  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do  1 "  retorted  Mr.  Rodewald,  indignant  at 
the  doubt  implied. 

From  the  sound  of  the  voices,  Mr.  Smith  knew  quite 
well  that  Mr.  Rodewald,  feeling  this  was  a  case  in  which  he 
might  well  dispense  with  the  customary  civilities  of  ordi- 
nary life,  had  remained  sitting  while  his  visitor  stood. 

In  imagination  Mr.  Smith  could  see  him,  his  coat  flung 
wide,  his  waistcoat  unfastened,  his  cravat  pulled  off,  his 
chair  well  tilted  back,  and  his  fingers  drumming  on  his 
desk,  the  while  he  looked  tranquilly  up  in  Mrs.  Holway's 
face 

Mr.  Smith  knew  quite  well  who  she  was,  and  the  nature 
of  the  boon  she  craved.  He  had  met  her  and  her  husband 
there  too  often  not  to  have  a  pretty  shrewd  suspicion  as  to 
the  position  of  their  affairs. 

But  if  there  were  nothing  new  in  the  fact  of  Mr.  Hol- 
way being  short  of  money,  and  Mr.  Rodewald  humming 
and  hawing  over  the  appeal,  there  was  something  quite 
unaccustomed  in  the  sneering  bitterness  of  the  man's  tone, 
and  the  defiance  which  rang  in  the  woman's  voice  mingling 
curiously  with  its  despair. 

"  I  must  hear  the  end  of  this,"  thought  Mr.  Smith. 
"  What  a  joke  it  will  be  to  twit  Rodewald,  when  next  one 
of  his  *  unco'  guid '  fits  is  on  him,  with  the  fact  that  there 
was  once  a  certain  lady  who  believed  him  to  be  little,  if  at 
all,  better  than  a  heathen  ! " 

Whilst  this  was  passing  through  his  mind,  t.\\^  c^\\.'d\TL 
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lady  remained  a  moment  silent,  and   Mr.  Eodewald  re- 
peated his  former  statement, 

"  Of  course  I  do  !  "  adding,  "  and  what  then,  Mrs.  Hol- 
way  ?  " 

"  Nothing  much,"  she  answered.  "  I  was  only  going  to 
ask  if  you  remember  that  verse  where  it  says,  '  What  man 
is  there  of  you  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him 
a  stone  ? '  But  this  is  just  what  you  have  done  to  me.  I 
asked  you  for  bread — ^bread  not  for  myself  alone,  but  for 
my  children — and  you  have  given  me  a  stone.  It  was 
quite  optional  with  you  to  refuse  the  bread — ^you  were 
merely  following  your  nature  in  doing  so  ;  but  it  is  equally 
optional  for  me  to  refuse  the  stone ;  and — ^and  so — good- 
day." 

"  No,  don't  go  yet ! "  cried  Mr.  Rodewald,  eageily. 
"  You  quite  misjudge  me." 

"  O,  do  I  ?  "  answered  the  lady ;  but  Mr.  Smith  waited 
to  hear  no  more.  The  rustling  of  feminine  garments  warned 
him  she  at  least  was  anxious  to  be  on  the  move,  and  he 
sped  downstairs  with  a  swiftness  and  silence  that  seemed 
surprising  even  to  himself. 

He  had  not  been  standing  in  the  hall  half  a  minute 
before  the  swish-swish  of  a  stilf  muslin  dress  told  him  Mrs. 
Holway  was  close  at  hand,  and  he  stood  aside  to  let  her 
pass. 

Her  veil  was  down,  and  she  looked  neither  to  right  or 
left.  Like  one  blind,  she  sought  for  the  door ;  and  when 
Mr.  Smith  opened  it  for  her,  she  acknowledged  his  courtesy, 
as  she  would  that  of  a  total  stranger,  with  a  bow. 

Nothing  more  might  have  come  of  it — the  whole  ending 
of  this  poor  little  story  must  have  been  different — ^but  that, 
just  as  she  instinctively  put  out  her  hand  to  prevent  her 
veil  blowing  aside  as  the  dopr  opened,  she  sobbed,  and  Mr. 
Smith  caught  the  sound. 

In  one  instant  he  was  out  in  the  street  after  her. 

"  Mrs.  Holway,"  he  said,  softly,  and,  taking  her  hand, 
he  drew  it  within  his  arm,  "I  could  not  help— that  is,"  he 
added,  correcting  himself,  "I  did  not  try  to  help,  hearing 
some  part  of  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Rodewald 
just  now ;  and  I  fear  you  are  in  trouble." 

"  Awful  trouble,"  she  said,  with  a  gasping  little  sob ;  '*  it 
is  just  ruin,  Mr.  Smith." 
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"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  insisted,  and  led  her,'  unresist- 
ing, into  one  of  the  quiet  nooks  abounding  in  the  City, 
nooks  where  the  stillness  is  so  great  that  the  lightest  foot- 
fall makes  an  echo — snooks  so  lonely  that  with  perfect 
security  lovers  might  there  whisper  their  vows  and  con- 
spirators arrange  their  plans. 

"  Please  confide  in  me,  Mrs.  Holway,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
some  devil  at  the  moment  possessing  him,  which  urged  a 
fight  with  Mr.  Rodewald  and  every  principal  who  ever 
might  have  backed  him. 

He  had  been  through  the  fire  himself,  this  man;  he 
knew  what  red-hot  ploughshares  he  had  traversed ;  he  knew 
the  humiliations  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ;  and 
though  Mrs.  Holway  was  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nay, 
rather  because  she  was  not  one  or  the  other,  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  unlikely  to  enlist  service  in  her  behalf,  his 
heart  went  out  to  her,  and  his  soul  longed  to  help  her  soul 
in  this  most  grievous  extremity. 

This  is  no  business  novel  So  far  as  possible  I  have 
avoided  enlarging  upon  those  details  repulsive  to  many 
estimable  persons. 

Amongst  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups  there  obtains  a 
general  haziness  concerning  acceptors  and  endorsers, 
mortgagees  and  mortgagors,  lessors  and  lessees,  which  is 
indeed  the  only  thing  refreshing  in  modern  Arcadia  to 
persons  accustomed  to  deal  with  those  who  have  beep 
nursed  upon  lions,  and  weaned  on  hypothecs. 

But  Mrs.  Holway,  though  she  possessed  no  knowledge 
of  business,  knew  well  enough  what  her  present  trouble 
was,  and  that  her  earthly  means  were  thirty-three  pounds 
short  of  the  necessary  for  temporary  deliverance. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  right,  Mr.  Smith,''  she  said,  after  the 
interchange  of  a  few  sentences^  "  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
for  Fred  to  give  up  the  struggle ;  but  O,  it  does  seem  like 
advising  one  to  drown  and  make  no  struggle  1  And  then 
it  is  not  our  drowning  alone.    There  are  the  children." 

"  We  must  try  to  avoid  letting  any  one  drown,"  answered 
Mr.  Smith,  with  a  smile  which  transformed  his  face. 

For  a  time  after  he  had  told  her  he'  would  "see  Mr. 
Holway  throu^"  the  most  pressing  trouble,  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Holway  paced  that  quiet  court  together. 

As  the  sense  of  deliverance  became  less  strange,  as  the 
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feeling  that  a  friend  in  need  had  arrived  most  opportunely 
grew  upon  her,  Mrs.  Holway  waxed  communicative,  and 
ere  long  Mr.  Smith  imagined  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
position  of  affairs. 

"  Come  and  have  something  to  eat,  Mrs.  Holway,"  he 
said  at  last,  '^  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  No,  please 
put  yourself  into  my  hands,"  he  added.  **  I  know  Rode- 
wald  perhaps  a  trifle  better  than  you ;  and  if  we  are  to  do 
any  good,  we  must  not  merely  meet  this  liability  to-morrow, 
but  be  prepared  to  face  all  your  husband's  liabilities  when 
they  come  to  maturity." 

"  I  am  afraid  Fred  will  be  dreadfully  angry  with  me,"  she 
answered.  "  He  cannot  endure  putting  himself  under  an 
obligation." 

"  I  will  talk  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "  I  will  come  out 
this  evening  to  Leytonstone,  but  meantime  you  must  follow 
my  advice.  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  not  eaten  anything 
since  breakfast" 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  eaten  anything  this  week,"  was  her 
reply.  "  O,  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  wretched — it  is  miserable !  I 
cannot  rest  by  night,  and  I  cannot  eat  in  the  day ;  I  am 
wondering  how  long  we  shall  have  a  roof  to  cover  us — how 
long  the  children  will  see  a  meal  spread." 

"  Mrs.  Holway,"  interposed  Mr.  Smith,  "  kindly  listen 
to  me  ;  I  mean  you  to  eat  now,  and  to  sleep  to-night.  I 
intend  that  Mr.  Rodewald  shall  not  purchase  your  freehold 
for  an  old  song,  and  that  Mr.  Holway  may  enjoy  his  home 
in  peace  if  we  can  anyhow  compass  deliverance  for  him ; 
but  you  must  help  me  to  accomplish  all  this.  I  cannot 
trust  an  hysterical  woman  to  do  what  is  necessary." 

Without  the  kindly  pressure  of  his  hand,  without  that 
grave,  reassuring  smile  on  his  face,  the  words  he  spoke 
might  have  seemed  almost  harsh,  so  grave  was  his  tone,  so 
rapid  his  utterance. 

Men  such  as  he  are  not  those,  alas  I  to  whom  women 
instinctively  turn  in  their  bitterest  extremity.  Blustering, 
bouncing,  swaggering,  self-asserting  men  are,  unhappily,  the 
specimens  ladies  select  as  their  ideal  champions;  and  if 
Mrs.  Holway  had,  before  she  left  Leytonstone,  been  asked 
to  name  the  last  man  on  earth  she  might  expect  to  come  to 
her  rescue,  she  would,  had  she  remembered  his  existence, 
hsLve  named  that  limp,  ugly,  ungainly,  ill-dressed — Smith. 
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And  yet  she  was  sufficiently  feminine  to  allow  that  same 
Smith,  when  he  assumed  the  position  of  protector,  to 
conduct  her  to  a  very  good  place  he  knew  of,  where,  quite 
remote  from  Mr.  Rodewald's  office,  she  could  eat  her 
dinner  the  while  her  companion  told  her  exactly  what  he 
wished  her  to  do,  and  counted  out  the  money  necessary  for 
her  to  do  it  with. 

I  must  see  Rodewald  first  myself,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
and  arrange  the  money  question  I  personally  have  in 
hand,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  me.  In  one  hour,  say,  from 
now,  you  go  to  him,  and  state  you  have  been  able  to 
borrow  enough  to  meet  what  is  due  to-morrow.  Don*t  let 
him  pump  you;  don't  go  into  particulars;  don't  be 
triumphant ;  be  only  a  good,  dear,  sensible  woman,  and  we 
shall  djKliver  you  from  the  lions  yet  Good-bye  for  the 
present ;  go  shopping ;  do  anything  you  like  for  an  hour, 
but  don't  have  your  pocket  picked  Now — now — not  a 
word,  please." 

And  so,  after  taking  his  hat  off  in  farewell,  he  put  it  on 
again  doggedly,  and  went,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his 
pockets,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  pavement,  straight  away  to 
meet  Mr.  Rodewald 

He  found  that  gentleman  in  the  sweetest  of  tempers. 
Still  in  the  elegant  undress  Mr.  Smith  had  pictured,  he  was 
going  deeply  into  figures  "  when  his  visitor  entered. 
My  dear  fellow,  how  do  you  do  ?  Where  do  you  come 
from,"  was  his  genial  greeting.  ''One  moment,  please; 
take  a  seat     I  shall  be  at  your  service  immediately." 

Listlessly  and  obediently  Mr.  Smith  took  a  chair,  and 
awaited  Mr.  Rodewald's  leisure,  which  did  not  indeed 
necessitate  any  very  great  exercise  of  patience. 

**  Now,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  after  a  very  few  minutes, 
looking  cheerily  up,  "  what  is  it — ^what  do  you  want  ?  " 

*•  The  old  story,  and  the  old  want,"  answered  Mr.  Smith. 
**1  can't  pay  the  whole  of  the  debt;  indeed,  I  can't 
conveniently  pay  any  part  of  it" 

"  That  is  bad,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald 

**  Yes,  it  is,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Rodewald  looked  out  of  the  window  and  drummed 
on  the  table. 

'Tact  is,"  he  remarked,  after  a  pause^  ''my  man  is 
awfully  short  just  now." 
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Then  your  man  is  no  exception  to  a  general  rule,"  said 
Mr.  Smith,  with  a  melancholy  composure. 

"  Can't  you  do  anything  ?  Now,  just  think.  You  were 
so  sure  when  I  saw  you  last" 

"I  was;  but  the  best  of  us  are  out  sometimes  in  our 
calculations." 

"You  had  better  look  round  again  to-morrow;  the 
matter  has  taken  me  by  surprise." 

."  I  cannot  do  that,"  answered  Mr.  Smith.  *^  I  must  go 
out  of  town." 

"  You  take  things  mighty  coolly,  it  strikes  me  ;  anybody, 
to  hear  you  speak^  would  imagine  the  liability  was  mine, 
and  not  yours." 

Mr.  Smith  rose. 

"At  our  time  of  lifc^  Rodewald,"  he  said,  "we  are 
surely  too  old  to  behave  like  children.  It  is  of  no  use 
talking  all  this  sort  of  nonsense  tame.  Either  you  will  tell 
your  man  to  renew  that  note  or  you  won't  It  is  only 
waste  of  time  beating  about  the  bushk  You  know  just  as 
well  this  minute  what  you  mean  to  do>  as  you  will  to-morrow, 
or  the  day  after,  or  the  day  after  that" 

"Suppose,  then,  I  say  I  feel  I  ought  to  advise  my 
principal  to  close  the  transaction?  " 

"  It  would  be  awkward  for  me ;  but  it  must  come  to  that 
some  time." 

"  You  see,  Smith,  though  you  ask  favours,  you  do  not 
ask  them  with  the  most  ordinary  courtesy." 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  don-t  come  to  you  cap  in  hand,  you 
are  right" 

"  And  when  I  beg  the  smallest  favour  from  you,  it  b 
refused  instantly." 

"Referring,  I  presume,  to  the  spread  at  View  Water?" 

"  If  you  had  not  beeh  so  certain  of  your  own  resources, 
you  might  have  thought  twice  about  negativing  my  request" 

"  Possibly  I  might ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  be 
wise  before  hand." 

"  Now  look  here,  Smith,  you  don't  treat  me  well ;  but  I 
really  do  take  an  interest  in  your  welfare,  and  I  don't  bear 
malice.     It  is  a  fact  that  my  man  is  short — " 

"  He  has  never  been  anything  else,  according  to  your 
report,  since  first  I  heard  of  him,"  interpolated  Mr.  Smith. 

"  And  he  is  likely  to  be  shorter ;  because  I  had  a  person 
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here  this  afternoon  who  has  been  falling  back  and  back  into 
his  debt,  and  we  are  certain  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  before 
we  can  get  anything  out  of  him." 

"But  still,"  proceeded  Mr.  Rodewald,  unheeding  a  com- 
mentary from  Mr.  Smith  to  the  effect  that  it  would  give 
any  one  who  tried  to  get  anything  out  of  him  a  lot 
of  trouble,  ''  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  the  best  I  can  for 
you  if  you  only  agree  to  meet  me  a  little.  Help  me  a  bit 
^th  those  snobs  at  Thamesford,  and  I  will  put  the  best 
face  possible  on  this  matter  with  my  man." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  putting  the  best  face  possible  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Well,  you  know  I  can't  do  more  than  I  can,''  was  the 
answer.    "You  must  do  something." 

"What  must  I  do?" 

"Well,  unless  I  have  at  least  five-and-twenty,  beside  the 
interest,  it  is  no  use  my  going  to  him." 

"That  is  something  quite  new." 

"Yes ;  you  see,  things  don't  stand  still  in  the  City." 

Mr.  Smith  laid  his  hat  down  on  the  table. 

"Rodewald,"  he  said,  "have  you  the  power  to  settle 
^  matter  or  have  you  not  ?  If  you  have  not,  it  k  quite 
*^ess  for  me  to  waste  my  time  talking  to  you*" 

. "  I  am  not  the  chief,  but  I  have  a  certain  amount  of 
^etion.  I  think  I  may  take  it  upon  myself,  indeed  I 
'nil  take  it  upon  myself,  to  say  that  if  you  bring  me  five-and 
^^enty  pounds  and  the  interest  before  the  twenty-fourth, 
^e  note  shall  be  renewed." 

*'I  am  going  out   of   town,   as   I  told  you  before," 
^'^ered  Mr.  Smith;  "but  if  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
^^t  a  stamp,  we  may,  I  think,  arrange  the  matter  in  ten 
'Minutes." 

"I  have  one  that  will  cover  the  amount  here,  I  believe," 
^?^d  Mr.  Rodewald,  surprised ;  "  but  what  are  you  going  to 
^^  about  the  twenty-five?    Have  you  got  money  with 

"  I  will  give  you  a  cheque  for  it." 

"  And  shall  you  have  funds  to  meet  the  cheque  ?  " 

With  an  impatient  gesture,  Mr.  Smith  dismissed  this 
^Xiestion,  and,  dipping  pen  in  ink,  wrote  the  accustomed 
^orai  on  the  stamped  paper  Mr.  Rodewald  handed  to  him. 

"  And  what  about  View  Water  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rodewald, 
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as  he  looked  at  the  note  and  the  cheque,  and  jingled  the 
interest  paid  in  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

"  Was  View  Water  included  in  the  bond  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Smith. 

"  Yes  ;  I  understood  so." 

"  Very  well ;  give  me  your  receipt,  and  I  will  go  with 
you.     Which  is  the  day  ?  " 

"  The  thirty-first." 

"Why,  that  will  be  next  Thursday  weeL" 

"  Quite  right ;  and  so  you  can  remain  with  us  until 
Monday  ?  " 

"  No,  that  I  must  not  do.  Never  again,  Rodewald,  I 
hope,  shall  I  have  to  ask  your  principal  for  even  half  an 
hour's  grace;  and  if  I  am  to  get  out  of  that//?^r  man's 
hands,  it  will  be  needful  for  me  to  work  harder  than  ever.'* 

"Gratitude  is  not  your  strong  point,"  remarked  Mi. 
Rodewald. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  that  gratitude  is  a  strong  sense  of 
*  favours  to  come '  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  not  true." 

"  And  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  an  affair  of  sale  and 
barter,"  retorted  Mr.  Smith,  as,  without  the  ceremony  of 
hand-shaking  or  leave-taking,  except  the  merest  nod,  he 
walked  out  of  Mr.  Rodewald's  office  for  the  second  time 
that  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Miss  wickenden's  dilemma. 

By  mutual  consent,  as  it  appeared,  Mr.  Rodewald  and  Mr. 
Smith  had  sunk  all  their  differences,  when,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  last  day  of  August,  they  met,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, on  the  main  line  departure  platform  of  the  Waterloo 
Station. 

As  for  Mr.  Rodewald,  he  was  in  the  cheeriest  mood  ima- 
ginable. No  boy  out  for  a  holiday  could  have  been  in  higher 
spirits.  In  the  fun  he  poked  at  his  companion  there  was 
not  even  a  trace  of  latent  malice ;  and  Mr.  Smith  was  forced 
to  laugh  in  spite  of  himself  at  the  sallies  of  a  man  pleased 
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as  a  child  might  have  been  pleased  at  the  new  toy  with 
which  Fortune  had  presented  him. 

"  Now  you  are  going  to  put  your  best  foot  foremost  to- 
night, are  not  you,  like  a  good  fellow,  Smith  ?  "  he  said,  as 
the  train  got  up  speed  after  leaving  Surbiton,  where  the  last 
of  their  fellow-passengers  alighted. 

"  If  I  have  a  best  foot,  and  that  the  chance  is  given  me 
of  putting  it  forward,  depend  upon  it  I  will  step  out,'' 
answered  his  companion. 

"O,  you'll  have  plenty  of  chances,  never  fear,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Rodewald,  gaily.  "  I  have  travelled  up  with  some  of 
the  people  who  are  invited ;  they  are  wonderful !  Men  of 
one  idea,  who  lay  down  the  law  as  if  they  were  judges 
ruling  a  case.  Occasionally  Posinby  comes  round  by 
Hampsfield  instead  of  taking  the  train  at  Thamesford ; 
and  then  nothing  will  serve  him  but  that  we  shall  travel 
together  (I  can  do  so,  you  know,  by  paying  the  difference), 
and  in  consequence  I  meet  a  lot  of  the  great  guns.  And 
there  is  a  fellow  to  be  at  View  Water  this  evening,  called 
Frankford,  who  will  be  nuts  to  you.  He  is  a  newcomer,  I 
believe,  has  bought  a  large  property  between  Reedboume 
and  Hampsfield,  and  as  I  heard  one  gentleman  say  about 
him,  is  *  simply  too  rich.' " 

"  That  would  be  impossible  for  Reedboume,"  remarked 
Mr.  Smith. 

"Now,  the  beauty  of  the  matter  is,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Rodewald,  unheeding  his  companion's  comment,  "that 
nobody  seems  really  to  know  anything  about  him.  His 
money,  of  course,  floats  him  over  the  obstacles  which 
trouble  ordinary  people ;  but  it  so  happens  I  have  heard 
how  he  made  his  fortune.  Pray  give  me  your  attention, 
Smith." 

"  I  cannot  give  you  any  more  ;  you  have  it  all,"  was  the 
answer.  "How  did  this  candidate  for  the  needle's  eye 
amass  his  '  mound '  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  has  sent  more  rotten  ships  to  sea  than  any 
other  man  in  England.  Come,  that  interests  you.  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  see  him." 

"  Of  course,  one  always  likes  to  see  a  great  criminal," 
answered  Mr.  Smith ;  "  though,  upon  the  whole,  I  fancy 
criminals  are  awfully  like  other  people.  There  have  not 
been    ocany  jovial    spirits    among  the  terrestrially  lost 
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'.Larry,'  who  played  cards  the  *  night  before  he  was 
stretched,'  and  the  Scottish  gentleman  who 

■  Played  a  tune,  and  danced  a  jig. 
Beneath  the  gallowa-tree.' 

must  both  have  been  possessed  of  buoyant  temperaments ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  fancy  villains  are  heavy.  Rush,  Mrs. 
Manning,  and  Miiller,  for  instance,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  lively  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true, 
poisoners  seem  to  retain  a  good  deal  of  vivacity  and  cheer- 
fulness. Perhaps  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  crime. 
There  is  a  suave  respect  for  the  conventionalities  in  sending 
off  a  vessel  bound  to  sink,  with  sails  set  and  colours  flying, 
which  one  misses  in  the  dagger-and-bludgeon  business. 
Yes,  depend  upon  it,  Rodewald,  your  new  friend  is  possessed 
of  the  most  courteous  manners,  and  that  he  is  either  a  man 
of  a  most  ready  wit,  or  else  cold  and  inscrutable  as  some 
ancient  god." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  him  personally,"  said  Mr.  Rode- 
wald, planting  one  foot  easily  upon  the  opposite  seat ;  '*  but 
I  happened  to  meet  a  person  who  came  from  the  same 
provincial  town,  and  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  sound  of 
the  name.  '  Frankford !  O,  I  can  tell  you  a  good  story  about 
him,'  he  said;  'a  chap  with  regular  features,  cold  gray 
eyes,  white  choker,  complexion  fresh  as  a  girl's,  slap-up  wife, 
drives  a  fine  carriage — that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  on  our 
Exchange,  there  was  a  funny  fellow  came  in  one  day  with 
the  news  that  Frankford  was  dead.'  (My  friend  had  the 
story  pat  enough,  I  can  tell  you.) 

**  *  Have  you  heard,'  said  the  new-comer,  *  that  Frankford 
died  last  night  ? ' 

"  Well,. of  course,  nobody  had. 

"•*0  yes,  that's  right,'  said  the  other,  who  was  sufficiently 
poor  to  make  and  enjoy  a  jest  *  He  died,  and  he  went — 
well,  you  can  all  imagine  where. 

"  *  Old  Charon  ferried  him  across  without  any  to  do,  ex- 
cept that  he  made  some  awful  joke  about  his  craft  being 
sound  enough. 

"*At  last  they  got  to  the  other  side,  and  there  my 
gentleman  was  met  by  the  prince  of  those  parts. 

"  *  "  Hallo ! '"  he  said,  ' "  what's  your  name ? " • 

"  *  "  Frankford," '  was  the  reply. 

"  * "  You  don't  mean  the  Frankford  1 " '  cries  out  H.&M. ; 
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*"not  Insurance  Frankford — not  the  Frankford  who  sent 
out—" ' 

•  Here  Frankford  interrupted  modestly. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  individual  in  question," ' 

he  said,  thinking  the  Prince  of  H would  welcome  him 

with  effusion.  But  the  Prince  did  no  such  thing.  He 
simply  took  him  in  a  friendly  way  by  the  shoulders  and 
turned  him  round. 

"  * "  Charon," '  he  said,  * "  take  this  gentleman  back.   We 

cannot  have  two  D ^s  here.     What  you  had  better  do," ' 

he  added,  addressing  Frankford,  * "  when  you  get  to  earth 
again,  is  buy  sixpenn3rworth  of  brimstone  and  a  box  of 
matches,  and  start  for  yourself  I "  ' " 

"  And  so  he  has  come  to  Reedbourne  to  start ! "  com- 
mented Mr.  Smith,  thoughtfully. 

"  The  clergy  have  been  down  upon  him  in  force,  so  you 
may  draw  your  own  conclusions,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald. 
"He  has  given  to  everything — to  schools,  missions,  local 
charities ;  contributed  to  the  bells  at  Hampsfield,  promised 
fifty  pounds  towards  a  new  organ  at  Thamesford,  put  his 
name  down  as  a  subscriber  to  the  fund  in  aid  of  enlarging 
the  churchyard  at  Reedbourne." 

^Ay,  as  th6  brigands,  after  robbing  some  unfortunate 
traveller,  offer  a  few  halfpence  to  the  Virgin." 

"  I  have  heard  you  say  that  before.  Smith,"  reproved  Mr. 
Rodewald,  who  did  not  entertain  the  idea  that  truths  could 
not  be  repeated  too  often. 

*' Possibly,  and  some  one  else  said  it  before  me;  it  is  not 
at  all  original,"  replied  Mr.  Smith.  ''The  notion  that 
Heaven  can  be  'squared'  is  no  novelty.  And  what  a 
pleasant  idea  it  is  I  When  a  man  has  robbed  the  fatherless 
and  cheated  the  widow — ^when  he  has  compassed  the  ruin 
of  his  familiar  friend,  and  made  a  fortune  out  of  the 
credulousness  of  some  simple  and  confiding  fool — ^it  is  nice 
to  think  he  need  only  head  a  subscription-list  or  send  a 
cheque  to  the  nearest  parson,  in  order  to  feel  himself  secure 
of  good  quarters  in  eternity." 

"It  is  all  quite  true,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald;  "but,"  he 
added,  with  a  little  natural  hesitation,  "  I  suppose,  Smithi 
you  won't  draw  it  quite  so  strong  to-night." 

Mr.  Smith  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

«<  Never  you  fear^  Rodewald :  I  will  roar  like  a  s\icldi\% 
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dove ;  even  if  it  fall  to  my  lot  to  take  the  channing  Wick- 
enden  in  to  dinner,  I  promise  you  not  to  outrage  the 
proprieties  of  View  Water." 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,"  remarked  Mr.  Rodewald ;  "a 
very  good  fellow  indeed,  when  you  give  your  better  nature 
fair  play.  It  is  important  to  me — I  do  not  mind  confess- 
ing so  much  to  you — that  I  retain  the  footing  I  have  gained 
at  the  Posinbys'.  Whether  I  remain  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  them  or  not  will,  of  course,  make  all  the  difference  to 
me  at  Reedboume.  In  selecting  a  permanent  residence, 
a  man  should  always  be  decided  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
consideration  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  neighbourhood 
Do  you  not  think  I  am  right  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  you  are.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  any 
consideration  myself,"  said  Mr.  Smith ;  adding  after  a 
scarcely  perceptible  pause,  "  you  intend,  I  suppose,  then, 
to  establish  yourself  permanently  at  Reedboume  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  fancy  so ;  Reedboume,  or  its  neighbourhood. 
If  I  can  purchase  The  Snuggery,  well  and  good.  I  may 
decide  to  buy  it  within  the  next  twelve  months,  but  about 
that  I  am  not  quite  determined.  That  ass  Cheverley  may 
not  wish  to  sell,  and  I  may  see  something  likely  to  suit  me 
better.  By  the  bye,  talking  of  Cheverley,  he  is  in  London. 
I  ran  up  against  him  to-day." 

"  O  ?  "  said  Mr.  Smith,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Rodewald,  "  and  a  funny  old  fop 
he  has  come  back.  No  more  shabby  frock-coats,  but  all  in 
the  height  of  the  fashion.  I  scarcely  recognised  him,  and 
I  am  sure  he  did  not  know  me ;  for  though  he  turned  when 
I  cried  out,  *  Hallo,  Cheverley !  who  the  deuce  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  ? '  he  did  not  stop,  but  only 
bowed  and  said,  *  How  d'ye  do,  sir? '  as  he  might  to  the 
greatest  stranger.  He  was  always  an  absent  half-witted 
sort  of  creature,  and  I  suppose  he  is  the  same  still,  not- 
withstanding that  he  has  found  a  decent  tailor  and  got  his 
hair  cut  properly.     What  is  the  old  jingle  ? — 

'  Send  a  gooM  to  Dorer, 
And  a  goose  wiU  come  over.' 

But  here  we  are  at  Reedboume.     Don't  leave  your  bag 
behind  you,  Smith." 

"  I  have  engaged  a  boat  to  take  us  up  to  View  Water," 
said  Mr.  Rodewald,  as  he  and  his  companion  proceeded 
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modestly  afoot  along  the  dusty  road  leading  from  Reed- 
boume  Station  to  the  village.  "I  thought  it  would  be 
pleasanter  than  either  taking  the  train  to  Hampsfield  or 
hiring  a  carriage." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  that  thought ! "  answered  Mr. 
Smith,  gaily.  "We  should  have  been  choked  with  dust 
travelling  either  by  rail  or  road.  The  water  is  always 
pleasant ;  and  besides,"  he  added,  reflectively,  "  we  shall 
have  the  chance  of  drowning  thrown  in." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  say  such  things,'*  expostulated 
Mr.  Rodewald,  nervously.  "  They  strike  me  as  very  bad 
taste;  they  do  indeed.  Though  so  far  as  the  drowning 
goes,  you  would  be  the  one  to  sink,  for  I  can  swim." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  remember  your  telling  me  so  before," 
said  Mr.  Smith. 

His  companion  looked  at  him,  but  Mr.  Smith's  face 
remained  grave  and  inscrutable  as  ever.  It  he  were 
mocking  the  redoubtable  Rodewald,  he  did  his  spiriting 
sadly. 

"  What  a  lovely  neighbourhood  is  this !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Rodewald,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm. 

"  Lovely,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith,  contemplating  the  pensive 
beauty  of  Reedboume. 

"  And  wonderfully  healthy.  Not  being  here  always,  you 
can  scarcely  imagine  how  healthy  a  place  it  is." 

"  Worthy  to  compete,  I  suppose,  with  that  Yankee  town 
where  they  had  to  kill  a  man  to  start  a  new  cemetery." 

"  You  may  jest.  Smith,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  severely ; 
"  but  I  am  satisfied  if  you  were  to  come  and  live  here  for  a 
year,  you  would  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth  be  quite  a 
different  person." 

"  That  would  be  a  great  inducement  I  will  turn  the 
matter  over  in  my  mind  Do  you  remember  that  story  of 
the  man  who  had  been  shorn,  meeting  the  lawyer  who  had 
helped  to  shear  him  ?  " 

"*How  are  you  this  morning?'"  says  the  fieeceless 
sheep. 

*  Why  not  at  all  myself,'  answers  the  other. 
'Then  I  congratulate  you,'  was  the  artless  reply;  'for 
whoever  else  you  are,  it  must  be  a  change  for  the  better.' " 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  point  in  the  anecdote," 
commented  Mr.  Rodewald 
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"I  daresay  the  butt  did  not  think  there  was  either," 
retorted  Mr.  Smith ;  "  but  to  return  to  our  sheep.  We 
shall  be  able  this  evening  to  imagine  ourselves  gallants  of 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  taking  boat  at  Whitehall  or  York 
Gate  for  my  Lady  Betty's  house  up  the  river.  If  there  is 
to  be  much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  Rodewald,  you  ought  to 
let  your  hair  grow  and  order  a  plumed  hat.  You  would 
look  well  with  a  rapier  at  your  side  and  a  cloak  depending 
from  one  shoulder.  What  with  your  fine  tenor  and  a  light 
guitar,  you  ought,  in  such  a  costume,  to  prove  irresistible." 

"  Don*t  be  absurd,"  entreated  Mr.  Rodewald. 

But  he  did  not  seem  annoyed  by  the  pleasantry ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  very  suggestiveness  possessed  a  charm.  Far 
down  in  the  recesses  of  his  nature  was  a  vanity  of  person 
quite  as  strong,  though  not  so  obtrusive,  as  his  vanity  of 
mind. 

After  all  it  was  very  pleasant,  in  the  quiet  evening  light, 
gliding  up  the  silvery  Thames  between  green  banks 
fringed  with  reeds  and  pollards,  with  no  sound  breaking 
the  stillness  save  the  dripping  of  the  water  from  the  oars, 
with  no  animate  thing  in  sight  save  the  white  swans 
sailing  majestically  down  the  river  to  their  home  in  some 
lonely  ait. 

Mr.  Rodewald,  more  at  home  with  the  rudder  than  with 
St.  George's  mouth,  took  the  tiller-ropes  and  steered, 
whilst  Mr.  Smith  sat  with  folded  arms  looking  idly  over  the 
expanse  of  glassy  water,  which  reflected  back  the  sky  and 
the  clouds,  the  bulrushes  and  the  willows,  the  stately  swans 
and  the  group  of  black  poplars  that  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  View  Water. 

"  It  is  very  lovely,"  remarked  Mr.  Smith,  at  length, 
dreamily. 

**  Is  it  not  ?  "  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  eagerly,  pleased  with 
the  appreciation. 

When  out  with  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith  always  felt  he 
must  be  in  company  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Thames 
Valley  ;  indeed,  sometimes  his  mind  misgave  him  that  Mr. 
Rodewald  fancied  he  had  created  the  neighbourhood. 
From  the  wilderness  of  blue  sky — and  there  is  probably  no 
place  in  Christendom  where  so  much  blue  sky  can  be  seen 
at  a  time  as  in  some  of  the  meads  bordering  Father 
Thames — to  the  weixd  and  stunted  thom-trees,  nothing 
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escaped  his  ken ;  and  he  was  never  weary  of  singing  the 
praises  of  that  part  of  Surrey  where  his  lot  was  cast,  or  of 
hearing  those  praises  sung  by  others. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  lovely,"  repeated  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  meant  that  it  was  so,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Rode- 
wald's  belief  to  the  same  effect;  "but  it  is  sad,"  he 
went  on. 

''  Nonsense,  man  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Rodewald.  "  Sad, 
indeed !  nothing  of  the  sort.  Accustomed  as  you  are  to 
the  rattle  of  the  Strand  and  the  din  of  Fleet  Street,  you 
find  the  quietude  oppressive  and  call  it  sad" 

*'  Of  course  you  know  best,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  meekly. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  I  notice  that  upon  a  certain  order  of 
mind  the  country  always  produces  the  same  effect.  I  was 
talking  to  a  Londoner  the  other  day,  a  regular  Cockney,  I 
met  coming  over  the  ferry,  who  asked  me  some  question, 
and  we  got  into  conversation.  Naturally  I  made  a  remark 
about  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood  All  the  answer 
he  made  was  to  look  gloomily  around  '  How  peaceful  it 
is ! '  I  said ;  *  only  think  of  the  quiet  of  the  country !  ' 
'Ah ! '  he  broke  out,  '  what  is  that  to  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  Oxford  Street  ? '  Now  you  have  your  sentiments  put 
into  plain  language.  *  For  those  who  like  it,'  you  would 
say,  'these  verdant  fields,  this  softly  flowing  river,  the 
graceful  willows,  and  the  murmuring  reeds  may  be  all  very 
well ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  view  from  Westminster 
Bridge,  the  lights  of  London,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
Laman  torrent  ever  rushing  through  its  streets.' " 

Mr.  Smith  listened  and  smiled 

"  No  doubt  you  are  right,  Rodewald ;  no  doubt  you  are 
always  right  in  your  deductions  as  well  as  your  premises ; 
and  yet  I  have  always  thought  I  had  some  love  for  scenery," 

"  Quite  a  mistak^  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald, 
jubikmtly.  "  You  like  nature  theoretically,  not  practically. 
You  think  moonlight  charming — on  the  stage ;  you  admire 
Nature — on  canvas.     But  here  we  are  at  View  Water." 

''  Thank  Heaven  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith,  piously,  as  he 
sprang  on  to  the  grassy  bank. 

"  Now  this,"  continued  Mr.  Rodewald,  after  he  had  re- 
joined his  companion, ''  is  more  in  your  way,  I  should  fancy. 
View  Water  is  conventional  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
Just  the  sort  of  thing  to  suit  you,  eh  ?  " 
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"  It  suits  you,  I  imagine,"  retorted  Mr.  Smith.  "  If  you 
must  know  my  sentiment.  View  Water,  fair  as  it  is  and 
beautifully  as  it  is  kept,  is  not  my  ideal  of  a  home,  any 
more  than  the  gushing  and  carefully-preserved  Wickenden 
IS  my  ideal  of  a  wife." 

"  Well,"  cried  Mr.  Rodewald,  mortified,  for  he  had  taken 
View  Water  under  his  protection,  and  was  quite  at  home 
in  all  its  show  points,  '^  if  you  don't  admire  this  place,  I 
don't  know  what  the  deuce  you  would  have  I " 

"  Neither  do  I,"  answered  Mr.  Smith.  "All  I  can  say 
is,  the  place  looks  altogether  too  artificial  to  please  me.  I 
don't  care  for  nature  in  full  dress.  I  would  rather  see  the 
wild  dog-roses  in  the  lanes  about  Chingford,  than  all  those 
prim  arches  and  long-legged  standards.  My  soul  loathes 
bedding-out ;  and  I  think  Cheverley's  place  was  a  hundred 
times  prettier  before  you  dabbed  all  those  scarlet  geraniums 
and  flaring  yellow  calceolarias  about  the  front" 

"  That  is  your  taste,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  in 
a  white  heat  of  passion. 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  taste,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith.  "  Behold, 
the  Wickenden ! " 

"  The  remark  came  in  very  A  propos"  observed  Mr. 
Rodewald,  breaking  into  a  forced  laugh ;  "  you  might  do 
worse,  Smith." 

"  Possibly ;  but  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity." 

"  Why — who — ^who — ever  would  have  thought  of  meeting 
you  two  here ! "  cried  Miss  Wickenden,  running  to  meet 
them  with  childish  impulsiveness,  and  extending  a  hand  to 
each  gentleman.  "  Now,  tell  me,  where  did  you  drop  from? 
Came  up  by  water  ?  really,  how  delightful !  O,  how  I 
should  have  enjoyed  a  row  on  that  dear  river  I  So  much 
better  than  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  !  I  got  so  tired  of 
the  talk,  I  came  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air — and  a  rose. 
Mr.  Smith,  can  you  reach  to  that  bud  you  see  there,  high 
up  ?  Thank  you,  so  very,  very  much.  How  clever  you 
are  !  Such  a  misfortune  has  happened — such  a  misfortune 
for  me,  I  mean.  Mrs.  Frankford  has  not  come ;  cannot 
come  till  after  dinner." 

"What  has  happened  to  her?"  asked  Mr.  Rodewald, 
scenting  at  once  a  possible  grievance. 

"To  her,  nothing  of  any  consequence.  Some  friend 
arrived — some  one  she  could  not   leave  without  giving 
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offence.     But  you  had  better  ask  what  has  happened  to 
me — poor  me ! "  and  Miss  Wickenden  pretended  to  sob. 
Pray  tell  us,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  obediently. 
Relieve  our  anxiety,"  entreated  Mr.  Smith. 

''Well,  Mrs.  Frankford's  absence  reduces  our  number 
to  thirteen ;  so  I  cannot  go  in  to  dinner." 

"  But  why  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rodewald 

''Could  not  think  of  doing  such  a  thing;  somebody 
would  be  sure  to  die." 

"  Somebody  is  always  sure  to  die,"  remarked  Mr.  Rode- 
wald, practiosdly. 

"  Let  me  be  the  sacrifice,"  entreated  Mr.  Smith.  "  Rather 
than  that  you  should  immolate  yourself,  I  will  return  as  I 
came,  readily — nay,  with  pleasure.  If  you  will  only  make 
my  excuses  to  Mrs.  Posinby,  I  can  pursue  the  homeward 
path  at  once." 

But,  with  a  little  shriek,  Miss  Wickenden  negatived 
this  unselfish  proposition. 

Not  for  worlds — ^no,  not  for  many  worlds— could  she 
entertain  such  an  idea.  Why,  if  she  allowed  him  to  leave, 
Ethel  would  never  forgive  her.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  know 
how  highly  she  was  appreciated  at  View  Water. 

"  I  could  tell  you  many  things  that  little  birds  have  said 
of  you,"  added  Miss  Wickenden,  "  but  I  will  not  make 
you  vain.  And  now  I  must  bid  you  good-bye  for  the 
present  It  would  not  do  for  us  all  to  go  in  together, 
would  it  ?  " 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  her  question,  the 
AVickenden,  in  a  light  and  sportive  manner,  fied  away 
from  them  into  the  shrubberies,  and  in  a  moment  was  lost 
to  sight. 

Almost  before  she  was  out  of  hearing,  Mr.  Rodewald 
umed  to  his  companion  and  said, 

"Remember,  Smith,  you  are  not  to  fail  me  to-night 
You  are  not  to  desert  me  under  any  pretext  If  she  is  a 
fool,  do  not  you  be  one." 

"All  right  I"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  cheerfully ;  "I  shall 
not  forget  I  am  under  orders."  But  the  next  instant  he 
turned  his  face  away  to  the  river,  already  darkling  with  the 
evening  shadows  which  were  creeping  down  over  the  Valley 
of  the  Thames,  and  muttered  to  his  own  heart,  "  It  will  be 
for  the  last  time,  though.     That  I  am  steadfastly  pvjixpos^d.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

AFTER    DIKNER. 

After  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  much  coy  reluctance^ 
Miss  Wickenden  at  length  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded 
that  she  might  safely  sit  down  to  table  without  entailing 
dreadful  consequences  upon  herself  or  any  other  person 
present. 

"I  am  sure  you  are  all  very  kind,"  she  simpered — "far 
too  kind,  and  I  cannot  refuse  after  so  much  pressing ;  but 
remember  now,  if  harm  comes  of  my  compliance,  you  must 
not  blame  me.  No  one  must  please  ever  say,  *  AJi,  if  you 
had  not  gone  in  to  dinner  that  day ! ' " 

"  Make  your  mind  quite  easy  on  that  score,"  said  Dr. 
Merton.  "  It  is  not  at  all  likely  any  one  will  return  from 
the  dead  to  reproach  you  with  your  amiability." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  shocking  things,  doctor ! " 
expostulated  Miss  Wickenden. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Smith  was  keeping  resolutely  in  the 
background,  hoping  to  evade  the  task  of  taking  the  fair 
enslaver  in  to  dinner. 

"The  doctor — good  kind  soul! — ^will  see  to  her,"  he 
thought,  and  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  a  discussion 
concerning  the  width  of  the  Thames  opposite  View  Water, 
which  had  been  started  by  his  companion,  a  stout  elderly 
lady,  who  looked  like  a  professed  cook  "  in  a  good  family," 
and  who  stood  by  an  open  window  fanning  herself  ener- 
getically. 

"  I  think  we  have  a  better  view  of  the  river  from  our 
place,"  she  said.  "  The  Reach,  being  opposite,  gives  us, 
of  course,  a  much  greater  expanse  of  water." 

Though  Mr.  Smith  had  not  the  faintest  idea  where 
"  our  place  "  might  be,  he  hazarded  an  opinion  that  when  the 
floods  were  out  there  was  perhaps  too  great  an  expanse  of 
water. 

"  No— O  no !  "  answered  the  lady.     "  The  floods  never 

come  higher,  even  in  the   wozst  seasons^  than  the  first 

terrace.     Here,  now,  I  should  imagine  the  drive  is  covered. 

We   are  not  at  Thamesford,   however,  excepting  in  the 

summer.    Indeed^  it  is  quite  by  accident  we  have  remained 
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80  long  this  year.     Sir  Jacob  was  unable  to  leave  town  or 
we  should  have  been  in  Scotland  ere  now. 

In  three  minutes  mere  she  had  told  her  companion  the 
name  of  Sir  Jacob's  pkce  in  the  North,  the  extent  of  his 
shooting,  the  distance  from  a  railway  station  or  a  "  shop  of 
any  kind  ; "  and  Mr.  Smith  found  that  he  knew  the  district 
mentioned  very  well  indeed,  and  that  there  was  extremely 
good  fishing  to  be  had  in  the  river  which  ran  through  Sir 
Jacob's  estate. 

"  Lanham  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  owned 
tfie  property  when  I  knew  anything  of  it,"  he  added. 

*'  Yes,  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Sir  Jacob's  wife,  nodding 
her  fat  head  approvingly.  "  Lanham- Lanham — Sir  Jacob 
purchased  the  place  from  his  trustees,  or  mortgagees,  or 
some  people  of  that  sort.  Poor  Lanham-Lanham  ! — he 
ran  through  everything  he  had.  Much  the  same  kind  of 
person  as  our  friend  Mr.  Posinby — wildly  extravagant, 
senselessly  lavish.  Poor  dears  !  it  really  is  very  sad  to  be 
so  constituted ;  but  I  suppose  they  can't  help  it.  How  the 
evenings  draw  in,  do  they  not  ?  We  have  been  admiring 
the  glimpse  of  the  river  you  get  between  those  weeping 
willows,  Mr.  Posinby.  Dinner  I  Really,  I  did  not  hear  it 
announced  ! " 

And  off  sailed  Sir  Jacob's  wife,  leaving  Mr.  Smith  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Miss  Wickenden,  who,  tripping  up  to 
him,  said,  puckering  her  forehead  and  making  a  little 
moue^ 

"I  must  trouble  you  to  take  compassion  on  me.  I 
cannot — cannot  go  in  with  that  wicked  Dr.  Merton.  He 
says  such  dreadful  things  ! " 

And  the  guileless  lady  took  Mr.  Smith's  arm,  and 
looked  at  him  innocently  with  a  touching  confidence. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit,  and  Mr.  Smith 
accepted  the  inevitable  resignedly. 

"It  must  have  been  predestined,"  he  reflected,  as  tfiey 
paced  in  solemn  order  across  the  hall 

If  Mr.  Rodewald  believed  it  had  been  predestined  that 
he  should  figure  solitary  in  the  procession,  he  looked 
wonderfully  discontented  with  the  arrangement.  Not 
all  the  nods,  and  smiles,  and  reassuring  glances  Miss 
Wickenden  cast  at  him  over  her  lean  left  shoulder  could 
elicit  a  corresponding  expression  from  him.    It  h(^  \.\i^ 


a  scene  which  dazed  and  bewi 
"How  people  can  be  so  rue 
Wickenden,  in  a  tender  whispe 
woman,  you  perceive,  has  thro^ 
Jjong.     It  quite  breaks  my] 
Mr.  Rodewald  left  out  in  the 
-Really,  Ethel  might  have  had 
stupid  doctor  might  just  as  w 
That  is  the  worst  of  being  an 
make  one  selfish.     Don't  you  t 
Obviously  there  was  but  one 
and  Mr.  Smith  made  it 

From  the  moment  he  found 
recklessness  seized  him,  and  he 
ngly  that  Miss  Wickenden  bri 
her  head  at  him,  and  said  he  w 
"Faith!    Smith  is  'going  ii 
foUowmg  m  their  wake.    "I  ^ 
laudanum,  I  should  feel  as  muc 
this  affected  stuck-up  lot  ?  " 
,    It  was  evident  Mr.  Smith  felt 
mdeed. 

"If  he  had  been  dining  ou 
weaned,"  mentaUy  proceeded 
not  take  matters  more  easily,     i 

Which  was  inconsistent  on  th( 
he  certainly  had  not  desired  th 
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oppoitunity  for  him  by  referring  some  question  to  his 
experience,  saying: 

**  You  are  more  up  in  such  matters  than  I." 

As  dinner  proceeded,  however,  and  the  first  bewilderment 
of  finding  himself  one  of  what  he  considered  such  a  goodly 
company  began  to  pass  away,  Mr.  Rodewald  recovered  his 
temper,  and  found  that  he  could  address  some  remarks  to 
Sir  Jacob's  daughter,  who  chanced  to  sit  beside  him,  with- 
out grievous  embarrassment 

That  young  lady,  however,  had,  unhappily,  not  much  to 
say,  and  what  few  observations  dropped  from  her  lips  bore 
reference  to  the  season,  and  the  Row,  and  the  Court,  and 
the  picture  of  the  year — ^all  subjects  caviare  to  Mr. 
Rodewald. 

Nor,  when  the  spinster  on  his  right  tried  to  obtain  an 
appreciative  auditor  for  her  pet  scheme  of  establishing 
dried-fish  emporiums  all  round  the  Irish  coast,  did  he  find 
that  subject  much  more  congenial 

For  about  the  first  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Rodewald  had, 
perforce,  to  sit  quiet  while  others  talked.  It  was  a 
wonderful  experience  for  him,  an  experience  which  taught 
him  that,  even  on  this  earth,  there  are  "  more  worlds  than 
one." 

The  consciousness  that  somehow  he  did  not  dove-tail 
properly  into  the  dinner-party  prevented  his  extracting  any 
amusement  from  it  What  he  felt  most  strongly  was  that 
he  hated  everybody  at  the  table,  from  Mr.  Posinby  to  a 
little  lawyer,  who  told  small  funny  stories,  and  made  people 
laugh. 

There  might  not  be  much  in  his  anecdotes,  but  he  drew 
them  out  neatly,  and  with  effect. 

"  We  had  such  a  curious  case,  to-day,  brought  to  our 
office,"  he  said.  "  A  young  fellow  is  going  to  marry  his 
grandmother,  and  we  have  to  draw  out  the  settlements." 

"  But  that  is  impossible,"  interrupted  Sir  Jacob's  wife.  "  A 
nian  can't  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  Don't 
you  remember  the  story,  Mr.  Chaley — " 

"  My  story  is  this,"  said  Mr.  Chaley,  firmly  :  "  our  client's 
father  married,  for  his  second  wife,  a  young  lady  possessed 
of  a  mother.  The  son  by  the  first  wife  is  going  to  marry 
that  mother ;  and  I  confess  I  have  been  the  whole  after- 
noon losing  myself  amongst  the  involvement  of  relationship 
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"  There  is  no  end  of  it,  yoi 
which  could  be  read  how  m 
hundred,  was  it  ?  " 

"What  an    art    this    is," 
"making  conversation  out  ol 
fellow,  who  has  sent  so  many^ 
account,  is  as  glib  with  his  sm 
lay  at  his  door." 
|(  '     J  It  was  quite  true.     At  that  ▼ 

t  who  had  been  accounted  too  b 

"  down  there  "  was  admiringly 
of  the  flowers  on  the  table,  and 
tions  of  his  own  on  the  art  of  di 

"  Mrs.  Frankford,"  he  was  go 
tess,  "  has  a  wonderful  eye  for 
can  produce  the  most  extraoi 
may  say,  a  handful  of  weeds— c 
found  in  any  country  lane ; 
thoroughly  loved  wealth,  and  h 
rich,  looked  plaintively  interestc 
expected  accomplishment  in  on< 
**  '  *  I  supposed  unaware  that  such  p 

'  existed. 

f  '  "I  leave  all  those  details  t< 

posed  Sir  Jacob,  in  a  good  creaki 
Smith's  teeth  on  edge.  "  I  th 
carnation ;  if  I  do,  that  isabom 
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•*  Yes ;  he  is  extremely  good-looking." 

**  She  is  handsomer.     Ever  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Never.     Is  she  in  his  style  ?  " 

"  Marble  statue  business  ?  O  dear,  no ! "  said  Miss 
Wickenden..  "She  is  all  'colour  and  contrast*  *A  mag- 
nificent creature/  to  quote  Mr.  Posinby.  Not  young. 
Must  have  been  exquisitely  beautiful,  how  long  shall  I  say 
ago?" 

^'  In  what  play  is  it  that  one  of  the  characters  declares 
women  and  music  should  never  be  dated  ?  Do  not  let  us 
try  to  date  Mrs.  Frankford.  Your  description  has  made  me 
quite  anxious  to  see  her." 

"  Well,  you  will  have  that  pleasure  very  soon.  She  is  an 
accomplished  musician  also,  I  am  told  I  have  not  heard 
her  play  myself." 

"  What  a  fortunate  man  I " 

**  Ladies  say,  *  What  a  fortunate  woman ! '     I  believe 
she  had  not  a  penny  of  fortune." 
That  is  something  to  his  credit" 
Tes,  he  grudges  her  nothing    money    can  purchase. 
She  might  dress  in  cloth  of  gold  if  she  had  a  fancy  for  such 
a  costume." 

**  A  scale  formed  of  sovereigns  would  form  an  appropriate 
garment  for  some  people." 

"What  a  creature  you  are!  There  now,  they  have 
drifted  into  p)olitics  1  How  tiresome  it  is  that  gentlemen 
never  can  meet  without  plunging  into  questions  quite  out 
of  the  depth  of  us  poor  women !  By  the  way,  what  are 
you,  Mr.  Smith  ?    A  good  stanch  Liberal,  no  doubt" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  nothing,  Miss  Wickenden.  It  has 
been  the  misfortune  of  my  life  that  I  can  always  see  both 
sides  of  the  question.  If  a  man  is  to  be  good  and  stanch, 
he  ought  to  believe  firmly,  temporal  salvation  rests  with  the 
blues  or  the  yellows — the  reds  or  the  greens." 

**  Do  you  know,  I  shall  get  quite  afraid  of  talking  to  you ; 
you  are  such  a  quiz ! " 

"That  is  precisely  the  sin  of  which  Mr.  Rodewald 
often  accuses  me,  and  most  unjustly." 

•*  What  side  is  he  in  politics  ?  " 

"I  have  not  an  idea,  but  I  should  conjecture  a 
strict  Conservative  of  the  opinions  he  for  the  time 
affects." 
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one  mind." 

At  that  moment  there  was  hand 

^  Miss  Wickenden  particularly  afTecti 

J  ,  I  attention  from  Mr.  Smith  to  the  ap] 

'    i\    ;  "  The  lady  of  my  soul  likes  goo< 

'  '  to  dissemble  her  love,"  considerec 

J  it  must  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to 

"^    '       '  innocent  a  sin  as  gluttony. 

Suddenly — quite  suddenly,  as  it 
but  perhaps  he  had  not  been  atten< 
up  a  noisy  discussion. 
The  doctor  was  vehement — Sir  Jj 
"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  » 
up  the  last  scrap  on  her  plate. 
,^  p  "About  what  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Sn 

L      ^  '  j  **  The  question  at  issue — ^unseaw( 

<  "  My  dear  Miss  Wickenden,  upo 

mind  is  a  blank.     It  is  really  the  o 
'       '    .  white  paper.     Please  instruct  me." 

•  I  I  But    there  was  no  necessity  fo 

'  ^  instruct  him.     He  had  but  to  listei 

bent  of  popular  opinion  at  View  W 
vexed  question. 

"If  there  were  still  a  gallows  a 

Dr.  Merton,  "I  would  hang  ever 

every  sailor  coming  up  the  river  coi] 

I     ♦  "Penal  servitude  for  life  woulc 
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discussion  of  a  subject  which  did  not,  for  him,  possess  the 
faintest  interest 

"  I  fear  I  am  not  competent  to  express  one,"  answered 
Mr.  Frankford,  and  the  serene  calm  of  his  face  knew  no 
alteration. 

Across  the  table,  Mr.  Rodewald  and  Mr.  Smith  looked 
at  each  other  for  an  instant. 

"You  have  given  your  attention  to  the  matter,  I 
suppose?"  suggested  the  Rector  of  Thamesford,  addres- 
sing Mr.  Rodewald ;  but  Mr.  Rodewald,  in  reply,  shook  his 
head. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  I  am  as  little  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  as  Mr.  Frankford." 

To  any  one  who  knew  him,  there  was  a  sneer  underlying 
these  words ;  but  then,  no  one  present,  except  Mr.  Smith, 
did  know  him ;  and  even  the  object  of  the  satire  remained 
unconscious  that  any  irony  was  intended. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  plead  guilty  to  understanding  very  few 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,  if  any,"  interposed.Mr.  Smith ;  "but 
I  confess  I  am  unable  to  sympathise  with  the  paroxysm  of 
virtue  which  has  on  this  subject  lately  been  convulsing  the 
British  public" 

"  Do  you  then  think,  sir,  that  Englishmen  ought  to  be  sent 
to  sea  in  coffins  ?  "    It  was  Sir  Jacob  who  asked  the  question. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
persuade  Englishmen  to  embark  in  any  vessel  unless  they 
had  a  mind  to  sail  in  her." 

"  But  how  are  they,  poor  fellows,  to  know  whether  the 
particular  vessel  is  seaworthy  or  not  ?  " 

"  They  know  just  as  much  about  ships  as  the  owners  do, 
I  suspect,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  unless  there  are  holes 
bored  in  her,  I  fancy  an  old  vessel  is  just  as  safe  as  a  new 
one." 

"Certainly,  that  is  the  very  strangest  theory  I  ever  heard 
advanced  ! "  said  Sir  Jacob,  addressing  the  table  generally. 

"  Pray  don't  be  shocking ! "  entreated  Miss  Wickenden, 
in  a  soft  whisper. 

"  When  I  was  a  lad,"  continued  Mr.  Smith,  "  stopping 
with  my  uncle,  who  lived  just  outside  a  small  seaport  town 
on  a  dangerous  coast,  we  used  to  see  the  colliers  setting 
sail — little  fleets  of  them.  Every  time  they  went  out  the 
fishermen  used  to  shake  their  heads,  and  say  of  some 
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favoured  craft,  *  There^s  that  rotten  old  Jane  or  Effie,*       ^ 
whatever  the  name  might  be,  *  off  again.     I  would  just  ^^ 
soon  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  washing-tub.     Why,  you  migfc^ 
pick  her  timbers  with  your  nail  ! '     And  still,  as  my  uncle 
used  to  remark,  the  *  tub '  came  safe  back,  and  men  were 
found  quite  willing  to  engage  in  her." 

"  May  I  ask  if  your  uncle  owned  any  of  those  remarkable 
vessels  ?  "  asked  the  Rector  of  Thamesford. 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  "  he  was  a  clergyman,  and, 
unlike  some  of  the  early  apostles,  he  had  not  even  shares 
in  a  fishing  boat" 

Which  reply  caused  a  laugh  at  the  Rector's  expense;  for 
he  was,  though  Mr.  Smith  did  not  know  it,  notoriously  fond 
of  sitting  in  a  punt  and  angling  for  such  fish  as  that  part  of 
the  Thames  boasted. 

"  Fact  is,"  went  on  Mr.  Smith,  ''  no  matter  what  a  man's 
avocation  may  be,  habit  soon  familiarises  him  with  its 
dangers;  and  though  I  agree  with  Sir  Jacob  that  men 
should  not  be  sent  to  sea  in  coffins,  I  quite  dissent  from 
the  opinion  that  sailors  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
present  agitation." 

"  But,  whoever  may  have  to  do  with  it,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  sailors  should  be  protected,"  said  Dr. 
Merton. 

"Do  you  think  they  want  to  be  protected,  doctor?  I 
rather  fancy  that  if  you  could  make  sea-going  perfectly  safe, 
you  would  not  get  many  thanks  from  those  who  earn  their 
living  on  the  deep.  Wherever  a  trade  is  dangerous,  it  b 
well  paid ;  and  sailors  must  be  very  different  from  other 
people  if  they  prefer  safety  to  high  wages." 

"  But  a  man  must  have  a  value  for  his  own  life,"  sug- 
gested the  Rector. 

"  Theoretically,  he  ought  to  have ;  practically,  I  imagine 
you  will  find  he  has  not  Have  miners  taken  kindly  to 
safety  lamps  ?  Has  it  been  found  possible  to  induce  the 
knife-grinders  to  adopt  a  single  precaution  against  danger? 
And  the  reasons  for  all  this  are  very  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  each  man  believes  no  harm  can  come  to  him;  in  the 
second,  the  profit  is  certain,  the  risk  contingent." 

"  For  my  part,"  weakly  put  in  Mrs.  Posinby,  "  I  wonder 
any  one  can  be  induced  to  go  a  long  voyage.  I  would  far 
rather  die — I  really  would     I  remember  once,  when  papa 
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7^^  1  were  returning  from  Calais,   there  was  the  most 

^^dful  storm.     I  am  sure  every  moment  I  thought  the 

^^1  must  go  to  pieces." 
**I  am  a  capital  sailor,"  said  Sir  Jacob's  wife,  briskly; 

.  and  so  is  Amelia.    When  we  are  in  Scotland,  we  almost 

^t  on  the  water.    We  often  say  we  ought  to  have  been 
stewardesses." 

And  so  the  talk,  ever,  happily,  at  a  dinner-table  easily 

diverted  from  one  topic  to  another,  drifted  away  from 

sailors  to  pleasure-seekers;   and  the  usual  conversations 

ensued  concerning  places  of  resort—^"  charming,  quiet, 

£uhionable,  hateful,  and  dreadful  to  remember." 

But  alter  the  ladies  had  left  the  room,  and  while  Mr. 
Posinby  was  drinking  a  great  deal  too  much  wine,  and  some 
of  his  guests  following  his  example,  Mr.  Frankford,  drawing 
his  chair  near  to  Mr.  Rodewald,  remarked, 

*'  That  gentleman  opposite  is  a  friend  of  yours,  is  he 
not?" 

Mr.  Rodewald  said  he  was,  implied  he  had  known  Smith 
for  years  and  years,  believed  he  might  say  he  was  more 
intimate  with  him  than  any  other  person  living,  and,  at 
onee  adopting  the  rSI^  of  showman,  began  to  expatiate  on 
his  eccentricities,  capabilities,  and  possibilities. 

*'He  seems  to  have  the  courage  of  his  opinions,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Frankford. 

Mr.  Rodewald  laughed. 

*^I  doubt  whether  they  are  his  opinions,"  he  said. 
**  Smith  is  always  in  opposition.  The  views  he  holds,  or 
professes  to  hold,  are  invariably  contrary  to  those  of  the 
persons  in  whose  society  he  chances  to  find  himself.  He's 
a  curious  fellow  1 " 

"  As  a  rule,  men  who  are  always  in  opposition  are  men 
idio  have  been  unsuccessful" 

Mr.  Frankford  made  this  remark  less  as  a  statement  than 
as  a  query. 

"  Very  likely  you  are  right  Smith  has  not  been  success- 
ful, at  any  rate." 

"He  interests  me,"  observed  Mr.  Frankford;  "and  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  tell  why." 

"  Cannot  you  ?  I  can,"  thought  Mr.  Rodewald ;  but  he 
said  aloud^  ^*  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  about 
Smith,  and — ^uninteUi^bJa" 
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wonderfully  dark,  if  not  black :  soft  velvety  eyes,  shaded  by 
long  thick  lashes — sl  wonderful  contrast  to  her  light  silky  hair. 

Smiling  at  some  remark  Mr.  Frankford  made,  toying  with 
her  fan,  turning  with  an  expression  of  interest  to  Mrs. 
Posinby  when  she  took  part  in  the  conversation,  Mr.  Rode- 
wald  confessed  that  here,  at  length,  was  the  ideal  woman, 
not  of  his  love,  but  of  his  imaginings. 

Here,  in  the  flesh,  was  the  reality  of  wealth,  loveliness, 
breeding.  Here  was  something  which  might  that  moment 
have  walked  out  of  the  pages  of  a  book  of  beauty  and 
taken  up  its  position — ^artistically  posed — upon  a  sofa  at 
View  Water.  Mrs.  Posinby  ?  Pooh  I  she  was  a  dowdy,  a 
fright,  compared  to  this  woman. 

"I  daresay  he  bought  her — the  brute!"  thought  Mr. 
Rodewald,  who  could  never  forgive  any  one  for  owning 
anything  better  than  he  owned  himself.  "  Paid  for  her,  I'll 
be  bound,  as  he  would  for  a  picture  by  an  Old  Master,  or  a 
rare  bit  of  china.  Hullo  1  what's  up  ?  what  is  she  staring 
at"  and  Mr.  Rodewald  turned  to  see. 

There,  close  beside  him,  stood  Mr.  Smith,  looking  like  a 
man  who  had  just  brushed  against  a  ghost. 

As  if  fascinated,  he,  for  a  moment,  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  lady,  then  saying,  *'  For  God's  sake,  Rodewald,  let 
me  pass  I "  he  stumbled  rather  than  walked  into  the  con- 
servatory, and,  feeling  his  way  as  if  blind,  staggered  on  till 
he  reached  the  outer  door,  against  which  he  leaned  faint 
and  trembling. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rodewald,  hurrying 
after  him.     "Aren't  you  well?  " 

**  No,  I  am  not,"  was  the  answer.     "  Go  away  and  leave 
me,  will  you  ?    Hang  it,  Rodewald  I "  he  added,  irritably, 
**  can't  you  let  me  alone  ?  " 
But,  my  dear  fellow — " 
Leave  me — ^go  back !    Keep  every  one  away  1" 

But  that  was  not  quite  so  easy.  Mrs.  Frankford  had 
said,  "  I  think  that  gentleman  is  ill,"  and  instantly  Mr. 
Frankford,  Dr.  Merton,  and  Miss  Wickenden  rushed  to  the 
rescue. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  first-named  gentle- 
man ;  while  Miss  Wickenden  added, 

"I  noticed  he  ate  nothing  at  dinner,  and  looked 
wreichtd^  poor  man.     What  can  we  do  for  him  ?  " 
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Dr.  Merton  nodded,  and,  walking  to  the  window,  which 
he  had  fastened,  drew  back  the  bolt,  and  passed  out  into 
the  night 

"  How  is  he  now  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Rodewald,  anxiously.  He 
had  come  cautiously  round  the  house,  peeping  and  prying 
about  till  he.  found  the  room  where  his  friend  was  seated. 

"A  shade  better,"  answered  the  doctor,  drawing  the 
questioner  out  on  to  the  lawn. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  proceeded  Mr.  Rode- 
'wald. 

"Can't  say  yet;  have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
examination." 

"  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  " 

"  How  on  earth  can  I  tell  ?  You  ought  to  know  better 
than  I.     Has  he  ever  had  an  attack  of  this  sort  before  ?  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  And  you  have  been  acquainted  with  him — " 

**  A  matter  of  eight  years,  I  suppose." 
Humph  1    Been  working  hard  lately  ?  " 
He  always  works  hard." 

"  Yes ;  but  more  so  than  usual  ?  " 

"  I  believe  he  has,"  answered  Mr.  Rodewald,  with  some 
twinges  of  remorse  concerning  those  bills  and  that  interest. 

"  Lives  fast  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  carelessly. 

**No ;  quite  the  contrary." 

"  Hat  covers  his  family,  don't  it  ?  " 
He  has  no  one  belonging  to  him  I  ever  heard  of. 
What's    the    trouble,  then?"   inquired   Dr.    Merton. 
Why  the  deuce  can't  he  take  things  easy  ?  " 

Old  debts — I — I  fancy,"  stammered  Mr.  Rodewald, 
who  knew,  none  better,  that  those  debts,  however  they 
originated,  had  hung  round  the  man's  neck,  and  weighed 
him  down  for  years  and  years. 

"Well,  it  is  of  no  use  speculating  about  the  cause  of 
this,"  remarked  the  doctor,  after  a  pause.  "  What  I  have 
to  do  is  to  set  him  on  his  legs  again.  He  is  likely  to  be  a 
queer,  cranky  sort  of  patient,  though,  I  take  it." 

"Never  a  better  fellow  drew  breath  than  Smith,"  said 
Mr.  Rodewald,  who  considered  this  hint  of  crankiness  a 
reflection,  after  a  fashion,  on  himself. 

"  I  don't  doubt  that  in  the  least,"  answered  Dr.  Merton ; 
"but  he  is  odd,  is  not  he  ?" 
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Dr.  Merton  poured  out  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  offered  it 
neat  to  his  patient 

" Take  it,"  he  said ;  "you  will  find  it  do  you  good" 

Mr.  Smith  obeyed,  swallowing  the  contents  at  one  gulp. 

"  Ah,"  remarked  the  doctor,  looking  at  him  contempla- 
tively.    "  Have  another  ?  " 

No;  that's  enough,"  answered  Mr.  Smith. 

Do  you  think  you  can  walk  now  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Merton. 

**  I  daresay  I  can ;  I'll  try.  But  I  won't  go  back  into 
that  room,"  he  added,  with  sudden  energy. 

*'I  do  not  want  you  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Keep  yourself  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  longer, 
and  then  I  will  go  home  with  you." 

"  I  want  to  return  to  London." 

"  Must  not  attempt  that  to-night.  Besides,  you  would 
be  too  late  to  catch  any  up-train  now." 

"  Keep  Rodewald  away  then,  will  you  ?  "  entreated  Mr. 
Smith,  feebly;  and  the  doctor,  answering  "All  right,"  again 
left  the  room.  When  he  came  back,  as  he  did  almost 
directly,  he  said, 

"  If  you  feel  stronger,  I  think  you  will  be  better  out  in 
the  air.  Here,  take  my  arm — that  is  right ;  we  will  go 
through  the  flower-garden,  and  so  escape  every  one.  I 
have  been  here  so  often,  I  could  find  my  way  about  the 
place  blindfold." 

And,  indeed,  this  seemed  to  be  the  case,  for  he  piloted 
his  companion  down  a  corridor,  and  through  a  door  leading 
into  a  shrubbery-walk,  which,  in  its  turn,  conducted  to  a 
retired  little  comer,  where  there  arose  upon  the  night  the 
perfume  of  all  sweet  blossoms. 

Through  the  silence  the  plash  of  a  fountain  fell  in 
rhythm  almost  as  monotonous  and  quite  as  regular  as  the 
ticking  of  the  timepiece  in  the  library.  Now  and  then  a 
stag-beetle,  in  its  hurried  flight,  brushed  against  their  faces. 
There  was  a  stillness  about  the  time  and  place,  a  silence 
which  could  be  felt. 

They  walked  slowly  down  a  moss-covered  path,  bordered 
on  one  hand  by  a  yew  hedge,  tall,  thick,  and  old.  On  the 
other  side  of  that  hedge  lay  the  lawns,  sloping  to  the  river ; 
but  Mr.  Smith  was  unaware  of  this  fact,  till,  after  passing 
through  a  green  archway  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  garden, 
he  found  himself  close  to  the  bench  under  the  bluck  ^o^ 
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lars,  where  he  had  sat  with  Dr.  Merton  the  first  evenmg  he 
was  in  the  grounds  of  View  Water. 

He  felt  surprise,  and  expressed  it  by  some  exclamation 
to  his  companion. 

"  It's  but  a  slip  of  a  place,  you  know,  after  all,"  answered 
the  doctor.  "These  river  frontages  so  near  London 
always  command  enormous  prices.  When  old  Harridge 
bought  it,  to  hear  him  talk,  any  one  might  have  imagined 
he  had  secured  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It's  a  nice  spot,  but 
I  think  a  man  may  pay  too  high  even  for  a  good  view  of 
the  Thames.  Ah,  that's  right ! "  added  the  speaker,  as  a 
servant  brought  the  gentlemen  their  hats  and  overcoats. 
"  Tell  that  fellow  to  look  '  sharp,  will  you  ?  "  he  went  on, 
addressing  the  prim-looking  young  footman,  who  was  as- 
sisting Mr.  Smith  with  a  refractory  sleeve. 

"If  you  please,  doctor,"  answered  that  personage, 
"Robert  has  gone  to  Hampsfield,  and  Miss  Wickenden 
said  perhaps  I  would  do  as  well  I  can  bring  the  boat 
back  to-night,  sir." 

"Make  haste,  then,  and  get  something  to  cover  your 
head  I  suppose  you  are  not  going  on  the  water  just  as 
you  are  ?  "  added  the  doctor,  looking  with  the  utmost  dis- 
favour at  the  young  lad's  livery-coat,  made  of  the  finest 
cloth  and  the  bright  buttons  shining  in  the  moonlight 
"  Never  a  soul  about  the  place  when  that  soul's  wanted," 
he  went  on  disconsolately,  as  the  footman  ran  off  across 
the  lawn  to  the  house,  "  never  ! " 

"Are  you  going  home  by  water,  then?"  asked  Mr. 
Smith,  indifferently. 

"  I  intend  to  do  so,  and  afterwards  I  mean  to  take  you 
across  to  The  Snuggery.  Yes,  I  thought  you  would  turn 
up,"  he  proceeded,  referring  to  a  figure  which  darted  out 
from  the  yew  hedge  and  came  towards  them,  panting  and 
gesticulating.  "Just  in  time  to  bid  my  patient  good- 
night. Miss  Wickenden,"  he  said.  "  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
Mr.  Smith  is  somewhat  better." 

Miss  Wickenden  turned  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  as 
though  thankful  for  such  intervention.  She  stood  in  the 
pale  moonlight,  a  remarkable-looking  figure,  her  hands 
clasped,  the  queen  of  night,  with  cold  critical  eye,  seeming 
to  ridicule  her  pretensions  to  youth  and  beauty,  throwing 
^otesque  shadows  from  the  poplars  over  her  figure,  and 
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distorting  her  features  by  playing  at  hide  and  seek  across 
her  face  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  A  sad,  weird, 
lonely,  unreal  sort  of  scene,  as  perhaps  the  three  actors  in 
it  felt  at  the  time.  It  certainly  recurred  to  them  after- 
wards as  such — the  water  sobbing  against  the  bank,  the 
fitful  moonlight,  the  dark  poplars  rustling  in  their  cease- 
less unrest,  the  river,  with  black  patches  lying  here  and 
there  over  its  surface,  flowing  onward,  swiftly,  surely, 
mysteriously,  to  the  distant  bourne  it  had  never  yet  beheld. 
The  wind  had  risen  a  little  also,  and  there  was  a  sudden 
chilliness  in  the  air. 

"  Go  in — go  in,"  said  Dr.  Merton,  clapping  poor  Miss 
Wickenden's  lean  shoulder  as  she  stood  shivering  on  the 
damp  grass  in  her  low-necked  dress  and  the  thin  shawl 
she  had  wrapped  about  her.  "  Here  comes  William,  and 
we  shall  be  off  in  a  minute.  Run  away,  like  a  good  girl,  or 
you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold ;  and  you  can  tell  every- 
body Mr.  Smith  is  better." 

But  Miss  Wickenden  would  not  go.  She  went  on  to 
the  landing-stage,  beside  which  the  toy-boat  View  Water 
boasted  lay  shifting  with  the  currents.  There  were  tears 
in  her  eyes.  She  would  like  to  have  gone  with  them,  and 
retained  the  hand  she  held  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  ever. 
She  clasped  it  now  in  both  of  hers.  Mr.  Smith  lacked 
strength,  or  energy,  or  spirit,  or  something,  to  withdraw  it 
from  what  almost  seemed  her  embrace. 

*' Good-night,  dear  Mr.  Smith.  I  do  so  hope  we  shall 
hear  better  accounts  of  you  in  the  morning." 

"Good-night,  Miss  Wickenden,  and  thank  you,"  he 
answered,  softly. 

So  long  as  the  boat  remained  in  sight  she  stood  on  the 
landing-stage,  watching  it  growing  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
distance,  the  chill  wind  fluttering  her  dress,  the  poplars 
murmuring  and.  moaning  overhead.  Mr.  Smith,  seated  in 
the  bow,  with  the  darksome  water  encircling  him,  a  weak, 
uncertain  moon  glinting  in  and  out  eeriely  in  the  wide  arch 
of  heaven,  the  drops  dripping  from  the  sculls  as  William 
plied  them  with  a  dexterity  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
looked  for  in  a  footman^  looked  neither  backward  nor 
forward,  nor  to  right  nor  left.  With  head  sunk  on  his 
bosom,  he  remained  as  still  and  silent  as  though  he  had 
been  dead,  while  the  toy-boat,  gaily  painted  like  a  hum- 
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ming-top,  as  was  common  thereabouts,  went  merrily  down 
with  the  stream,  leaving  no  mark  upon  the  river  that  it 
had  passed  by ;  just  as  a  man  rarely  leaves  a  footprint  on 
the  road  of  life  to  show  where  his  weary  steps  have  trod. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THROUGH  THB  NIGHT. 

No  one,  not  even  Miss  Wick/;nden,  had  ever  thought  of 
calling  Dr.  Merton  imaginative.  Yet  as  the  landing-stage 
and  View  Water  and  the  black  poplars  and  the  smooth- 
shaven  lawns  receded  into  the  distance,  and  the  solitary 
boat  glided  down  stream,  with  the  river  sobbing  its  way 
beside  it,  and  the  semi-darkness  of  the  August  night  render- 
ing all  objects  on  shore  sad,  dim,  and  mysterious,  he  felt  the 
whole  scene  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  sorrow  and  mystery 
no  previous  event  in  the  whole  of  his  experience  had  done. 

The  sense  of  contrast,  perhaps,  may  have  induced  much 
of  this  feeling.  The  sudden  change  from  lighted  rooms 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers — ^from  the  hum  of  conver- 
sation, the  sight  of  beautifully-dressed  women,  looking  their 
very  best — to  the  flowing  river,  the  lonely  bank^  the 
rustling  of  the  sedges,  the  brooding  night,  might  well  have 
impressed  any  one ;  and  when  to  this  was  added  the  enigma 
seated  in  the  boat,  the  doctor  felt  for  a  shcrt  time  actually 
oppressed  with  the  darkness,  the  silence,  an  I  the  inexplica- 
bility  of  the  position. 

"What  the  deuce  was  it?  "he  thought,  letting  his  mind 
for  a  moment  wander  out  through  the  gloom,  over  a  sea 
more  vast,  more  wide  than  that  to  which  the  Thames  was 
hurrying  with  such  haste.  "  What  on  earth  could  knock  a 
strong  man  over  in  such  a  fashion  ? — more  especially  such 
a  man — shrewd,  sarcastic,  indifferent,  unimpressionable. 
There  can't  be  an  effect  without  a  cause — even  Mrs. 
Posinby  hasn't  an  attack  of  hysterics  unless  she  is  more 
than  usually  jealous — ^and  Posinby  does  not  thirst  for  Miss 
Wickenden's  blood  except  when  he  has  been  *on  the 
drink,*  as  poor  folks  say,  for  an  extra  long  period.  If  there 
had  been  singing  or  playing  now,  I  could  have  understood 
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it  I  have  seen  '  Ye  Thanks  and  Braes '  bring  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  a  fellow  six  feet  high,  and  stout  and  stiff  as  a  prize- 
fighter ;  and  the  croon  of  '  Cushia  ma  Cree '  send  a  man 
who  has  led  a  charge  out  of  the  room ;  but  in  this  case 
there  is  nothing  to  account  for  the  attack.  He  was  well 
enough  at  dinner,  he  seemed  quite  well  when  he  crossed 
the  hall,  I  did  not  notice  that  he  spoke  to  any  one  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  then  all  in  an  instant  he  was  staggering 
through  the  conservatory  like  one  drunk !  Yes,  and  the 
curious  part  of  the  business  is  he  evidently  knows  all  about 
it  himself.  I  wonder  if,  spite  of  his  denial,  he  has  any 
disease  ?  No,  I  am  sure  he  has  not ;  unless  indeed  it's 
mental  There's  a  queer  look  about  his  eyes  I  don't  exactly 
understand.  O,  hang  it !  why  do  I  go  on  lying  this  way  to 
myself  ?  The  man's  sound  enough,  only  he  has  had  some 
awful  trouble.  Now,  the  question  is — what  can  that  trouble 
be,  and  why  on  earth  did  it  fasten  its  teeth  in  him  on  the 
threshold  of  Mrs.  Posinby's  drawing-room  ?  " 

Seated  in  the  stem  of  the  View  Water  toy-boat,  Dr. 
Merton  revolved  these  questions  in  his  mind,  while  almost 
unconsciously  he  so  managed  the  tiller-ropes  as  to  take  full 
advantage  of  every  current  in  the  river,  every  spot  where 
a  cut  across  stream  could  be  made  with  advantage.  He 
knew  every  surge  and  eddy,  and  weir  and  backwater  and 
ait,  from  Moulsey  to  Staines.  He  had  rowed  and  been 
rowed  up  and  down  that  long  stretch  of  water  for  life  and 
death,  for  birth  and  burial,  for  accident  and  merry-making, 
in  the  early  gray  of  a  summer's  morning,  and  when  the 
shadows  were  stealing  down  in  the  late  autumn,  giving  as- 
surance that  winter  was  coming  and  the  floods  would  be 
out  ere  long,  and  boats  have  to  be  drawn  up,  and  their  use 
abandoned,  while  the  waters  covered  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  so  far  as  dry  land  was  con- 
cerned, might  be  considered  "  without  form  and  void." 

The  doctor  could  swim,  and  had  been  forced  to  do  it  for 
his  life  more  than  once.  He  was  very  severe  at  coroners* 
inquests  and  suchlike  on  people  who,  venturing  on  water, 
were  unable  to  "  strike  out"  He  was  also  a  good  judge  of 
horses,  and  drove,  as  even  Mr.  Posinby  said,  the  best 
cattle  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  he  did  not  walk,  how 
ever,  he  preferred,  if  practicable,  to  take  boat  for  wherever 
he  might  be  bound;     and    this  unusual  predilection  in 
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medical  man  had  given  him  an  almost  exhaustive  know- 
ledge of  the  Thames  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  as  it  ap- 
peared from  the  time  the  weeping  willows  put  out  their 
earliest  buds  of  faintest  tenderest  green,  till  the  fallen 
leaves  floated,  brown  and  withered,  on  the  stream,  and  the 
cygnets  he  had  seen,  gray  and  fluffy,  carried  on  their 
parents'  backs,  as  the  old  birds  swam  proudly  with  their 
burdens  up  the  river,  floated — ^their  white  plumage  glisten- 
ing in  the  evening  sunshine — majestically  to  the  aits  where 
they  had  first  heard  the  lap  and  wash  of  the  water. 

Yet,  as  has  been  said,  not  even  when  he  was  returning 
from  the  house  of  mourning  had  he  ever  felt  so  impressed 
with  the  mystery  of  human  life  and  the  sad  solemnity  of 
Nature  as  now. 

Beyond  the  young  fellow  who  had  barely  need  to  do  more 
than  touch  the  water  alternately  with  his  sculls,  so  swiftly 
did  the  current  carry  them  along,  he  could  see  through  the 
transparent  gloom  of  the  summer's  ni^t  a  dark  figure  sitting 
in  the  bows,  with  elbows  planted  on  his  knees,  and  bowed 
head  resting  on  his  open  hands.  Of  his  own  choice  Mr. 
Smith  had  made  his  way  over  the  seats,  and  placed  himself 
as  far  away  from  his  companions  as  possible.  He  never 
seemed  to  move  his  attitude :  not  when  the  boat  swimg 
suddenly  from  its  course,  fretted  by  one  of  those  cross-cur- 
rents which  often  prove  so  dangerous  in  the  reaches  of  the 
river  to  those  ignorant  of  this  special  peril  of  the  Upper 
Thames ;.  not  when  a  gust  of  wind  blew  sharp  and  cold 
across  some  lonely  stretch  or  mead  that  came  down  to  the 
water's  brink ;  not  when  the  throb  of  a  steam-launch  seemed 
to  break  the  silence  like  the  wild  beating  of  some  restless 
heart,  and  warned  the  doctor  to  put  his  helm  hard  a-star- 
board  and  hug  the  Middlesex  shore,  if  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  washed  out  of  their  boat  with  the  swell  of  the  venemous 
craft  civilisation  has  invented  for  the  confusion  of  those 
who  love  the  dreamy  ripple  of  the  stream  and  the  musical 
plash  of  oars,  and  delight  in  the  murmuring  swish-swish  of 
the  mimic  waves  as  they  break  among  the  rushes,  and  work 
themselves  into  little  paroxysms  of  fury  against  the  trunk 
of  a  willow  or  a  circlet  of  floating  lilies.  No,  nothing 
seemed  to  move  him :  if  the  View  Water  toy-skiff"  had 
been  carrying  a  corpse  down  to  the  churchyard  at  Thames- 
ford,  it  could  not  have  given  less  sign  of  l^e  than  the  man 
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who  sat  in  the  bows  lonely  and  desolate,  holding  dreary 
converse  with  his  broken  heart. 

During  the  course  of  his  busy  practical  existence  Dr. 
Merton  had  not  found  much  time  or  inclination  for  reading 
poetry ;  yet  as  they  swept  on  by  grassy  lawn  and  trees 
dipping  Uieir  boughs  into  the  river,  beside  sedges  and  bul- 
rushes and  shivering  aspens,  the  rustling  of  which  came 
distinctly  through  the  silence  more  as  a  tremor  to  be  felt 
than  a  sound  to  be  heard,  vague  lines  full  of  a  mournful 
significance  recurred  to  his  memory,  which  each  seemed  to 
point  to  the  quiet  figure  that  to  the  doctor's  fancy  appeared 
darker  than  the  darkness,  more  silent  than  the  hush  of 
everything  around,  save  the  ripple  of  the  water,  the  sough 
of  the  wind,  and  the  sobbing  remorse  of  those  trembling 
trees,  doomed,  as  the  old  legend  has  it,  to  perform  a  penance 
which  ceases  not  by  day  or  night,  till  time  itself  shall  be  no 
more. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  not  sorry  when  the  towers  of 
Thamesford  Church  loomed  in  sight,  and  the  young  foot- 
man, holding  his  sculls  for  a  moment  suspended,  and  letting 
them  drip  above  the  water,  mutely  inquired  in  which  county 
he  should  make  fast  the  boat. 

A  mere  nod  and  touch  of  the  tiller-rope  told  him,  and, 
plying  both  oars  vigorously,  he  shot  across  the  river  towards 
Surrey.  Another  minute  and  the  keel  grated  over  the 
gravd;  then,  quick  as  thought,  he  shipped  his  sculls, 
sprang  over  the  gunwale,  and,  seizing  the  chain,  wound  it 
round  the  post  which  marked  the  spot  where  the  punt  that 
conveyed  passengers  across  the  ferry  started  for  the 
opposite  shore. 

To  Dr.  Merton's  surprise,  Mr.  Smith  was  out  of  the 
boat  almost  as  soon  as  the  footman. 

Standing  on  the  pebbly  strand,  tall,  gaunt,  erect,  he  said 
with  the  utmost  composure — ^in  fact,  as  calmly  as  though 
no  tempest  of  feeling  had  swayed  and  no  torrent  of 
trouble  swept  over  him — 

"  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  thanks.  You 
have  laid  me  under  an  obligation  I  can  never  hope  to 
repay.  I  will  write  to  you  from  London.  Good-night, 
good-night." 

"  Not  good-night  just  yet,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Dr. 
MertoiL     "  I  mean  to  walk  with  you  to  The  Snuggery." 
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"  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  you  to  do  such  a  thing," 
declared  Mr.  Smith.  "  I  am  quite  well  now,  I  assure  you 
— quite  well." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay.  The  damp  night  air  and  that  cheerful 
trip  down  the  river  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results ;  nevertheless,  I  am  going  with  you  to 
your  friend's  house." 

"  But  really,  doctor—" 

"  You  hud  better  wait  here  till  I  come  back,"  said  the 
doctor,  cutting  athwart  Mr.  Smith's  remonstrance,  and 
turning  to  the  young  fellow  who  had  brought  them  down 
by  no  means  badly  ;  "  I  sha'n't  be  a  great  while  away,  and 
then  you  can  put  me  across  and  leave  the  boat  at  Thames- 
ford  till  morning.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  View  Water  again 
to-night,  and  it  would  be  hardly  wise  for  you  to  try  to  pull 
back  there  by  yourself ;  there  is  a  strong  stream  running 
and  the  wind  is  getting  up.  Yes,  it  will  be  safer  for  you  to 
walk  home.     Now,  Mr.  Smith,  I'm  at  your  service." 

During  the  evening  a  tent  had  been  erected  on  a  grassy 
promontory  that  stretched  out  into  the  river  where  the 
Reed  entered  the  Thames. 

The  lock-keeper's  cottage  stood  on  this  miniature 
headland,  covered  with  roses  and  creepers,  its  garden  full 
of  those  old-fashioned  flowers  which  shed  their  rich  odours 
so  abundantly  both  day  and  night  Just  outside  the  garden 
hedge,  on  the  close-shaven  sward  sloping  so  gently  to  the 
water,  a  party  of  happy  young  fellows,  whose  boat  was 
moored  below,  had  pitched  their  tent ;  and  as  Mr.  Smith 
and  the  doctor  paused  involuntarily  for  a  moment,  there 
came  wafted  across  the  little  estuary  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  two  rivers,  not  merely  the  mingled  perfume  of 
mignonette,  jasmine,  and  sweetbriar,  but  the  sound  of 
merry  voices,  of  hearty  laughter,  together  with  snatches  of 
song,  and  an  occasional  attempt  at  harmony,  when  three  or 
four  of  the  travellers  essayed  to  join  in  the  music  of  a 
catching  chorus. 

It  needed  but  this,  the  contrast  was  now  complete ;  and 
as  the  doctor  glanced  at  the  set  expression  on  his  com- 
panion's face,  an  expression  rendered  more  stem  and 
mournful  by  reason  of  the  shades  of  night  through  which  it 
was  seen,  he  understood — dimly  it  might  be,  but  still  with 
real  sympathy — some  of  the  feelings  which  were  stirring 
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the  deepest  fountains  in  the  nature  of  this  man,  whose  past, 
present,  and  future  were  to  him  as  the  pages  of  a  still  un- 
opened book. 

"They  are  making  the  best  of  their  time  over  there," 
remarked  Dr.  Merton,  as  a  shout  of  laughter  echoed 
through  the  quiet  night. 

"And  they  are  right,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  moving 
hurriedly  on.  "If  they  don't  have  their  innings  out  of 
life  now,  they  won't  stand  much  chance  of  getting  them 
hereafter* 

^  For  je  cannot  expect  in  December 
To  gather  the  blossoms  of  May.' 

I  often  think  there  is  as  much  sound  philosophy  wrapped 
up  in  one  old  ballad  as  in  all  the  proverbs  of  Solomon." 

"  Humph !  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  Solomon, 
too,"  remarked  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Smith  laughed — that  mirthless  laugh  of  his,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  entirely  from  the  intellect,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  heart. 

"  I  intended  no  disrespect  to  your  friend  the  Wise  King," 
he  answered,  in  quite  a  calm  and  even  voice,  though  he 
was  walking  at  such  a  pace  as  to  tax  all  his  companion's 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  him. 

"  Take  it  more  quietly,"  suggested  the  doctor ;  "  there  is 
no  need  for  such  great  haste ;  we  have  the  night  before  us." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure ; "  and  Mr.  Smith  slack- 
ened speed,  and  accommodated  his  strides  to  the  more 
plodding  steps  of  his  companion.  He  had  not,  however, 
gone  a  dozen  yards  before  he  suddenly  staggered,  and 
would  have  fallen  if  Dr.  Merton  had  not  clutched  him 
by  the  arm.  He  was  in  that  state  in  which  a  man  can  run, 
but  not  stand  still,  move  on  to  some  object  ahead,  but 
loses  himself  if  he  stop  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  anything 
under  his  feet 

"Hilloa!"  exclaimed  the  doctor;  and  he  slipped  his 
hands  inside  Mr.  Smith's  arm.  So  they  walked  on  together, 
now  slowly  enough,  across  the  flowing  meads,  where  in  the 
early  spring  the  fair  Eveline  had  waited,  in  her  pretty 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  pink  ribbons,  for  the  tardy  coming  of 
her  swain. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  insisted  on  walking  home  with  you 
to-night  ? ''  asked  Dr.  Merton,  after  a  long  silence. 
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"  Perhaps  because  jou  thought  me  more  ill  than  I  really 
am. 

"  Well,  no ;  it  was  not  exactly  that  I  did  think  you  too 
ill  to  go  home  alone;  but,  in  addition,  I  felt  sure,  if  you 
were  left  to  your  own  devices,  you  would  lie  down  in  some 
quiet  place,  and  stay  there  till  morning." 

"  You  were  wrong  there,"  answered  Mr.  Smith;  "what 
I  meant  to  do  was  to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  Reed- 
bourne  Station,  and  take  the  first  train  back  to  London; 
and  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do  stilL" 

"  I  would  not  try  the  experiment  if  I  were  you.  In  the 
first  place,  no  train  ever  stops  at  Reedboume,  either  by 
signal  or  otherwise,  till  a  quarter  past  three  in  the  morning ; 
and  in  the  second,  you  might,  if  you  attempt  to  go  on  till 
you  have  had  some  rest,  run  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
taken  to  the  nearest  hospital  on  your  arrival  in  town." 

*^  You  are  mistaken  on  that  last  point,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,"  retorted  Dr.  Merton ;  "  but,  at 
all  events,  it  is  surely  not  worth  running  the  risk." 

For  a  second  Mr.  Smith  did  not  answer ;  then  he  replied, 

"Thank  you.  I  believe  you  are  right;"  and  walked  on 
with  a  semblance  of  strength  and  firmness  which  made  the 
doctor  marvel. 

He  could  not  understand  this  man ;  the  more  he  saw  of 
him  the  more  perplexed  he  became.  He  desired  to  avoid 
talking  to  him  plainly  about  the  sudden  attack  at  View 
Water ;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  putting  little  indirect 
questions,  and  searching  in  a  quiet  way  for  some  clue,  how- 
ever slighti  which  might  guide  him  to  a  rational  diagnosis  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  Smith  for  some  time  humoured  his  bent,  taking  no 
notice  apparently  of  the  point  where  all  the  questions  were 
tending,  answering  simply  yes  or  no  where  practicable,  or, 
if  more  lengthy  replies  proved  necessary,  using  as  few  words 
as  possible ;  but  when  they  reached  the  stile  over  which  he 
had  helped  Miss  Wickenden  nine  weeks— or  was  it  nine 
years  ? — previously,  he  came  to  a  sudden  pause,  and  said, 

"  In  fact,  to  settle  your  mind  about  me,  I  have  not  one 
of  the  diseases  you  imagine." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Merton,  brusquely. 

"I  could  let  you  into  that  secret  also,  only  I  won't," 
answered  Mr.  Smith.     "  Do  you  remember  what  Charles 
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^^er,  speaking  in  the  perscHi  of  Mr.  Kenny  James  Dodd, 

^ys  ai>out  patients,  namely,  that  'nobody  tells  the  truth  to 

his  physician  HU  he  can't  help  //?  '  <    As  a  medical  man 

^selif,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  knowledge 

on  the  subject" 

"Will  you  inform  me  how  you  apply  that  remark  in  the 
present  case  ?  **  Dr.  Merton  must  have  felt  nettled,  for 
tiis  tone  was  anything  rather  than  agreeable. 

''Yes ;  kind  as  you  have  been  to  me,  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  truth  about  myself;  and  it  is  no  use  for  you  to  endea- 
vour to  discover  it  by  indirect  means ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  please  imderstand  I  am  not  going  to  serve  you  the 
mean  trick  of  practising  any  deception  upon  you.  I  could 
have  thrown  you  on  a  false  scent  any  time  during  the 
last  five  minutes,  but — ** 

"In  Heaven's  name!"  cried  Dr.  Merton,  "why  should 
you  even  think  of  doing  such  a  thing?  All  I  want  is  to 
cure  you  if  I  can," 

**  Ah,  but  you  can't,"  answered  Mr.  Smith. 
Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
Not  much,  perhaps,  but  it  serves ;  for  the  rest,  I  am  a 
man  who  has  lived  hard,  worked  hard,  and — " 

"  Drank  hard  ?  "  supplied  Dr.  Merton,  in  the  manner  of 
an  interrogation. 

"  No,  I  have  never  flown  to  the  bottle  to  drown  care;  if  I 
had  I  should  not  be  standing  here  now.  But  I  have  been 
through  heavy  seas,  and  my  bodily  bark  has  got  a  bit  shat- 
tered during  the  voyage.  I  do  very  well,  so  long  as  I  stop 
quietly  at  home,  working  like  a  forty-horse  engine  ;  but  the 
social  business  knocks  me  over.  The  tone  of  a  voice, 
die  scent  of  a  flower,  the  look  on  a  woman's  face,  a  jewel 
sparkling  on  her  neck,  the  flirt  of  a  fan,  the  rustle  of  a 
dress,  the  perfume  on  a  handkerchief — ^ay,  even  the  very 
pattern  of  the  lace  that  trims  it,  suflices  to  raise  the  ghost 
of  a  long-ago  past,  and  to  bring  back  the  demon  I  thought 
I  had  laid  or  exorcised,  with  seven  or  seventy  or  seven 
hundred  other  devils  worse  than  himself  for  company." 

"  Come  along,"  said  Dr.  Merton,  more  alarmed  at  the 
vehement  earnestness  with  which  these  words  were  uttered 
than  he  would  have  cared  to  acknowledge.  "  Talking 
upon  such  subjects  at  this  time  of  night,  with  a  cold  wet 
air  blowing  across  iirom  the  river,  is  not  the  best  way  to 
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banish  the  fiends  you  speak  of.  Can  you  get  over  the 
stile  ?  Mind  that  bottom  step,  it  foims  a  nasty  sort  of  trap. 
We  shall  soon  be  at  the  cottage  now,  where  I  mean  to  take 
the  liberty  of  prescribing  a  tumbler  of  hot  brandy-and- 
water  for  both  of  us." 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  answer.  He  had,  after  that  involun- 
tary cry  of  despair,  gone  back  into  himself,  and,  with  head 
bent  forward  and  arms  hanging  loosely  by  his  side,  suffered 
Dr.  Merton  almost  to  lead  him  along  the  Queen's  highway, 
till  they  reached  The  Snuggery  gate ;  then  making  another 
effort,  he  pulled  himself  together  once  more,  and  answered 
Miss  Lydney's  anxious  inquiries  as  to  where  Mr.  Rodewald 
was,  and  what  had  happened  to  detain  him,  and  why  Dr. 
Merton,  who  was  solemnly  introduced  to  her,  had  come 
back  with  Mr.  Smith,  in  something  of  his  old  manner. 

**He  is  not  at  all  well.  Miss  Lydney,"  explained  the 
doctor  at  last,  "and  I  have  brought  him  back  for  you, 
please,  to  nurse  a  little,  and  set  on  his  legs  again." 

"  Not  well  1 "  repeated  the  lady.  "  O,  Mr.  Smith,  now  I 
come  to  see  you  in  the  light,  you  do  look  bad.  What  is 
the  matter — what  can  I  get  for  you  ?  " 

"Dr.  Merton  prescribes  some  brandy-and-water,  hot, 
strong,  and  sweet ;  hot  and  strong,  at  any  rate — I  don*t  know 
about  sweet  We  came  back  by  boat,  and  it  was  chilly  on 
the  river." 

"  That  hateful  river ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Lydney,  as  she 
left  the  room. 

Mr.  Smith  glanced  at  the  doctor  and  smiled. 

"What  does  she  mean?"  asked  the  latter,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  What  does  any  woman,  what  does  every  woman  mean?" 
replied  Mr.  Smith,  enigmatically  ;  then  he  flung  himself  into 
a  chair,  saying  with  a  shiver,  "  How  I  love  winter,  because 
then  there  is  always  a  fire  1 "  ' 

"Are  you  cold?" 

"  I  don't  know — yes,  I  think  so;"  and  then  he  relapsed 
into  moody  silence. 

"  There,"  said  Dr.  Merton,  when,  after  a  tray  had  made 
its  appearance,  he  placed  a  tumbler  before  his  patient, 
"  drink  that  up ;  it  will  do  you  good." 

Mr.  Smith  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  speaker. 

"Swallow  your  own  prescription,"  he  answered,  "and 
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Icare  me  to  take  mine.     I  am  going  to  let  you  into  a  little 

secret.    Rodewald  believes  me  to  be  a  confirmed  drunkard. 

Now  see." 

And  from  the  left-hand  breast-pocket  of  his  evening-coat 
be  produced  a  small  phial. 

"  What  on  earth  is  it  ?  Laudanum  ?  Never  I "  exclaimed 
Dr.  Merton,  as  Mr.  Smith  turned  the  label  towards  him. 

"  Here,  will  you  have  this  wineglass  ?  " 

With  a  mere  gesture  Mr.  Smith  declined  the  offer. 
Bending  his  fingers,  he  formed  the  palm  of  his  left  hand 
into  a  sort  of  cup,  and  began  dropping  the  opium  recklessly, 
as  it  might  have  seemed  to  some. 

" Hold — halt  I  what  are  you  doing?"  cried  the  doctor. 

But  Mr.  Smith  held  evenly  on  till  he  had  completed  a 
certain  number;  then,  lapping  up  the  dose  as  if  it  was 
something  nice,  he  remarked  in  an  unmoved  voice, 

«*  Now,  I  think  111  go  to  bed." 

**  One  moment,"  entreated  Dr.  Merton ;  "  how  long  have 
you  been  doing  this  ?  " 

**  A  long  time — " 

**  Ever  since  that  trouble  you  indicated?" 

**  Off  and  on*  I  could  not  sleep.  I  thought  I  should  go 
mad — and — " 

"  Well,  you  had  better  go  to  bed,  now.  I  will  come  up 
to  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

Left  alone,  Dr.  Merton  paced  the  room  for  a  short  time 
in  impatient  reflection ;  then,  opening  the  door,  he  searched 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  till  he  found  Miss  Lydney. 

"  May  I  go  upstairs  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  want  to  see  my 
patient." 

She  took  him  to  the  door  of  the  pleasant  room  Mr. 
Rodewald  had  christened  the  guest-chamber.  A  room 
small,  but  pretty,  hung  with  pink-and-white  drapery.  And 
there  stretched  full  length  on  the  narrow  bed,  with  his 
hands  under  his  head,  lay  Mr.  Smith,  looking  as  though  he 
had  never  staggered  through  the  conservatory  at  View 
Water,  never  sat  a  dark  solitary  figure  in  the  bow  of  the 
toy-boat,  never  given  voice  to  his  shrill  despair  at  the  stile 
across  the  meadows.  An  orthodox  patient  waiting  for  the 
attendance  of  his  orthodox  medical  man. 

"  Comfortable  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Quite,  thank  you." 
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"  Feel  easier  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ever  so  much." 

'*  I  want  you  to  do  something  to  make  me  feel  so." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Let  me  take  that  bottle  of  stuff  away  in  my  pocket" 

"  Do  you  think  I  should  empty  it  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  you  had  not  the  chance." 

"  You  need  not  fear  me ;  but,  however,  take  it" 

"  Do  you  sleep  with  your  door  locked  ?  " 

"Wish  I  might,  but  Rodewald  won't  give  me  the 
chance." 

"  Good-night,  then,  and  God  bless  you  ! " 

"  I  don't  think,  even  in  our  darkest  time,  He  ever  forgets 
to  do  that" 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  which  made  Dr.  Merton 
clasp  this  poor  waifs  hand  more  fervently,  and  then  he 
groped  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where  he  was 
encountered  by  Miss  Lydney. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  is  ill — ^very  ill  indeed,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  shall 
be  over  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can  to-morrow  morning,  first 
thing  after  breakfast  Let  him  sleep  until  then,  and  do, 
pray,  keep  the  house  quiet" 

Then,  as  he  plunged  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  Thames 
Valley — a  darkness  which  a  waning  moon  fails  to  greatly 
illumine — ^he  added,  speaking  to  himself  under  the  d^adow 
of  the  gloomy  pines : 

"  You  have,  spite  your  affectation  of  frankness,  been  try- 
ing to  throw  me  off  the  scent,  my  friend ;  yet  1  fancy  it 
must  lie  hot  and  strong  among  the  company  assembled  this 
evening,  after  dinner,  at  View  Water." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MR.    RODEWALD   IS  AMAZED. 


Next  morning  early,  as  was  his  wont,  Mr.  Rodewald  came 
downstairs  and  wandered  around  his  garden.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  felt  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  previous 
evening.     People  had  been  very  civil  to  him  indeed.    He 
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^d  been  asked  to  sing,  and,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Frank- 
^^rd,  who  accompanied  him,  got  through  a  somewhat  trying 
^fdeal,  so  well  that  Sir  Jacob  said,  "'pon  his^  honour,"  it 
^astonishing ;  and  Sir  Jacob's  lady — he  could  not  catch 
Ike  surname  of  the  worthy  knight — hoped,  when  they 
returned  from  Scotland,  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  at  "  our  place." 

One  of  the  songs  he  selected,  or  rather  one  that  was 
selected  for  him,  chanced  to  be  "  The  Message,"  which  so 
overcame  poor  Miss  Wickenden,  she  had  to  retire  to  the 
conservatory,  in  order  to  weep  unobserved;  and  Mr. 
Frankford,  with  his  pale  cold  face,  and  his  sharply- cut 
features,  and  his  incisive  well-bred  manner,  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  in  praise  of  German  music  and  Germans  generally. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Frankford  were  quite  concerned  about 
Mr.  Smith's  illness. 

"  I  conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  him,"  said  that 
gentleman. 

*'  And  it  is  not  often  you  form  an  opinion,  favourable  or 
the  reverse,  upon  so  slight  an  acquaintance,"  capped  the 
lady,  with  a  gracious  and  graceful  inclination  towards  Mr. 
Rodewald,  as  though  she  would  have  included  him  in  the 
compliment 

Indeed,  the  Frankfoids  were  most  gracious.  Mr.  Frank- 
ford said  he  should  be  over  quite  eady  the  next  morning  to 
know  how  Mr.  Rodewald's  friend  had  rested.  He  gave 
Mr.  Rodewald  a  seat  back  in  his  carriage  as  far  as 
Hampsfield  Park,  and  would  have  sent  it  on  to  The 
Snuggery  with  him,  but  that  Mr.  Cheverley's  tenant  de- 
clared he  should  prefer  to  walk  the  remainder  of  the 
distance. 

And  yet  the  success  would  have  proved  more  complete 
had  Mr.  Smith  been  kind  enough  to  defer  his  illness  till 
some  more  opportune  time !  Further,  what  had  caused 
this  illness?  Mr.  Rodewald  wanted  to  know  that — he 
wanted  to  see  and  talk  to  him,  and  would  have  done  so  the 
previous  night,  only  the  doctor's  orders  were  peremptory. 
His  patient  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

"I  shall  be  over  first  thing  after  breakfast,"  were  his 
last  words  to  Miss  Lydney.     *'  Let  him  sleep  until  then." 

For  which  reason,  "until  then,",  Mr.  Rodewald  felt  he 
would  have  to  curb  his  impatience. 
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''And  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  into  town  till  quite  mid- 
day/' he  considered,  hacking  down  with  his  spud,  now  a 
sprig  of  wild  convolvulus,  and  again  a  feathery  shoot  of 
cats-tail,  a  trying  sort  of  weed  indigenous  to  those  parts. 

As  he  left  the  garden,  after  giving  an  admiring  look — ^for, 
in  his  way,  this  man  had  a  keen  sense  of  beauty,  a  fine  eye 
for  effects  of  colour,  and  a  really  high  appreciation  of 
artistic  contrasts — at  the  apple-trees  laden  with  crimson,  and 
green,  and  golden  fruit,  at  pears  mellowing  in  the  sun,  at 
plums  yellow  and  purple,  at  damsons  and  bullaces  tempting 
to  the  sight,  at  all  the  rich  hues  late  summer  wraps  around 
her  ere  she  merges  into  the  russet  glories  of  autumn,  he 
saw,  at  the  back-door  of  The  Snuggery,  Miss  Lydney  in 
controversy  with  a  woman  very  well  dressed. 

"  You  had  better  return  in  the  middle  of  the  day,"  he 
heard  his  sister-in-law  remark,  when  he  drew  close  enough 
to  catch  a  portion  of  the  dialogue. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  crossing  the  yard,  clad  all  in 
"  hodden  gray,"  his  spud  over  his  shoulder,  his  head  erect, 
his  step  martial — ^a  man  whose  appearance  might  well  have 
inspired  confidence  in  any  one  of  the  other  sex. 

"  Why,  a  note  for  Mr.  Smith,  to  be  delivered  into  his 
own  hands,  and  to  take  back  an  answer,"  said  Miss 
Lydney,  wrathfully,  conscious,  perhaps,  that  in  a  morning- 
dress,  old  though  clean,  and  altogether  lacking  the  many 
little  adjuncts  with  which  ladies  arm  themselves  for  social 
conquest,  she  cut  but  a  poor  figure  beside  this  messenger 
from  a  vague  somebody.  "  I  tell  her  to  come  back  in  a 
few  hours'  time,"  she  added,  turning  from  Mr.  Rodewald 
to  the  woman  who  had  found  her — ^alas !  that  I  should 
have  to  particularise  such  details — skimming  the  cream 
for  breakfast 

"  Yes,  you  had  better  come  back,"  agreed  Mr.  Rodewald, 
cheerfully.     "  Mr.  Smith  is  not  awake  yet" 

Certainly  there  was  something  reassuring  in  those  clear 
eyes,  that  fresh  complexion,  that  sturdy  figure.  Instinc- 
tively the  waiting-woman — for  she  was  my  lady's  lady — 
turned  to  Mr.  Rodewald  for  help. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  can 
possibly  come  back  again." 

"  Well,  what  will  you  do,  then  ?  "  he  asked.    '*  Will  you 
ivait  for  a  little  time  ?  " 
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**  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  her  waiting,"  interrupted  Miss 
Sydney,  before  the  woman  could  answer.  Miss  Lydney 
'^^as  clearly  "put  out"  about  the  matter;  the  messenger 
i^^  mistaken  her  for  a  servant,  and  addressed  her  as  such, 
AQ  indignity  which  could  not  soon  be  forgotten.  *'  In  the 
fi^t  place  Mr.  Smith  is  not  awake ;  and,  if  he  were,  she 
could  not  go  up  into  his  bedroom  to  see  him.  She  had 
far  better  take  the  note  back  to  whoever  sent  it." 

Xir.  Rodewald  looked  first  at  his  sister,  and  then  at  the 
woman. 

•*  What  will  you  do  ?  "  he  repeated,  addressing  the  latter. 
'*  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir.     If  I  could  have  seen  the 
gentleman  just  for  one  minute ! " 

*But  you  can't,"  snapped  Miss  Lydney.     "He  is  ill, 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  time  he  may  be  able  to  get  up 
to-day,  if  at  all — O,  here's  the  doctor  1 "  she  broke  off  to 
say,  catching  a  glimpse  of  that  gentleman  coming  along  a 
field-path ;  and,  modestly  conscious  of  the  offending  morn- 
ing dress,  she  hurried  off  to  make  such  alterations  in  her 
attire  as  she  considered  necessary  for  the  credit  of  herself 
wd  the  household  generally. 

The  moment  she  turned  her  back,  the  woman,  brighten- 
^S  up,  as  if  struck  by  some  new  idea,  inquired, 
"If  you  please,  sir,  are  you  Mr.  Rodewald?  " 
"Yes,  my  name  is  Rodewald,"  answered  that  gentleman, 
^  a  tone  which  implied  the  addendum,  "  and  I'd  like  to 
^  the  person  who  has  anything  to  say  against  it" 

"  Then  perhaps,  sir  " — she  hesitated,  and  then  went  on 
^csperately — "  you  would  give  Mr.  Smith  the  note.  It  will 
*^  just  the  same,  sir,  won't  it  ?  " 

"Just  the  same,  certainly,"  answered  Mr.  Rodewald, 
"Ut  without  any  over-readiness  of  manner,  though  he 
'^ould  cheerfully  have  given  five  pounds  to  possess  himself 
^^  the  missive. 

**Then,  sir,  if  you  would  be  so  very  kind."    And  with 

^^ti^bling  hands  she  produced  a  blue,   common-looking 

^"^velope,  and  confided  it  to  his  care.     "  And  if  the  gentle- 

^^n  would   just   say  *yes'  or  *no,*  he  need  not  write 

*^ything." 

"•Yes'  or  'no,'"  repeated  Mr.  Rodewald,  taking  the 
?*^*elope.     "Very  well,  I  will  see  he  has  this  the  moment 
^  doctor  goes.    Will  you  come  inside  ?  " 
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She  did  not  immediately  answer,  but  looked  wistfully 
towards  the  gate,  through  which  Mr.  Rodewald  had  passed 
a  few  minutes  before. 

*'  You  can  remain  in  the  garden,  if  you  prefer  doing  so," 
he  said,  following  her  look,  though  not  quite  comprehend- 
ing the  cause  of  her  irresolution.' 

'^  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,"  she  answered  ;  and,  pass- 
ing swiftly  across  the  yard,  disappeared  behind  the  hedge, 
just  as  Dr.  Merton  turned  the  corner  of  the  barn,  and  was 
hailed  by  Mr.  Rodewald  ere  he  could  make  his  way  to  the 
front  of  the  house. 

"How  do  you  think  he  is  this  morning?"  asked  Mr. 
Rodewald,  when,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the 
doctor  entered  the  room  Mr.  Cheverley  had  furnished^ 
under  the  influence  of  his  short-lived  day-dream. 

"  He  is  not  any  better,"  answered  Dr.  Merton,  irritably, 
"  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be.  Of  all  the  impracticable  men 
I  ever  met,  he  is  about  the  worst  He  says  he  must  go  to 
London  to-day — that  nothing  and  no  one  shall  stop  his 
doing  so." 

"  I  suppose  he  understands  his  own  business  best,"  said 
Mr.  Rodewald,  coolly.  "When  does  he  talk  of  start- 
ing?" 

"  As  soon  as  he  can  get  dressed.  And  I  give  you  my 
word  he  is  not  fit  to  rise  from  his  bed.  I  will  make  him 
up  something,  and  send  it  over  directly  I  return  home ; 
and  if  you  can  persuade  him  to  remain  quiet  even  for  a 
few  hours,  pray  do  so." 

"  He  knows  he  is  always  more  than  welcome  here,"  said 
Mr.  Rodewald. 

And,  after  the  doctor's  departure,  he  remained  for  a 
minute  or  two,  thoughtful  and  quiet,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.    Then  he  went  upstairs. 

The  apartment  appropriated  at  The  Snuggery  to  Mr. 
Smith's  use,  though  small,  was  as  pretty  a  little  chamber  as 
man  need  have  desired  to  occupy.  Ah !  if  his  mind  had 
been  at  ease,  what  peaceful  slumbers,  what  fair  dreams, 
might  have  come  to  him,  lying  there  far  away  from  London, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  daisy  and  buttercup  country — the 
plashing  of  the  weirs  for  lullaby,  soft  airs  and  gentle  breezes, 
bringing  with  them  health  of  body,  repose  of  soul ! 

Mr,  Rodewald  sat  down  beside  the  bed,  and  took  his 
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friend's  hand  in  his ;  asked  how  he  felt,  how  he  had  slept, 
whether  he  thought  he  could  relish  his  breakfast,  declared 
he  ought  not  think  of  leaving  Reedbourne  that  day — no, 
nor  yet  for  many  days ;  said  if  he  were  determined  to  kill 
himself,  they  must  have  a  fly  to  take  him  to  the  station, 
and  that  he,  Mr.  Rodewald,  would  at  least  see  him  safe  to 
his  chambers.  It  was  not  till  he  had  risen  to  leave  the 
room,  in  order  to  bring  up  a  cup  of  tea,  that  he  remarked 
carelessly, 

"  O,  by  the  bye,  I  have  a  note  for  you  I  The  person 
who  brought  it  is  waiting  for  an  answer." 

He  placed  the  letter  in  Mr.  Smith's  hand,  and,  turning 
towards  the  window,  opened  two  or  three  bars  of  the  Vene- 
tian blind,  so  as  to  let  in  a  little  more  light  Mr.  Smith 
tore  open  the  envelope  and  glanced  at  the  few  lines  traced 
upon  its  enclosure;  then  he  turned  his  head  and  lay 
with  his  face  buried  in  the  pillow,  as  though  he  had  fallen 
asleep. 

Mr.  Rodewald  waited  for  a  minute — ^walked  to  the  door, 
and  then  walked  back  to  the  window.  At  last  he 
approached  the  bed,  and  said,  *^  Smith  !"  There  came  no 
answer. 

He  looked  at  the  utter  abandonment  of  his  friend's 
Attitude,  his  left  arm  lying  at  full  length  outside  the 
coverlet,  the  latter  held  firmly  in  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand ;  ^e  neck  bent  a  little ;  his  head  thrust  almost  into 
the  pillow,  as  if  with  the  object  of  shutting  out  all  external 
objects. 

"  Smith ! "  repeated  Mr.  Rodewald,  taking  hold  of  him 
by  the  shoulder. 

The  other  turned,  and  brought  himself  and  his  fortunes 
back  from  that  far  away  country  into  which  he  seemed  to 
liave  travelled  the  previous  evening. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  absently.     "  Did  you  speak  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you ;  but  is  there  any  answer  to 
that  note?  The  messenger  said  *yes'  or  *no'  would  be 
a  sufficient  reply." 

"  Yes — ^please,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  wearily ;  and  Mr. 
Rodewald  left  the  room,  and  went  down  the  stairs,  mut- 
tering, 

"  By  Jove  I  by  Jove !  only  to  think  of  it  I  I  never  was 
so  much  amazed  in  all  my  life  I" 
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Now,  solve  this  riddle,  if  you  can,  my  reader.  In  the 
main,  Mr.  Rodewald  was  an  honest  man.  Except  in  the 
way  of  usury,  he  would  not  have  robbed  his  neighbour  of 
a  farthing.  He  might  have  been  left  alone  with  all  the 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  uncounted,  and  not  taken  a 
sovereign ;  if  he  had  picked  up  a  pocket-book  containing  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  he  would  have  restored  it  to 
its  owner  and  exp>ected  no  reward ;  he  would  not  have 
removed  a  landmark,  or  encroached  upon  common  rights ; 
he  would  not  have  defrauded  a  railway  company,  or  if  too 
much  change  chanced  to  be  given  him,  keep  it  And  yet 
he  would,  and  did,  avail  himself  of  any  means  to  rob  a 
man  of  his  secrets,  and  learn  the  mystery  of  hidden 
troubles  and  sorrows,  to  preserve  which  from  the  knowledge 
of  any  one  his  friend  would  have  parted  with  life. 

He  had  opened  the  letter.  At  that  moment  a  copy  of 
it  lay  locked  inside  his  desk. 

"  I  must  see  you,"  so  ran  the  words.  "  In  the  woods  on 
Hampsfield  Hill  there  is  a  tree  called  the  '  Giant  Oak ; ' 
perhaps  you  know  it — ^anyhow,  you  can  easily  inquire  its 
whereabouts.  Meet  me  there  to-night  at  nine  o'clocL  If 
you  do  not,  I  shall  find  out  where  your  chambers  are,  for  I 
must  speak  to  you — once.  Say  *yes*  or  *no'  to  the 
bearer. 

"A." 

"  So  there  is  a  woman,  and  that  woman,  in  your  life, 
after  all,"  soliloquised  Mr.  Rodewald ;  and  he  murmured 
again,  in  the  intensest  astonishment,  ''  By  Jove,  only  to 
think  of  it  1" 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

•*  UNDER  THE  GIANT  OAK." 


Hampsfield  Hill  appeared  as  though  it  rose  out  of  the 
very  centre  of  the  town  of  Hampsfield,  but  was,  in  reality, 
over  a  mile  distant  from  it 

The  approach,  after  crossing  the  railway,  lay  first  along  a 
wide  turnpike  road,  bordered  by  elms,  and  then  through 
the  windings  of  a  narrow  lane,  bordered  on  one  side  by  a 
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^Magnificent  holly  hedge,  some  ten  feet  in  height,  and  on 
^^e  other  by  a  low  open  fence,  over  which  a  perpetually 
^Hanging  view  was  to  be  gained  of  the  old-fashioned  town 
*ying  below,  of  red-tiled  roofs,  of  scattered  houses,  of  a 
S^y  church-tower,  of  homesteads  nestling  amongst  clumps 
^^  trees,  of  fair  broad  meadows,  of  streamlets  winding  in 
^^d  out  amongst  alders  and  pollards. 
.     "The  Wood,"  which  crowned  the  summit,  and  stretched 
J*^  one  direction  far  away  along  the  heights  leading  to  a 
^^Tren  moor,  and  at  another,  down  a  steep  declivity,  to  a 
*> eld-path,  wandering  away  amongst  green  fields,  till  it  lost 
*^elf  in  a  great  expanse  of  mead,  where  the  richest  variety 
^^^  wild  flowers  to  be  found  in  one  spot  in  England  can  be 
S^thered  in  spring  and  summer,  was,  after  a  fashion,  private 
^^operty — private,  inasmuch  as  that  the  foresters  of  the 
^^at  noblemen  who  owned  it  cut  down  at  intervals  such 
5^€es  as  took  their  fancy,  and  lopped  and  topped  and 
^-siriced  at  the  proper  times  and  seasons  without  any  inter- 
ference from  the  outside  world;  but  the  public  had  so  long 
^^^-aimed  possession  of  the  shady  glades,  the  short  velvety 
^^rf,  the  narrow  ways  winding  hither  and  thither  through 
le  trees,  that  when  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to 
,^^  fringe  upon  what  the  people  regarded  as  their  right,  the 
^^lole  country-side  rose  at  once  in  arms,  and  declared,  by 
J^eans  of  the  only  effectual  weapon  at  their  command — 
^^te  force — they  would  not  permit  such  encroachment 
A  very  different  spirit  prevailed  at  Hampsfield  from  that 
liich  obtained    on  the  banks    of   the  peaceful    Reed, 
^here  a  man  might  block  up  an  old  path  and  enclose  a 
'^^T)mmon :   but  when,  at  Hampsfield  the  great  proprietor 
^^ed  to  make  what  he  called  an  entrance  to  the  wood,  build 
'^  lodge,  and  erect  gates,  the  populace  pulled  down  the  last 
^-iid  razed  the  first  to  the  ground 

They  would  have  none  of  them — agates  could  be  locked, 

^nd  a  lodge-keeper  shoot  the  bolts.     It  was  best  to  begin 

^  they  meant  to  end;  and  so  the  moss  and  the  lichens  and 

^Vy  and  ferns  grew  green  over  the  foundations  of  that  which 

^ad  been  a  pretty  rustic  little  cottage,  and  brambles  and 

Wild  convolvulus  wound  themselves  between,  and  covered 

the  ornamental  railings — now  broken  and  rusted  and  bent— » 

Hay  lord  had  ordered  especially  from  Wolverhampton  to 

tnodernise  and  civilise  this  wild  portion  of  his  domain. 
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Thus  the  public  still  retained  the  right  to  wander  through 
the  wood,  and  picnic  up  on  the  hill,  and  saunter  along  the 
grassy  paths ;  lovers  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  old  men 
and  old  women  and  children,  gathered  the  cranberries  and 
blackberries  and  chestnuts  and  oak-apples,  and  no  man 
said  them  nay.  Those  who  were  good  pedestrians  could 
push  their  way  through  Hampsfield  Wood  to  the  bare  heath 
and  the  dark  ridges  beyond,  or  else  dropping  down  the  hill, 
pass  through  darksome  arenues  of  pine-trees  to  the  lower 
road,  leading  off  to  lonely  villages,  and  remote  towns  lying 
higher,  and  further  up  the  Thames. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  sides  of  the  steep  ascent, 
clothed  with  thick  underwood  and  young  plantations,  with 
gorse  and  bracken  and  a  tangle  of  bramble  of  long  grass 
and  cover  of  all  sorts  for  game,  had  been  railed  securely  off, 
and  notices  were  posted  here  and  there  that  trespassers 
would  be  prosecuted  This  very  privacy  rendered  the  hill- 
top more  lonely  and  quiet  All  around  the  wood  claimed  by 
the  public,  lay  preserves,  rarely  trodden  save  by  the  game* 
keepers.  From  amongst  the  underwood  pheasants  rose 
with  a  startling  whirr ;  across  the  glades  hares  and  rabbits 
scurried,  to  be  lost  sight  of  instantly  where  the  ferns  grew 
thickest — ^a  wild,  pleasant,  desolate  spot,  with  which  Mr. 
Rodewald  was  thoroughly  acquainted,  though  he  had  never 
before  chanced  to  pace  its  gloomy  paths  when  the  even- 
ing shadows,  dark  everywhere  at  that  hour,  were  creeping 
black  and  close  amongst  the  trees  and  nestling  together 
under  the  interlacing  branches. 

It  wanted  full  half  an  hour  to  nine  o'clock ;  but  let  ^ho 
else  would  be  late,  Mr.  Rodewald  meant  to  be  punctual 
He  had  hazarded  a  not  very  wide  conjecture,  based  upon 
a  study  of  the  South-Westem  time-tai>le,  as  to  the  time 
Mr.  Smith  would  appear  upon  the  scene ;  and  he  enter- 
tained a  shrewd  suspicion  "  A."  might  prefer  to  keep  others 
waiting  rather  than  to  be  kept  waiting  herself. 

Precisely  the  same  trait  in  his  nature  which  caused  him 
to  open  Mr.  Smith's  letter  had  driven  him  to  pursue  the 
adventwe  to  Hampsfield  Wood.  He  felt  he  must  know 
all  about  it;  that  for  Mr.  Smith's  past  life  to  remain  a 
sealed  book  was  more  than  he  could  endure ;  his  tide  of 
op|x)rtunity  was  at  its  height,  and  he  was  aware  if  he  did  not 
adventure  his  bark  upon  it,  such  favourable  waves  might 
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never  again  enable  him  to  learn  all  he  had  always  desired 
to  know  concerning  that  "  inqxplicable  fellow  Smith." 

His  curiosity  even  assumed  in  his  own  eyes  the  sem- 
Uance  of  a  virtue.  '^I  can  serve  him,"  he  thought,  ''if  I 
understand  precisely  how  he  is  situated.  Smith's  great  sin 
is  reticence.  He  never  confided  fully  even  in  me — ^in  fact, 
he  has  never  confided  even  in  me,  at  all  Now,  what  folly ! 
As  if  things  could  remain  concealed  for  ever  I "  And  so 
he  wended  his  way  to  Hampsfield  Wood,  satisfied  he  was 
the  wise  man,  and  his  dear  friend  Smith  the  simpleton. 
He  had  done  well  with  his  life ;  Smith  had  done  badly ; 
/r,^9 — ^But  why  rec^itulate  the  thoughts  of  this  one  sensible 
and  righteous  individual  ? 

The  same  words,  mental  or  verbal,  have  been  set  to  the 
same  tune  from  the  time  of  the  first  Pharisee  to  our  own 
present  year  of  grace.  In  the  sound  there  may  be  some 
slight  variation,  but  there  is  none  whatever  in  the  sense. 

Since  the  world  began,  there  have  been  Rodewalds  always 
amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles  >  and  till  the  world  ends,  there 
will  ever  be  Smiths. 

Close  beside  the  giant  oak — a  most  wonderful  tree, 
possessed  of  such  strong  branches,  supported  by  so  hollow 
a  trunk,  that  persons  not  quite  indifferent  to  death  hesitated 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  shelter — there  lay  logs  of  timber 
and  a  stack  of  rough  faggots  piled  high  waiting  removal. 
Moreover,  on  the  border  of  the  public  portion  of  the  wood, 
abutting  upon  the  very  ferns  and  undergrowth  that  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rails,  was  a  ruinous  hut,  where  a 
forester  had  once  resided.  Mr.  Rodewald  knew  the  place 
welL  What  with  the  logs,  the  pile  of  firewood,  and  the 
tumble-down  edifice  giving  upon  the  preserves,  a  worse  spot, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  could  not  have  been 
selected  for  a  rendezvous. 

*'  So  like  a  place  sure  to  be  chosen  by  any  one  who  had 
to  do  with  Smith,"  he  placidly  considered ;  picking  out  his 
own  groimd  with  a  decision  of  a  person  whose  conclusions 
were  foregone,  "  Yes,  this  will  do  very  well  indeed ; "  and 
he  seated  himself  on  a  log  of  timber  which  lay  between  the 
ruined  hut  and  the  pile  of  firewood. 

"  What  a  comfort  if  one  could  have  a  quiet  smoke ! 
Still  I  must  not  risk  tobacco." 

It  was  a  lonely  desolate  spot  for  a  man  to  keep  watch 
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voluntarily ;  but  Mr.  Rodewald  was  not  a  person  likely  to 
permit  either  facts  or  fancies  to  interpose  between  himself 
and  the  execution  of  any  project  he  had  taken  in  hand ; 
whilst  his  imagination  was  vivid,  his  head  was  cool,  and  his 
heart  cooler.  His  was  not  the  nature,  neither  had  his 
been  the  life,  which  causes  an  individual  to  start  at  the 
rustling  of  a  leaf,  and  imagine  danger  in  the  snapping  of  a 
twig.  He  found  the  time  long,  merely  because  his  temper- 
ament was  one  impatient  of  inaction  and  delay ;  but  he  did 
not  fear  anything  which  might  steal  down  the  wood  or 
glide  mysteriously  up  the  hill.  The  monk,  who  was 
supposed  to  haunt  the  further  side,  might  have  walked 
by,  his  cowl  drawn  over  his  head,  his  skeleton  fingers 
counting  his  rosary,  and  Mr.  Rodewald  remained  unalarmed. 
The  man  who  had  been  hung  in  chains  on  Hampsfield 
Heath  eighty  years  before  could  not  have  troubled  Mr. 
Cheverley's  tenant  half  so  much,  clanking  along  the  glassy 
glades  in  such  scanty  clothing  as  his  own  bones  afforded, 
as  a  troublesome  tramp,  bigger  than  himself,  and  resolute, 
as  are  many  tramps  in  that  favoured  neighbourhood,  to  have 
"  something  from  somebody." 

The  minutes  wore  by ;  he  heard  three-quarters  chime, 
first  sharply  and  quickly,  from  a  turret-clock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  then  more  slowly,  more  deeply,  from  the 
gray  church-tower  below.  Immediately  before  the  last 
chime  died  solemnly  away  into  the  gathering  darkness,  the 
down  train  came  gliding  along  the  metals  into  Hampsfield 
Station.  He  stood  up  to  try  if  he  could  see  its  lights  away 
down  in  the  valley ;  but  the  shrubs  and  trees  on  the  hill- 
side, which  had  grown  of  late  years  dense  and  tall,  impeded 
his  view.  After  that  a  series  of  shrill  whistles,  and  the 
London  mail  made  its  brief  pause  to  take  up  letters  and 
passengers  from  the  little  country  town.  Then  there  was 
silence  for  a  while,  broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  night  birds 
and  the  scurry  of  rabbits ;  a  few  minutes  more,  and  the 
turret-clock,  hurrying  through  the  four  quarters,  struck  nine 
with  rapid  distinctness.  Before  it  had  quite  finished, 
Hamps^eld  church  clock  began  its  more  solemn  warning. 

Mr.  Rodewald  counted  the  strokes — Nine.  A  great 
stillness.  If  Mr.  Smith  were  coming  he  would  soon  be 
approaching.  Not  a  sound ;  one  of  the  pauses  of  night 
had  succeeded  to  the  previous  noise  and  movement ;  not  a 
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leaf  seemed  to  stir ;  not  a  bird  or  beast  moved ;  Nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  appeared  to  have  fallen  asleep. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  step.  Mr.  Rodewald  leant 
forward  the  better  to  hear.  No ;  it  came  from  the  Haraps- 
field  Heath  direction ;  it  could  not  be  Smith,  and  yet  who 
^ew?  He  stood  up,  and  in  the  dim  light  made  out  the 
figure  of  a  man  trudging  down  the  hilL  It  could  not  be 
Smith;  the  step  was  that  of  a  labourer,  of  one  who  wore 
heavy  working  boots,  and  dragged  his  feet  as  he  plodded 
wearily  homeward.  The  steps  grew  fainter;  but  a  light 
wind  brought  the  sound  of  a  gruff  "  good-night  "  to  his  ear 
as  he  still  watched  and  listened. 

"  Here  is  Smith,"  he  thought ;  and  he  drew  into  a  deeper 
shadow,  and  crouched  closer  between  the  wood-pile  and 
the  hut 

,  Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Smith  at  last  Ife  did  not  look  either  to 
nghtor  left;^  did  not  survey  the  ground ;  evidently^ 
had  not  his  "  wits  about  him,"  like  Mr.  Rodewald.  He 
<^Qie  up  the  hiU  at  his  usual  long  loose  stride,  and  after 
one  glance  beneath  the  widely-spreading  arms  of  the  giant 
pak— one  glance  which  told  him  no  one  stood  there  wait- 
^g— he  dropped,  like  a  person  utterly  fagged  out,  on  the 
tnmk  of  a  tree  l3dng  in  front  of  the  wood-pile,  and,  taking 
off  his  hat,  let  the  evening  air  blow  cool  about  his  head. 

He  sat  without  moving,  without  giving  the  slightest  sign 
of  restlessness  or  even  life. 

He  might  have  been  dead,  for  any  gesture  he  made. 

To  Mr.  Rodewald,  it  seemed  as  though  he  did  not  stir  a 

Hmb  or  lift  an  eyelash.    What  was  he  thinking  about? 

Through  the  mazes  of  what  never-to-be-forgotten  past  was 

his  memory  toiling  wearily?    In  his  grave  he  could  not 

have  found  a  quieter,  lonelier  place  for  recalling  the  hopes, 

errors,  and  sorrows  of  a  life ;  the  daisies  growing  could  not 

have  forced  their  way  upward  from  the  sod  above  his  head 

more  silently  than  Nature  now  lay  sleeping  around  his 

motionless  figure.     Mr.  Rodewald  grew  fidgety,  his  limbs 

began  to  twitch,  a  maddening  desire  to  rise  and  walk  about 

pervaded  his  whole  being. 

The  turret-clock  chimed  a  quarter  past  nine — two 
quarters — three — and  each  time  the  solemn  old  church 
clock  followed  suit  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  hold  a  warn- 
ing in  its  depth. 
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The  last  train  from  London,  heralded  by  many  shrieks, 
came  rushing  round  the  bend  that  lead  to  Reedboume ;  far 
away  in  the  east  a  faint  moon  gave  indication  that  she  had 
risen,  and  was  about  to  commence  her  long  journey  west- 
ward ;  there  came  a  greater  coldness  in  the  air ;  uneasily 
Mr.  Rodewald  began  to  understand  the  grass  beneath  his 
feet  was  long  and  damp,  and  that  the  dews  were  falling 
heavily.  Still  Mr.  Smith  made  no  sign.  Anything  almost 
would  have  been  better  than  that  long,  dead,  incompre- 
hensible silence. 

Hush  !  what  was  that— a  bird  in  the  preserves,  a  rabbit 
among  the  ferns  ?  No !  Instantaneously,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  Mr.  Kodewald,  without  the  faintest  sound,  a  gate  in  the 
fence,  which  indeed  he  had  taken  for  a  portion  of  the  fence 
itself,  swung  open,  and  a  figure,  clad  in  black  from  head  to 
foot,  swept  by  his  ^  ambush,  so  close  that  he  could  have 
touched  the  dress,  so  near  that  for  an  instant  he  thou^t 
he  was  discovered 

But  she  did  not  see  him.  There  Was  still  only  a  dim 
light  anywhere,  and  the  spot  he  had  selected  lay  in  deepest 
shadow ;  the  hut,  the  wood-pile,  the  dark  plantations,  the 
spreading  oak,  all  combined  together  to  cover  him  with 
shrouding  blackness. 

The  gate  had  swung  behind  her,  and  the  fence  now 
seemed  intact  as  ever.  She  passed  the  wood-pile — she 
looked  under  the  giant  tree — she  turned  to  peer  imder  the 
branches  stretching  up  the  hill,  and^'as  she  did  so,  heard 
the  roan  she  came  to  meet,  say, 

"  I  am  here." 

In  a  moment  she  faced  round  and  saw  him.  He  had 
risen  from  his  seat  and  stood  bareheaded  in  the  quiet  night 
There  was  not  a  rustle — there  was  not  a  sound.  Even  the 
aspens,  far  down  in  the  plantation,  seemed  to  stand  still  to 
listen. 

"  I  could  not  come  sooner — I  thought  I  should  not  be 
able  to  come  at  all,"  she  said ;  and  her  voice  showed  how 
she  had  hurried.  Mr.  Rodewald  could  hear  her  pantix^ 
laboured  breathing,  even  where  he  stood. 

The  long  dress  she  wore,  released  from  her  confinmg 
grasp,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  \X^  frou-frou  told  the  listener 
she  was  drawing  closer  to  his — friend. 

''Keep  back,"  said  Mr.  Smith.      And  yet  the  voice 
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sounded  anlike  his  j  there  was  a  ring  in  it,  a  depth  of  pas- 
sion, a  repression  Mr.  Rodewald  had .  never  heard  in  any 
voice  before.  **  Do  not.  come  any  nearer  to,  me ;  stay 
^iiereyou  are," 

She  stopped;  there  was  an  instant's  pause;  then  she 
nsked, 
"  Is  that  aD  you  have  to  say  to  mej — John  ?  " 
"I have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  hq, answered     "  I  qame 
here  to  listen.     What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?** 
"  You  hoped  I  was  dead,"  she  began. 
"You  are  wrong.     Hope  and!  parted  company  many  a 
long  year  aga" 

0,  the  agony  of  that  utterance  !  No  man  hearing  su,ch 
^ords  so  spoken  could  have  doubted  their  truthfulness. 
y^Cf  touched  even  Mr.  Rodewald;  they  gave  him  an 
insist  into  the  man's  mind  he  had  never  before  possessed. 
A  night  without  a  star,  a  road  without  an  end,  an  ocean 
^thout  a  shore,  a  life  destitute  of  flower  or  fruit.  Even 
the  holly-berries  that  beautify  the  snow-covered  hedges  of 
^ter -seemed  to  whither  away  in  an  atmosphere  whence, 
hope  had  fled ! 

**You  feared  I  was  living,  then,   to'  put  the  matter 
differently  ?  "  she  said.  , 

•*  No ;  I  feared  rather  as  to  how  and  when  I  might  meet 
yon,  dead'  or  dying,"  he  replied.  ^*  I  have  never  seen  a 
crowd  gather — I  have  never  watched  a  new  placard  of  any 
crime  posted  up— t  have  never  read  of  a  body  being  found 
in  the  river,  but  I  saw,  watched,  heard  with  unutterable 
dread.  That' we  should  come  face  to  face  again,  I  felt;  I 
did  not  expect  we  should  come  face  to  face  thus." 
"Norl."  ; 

As  she  spoke,  the  ttioon,  which  had  been  climbing  higher 
and  higher,  looked  sideways  through  the  branches  of  the 
oak,  and  showed  Mr.  Rodewald  that  remembered  face, 
with  all  the  beauty  wiped  out  of  it — ^haggard,  pallid, 
an3UOus,  worrt — such  a  face  as  he  had  often  seen  in  the  city 
streets  at  midnight,  on  women  it  were  shame  almost  to' 
name. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me? "  It  was  Mr.  Smit^i  who 
spoke.  "You  did  not  ask  me  to  come  here  merely  to 
know  whether  I  hoped  you  were  dead  ?  ** 

**  No,"  she  answered,  very  slowly.    She  seemed  we\^m% 


ff 
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and  considering  each  word  she  uttered.     "  I  wanted  to  i 
plore  you  to  have  pity." 

«*  Pity  on  whom  ?  " 

''On  me !    Keep  away  from  this  neighbourhood ;  do  n 
come  back  to  it  ever.     If  he  knew — ^lif  he  suspected — ^h 
would  cast  me  adrift  at  once ! " 

"  But  I  suppose  you  have  always  looked  forward  to  som^^* 
such  termination  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?    The  very  last  misfortune  I  ever  antid^ — 
pated  was  meeting  you  I " 

Something  in  her  tone  conveyed  to  him  more  than  hex — ^ 
actual  words ;  for  he  started,  and  said : 

"  Then  you  are  married  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Did  you  suppose  we  were  not  ? 

He  did  not  answer.  Involuntarily  he  put  up  his  arm^ 
and  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  gnarled  and  knotted  branches 
of  the  oak-tree.  Flickering  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
moon's  pale  beams  fell  first  on  his  face,  then  on  that  of 
the  woman,  who  stood  rooted  where  he  had  bid  her  re- 
main. It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  face  looked 
the  whiter  in  the  weird,  unreal  light 

"What  could  it  all  mean?"  Mr.  Rodewald  wondered. 
''  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  had  she  ever  been  to  Smith 
or  Smith  to  her  ?  " 

It  was  Mr.  Smith  who  broke  the  silence.  ''You  re- 
member," he  said,  "  where  I  saw  you  last  ?  " 

''We  need  not  speak  of  that  now,"  she  interrupted, 
hastily. 

"  We  must  speak  of  it ! "  he  answered  "  I  saw  you  a 
painted  Jezebel,  amongst  other  painted  Jezebels  not  more 
wicked  than  yourself.  I  saw  you  with  the  gas  glaring  down 
upon  the  face  I  once  thought  the  fairest  in  all  the  world — 
a  sinner  in  the  sinfullest  thoroughfare  in  London.  I  ofifered 
you  then  such  an  asylum  as  might  enable  you  to  lead  a 
better  life,  and  you  recollect — or  perhaps  you  do  not  re- 
collect— the  terms  in  which  you  rejected  my  offer  and 
laughed  it  to  scorn." 

"  Need  we  speak  of  that  now  ?  "  she  asked  again. 

"  Yes ;  for  I  see  you  surrounded  with  luxury,  received  in 
respectable  society — at  all  events,  in  society  supposed  to 
be  respectable ;  a  woman  reputed  to  be  married — a  woman 
'who  has,  at  least,  70U  Xd\  me^  ^one  through  the  marriage 
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ceremony ;  and  I  must  know  how  you  have  managed  to 
climb  from  the  gutter  to  such  a  point  as  this.  Does  ht 
know  anything  of  your  antecedents  ?  '* 

"  Nothing  that  is  true." 

"  How  did  you  win  him  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  perhaps ;  but  I  must  understand — ^ 

"  Well,  then," — ^she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  imme- 
diately proceeded — "the  next  night  after  that  night  I 
went — ^I  can't  tell  what  possessed  me,  perhaps  the  sight  of 
you,  perhaps  because  I  was  sick  of  the  life — ^" 

"  Put  it  on  the  last  plea,"  he  interposed,  grimly. 

"  I  went  to  one  of  those  meetings  where — ^" 

"Never  mind  details,"  he  said,  as  she  paused,  searching 
about  for  a  word ;  "go  on." 

"  I  was  ill,"  she  continued.  "  I  had  a  frightful  cough, 
as  you  know ;  I  could  scarcely  draw  my  breath.  I  was  in 
such  pain,  I  fancied  if  it  were  only  possible  to  get  into  the 
country  I  might  feel  better.  I  was  sorry  I  hadn't  taken 
your  offer.  The  address  you  gave  me  I  lost  O  I  can't, 
can't  go  on  ! "  And  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
the  face  he  said  once  seemed  to  him  the  fairest  in  all  the 
world,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Some  sanguine  person  undertook  the  task  of  washing 
the  iEthiop  white,  I  suppose,"  suggested  Mr.  Smith. 
"  What  happened  afterwards  ?  " 

"  I  went  to  a  widow,  who  felt  sorry  for  me,  and  had  me 
at  her  home.  After  a  time  she  employed  me  to  write  her 
letters  and  read  to  her." 

"  Yes ;  and  then  ?  " 

"  She  became  engaged,  and — ^" 

"  Wanted  to  get  rid  of  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  She  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me ;  and  so  he  sent  me,  with 
an  excellent  character,  to  another  lady.  When  she  died  I 
entered  the  family  where  I  met  Mr.  Frankford." 

"  And  he  knows  nothing?  " 

"  Nothing ;  and  if  you  spare  me  he  never  need." 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  answer.  He  took  a  turn  up  and 
down  the  turf  underneath  the  oak-tree,  his  hand  deep  in 
his  pockets,  his  face  white  as  the  dead 

As  for  Mr.  Rodewald,  never  in  all  his  life  previously  had 
such  a  frenzy  of  curiosity  possessed  him. 
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If,  before  this,  pair,  so  strangely  met^parted,  he  failed  to 
learn  how  they  were  connected — the  exact  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  them — he  felt  he  would  have  to 
procure  the  information  somehow,  or  die  in  the  endeavour. 

What  had  this  miracle  of  loveliness,  this  worst  of 
women,  been  in  the  past  to  his  sad-faced  friend:  wife, 
mistress^  sister,  sweetheart — ^which? 

"You  were  never  revengeful,  John,"  she  began  again, 
when  he  took  up  his  position,  and  stood  facing  her  in 
silence.  What  a  sweet  voice  it  was  I  what  a  low,  plaintive, 
pathetic  voice  !  more  fitted  for  cooing  caressing  words  and 
soft  nothings  than  uttering  such  awful  truths  as  he  had 
wrung  from  her  that  night.  "  You  were  never  revengeful, 
or  cruel,  or  unjust.    There  was  nothing  little  about  you ! " 

"  I  was  always  a  fool,  you  mean,"  he  said. 

Ah,,  so  might  Samson  have  spoken  to  Delilah  when  his 
strength  was  gone,  when  he  could  see  her  beauty  no  longer ; 
when,  in  the  blindness  to  which  she  had  doomed  him,  he 
h^d  such  ample  leisure  to  consider  the  treachery  and  the; 
cruelty  that  caused  his  destruction. 

"It  could  not  serve  you  to  betray  me,"  she  went  on. 

"  Stop  ! "  he  interrupted.  "  Let  us  have  an  end  of  this, 
r  am  not  going  to  betray  you.  Why  should  I?  When  it 
might  have  advantaged  me  to  let  others  loose  upon  your 
track,  I  stood  between  you  and  the  consequence  of  your 
mad  crime." 

" It  wasn't  I,,"  she  pleaded.  ''It  was  not,  indeed ;  he 
tempted  me." 

"  He  tempted  you  /  "  repeated  Mr.  Smith,  with  such  a 
world  of  scorn  in  his  tone  that  she  drew  back  a  step  fright- 
ened by  its  scathing  irony.  "He — that  brainless,  mind- 
less, soulless,  heartless  creature  you  preferred  to  me ! " 

"  BravQ,  Smith ! "  thought  Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,"  continued  that  bitter 
accuser.  "  I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  loving  me.  You 
were  lovely,  young,  fascinating;  and  I — ^well,  from  my 
youth  upward  there  was  nothing  about  me  to  take  a  woman's 
fancy,  to  fix  a  woman's  fickle  choice.  But  you  need  not 
have  deceived  me,"  he  added*  "  tip  to  the  last,  you  know 
how  you  used  to  put  your  arms  round  my  neck,  and  lay 
yoMT  lips  to  mine.  Go  \ "  Yve  a^dd^d,  furiously ;  "  go  back 
to  the  luxury  and  the  ease70\i\v3L\<&coia^;v&^^^ViT;3^>Msfc\£^ 
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^jl  leave  me  for  ever.     I  pray  God  that,  living  or  dead,  in 
^^  woild  or  the  next,  I  may  never  more  behold  your 

She  did  not  move — she  did  not  answer;    she  waited 

^  the  paroxysm  was  past,  and  he  lifted  his  face  from  the 

^  clutching  that  oak  bough  nervously,  against  which  he 
laid  it 

"Why  don't  you  go  ? "  he  asked. 

"Because  I  have  more  to  say,"  she  replied.  "  Mr.  Frank- 
ford  has  taken  what  he  calls  a  fancy  to  you.  He  will  seek 
you  out ;  he  will  invite  you  to  the  Park." 

"  Make  your  mind  quite  easy  on  that  score,"  he  said. 
'^I  will  never  cross  the  threshold  of  any  house  where  you 
are  mistress." 

"You  don't  know  Mr.  Frankford.  He  will  persist  in 
forcing  his  acquaintance  upon  you.  He  wants  the  help 
of  a  clever  man — of  a  man  who  writes.  You  won't  let 
yourself  be  drawn  into  lending  the  assistance  of  your  pen, 
will  you  ?  " 

"Why  not?"  retorted  Mr.  Smith.  "You  sold  yourself; 
why  should  not  I  sell  my  pen  ?  " 

"  She  won't  make  much. of  him  now,"  thought  Mr.  Rodc- 
vald,  recognising  the  particular,  and  most  impracticable, 
devil  of  the  many  that  by  turns  took  possession  of  his 
friend's  mind. 

"  O,  do  not  speak  in  that  way ! "  she  entreated  ;  "  you 
cannot  know  all  it  means  to  me ! " 

'^  I  know  what  it  means  to  you  just  as  well  as  if  we  talked 
about  the  matter  for  twelve  hours,"  he  answered.  "  Upon 
the  one  side  there  is  money,  rich  dress,  fine  carriages ;  upon 
the  other — ^what  shall  we  say  ? — ^perhaps  we  had  better  draw 
a  veil  over  that  half  of  the  picture.  You  shudder  1  Well, 
well,  it  is  natural ;  not  because  you  hate  the  sin,  but 
because  you  know  its  wages.  Go  home,  and  sleep  in  peace, 
if  you  can.  I  will  not  tell  this  man  you  profess  to  love  the 
antecedents  of  the  wife  he  regards,  and  justly,  with  such 
proud  complacency." 

"Love!"  she  repeated,  with  a  bitterness  Mr.  Smith 
might  have  envied.     "  I  hate  him,  fear  him ! " 

"That  is  to  say,  you  feel  you  have  no  hold  over  him.  I 
suspected  as  much ;  for  though  you  make  up  admirably, 
and  are  really  still — " 
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"  Don't  mock  me,"  she  intemiptedi  nervously. 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  mocking  you/'  he  answered 
"  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  you  are  not  so  young  as  you 
were  fifteen  years  ago,  and  that  which  was  practicable  then 
is  scarcely  likely  now.     If  he  casts  you  adrift — " 

"  He  would  do  worse,"  she  cried ; "  he  would  prosecute 
me — ^he  would  hunt  me  to  prison — to  my  death,  if  he 
could ;  he  is  as  relentless  as  he  is  cold,  as  cruel  as  he  is 
crafty !" 

^'  I  was  only  going  to  remark,"  proceeded  Mr.  Smith,  as 
though  this  sentence  had  been  unspoken,  "  that  if  he  casts 
you  adrift,  it  is  unlikely  you  would  ever  get  into  such 
quarters  again.  It  is  not  every  day  even  a  girl  meets  with 
a  gentleman  so  impulsive  and  so  unsuspicious  as  Mr. 
Frankford  appears  to  be." 

"And  then  there  are  my  boys,  John — ^for  the  sake  of 
those,  who  have  done  no  sin,  if  not  for  mine — " 

He  stopped  her  in  mid-sentence.  With  something  that 
was  neither  cry  nor  groan,  but  seemed  wrung  from  the  very 
extremity  of  his  deep  despair,  he  flung  up  his  hand,  and 
silenced  her  fluent  tongue. 

"  I  remember,"  he  said — and  his  voice  was  hoarse  and 
broken — "  I  remember  a  little  child  whose  mother  had  no 
mercy  on  her.  If  you  had  been  wise,  Amy,  you  would 
have  left  out  that  appeal  Do  you  remember  such  a  child  ? 
Have  the  floods  of  sin  so  blotted  out  recollection  that  you 
can  talk  to  me  of  your  boys,  and  expect  me  to  forget  that 
infant  lying  in  the  graveyard  we  both  knew  so  well  ?  *  Can 
a  mother  forget  her  sucking  child  ? '  asks  the  Bible.  Yea, 
she  may ;  yea,  she  may  I  *'  And  his  words  trailed  off 
slowly  till  they  ended  in  a  sob,  that  the  wind,  rustling 
among  the  oak-trees,  seemed  to  catch  up  and  bear  away. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence. 

Mr.  Smith  broke  it  at  length. 

"Go,"  he  said,  "go,  and  tempt  me  no  further.  I  will 
spare  you  as  you  never  spared  me.  You  left  me  a  dis- 
honoured and  ruined  man.  But  for  you,  what  might  not 
my  life  have  been  ?  and  by  your  act  what  has  it  been  ?  I 
gave  you  everything  I  had  to  give — the  love  of  my  heart,  a 
home  in  which  any  woman  reared  as  you  were  might  have 
been  happy;  and  you  spumed  aVL  Xou  Widened  me  with 
a   debt  I  shall  probably  never  be  «W^e  Xo  ^vj  ^^\  ^wi 
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^^vered  me  with  disgrace ;  you  found  it  in  your  heart,  not 
'^^^rely  to  desert  me  your  husband — " 

**  Then  they  were  married,"  decided  Mr.  Rodewald,  with 
*  gasp  of  relief. 

**But  your  child,    sleejnng    in    her    cradle.     Go/*  he 

'^^peated,  stretching  out  his  right  arm,  and  standing  erect 

^f^^  stem  in  the  moon's  cold  light,  "  go,  ere  I  curse  you  ! 

pr  your  sin,  I,  John  Nugent,  a  man  without  home,  or 

^^^e,  or  name,  have  held  most  women  accursed  since 

$he  did  not  speak  a  word  There  was  that  in  the  gaunt 
^P^right  figure,  in  the  stem,  haggard  face,  in  the  deep, 
^'^temn  words  of  his  awful  summing  up  of  her  crimes,  which 
^^^med  to  pierce  the  armour  of  her  cmel  selfishness,  her 
♦f]^^did  egotism,  and  touch  some  chord  that  had  never 
^*4^rated  before  within  her. 

$he  ventured  no  further  appeal — she  spoke  not  a  word 

leave-taking.     With  the  shadows  coming  and  going 

t%^  -^>ss  the  grass,  with  the  moon's  beams  flickering  amongst 

H^^  trees,  she  folded  her  cloak  aroimd  her,  and  passed  away 

silence. 

There  was  a  dick  when  the  gate  closed  behind  her ;  a 


^f^easant  rose  amongst  the  bmshwood  as  she  hurried  down 
•^^  private  path;    the  turret-clock    strack    the   quarter. 


•  -^mpsfield  Church  repeated  the  chime.  The  interview 
^^d  not  lasted  half-an-hour,  and  it  was  over.  Mr.  Rode- 
j^^Jd,  peeping  from  his  concealment,  saw  the  space  under 
•5^^  giant  oak  empty,  and  Mr.  Smith  walking  as  though  shod 
jf^  seventy-seven  league  boots,  along  the  path  leading  to 
^^^^mpsfield,  without  his  hat. 

**  He  will  come  back  for  it,"  thought  Mr.  Rodewald.     "  I 
Xist  not  move  yet" 
lie  guessed  rightly, 
P^   Ire  long  Mr.  Smith  returned  for  his  forgotten  property, 
^^jrrying  it  in  his  hand,  he  went  down  the  hill  once  more, 
^^d  took  the  main  road  for  London, 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OK  THE  CALAIS   SANDS. 

After  the  lapse  of  monttis,  which  seem  to  me  as  so  many 
years,  I  once  more  take  up  my  pen  and  resume  my 
narrative. 

With  both  diffidence  and  difficulty,  it  must  at  once  be 
said.  How  shall  I  interweave  together  and  combine  once 
more  the  materials  and  colours  of  my  present  and  former 
life  ?  how  is  it  likely  I  shall  be  able  so  to  bind  the  broken 
strands  of  a  simple  story,  at  best  but  poor,  that  the  reader 
may  find  his  former  kindly  interest  in  it  still  possible — ^may 
feel  himself  competent  to  forget  the  fact  I  remember  too 
clearly,  of  a  wide  gulf  yawning  between  Reuben  Cheverley 
of  the  long-ago  days,  and  quite  another  man,  who,  standing 
on  a  foreign  shore,  regards  with  idle  musing  eyes  the  silver 
streak  of  restless  water  which  separates  him  from  his  native 
land  ? 

I  am  dreaming  amongst  the  sand-hills  that  lie  to  the  west 
of  the  old  town  of  Calais.  In  one  respect  I  am  not  changed. 
In  the  narrow  town  lodgings  which  befitted  my  once 
modest  means — ^beside  the  devious  Thames,  under  the 
pensive  skies  of  Surrey,  wandering  along  the  banks  of 
slowly-rippling  streams,  bordered  with  wild  flowers,  fringed 
with  alders,  decked  with  lilies — I  was  at  once  a  dreamer 
and  a  book-worm. 

Since  that  period  I  have  been  out  in  the  world.  I  have 
mixed  somewhat  with  my  fellow-men.  I  have  occupied  my 
mind  with  events  rather  than  thoughts.  I  have  studied 
the  works  of  the  great  painters,  and  become  learned  in  the 
styles  of  those  composers  most  esteemed  by  persons  who 
love  music,  truly,  earnestly,  in  the  deepest  depths  of  their 
hearts ;  but  I  am  a  dreamer  still 

I  had  thought  the  old  habit  was  broken,  the  usage  of 
best  part  of  a  lifetime  laid  aside ;  but  here,  with  the  sands 
stretching  below  me,  and  the  waters  of  the  Channel  rippling 
slowly  and  softly  in  upon  the  beach,  I  find  myself  once 
more  relapsing  into  useless  retrospect  and  more  useless 
speculation. 
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To  this  silent,  lonely,)  forsaken  spot  of  the  great  earth  I 
have  wandered  out  from  Calais ;  to  Calais  I  came  from 
Paris.  When  I  have  heard  what  Smith  wants  with  me 
liere,  I,  shall  return  to  Paris. 

It  is  Saturday,  and  high  market  is  being  held  in  the 
Place.  No  prettier  sight,  to  my  thinking,  than  a  French 
market ! — so  bright,  so  gay,  so  different  from  any  similar 
spectacle  to  be  seen  on  our  side  of  the  Channel,  that,  as  I 
strolled  idly  away  from  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  beyond 
the  ramparts. and  the  fortifications,  I  marvel  English  people 
do  not  take  holiday  for  a  few  hours,  and  run  over  here  to 
refresh  their  eyes  with  the  different  colour  life  presents  from 
that  they  behold  each  morning  of  their  existences  in  Great 
Britain,  and  accustom  their  ears  to  the  pleasant  gabble  of 
a  French  crowd,  which,  to  a  stranger,  sounds  at  first  like  a 
hundred  children  talking  at  their  play. 

Calais  itself  I  am  acquainted  with  fairly  well,  but  I  never 
before  chanced  to  see  it  with  the  market-place  full  of 
Frtenchwomen  in  their  black  dresses  and  their  snowy-white 
caps,  with  every  conceivable  article  displayed  for  sale  on 
stands  in  the  open  air ;  with  a  Babel  of  sounds  filling  the 
air ;  with  the  old,  dull,  narrow  streets  quite  animated  with 
the  number  of  persons  passing  along ;  with  French  horses 
shaking  their  bells,  French  cocks  crowing  defiance,  French 
ducks  quacking  just  like  their  English  relatives ;  the  stalls 
piled  high  with  vegetables  grown  on  French  soil ;  gendarmes 
coming  and  going  through  the  crowd,  relieving  guard  on 
the  ramparts,  and  brightening  the  foreground  of  a  picture 
to  wUch  the  dark  attire  of  Uie  women,  and  the  ancient 
architecture  of  the  town,  present  a  contrast  at  once  so 
graceful  and  artistic 

But  at  length  (one  tires  even  of  pleasant  sights),  leaving 
the  town  behind — its  fortifications,  its  harbour,  its  sluices, 
its  soldiers — I  began  to  wander  out  here,  along  an  un<- 
picturesque  road,  which,  however,  the  bright  and  kindly 
greetings  of  the  peasants;  made  cheerful;  through  a 
scattered  village,  past  a  chapel,  past  a  farmhouse,  as  unlike 
an  English  farxnhouse  as  a  French  chateau  is  unlike  a 
British,  dwelling  of  the  same,  or  indeed  of  any,  pretension ; 
on  till  the  road  led  across  that  which,  for  want  of  some 
better  word,  I  could  only  call  a  common,  not  moorland,  not 
heath  either — a  stretch  of  land  wild  and  uncultivaAfid^ 
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terminated  in  one  direction  with  a  line  of  low  unpromianj 
looking  hills,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  hillocks; 
another,  away  in  the  far  distance,  with  a  chain  of  what,  ii 
so  flat  a  region,  appeared  almost  mountains,  with  the  suii^^ 
touching  here  and  there  softly  on  their  summits,  and  a  vast  ^ 
expanse — miles  and  miles  and  miles  of  plain — stretching 
between. 

The  soft  gray  tints  so  noticeable  in  the  works  of  French 
artists  meet  the  eye  everywhere — the  very  grass  seems  to 
have  a  hazy  veil  as  of  silvered  gauze  thrown  over  it ;  gray 
mingles  with  the  purple  tints  of  the  mountains  far  away ; 
and  even  the  sunshine  of  the  waning  year  has  a  softer, 
milder  light  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  country 
of  which,  although  my  own,  till  after  Squire  Amiott's  death, 
I  knew  so  little. 

As  I  turned  aside  from  the  dreary  main-road — straight, 
treeless,  hedgeless — and  began  to  cross  the  tract  of  bare 
land  intervening  between  the  highway  and  the  low  line  of 
broken  hills  which  had  excited  my  curiosity,  I  saw  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  mossy  lichen  such  as  nowhere — 
save  amongst  the  woods  of  Surrey,  and  there  only  at  rare 
intervals — had  ever  met  my  eyes  before.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  it  is  impossible  to  describe — ^that  particular 
subdued  colour  characterising  the  whole  landscape,  not  so 
much  sad  as  subdued,  could  have,  I  began  to  imagine,  no 
other  origin.  The  vivid  greens  of  England  seemed 
nowhere  around  me ;  it  was  all  as  though  the  brightest  tints 
were  seen  through  a  veil  of  transparent  gray ;  the  sky  took 
its  tone  from  the  earth,  and  melted  in  some  parts  into 
softest  azure,  in  others  into  pearly  clouds.  I  had  looked  at 
all  this  before  on  canvas,  but  now  it  struck  me  with  a 
strange  sense  of  unfamiliarity  and  surprise. 

Everything  appeared  beautiful,  but  unreal  I  felt  myself 
at  the  moment  more  thoroughly  in  a  strange  land  than 
I  had  previously  done,  even  in  more  distant  countries,  and 
amongst  natives  more  strange  to  me  than  the  French  ever 
seemed. 

The  landscape,  though  lonely  and  unbeautiful,  was  not 
melancholy ;  it  did  not  depress  my  spirits  or  weigh  down 
my  souL  The  clear  bracing  air,  the  wind  pure  and  fresh, 
the  long  sweep  the  eye  could  take  across  a  country  still, 
but  not  desolate  \  the  calm  silence  of  the  distant  moim- 
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tains,  steeped  as  in  translucent  purple ;  the  pencilled  rays 
of  sunshine  just  giving  what  was  wanted  of  relief  to  the 
cool  grays,  and  the  subdued  greens  and  darker  browns,  of 
the  ever-varying  scene,  which  seemed  to  change  and  shift, 
as  the  clouds  flitted  over  the  heavens,  and  tender  blue  or 
softest  white,  prevailed  in  the  great  expanse  of  sky,  affected 
me  as  no  other  experience  of  travel  had  done,  and  left 
behind  it  a  brooding  memory  that  brings  the  whole  thing 
before  me  again  as  J  write,  more  visibly  than  I  am  able  to 
recall  snow^ad  mountains,  or  seas  steeped  in  the  ultra- 
marines of  southern  noon. 

Marvelling  what  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  rising 
ground  bounding  the  horizon  towards  the  north,^  I  slowly 
pursued  my  way;  now  over  stones,  again  treading  lightly 
upon  lichens  and  mosses ;  now  pressing  underfoot  a  stubbly 
and  starvelling  kind  of  grass,  and  again  noticing  wild  plants, 
such  as  one  rarely  or  never  sees  growing  save  close  beside 
the  sea. 

*' Ah !"  I  thought,  as  my  feet  sank  deep  into  sand  and 
gravel,  **  the  sea  has  been  here  some  time.  All  those  low 
hillocks  have  been  covered,  and  formed,  perhaps,  a  dan-, 
gerous  bar.  The  whole  of  this  plain  has  lain  under  water 
long  before  any  of  us  were  living — ^were  thought  of  1"  And, 
with  quite  a  new  interest,  from  this  fresh  light  thrown  upon 
it,  I  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  far-stretching  plain. 

A  dreamer  always,  I  marvelled  how  far  and  how  deep  the 
waters  had  lain  upon  the  earth.  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
base  of  the  far-away  mountains  swept  by  the  sea,  their  soft 
declivities  sloping  gently  down  till  the  waters  kissed  their 
feet 

It  came  to  me  in  fancy,  with  the  summer  gladness  shin- 
ing on  the  dancing  waves,  with  the  green  tints  of  the  earth 
refiected  in  pellucid  depths  below;  and  then  the  scene 
changed,  and  winter's  blasts  swept  across  a  waste  of  angry 
billows;  storm-clouds  settled  on  the  hill-tops;  I  could 
hear  the  moaning  of  tempest,  behold  the  desolation  of  that 
scene,  which  no  man  had  looked  upon  for  centuries  and 
centuries. 

Then,  my  eyes  taking  cognisance  of  actual  surroundings, 
I  retiuned  from  dreamland,  and  addressed  myself  to  con- 
sidering how  I  could  best  return  to  Calais  without  retracing 
every  step  of  the  straight  weary  road  which  lay  behind. 
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Up  amongst  the  sand-hills  I  spied  something  resembling 
a  sign-post  That  would  tell  me  of  some  way,  more  cir- 
cuitous though  it  might  be  than  that  already  traversed; 
and  accordingly,  keeping  the  one  object  which  broke  the 
monotony  well  in  view,  I  started  thither. 

Climbing  up  sand-hills  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  long 
before  my  goal  was  reached  I  began  to  weary  of  the  task. 
Deep,  deep  to  the  ankle  every  step— making  scant  progress 
because  of  the  lack  of  any  sufficient  foothold,  the  sky  grow- 
mg  grayer,  the  day  older ;  but  at  last  I  gained  my  object 
I  was  close  under  that  which  had  looked  like  a  finger-post, 
and  found  it  a  cross. 

For  a  moment  I  remained  still,  looking  up  at  it,  con- 
sidering how  many  a  lone  heart  might  have  taken  comfort 
just  at  that  point,  amid  the  storms  and  the  trials  of  life, 
after  long  buffeting  upon  highways  which  are,  to  most, 
sterile  and  difficult ;  then,  turning  to  the  right,  by  the 
breadth  of  perhaps  a  hand,  I  stood  spell-bound,  for  below 
me  lay  the  sea. 

Yes,  the  sea.  A  calm  expanse  of  gray,  lonely  beyond 
description  or  belief;  a  wide  stretch  of  sand  perfectly 
smooth,  perfectly  level ;  in  our  sense  of  the  word  no  shore 
— that  is,  no  pebbly  beach,  no  stony  margin :  sand  up  the 
low  range  of  hills,  on  the  side  of  one  of  which  I  stood,  and 
beyond  also,  for  were  not  they  feand  too  ? 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  tell  the  impression  produced  by 
such  a  scene  as  this,  for  often  all  man's  language  is  but 
poor  to  convey  ideas.  To  some  a  painter  might  appeal, 
and  not  in  vain,  for  sympathy  and  comprehension,  if  he 
drew  on  canvas  what  I  can  but  imperfectly  describe  in 
these  pages.  The  want  of  ability  to  portray  to  you  the 
effect  caused  by  coming  so  suddenly,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  so  strangely^  upon  that  majestic  waste  of  waters,  makes 
me  hesitate  to  attempt  to  express  now  what  I  have  felt  most 
deeply—the  mystery  thus  typified  of  looking  with  eyes 
more  startled  upon  a  wider  and  more  awful  ocean,  where 
the  tides  never  flow  back  to  earth,  where  the  waves  bear 
man's  bark  to  an  unseen  and  unknown  shore,  across  whose 
vast  expanse  no  traveller  returns,  from  which  no  message 
may  be  carried  to  those  left  behind,  from  whence  no  voice 
can  echo  its  cheerful  greeting,  wherein  all,  to  us,  is  mysteiy 
and  dread. 
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Some  day,  before  this  story  is  quite  ended,  I  may  tell 
you  how,  and  when,  and  why  this  scene  recurred,  with 
such  associations,  to  my  memory.  Just  then,  after  the 
first  shock  of  delighted  surprise,  my  strongest  feeling  was 
one  of  wonder  as  to  how  I  should  best  guide  my  steps 
back  to  Calais.  Would  it  be  wise  for  me  to  descend 
and  adventure  a  return  by  the  sands,  or  would  it  be  more 
prudent  to  retrace  my  path  as  I  had  pursued  it  ?  or  should 
I  adopt  a  middle  course,  and  walk  up  and  down  those 
sand-hills  till  I  met  with  some  one  able  and  willing  to- 
direct  me  on  my  way. 

Far  below,  I  saw  a  man  walking  rapidly  along,  before  I 
could  possibly  reach  the  beach  he  would  have  passed  out' 
of  earshot.  Against  the  sky-line  three  black  figures  showed 
for  a  moment,  and  then  disappeared  down  one  of  the  sand- 
hills. They  were  ecclesiastics — even  in  the  distance  I  was 
able  to  see  this  much ;  but  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  decided 
they  were  proceeding  from,  and  not  coming  towards,  me, 
they  were  lost  to  view. 

A  wild  lonely  place  that  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment. 
The  cross  still  stood  solitary  on  the  hill-side.  I  bethought 
me,  as  I  gazed,  of  a  quiet  grave-yard  I  passed  on  my  way,^ 
lying  back  a  little  from  the  road.  I  spent  half  an  hour 
wandering  about  it,  looking  at  touching  memorials, 
tawdry  decorations,  wonderful  monuments,  inscriptions 
sacred  to  those  drowned  at  sea,  killed  on  land,  dead  sur- 
rounded by  their  families  ;•  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  though 
a  wailing  wind  arose  from  the  gray,  sullen  waters,  bearing 
strange  sounds  with  it  to  where  I  stood. 

I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  whether  there  wa25  any  path 
which  might  conduct  over  the  sand-hills  back  to  Calais ; 
but  the  knowledge  that  those  priests  had  taken  the  way 
before  me^  and  that  crosses  were  not  often  erected  where 
human  footsteps  never  passed,  decided  me  to  experiment 
on  the  subjeet 

^.esolutely  I  was  beginning  the  descent  of  th(&  sand-hill, 
from  which  I  had  surveyed  the  sea,  when  a  ringing  shout 
broke  the  silence  around. 

I  paused  and  listened,  looked  up  and  down  about  every- 
where, theh  I  turned  to  pursue  my  paXYi.  ' 

The  moment  I  did  so  an  unmislsiuiAe  tti^ik^  ^^'SxWiA 
hJ  !  "  saluted  my  ear. 
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*'  Stop  a  bit  1 "  rang  out  to  me  in  the  once  familiar  h 
guage,  to  which  of  late  I  had  been  a  stranger.  *'  I  a 
coming  as  fast  as  I  can." 

Then  I  knew  who  it  was,  and  waited.  In  another  mi 
ute  Mr.  Smith  and  I  were  grasping  each  the  other's  hac 
He  had  climbed  to  the  height  on  which  I  stood,  with  lor 
loose,  rapid  strides ;  but  he  was  a  little  out  of  breath,  aj 
seemed  no  more  inconvenienced  by  the  difficulties  of  tl 
sharp  ascent,  than  he  might  have  been  after  taking  a  gem 
stroll  along  the  highway. 

A  man  who  had  lived  hard,  worked  hard,  thought  hai 
suffered  hard ;  who  made  light  both  of  physical  and  mem 
toil ;  who  seemed  to  me,  though  I  then  knew  nothing 
his  past  history,  of  his  weary  wrestlings  with  misfortune, 
very  hero  in  the  world's  strife,  a  soldier  than  whom, 
life's  long  march,  in  its  bivouacs  around  its  strange  can 
fires,  amid  its  dangers,  fatigues,  hardships,  one  need  ask  i 
better  comrade.  Our  acquaintance  had  not  been  long 
intimate,  but  from  the  first  hour  of  our  meeting,  on  t 
night  of  Allen's  lecture,  he  exercised  a  wonderful  fascir 
tion  over  my  mind,  which  was  by  no  means  diminished  • 
the  occasion  when  he  and  Mr.  Rodewald  partook  of  tea 
The  Snuggery. 

From  that  time  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  an]rthing  of  ^ 
Smith,  till  some  opportune  assistance  he  extended  to  M 
Holway,  wife  of  that  fellow-clerk  of  mine  in  the  old  "  Hoi 
and  Foreign,"  I  had  been  able  to  help  just  after  the  adv( 
of  Mr.  Amiott's  legacy,  brought  me  into  correspondei 
with  him.  Then,  in  Paris,  chance  or  design — the  latter 
my  part,  1  think,  and  the  former  on  his — threw  us  togeth 
We  met  each  other  often,  and  I  may  say  I  never  bade  h 
good-bye  without  a  feeling  of  regret,  without  an  increas 
desire  to  know  more  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  me  a  livi 
walking  mystery ;  who  was  totally  unlike  any  person  I  h 
ever  talked  with  before ;  who,  both  in  speaking  and  thi 
ing,  followed  no  stereotyped  rules ;  who  was  for  e 
leaving  beaten  tracks  of  language  and  established  modes 
thought,  and  striking  out  strange  paths  for  himself  throi 
gorse  and  thicket,  across  lonely  wildernesses  of  speculati< 
and  up  into  mountain  fastnesses  of  daring  and  desol; 
inquiry,  where  others  were  almost  afraid  to  looL 

It  was  solely  at  his  request  I  had  come  to  Calais.  Why 
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^*^nted  me  there,  what  he  wanted  when  he  got  me  there,  I 
5^^1d  not  conjecture.  We  were  to  have  met  at  the  hotel 
^*^  the  evening,  and  consequently  there  was  not  the  slight- 
^t  reason  why  I  should  have  expected  to  encounter  him 
^*^  that  lonely  spot ;  yet  no  feeling  of  surprise  mingled  with 
^e  pleasure  I  experienced  in  seeing  his  sad  whimsical  face, 
^^  reflecting  his  grave,  kindly  smile,  and  answering  his  in- 
disputably true  remark, 

"So you  arc  in  this  cheerful  range  of  sand-hills,  after 
^?" 

"Yes,"  I  said;   "but  how  in  the  world  did  you  find 
rtxtV 

"  Where  should  I  find  a  child  with  a  penny  in  its  hand 
t^iit  in  the  nearest  sweetstuif-shop,  and  where  should  I  be 
^o  sure  to  meet  with  you,  as  in  the  loneliest,  saddest, 
^Ixeariest  spot  of  country  within  reach  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  consider  all  this  lonely,  or  sad,  or  dreary." 
**  Of  course  not ;   I  never  expected  you  would.     I  felt 
^^ertain  I  should  come  upon  you  contemplating  a  stretch  of 
barren  moorland  or  a  waste  of  sullen  sea,  with  rapturous 
^dight" 

"  When  did  you  arrive  ?  " 

"Let  me  see — O,  two  hours  ago.    Then,  hearing  you 

'^^ere  out,  I  looked  for  you  round  the  town,  and  strolled 

5^ own  to  the  fortifications ;  good  Lord !  if  the  sight  of  them 

^^n't  enough  to  make  a  man  go  hang  himself !    There  I 

^^ceived  intelligence  you  had  passed  along,  and  I  followed 

^Hrough  the  delightful  scenery  you  think  so  enchanting.     I 

'^ent  some  distance  beyond  the  point  where  you  must  have 

^Umed  aside ;   but  as  I  could  gain  no  tidings  of  you,  I 

\iastened  back,  and  thought  I  would  try  the  shore.     I  had 

ivtst  managed  nearly  to  break  my  neck  by  coming  down  the 

^ust  part  of  the  descent  at  a  run,  when  I  saw  you  standing 

^lemnly  surveying  the  landscape.     And  that  is  all  I  have 

to  say." 

"  And  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 
"  Why  ?     Did  you  think  in  these  wilds  you  should  not 
be  able  to  find  your  way  back  to  Calais  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  mean  that,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am  only  glad  to  see 
you  for  yourself,  as  I  always  am." 

"  O,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  carelessly.     "  Much 
obliged,  I  am  sure.     Let  us  go  down  on  the  sands." 
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"There  is  no  danger,   I  suppose?"  I   suggested, 
manifestly  the  tide  was  flowing. 

"Pooh,  none  !  and  if  there  were,  what  would  it  matte 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  value  your  own  life — "  I 
beginning,  when  he  interrupted  me. 

"  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  a  point  on  which  I 
enlighten  you.     However,  you  need  be  under  no  appreh 
sion  in  adopting  me  as  your  guide  about  this  charmi 
neighbourhood.     Bless  you,  I  know  it  from   Genesis 
Revelations,  from  Adam  to  the  Apocalypse.  I  have  walked  t 
road  behind  us  when  life  looked  to  me  a  trifle  more  dre 
than  the  road,  and  I  have  paced  the  sands  when  I  she 
have  felt  glad  if  the  hungry  waves  lapping  in  on  the  shore  h 
on  their  return,  taken  me  a  longer  journey  than  themselvc 
It  is  past  now,  like  a  fever  or  a  battle ;  but  I  shall  be  alwa 
fond  of  Calais,  remembering  what  horrible  sufferings 
gray,  cool  tints  and  calm  repose  soothed  to  rest    T 
touch  of  the  plainest  and  oldest  woman  is  sometimes  moi 
grateful  than  that  of  a  skittish  young  maiden.     Well,  thei: 
are  lovelier  places  on  earth  than  Calais,  but  it  has  seen 
through  many  a  trouble  I  could  not  have  borne,  I  thin 
in  a  smiling  country — in  a  rich,  beautiful,  cultivated  land !  ^ 

We  went  down  to  the  beach  together,  and  out  to  the  ver^ 
margin  of  the  sea. 

"  It  is  nice  here,  is  it  not  ?  "  he  said,  after  he  had  pauses 
for  a  little,  looking  thoughtfully  over  the  solemn  expanse 
sullen  water.     "  What,  are  you  shivering  ?  ".  he  asked  ;  ther 
added,  immediately,  almost  under  his  breath,     "Well, 
can  understand  that,  too." 

"Shall  we  walk  on?    The  air  grows  chilly,"   I  sai 
though  in  truth  the  coldness  that  seemed  to  creep  over  m^ 
spirits  was  less  in  the  air  than  in  the  sorrowful  look  of  th 
vast  expanse  of  lonely  sea. 

"Yes,  let  us  walk  on,"  he  answered;   and  we  pacc^ 
together  for  a  short  time  in  silence,  whilst  his  eyes  gaze»- 
wistfully  over  the  gray  waters.     At  length,  with  a  gest 
which  had  become  familiar  to  me,  he  seemed  to  shake  h 
mind  out  of  its  abstraction,  and  began, 

"Now,  I'll  be  bound  you  wonder  what  in  the  wori 
induced  me  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Calais  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  had  some  very  good  reason  fl^v" 
>^our  request,"  I  answered. 
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"  A  reason  which  seemed  to  me  good,"  he  replied ;  "and 
yet,  do  you  know,  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  best  pleased 
with  me  when  you  hear  it" 

"If  it  is  anything  about  money,"  I  suggested,  hesitat- 
ingly, for  he  seemed  reluctant  himself  to  enter  upon  the 
subject ;  and  even  when  one  knows  a  man  to  be  p>oor,  it  is 
awkward  to  hint,  without  a  fear  of  giving  offence,  that  he 
may  be  in  want  of  help. 

"  No,  it  is  nothing  about  money,"  he  answered,  with  a 
short  laugh.  "  You  rich,  folks  always  think  poor  devils  like 
myself  know  no  other  cause  of  anxiety  save  that  produced 
by  an  empty  purse." 

^*  What  is  it,  then?"  I  asked;  "you  may  be  quite  frank 
with  me,  and  feel  sure  if  it  lies  in  my  power  to  help  you  I 
will  do  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied.  "  I  believe  what  you  say.  I 
do  not  regard  such  utterances  from  you  as  mere  words  of 
course.  See,  I  cannot  talk  to  you  while  we  are  walking — 
you  will  think  me  a  strange  fellow,  full  of  fads  and  fancies ; 
but  sit  down  :  there  is  a  good  big  hard  stone  close  under  a 
covered  sand-hill,  well  sheltered  from  the  wind,  let  us 
make  for  that." 

It  was,  as  he  said,  a  good  hard  stone;  but  when  we 
reached  it  he  would  not  share  my  seat. 

"  You  sit  down,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  stand ; "  which  ac- 
cordingly he  did,  leaning  against  the  poor  grass  and  un- 
promising tufts  of  foliage  that  failed  to  cover  the  sand  cliff 
which  formed  one  side  of  the  nook. 

"When  does  the  next  boat  leave  for  Dover?"  asked  Mr. 
Smith,  as  he  sifted  a  handful  of  sand  with  some  apparent 
carefulness  through  his  fingers. 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  was  my  answer.  "  There 
is  nothing  till  to-morrow  morning." 

"One  A.M.,  or  thereabouts?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  1  wish  you  would  cross  in  her." 

"  If  you  give  me  any  good  reason  why  I  should,  I  will 
go  with  pleasure." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will,"  he  said,  dubiously ;  "  but,  how- 
ever, we  shall  soon  see.     Here  goes  I    You  \.\\om^\^  n^V^w 
I  asked  you  to  meet  me  at  Calais,  1  vianX^dL  '^qnx  \.o  ^^ 
something  for  me;  didn't  you  ?  " 
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"  Most  certainly.     I  should  not  have  come  otherwise." 
"  No ;  I  knew  you  would  not     Well,  the  fact  is,  you  can 
do  nothing  for  me.     You  did  all  that  was  possible,  and  far 
more  than  I  expected,  when  you  paid  me  the  amount  I 
advanced  to  Holway." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  mention  that" 
"  I  am  not  going  to  mention  it  at  present  I  only  said 
anything  about  it  now  in  connection  with  my  statement  of 
standing  in  no  need  of  help.  But  you  stand  in  need  of  it," 
he  went  on,  speaking  rapidly ;  "  you  can  do  something  for 
yourself." 

"  What,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  "  I  asked,  surprised  out  of 
an  equanimity  of  manner,  years  of  poverty  and  enforced 
submission  had  rendered  natural. 

"  You  can  go  to  England,  and  stop  there,"  he  said. 
"  And  why  should  I  go  to  England  and  stop  there  ? "  I 
inquired,  feeling  doubtful,  as  I  spoke,  whether  my  com- 
panion had  not  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

"Because  you  will  never  repent  taking  the  next  boat 
back  to  Dover,  rather  than  the  next  train  back  to  Paris." 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  yet  with  a  sudden  sinking 
of  my  heart,  which  should  have  served  as  a  warning  signal 
for  what  was  coming. 

"  Have  you  any  cause  for  supposing  I   should  repent 
returning  to  Paris  ?  " 
"Yes,"  he  said,  shortly. 
"  What  is  it  ?  " 

**  Don't  you  know  ?  "  he  replied. 

It  had  come  1  In  one  second  I  understood  what  he 
meant  With  a  rush  and  a  mighty  shock,  even  while  he 
spoke,  it  seemed  to  me  the  world  had  come  into  collision 
with  the  even  tenor  of  my  life,  and  when  the  confusion 
cleared  a  little  I  found  myself  on  a  lonely  sea-shore,  with 
the  white-winged  gulls  making  the  scene  more  solitary  still, 
trying  to  crawl,  maimed  and  crushed  and  bleeding,  out  of 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  hopes  and  dreams  and  innocent 
fantasies,  that  lay  strewn  all  around. 

How  long  I  remained  there  speechless  I  have  not  a 

notion — what  time  passed  during  which  I  saw  nothing  but 

thzt  gray  waste  of  waters,  heard  nothing  save  the  sobbing 

of  the  wind  and  the  low  moaxiin%  ol  >iJcv^  ^^jn^'s.^  I  can  form 

no  idesL     If  I  had  been  taVetv  >3l^  \.o  ^e  \av  ^^  ^  ^^w^ 
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precipice  and  flung  suddenly  down,  I  couU  not  have  felt 
more  stunned  and  helpless. 

"  You  are  not  angry  ?  "  said  my  companion  at  last,  more 
by  way  of  a  statement  than  a  question. 

"  No,  I  am  not  angry,"  I  half  whispered,  answering  his 
remark  almost  against  my  will. 

"It  would  not  do,"  he  went  on,  putting  his  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets,  and  apparently  addressing  any  object  in  the 
whole  of  the  desolate  landscape  rather  than  myself.  "It 
is  a  sort  of  thing  never  does  do.  So  long  as  men  and 
women  are  men  and  women,  prudence  will  recognise  the 
fact — so  long  as  the  world  possesses  a  tongue,  it  is  as 
well  to  give  it  no  occasion  to  talk." 

"  Has  the  world  been  talking,  then  ?  "  I  asked,  feebly. 

"  It  has  begun,"  he  said ;  "  but  you  can  close  its  mouth 
now,  if  you  like." 

"  If  I  like  ! "  I  repeated  ;  "  //  /  like  !  As  though  I 
would  not  do  anything,  adopt  any  measures — ^" 

"  Then  you  will  cross  to  Dover  ? "  he  interrupted, 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  will  take  the  next  boat  back." 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  as  if  he  had  got  through 
a  difficult  task  more  easily  than  he  expected,  and,  lap- 
sing into  silence,  looked  steadily  out  seaward,  like  one  who 
never  meant  to  bring  his  eyes  back  to  land,  or  speak 
again. 

I  felt  the  sympathy  expressed  in  this  abstinence  from 
words.  By  slow  degrees,  also,  the  influence  of  the  sorrow- 
ful landscape,  of  the  loneliness,  the  solitude,  the  trouble  of 
the  fretting  sea,  laid  soothing,  softening  hands  upon  my 
aching  heart,  and,  but  for  very  shame,  I  could  have  bowed 
my  head  and  wept  the  bitterness  of  my  grief  away. 

It  would  have  added  inconceivably  to  the  weight  of  my 
aflHiction  had  it  been  seen  by  any  other  man  than  the  one 
who  stood  beside  me ;  but  I  knew  no  aggravation  of  the 
grief  because  he  beheld  it ;  rather,  there  seemed  in  hii 
very  presence  strength  and  support. 

"  Smith,"  I  said  at  last,  "  sit  here  beside  me,  wiU  you  ?" 

He  complied  instantly. 

"  Do  you  think  me  very — ^very  foolish?  "  1  ^^tv\.  wv» 

"I  don't  lYimk  I  know  exactly  NvYiaX  '^'om  m^^w^^  V-i 
answered 
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''I  mean,  was  it  not  a  crazy. thing  for  a  man  like  me — an 
old  man — " 

"You  are  not  an  old  man,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  you  were, 
it  would  not  make  much  difference." 

"I  am  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,"  I  confessed, 
humbly, 

"  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  look  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  and  yet  there  is 
a  most  fascinating  creature  who  has  fixed  her  affections 
upon  your  humble  servant.  Rodewald  says  I  might  do 
worse." 

I  did  not  answer.  His  remark  seemed  to  float  me  out 
upon  an  ocean  of  strange,  unwonted  thought  and  conjec- 
ture, in  comparison  to  which  the  material  waters  stretching 
before  my  visible  sight  were  a  mere  mill-pond 

"  If  you  think  it  will  do  you  any  good  to  talk — talk,"  he 
began,  after  a  brief  pause;  "/shall  not  deem  you  foolish." 

Nothing  in  the  words  but  much  in  the  manner.  It  was 
just  as  though  he  had  said  to  some  one  grievously  wounded, 
"  Lean  on  me ;  you  will  rest  more  completely." 

"  You  know  how  I  first  became  acquainted  with  her?"  I 
suggested. 

"  She  told  me,"  he  answered ;  "  but  you  can  tell  me  also, 
if  you  think  fit" 

Ah  !  then  the  feelings  so  long  restrained  found  vent.  I 
spoke  of  that  night — never  to  be  forgotten  so  long  as  I 
preserved  my  memory.  My  heart  talked  to  his  heart  A 
lonely  man,  he  could  sympathise  with  my  loneliness ;  he 
understood  what  the  darkness  of  my  life  must  have  beea; 
he  could  comprehend  why  I  looked  upon  the  girl  who  once 
stood  a  total  stranger  within  my  doorway,  as  a  vei^  angel 
of  light 

The  human  being  does  not  live  who  need  have  desired 
a  better  auditor.  He  did  not  interrupt,  he  did  not  question, 
he  did  not  scoff;  he  only  listened  to  all  I  had  to  say  with 
that  dreamy  far-away  look  in  his  eyes ;  with  his  inscrutable 
face  turned  seaward ;  with  his  hands  clasped  idly  between 
his  knees,  and  his  heels  at  intervals  digging  holes  in  the 
yielding  sand. 

I  finished  at  last  There  came,  at  length,  a  moment 
when  even  I  felt  the  theme  exhausted,  unless  I  commenced 
once  more  at  the  beginning  and  went  over  it  all  again. 
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**  Yes,"  he  said,  when  I  ended.  "  Yes — "  and  his  eyes 
'^ok  a  longer  journey  still  over  the  gray  rolling  waves,  that 
^^emed  to  possess  for  him  such  a  subtle  and  mysterious 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  me  with  a  half  smile. 
"There  are  advantages  in  poverty,  you  see,  after  all," 
'^^  remarked      "You    have    enough    money  now,   and 
^^limited  leisure  at  your  disposal ;  but  you  never  again  can 
^o  through  such  an  experience  as  that  you  have  just 
^^scribed     It  all  occurred  in  Arcadia,  in  a  land  of  free- 
dom from  every  conventionality,  in  a  state  of  life  both  men 
^»id  women  have  to  quit  when  once  they  begin  to  gather 
golden  apples,  and  eat  of  that  accursed  tree  of  the  know- 
*^<ige  of  good  and  evil  which  is  set  in  the  midst  of  every 
*^u.man  life.     You  were  in  Paradise  then,  and  you  were  not 
^'^vare  of  the  fact ;  and  now  the  cherubim  with  the  flaming 
S'^'ord  keeps  constant  watch  and  ward  to  make  sure  you 
^^ever  shall  return  to  that  state  of  blissful  ignorance  and 
^hiildlike  innocence  for  which  you  were  not  then  in  the 
^Hghtest  degree  thankful" 

"But  I  never  entertained  a  thought,  I  give  you  my  word — ^" 

**  Pooh  ?  "  he  said,  abrusquely  stopping  in  an  instant  the 

^^^fence  I  was  about  to  make — the  assurance  I  meant  to 

&ve.     "  We  are  not  in  Arcadia  now,"  he  went  on,  taking 

?^o  direct  notice  of  my  mortified  indignation,  "and  had 

*^tter  consider  the  question  from  a  common-sense  point  of 

^*^w.    The  days  are  past,  and  you  have  been  lifted  out  of 

^^at  state  of  life  and  condition  of  mind  in  which  it  was  pos- 

^^l>le  for  you  to  go  about  with  a  girl  in  the  way  you  describe, 

^^d  no  great  trouble  come  of  it.     No  real  trouble  did  come 

^f  it,  even  to  you,  because  I  am  sure  it  is  better  for  a  man 

^^  have  loved  hopelessly  than  never  to  have  loved  at  alL 

*.^  is  just  the  difference  between  life  and  death — between 

*'Slit  and  darkness." 

1  felt  what  he  said  was  true  ;  Lord,  even  in  the  midst  of 

^*^e  sharp  agony,  I  understood  vaguely,  but  certainly,  every 

^^otion  intended  by  his  Maker  the  creature  should  ex- 

^^rience,  it  is  best  for  him  to  know.     A  life  without  love  ! 

?^  day  without  sun  1  a  night  without  star  !  existence  without 

•J^pe  !     No ;  better  any  pain  than  the  pain  of  a  numbed 

?eart — preferable  to  feel  the  keenest  stab  than  to  lie  rigid 

^  the  trance  of  catalepsy. 
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"  But  what  I  want  to  convince  you,"  he  proceeded,  "  is 
that  now,  when  you  no  longer  wander  the  heights  of  Isling- 
ton and  pace  the  easy  descents  of  Pentonville  in  the 
character  of  a  gentle  shepherd,  you  must  bid  adieu  to  all 
such  pastoral  delights  as  made  then  at  once  your  happiness 
and  your  misery.  You  asked  me  a  while  since  if  I  thought 
you  foolish.  No ;  but  I  think  you  wrong.  No  man  ought 
to  keep  dangling  after  a  married  woman.  I  do  not  care 
how  old  he  may  be,  or  how  young  she ;  no  good  can  come 
of  it." 

"  But  all  I  desired  was  to  stand  her  friend,  to  be  near  if 
she  needed  help.  You  know  what  her  husband  is ;  you  are 
well  aware  she  has  no  one  to  turn  to  in  her  trouble." 

"  Granted,"  he  answered ;  "  but  she  cannot  turn  to  you. 
Let  her  be  in  the  greatest  trouble,  in  what  capacity  would 
it  be  possible  for  her  to  ask  your  intervention  ?  " 

"As  her  friend,"  I  said,  firmly;  "as  her  true  faithful 
friend!" 

"  But  you  are  not  her  friend,"  he  insisted ;  "  you  are  her 
lover." 

"  Do  not  say  that ! "  I  entreated,  for  the  word  struck 
upon  my  ear  painfully ;  "  it  hurts  me." 

"Because  you  won't  believe  you  are  no  longer  in 
Arcadia — ^because  you  can't  realise  that  you  are  in  the 
world,  in  the  midst  of  men  and  women.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  look  the  position  straight  in  the  face.  You  love  this 
woman ;  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  are  her  lover. 
You  will  answer,  perhaps,  that  she  does  not  care  for  you  save 
as  a  friend,  which  is  most  likely  the  case ;  but  do  you 
suppose  Mrs.  Grundy's  tongue  will  abate  one  bit  of  its 
venom  on  that  account  ?  All  you  can  do  for  her  now  is  to 
leave  her — to  put  the  silver  streak — the  streak  does  not 
look  very  silvery  from  here — ^between  you  and  temptation. 
If  you  return  to  Paris  you  will  find  fifty  good  reasons  why 
you  must  see  her  at  once — see  her  every  day.  If  you  stay 
here  you  will  discover  you  cannot  leave  without  just  saying 
*  Good-bye.'  But  when  you  are  back  in  England  you  will 
not  retrace  your  steps.  You  will  think,  *If  I  can  best 
serve  her  at  a  distance  I  will  remain  at  a  distance,  though 
it  break  my  heart  to  look  on  her  sweet  fair  face  no  more.'" 

I  did  not  answer  him,  for  I  could  not.     I  looked  out 
over  the  sea,  which  at  the  moment  seemed  blurred  and 
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indistinct  before  my  eyes.  He  did  not  add  another  word, 
or  disturb  my  reverie,  but  only  scooped  up  handfuls  of  sand, 
and  sifted  the  grains,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  rapidly, 
through  his  fingers.  At  last  he  consulted  his  watch,  put  it 
back  in  his  pocket,  and  observing,  "  Well  I  suppose,  as  we 
have  said  all  there  is  to  say,  we  may  as  well  be  moving,'* 
rose  and  waited  for  me  to  follow  his  example. 

But  I  did  not  do  so  immediately. 

"  Smith—"  I  began. 

"  Yes ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Where  you  ever  in  love  ?  " 

He  seemed  as  if  he  had  not  heard  me,  for  he  picked  up 
a  pebble  and  flung  it  far  seaward  without  answering. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  love  ? "  I  repeated,  looking  up  at 
him  as  he  stood  gaunt  and  ungainly  between  me  and  the 
tossing  billows. 

"O,  yes!"  he  answered;  "I  have  been  through  the 
mill." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  I  weakly  entreated.  I  was  in  that 
maudlin  hysterical  state  of  mind  in  which  it  seems  that  to 
hear  of  another's  sufferings  must  ease  one's  own. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  will,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  was  a 
long  while  ago.  It  happened  while  I  was  still  in  time,  and 
I  think  I  must  have  passed  through  several  eternities  since. 
However,  if  you  want  a  story,  here  is  an  outline  for  one, 
which  you  can  fill  in  at  your  leisure.  I  loved  and  I  lost — 
not  a  very  original  plot ;  but  toss  the  human  kaleidoscope, 
and  see  what  pattern  turns  up." 

"Was  she  very  young  when  she  died?"  I  asked,  puzzled, 
for  he  did  not  speak  with  much  sentiment  about  the 
matter. 

"She  did  not  die,"  he  said;  "there  are  a  hundred  means 
by  which  one  may  lose  a  woman  in  this  world  without  her 
slipping  quietly  into  the  next.  No,  she  did  not  die ;  she 
was  beautiful,  and  I — ^well,  no  one  except  Rodewald's  fair 
friend  ever  thought  me  anything  save  very  much  the  con- 
trary. Women  like  handsome  lovers — I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  blame  them — and,  as  you  may  have 
observed,  I  am  not  handsome,  so  she  did  not  care  for  me  ; 
flung  me  over.     Not  much  of  a  story,  but  enough  for  me." 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  said  before,  my  companion  was 
a  man  who  repelled  S3rmpathy. 
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He  did  not  ask  for  it ;  if  one  offered  it  he  decHned  the 
contribution  with  thanks.  I  had  noticed  this  before,  but  it 
struck  me  now  with  a  fresh  and  painful  surprise  and  mis- 
giving. Would  the  man  who  made  so  light  of  all  wounds, 
who  was  so  uncommunicative  about  most  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  his  fellows  were  given  to  enlarge,  think  con- 
temptuously of  a  poor  creature  like  myself,  who  in  the  time 
of  trial  bore  himself  with  such  scant  courage,  and  lacked 
even  the  dignity  that  might  have  impelled  him  to  creep 
away  quietly,  and  bear  his  pain  in  silence  and  alone  ? 

I  should  have  done  this — ^most  certainly  yes — only  that 
the  blow  he  struck  was  dealt  so  swiftly  and  unexpectedly  as 
to  break  down  all  old  barriers  of  pride  and  self-restraint. 
Taken  unawares,  the  cry  so  long  repressed  burst  from  me 
almost  without  my  own  consent  or  knowledge ;  and  now, 
when  the  first  bitterness  of  anguish  so  long  pent  up,  so 
suddenly  expressed,  was  subsiding,  and  leaving  only  the 
old  dull  sense  of  loss  never  to  be  replaced  behind  in  its 
stead,  I  began  to  repent  me  of  my  confidence,  and  to  wish 
this  uncommunicative  man's  interest  in  affairs  which  really 
did  not  concern  him  had  been  stated  at  almost  any  other 
time,  and  in  almost  any  other  place,  than  the  hour  and  the 
lonely  stretch  of  desolate  sea-shore  he  selected  for  his 
purpose. 

If  he  had  read  my  thoughts,  as  I  believe  he  did,  he  could 
not  have  answered  them  much  more  explicitly  than  was  the 
case. 

As  we  strode  along  homewards — for  his  most  leisurely 
pace  required  me  to  step  out  briskly  to  keep  up  with  him — 
he  brought  his  eyes  back  from  a  long,  fixed  gaze  sea- 
ward, and  remarked  : 

"  We  need  not  speak  any  more  about  this  matter,  need 
we  ?  We  have  said  all,  I  think  there  wanted  to  be  said ; 
and  we  have  left  unuttered  many  things  which  were  in  both 
our  minds,  and  of  which  it  is  far  better  mention  should  not 
be  made.  Before  we  drop  the  subject,  however,  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  one  question.  What  do  you  mean  to  do 
now  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  when  I  return  to  England  ?  " 
*^  No,  though  I  was  going  to  talk  about  that  later  on.    On 
what  terms  do  you  intend  to  p\3ic^  '^o\iT--i\\feTLdshli3 — with 
her?" 
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There  is  no  alternative,"  I  answered.  "The  only 
t:>iing  for  me  to  do  now  is  to  write  and  bid  her  farewell  for 
ever." 

**  I  would  not  adopt  that  course,"  he  said,  quietly. 

**  Can  you  suggest  any  better  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Yes,  I  fancy  so.     You  see,  she  knows  nothing  of  all 

t:liis — ^has  not  an  idea  of  the  state  of  your  feelings.     Why 

should  you  enlighten  her  ?    Any  talk  there  may  have  been 

^bout  the  matter  was  but  idle  chatter.     You  stop  it  by 

leaving.     No  person  besides  yourself  knows  the  real  state 

^^^  the  case  except  me,  and  I  am  as  good  as  nobody.     If 

3^<^u  had  told  your  secret  to  the  sea,  it  would  not  keep  it 

^ne  bit  better  than  I  shall      Make  your  mind  quite  easy 

^'i  that  point     There  is  nor  man  nor  woman  in  whom  I 

^^nfide.     I  have  my  own  affairs  to  attend  to,  and  I  shall 

*orget  yours  by  the  time  I  awake  to-morrow.     In  the  life 

?^  every  one  there  comes  a  moment  when  the  heart,  refus- 

*^g  to  bear  its  load  in  silence  any  longer,  cries  out  it  can 

^ndure  the  agony  no  more.     I  know  this  is  so  even  in  my 

^''^^  experience  ;  but  after  that  one  expression  of  pain,  it 

^o  go  on  and  bear  seven  times  as  much  as  it  endured 

^efore.     I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand  me  now ; 

*^^t  the  day  must  come  when  you  will  realise  my  meaning." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  I  answered,  vaguely — for,  indeed,  all  I  felt 
^as  he  wanted  to  soothe  my  pride  and  reassure  my  self- 
^^^eem  ;  "  but,  meantime,  you  have  only  told  me  what  you 
^^uld  not  do  were  you  in  my  place — not  the  course  you 
should  advise  me  to  adopt." 

**  Some  day,"  he  said,  "  whether  soon  or  late  I  cannot 
^y,  she  will  want  a  friend — one  she  can  appeal  to  without 
^  ^ear  of  giving  trouble,  or  thought  of  wrong.  You  would 
'^^t  like  to  raise  a  barrier  which  should  at  such  a  crisis 
^'■^vent  her  turning  to  you." 

**  God  knows  I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  first  !" 

**  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "  Such,  then,  being 
^'^^  case,  take  my  advice,  and  when  you  write — from  Eng- 
j^^^ci — write  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  nothing  has,  you 
^'^ow,  really ;  keep  her  informed  of  your  address ;  corre- 
spond regularly,  if  not  frequently ;  just  go  on  the  same  as 
^j'  old,  only  with  the  silver  streak  which  looks  so  remark- 
^^^y  muddy  at  the  moment  between  you  and  the  only 
^^itian  you  ever  loved" 
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"  Do  not  laugh  at  me ! "  I  entreated 

"  Laugh  1 ''  he  said,  "  laugh  !  Would  it  amuse  me,  do 
3»ou  think,  if  I  had  you  laid  up  on  my  hands,  now,  with 
measles  or  whooping  cough  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  more  cer- 
tain if  a  man  does  not  get  over  those  disorders  in  child- 
hood he  will  have  them,  and  badly,  in  after  years,  than 
that,  if  he  does  not  break  his  heart  in  boyhood  about  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes  or  tresses  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  he 
will  eat  it  out  in  later  life  for  the  love  of  some  woman. 
And  this  woman  is  one  who  deserved  a  better  fate  than 
that  she  found.  No,  with  all  your  affection,  your  sorrov/ 
for  her  cannot  be  greater  than  my  pity.  But  now  we  are 
getting  on  ground  we  had  better  avoid,"  he  said,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone.  "  So  all  I  will  add  to  what  we  have 
already  said  is  this  :  Do  not  leave  her  without  a  friend. 
Be  as  loyal  to  her  in  the  future  as  you  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  if  ever  you  think  I  can  help  either  you  or  her, 
say  so  without  hesitation.  The  world  is  not  likely  to  be 
censorious  concerning  me ;  I  am  so  poor  a  wretch  as  to  be 
almost  beneath  its  notice.     Now  let  us  push  on." 

I  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm,  for  we  were  walking 
at  the  moment  so  fast  I  could  scarcely  get  my  breath. 

"  Smith,''  I  said,  breathing  quicker  than  a  man  who  has 
not  left  all  thoughts  of  love  behind  him  has  a  right  to  do — 
fact  is,  of  late  I  had  fared  better,  slept  longer,  led  in  every 
way  so  much  more  luxurious  an  existence  than  of  yore,  that, 
though  I  looked  younger,  though  the  burden  of  years  ha  I 
dropped  in  some  indefinable  way  off  my  outward  man,  I 
felt  physically  actually  older  than  before — "  Smith,  after  a 
fashion  I  am  rich  now.  Mr.  Granton  has  enabled  me  to 
lay  out  some  of  my  money  to  very  great  advantage.  You 
know,  also,  how  few  are  my  wants,  how  very  simple  a  life  I 
lead  ;  and — ^and — I  have  several  hundreds  at  this  moment 
lying  idle  that  might  be  of  use  to  you." 

With  a  compassionate  look,  my  companion  clapped  me 
on  the  back  as  he  might  a  boy,  and  answered  : 

"  What  1  is  that  legacy  still  burning  your  pocket  ?  No, 
no ;  don't  offer  any  part  of  it  to  me,  for  I  won't  have  lot  or 
share.  Bless  you  I  am  naturally  such  a  lazy  beggar  that,  if 
once  I  began  to  live  on  charity  and  relapse  into  idleness,  I 
should  die  in  the  workhouse — and,  frankly  I  have  no  taste 
for  the  union.     If  when  I  am  a  few  years  older  you  have 
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acquired  sufficient  City  influence  to  get  me  some  quarters 
in  a  comfortable  almshouse,  I  shall  probably  not  refuse  to 
avail  myself  of  so  desirable  a  refuge. ' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OLD  SCENES. 

Lack  once  more  in  London ;  back  in  the  old  lodging 
where,  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  morning  in  the  long- 
ago  past,  we  breakfasted — she  and  I  together — and  after- 
wards spent  the  sorrowfully  happy  day  which  marked  an 
era  in  my  life. 

The  house  is  the  same,  only  shabbier  than  of  yore — 
some  houses  in  London  have  a  way  of  growing  inexplicably 
shabbier,  dingier,  and  dirtier  on  very  short  notice;  my 
landlady  is  the  same,  and  I  imagine  has  not  had  a  new  cap 
during  the  period  of  my  absence — at  all  events,  though 
black,  it  has  a  look  of  extreme  age  and  griminess  one 
would  have  thought  incompatible  with  its  colour.  She  has 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  she  says  (and,  indeed,  her  appear- 
ance is  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  the  time  has  been  so 
hard  as  to  prevent  her  going  to  bed,  and  preclude  the 
possibility  of  washing  herself),  during  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  I  saw  her  last.  The  garden  is  the  same,  but 
the  grass  is  soaked  and  sodden  with  rain ;  the  walks  are 
mere  pools  of  water,  the  haulms  of  the  scarlet-runners  are 
littering  the  ground,  and  the  creepers  trailing  their  uncom- 
fortable length  over  the  borders,  now  bare  of  flower  or 
leaf.  There  is  a  good  drizzling  rain  beating  against  the 
glass,  and  the  morsel  of  sky  visible  from  where  I  sit  is  as 
gray  and  dull  and  hopeless  as  London  sky  can  be. 

Yet  I  am  glad  to  feel  myself  in  the  old  quarters  again. 
Here,  at  least,  I  have  her  memory  all  to  myself.  The 
sweetest,  tenderest,  saddest  recollection  of  my  life  is  con- 
nected with  this  dull  room.  It  was  fine  weather  then — it 
is  gray  November  now — and  I,  though  poor,  was  happy, 
and  never  knew  it  till  I  awakened  from  my  dream. 

We  never  do  know  when  we  are  happy,  till  afterwards. 
I  am  satisfied  of  that     We  are  only,  paradoxical  ^&  \\.  \s^^ 
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sound,  contented  when  we  are  wishing  for  something,  when 
we  are  stretching  our  hands  out  eagerly  for  that  which  is 
just  beyond  our  grasp.  I  am  not  happy  now — most 
miserable  indeed ;  and  yet  how  much  better  off  I  must  be 
considered  in  every  worldly  respect  than  when  I  was  a 
drudging  clerk  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  dozen  masters  ! 

I  look  in  the  glass  over  the  mantelpiece,  which  so  often 
in  the  days  departed  held  the  reflection  of  a  grave  worn 
face  of  a  spare  elderly  figure,  and  a  different  presentment 
is  returned  to  me.  A  younger  man  seems  to  glance  back 
— younger  and  better-looking,  too,  spite  of  the  frightful 
distortion  which  that  old  wave  in  the  poor  cheap  mirror 
always  casts  over  one  side  of  all  human  countenances — 
even  making  her  sweet  cheek  appear  to  be  drawn  with 
tooth-ache.  A  younger  man,  with  the  old  lines  written  by 
thought  and  poverty  almost  erased,  and  other  writing  traced 
across  his  features — travelled,  well  dressed,  less  odd  in 
gait  and  manner — with  something  which  once  was  part  and 
parcel  of  himself  gone,  and  something  he  never  before 
possessed  added. 

More  assured — ^less  satisfied — not  so  diffident  "  How 
improved  you  are ! "  she  said  to  me  one  day ;  "  but  I  liked 
the  old  friend  best,  I  think.'' 

I  know  now  what  she  meant,  though  I  failed  to  under- 
stand then.  Looking  in  this  crazy  glass,  the  change  wrought 
by  time  and  circumstances  becomes  suddenly  patent  even 
to  me.  I  have  lost  the  simplicity  and  the  guilelessness  that 
kept  me  happy  and  contented  when  I  was  so  lonely  and  so 
poor ;  riches  have  wrought  out  their  inevitable  work,  and 
robbed  me  of  the  peace  of  mind  that  was  mine  before  Mr. 
Amiott's  legacy  came  to  make  Reuben  Cheverley,  like  his 
neighbours,  somewhat  suspicious,  and  a  good  deal  dis- 
satisfied. 

The  worst  of  return  or  meeting  after  any  lengthened 
period  is  that  it  is  never  the  same  person  that  returns ; 
never  the  same  friends  which  greet ;  we  do  not  bring  the 
same  eyes  to  look  upon  the  familiar  landscape ;  the  thoughts 
in  our  hearts  are  different  as  we  clasp  hands.  In  the 
pleasant  monotony  of  daily  intercourse  the  inevitable 
change  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body  is  so  gradual  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible ;  but  ^Yvetv  ^e  tewv^^m  ^iJas^^xsl  Cor  any 
Jong  time  from  familiar  Yvaunls  ;ixvd  ^eo^\^,  ni^  ^^  ^xasSSs^ 
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and  disappointed  on  our  return  to  find  we  cannot  quite 
regard  them  as  the  haunts  and  people  of  old. 

I  found  this  the  case,  at  any  rate.  Places  did  not  seem 
the  same  to  me.  Men  and  women,  too,  appeared  totally 
different.  When  I  left  my  easy-chair  in  the  accustomed 
lodgings,  commenced  the  study  of  human  nature  instead  of 
books,  took  to  a  life  of  leisure  instead  of  a  changeless 
existence  of  routine,  I  found  I  had  lifted  my  anchor  from 
safe,  if  unexciting  waters,  and  permitted  myself  to  drift 
out  upon  a  very  ocean  of  doubt  and  regret  and  perplexity. 

The  simple  faith  which  had  served  me  so  well  in  a 
humbler  walk  failed  now  to  satisfy  my  restless  heart. 
Constantly  I  found  myself  questioning  instead  of  listening ; 
asking  impatiently  why  such  things  were  permitted,  instead 
of  obeying  the  injunction  to  go  steadily  on,  hoping  and 
believing.  My  own  trials  I  could  bear,  but  not  the  trials  of 
others.  With  jaundiced  eyes,  I  looked  out  upon  the 
world,  and  as  a  doctor  sees  naturally  in  the  healthiest 
subject  disease,  so  I,  foolish  and  prejudiced,  beheld  little 
save  evil  and  wrong. 

Whilst  I  stood  in  the  valley  I  was  safe  enough  j  but  now, 
mounted  on  a  tiny  hillock — ^a  mere  wormcast,  as  Smith 
once  said  coi. tempt uously,  when  speaking  of  the  height  of 
experience  I  thought  I  had  gained — I  fancied  I  could  see 
the  universe,  and  was  lofty  enough  to  cavil  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Him  who  made  the  whole  of  it — valleys  and 
mountains  and  worm-casts  and  human  beings,  and  the 
dumb  brutes  human  beings  so  shamefully  misuse. 

My  first  annoyance  in  London  was  not  of  a  sentimental 
nature ;  quite  the  contrary.  It  came  through  Mr.  Holway, 
and  I  ought  to  have  felt  grateful  for  his  communication, 
which  served  to  distract  my  mind  from  the  one  subject  that 
usually  engrossed  my  thoughts.  I  did  not,  however,  feel 
at  all  grateful  Time,  and,  perhaps,  my  niece's  mgratitude, 
had  changed  my  views  somewhat  about  this  matter  of 
helping  one's  neighbour. 

"  What,"  I  said  to  Smith  once,  when  we  were  discussing 
Holway  and  his  affairs,    "if  one's   neighbour  won't    be 
helped,  can't  be  helped  ?  if  his  impecuniosity  has  become 
chronic  ?  if,  after  you  have  pushed  him  forwaxd  Io-^^^^^nsl 
find  him  again  to-morrow  in  the  old  qviagccox^  oi  d.€cjX  ^xA 
di&culty?" 
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"  I  see  nothing  for  it,"  answered  Smith,  grimly,  "  but  to 
go  on  helping  hinu  Having  once  begun,  you  will  find  it 
extremely  hard  to  leave  off." 

"  But  don't  you  think — "  I  was  beginning,  when  he  inter- 
rupted me. 

**No,  I  don't;  whatever  you  think  on  the  old  theme  of 
debt,  I  am  pretty  sure  to  differ  from.  Yes,  I  know  what 
you  were  going  to  ask.  Don't  I  think  Holway  ought  to 
live  within  his  income?  The  man  can't  When  you  go 
home,  Cheverley,  do  a  little  rule-of-three  sum,  and  tdce 
special  notice  of  the  result.  How  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  is  a  fellow,  burdened  as  he  is,  to  make  the  two  ends 
meet  ?    The  string  must  give  somewhere." 

"  But  I  do  not  think — I  speak,  of  course,  subject  to 
correction,"  I  added,  uneasily,  for  I  saw  his  quizzical  glance 
wandering  over  my  face — "  a  person  ought  to  incur  liabil- 
ities he  has  no  means  of  meeting." 

Smith  clapped  me  on  the  bacL 

"When  a  baby  comes  into  the  world  it  immediately 
incurs  a  number  of  liabilities  it  has  not  the  faintest  means 
of  meeting,  and  yet  few  people  find  fault  with  the  new-born 
infant  for  that  It,  at  any  rate,  feels  quite  content  on  the 
subject  It  lies  fiat  on  its  back  and  screams  for  something 
it  has  not  got,  or  it  crows  with  delight  because  somebody 
else  has  taken  all  trouble  off  its  hands  ;  but  it  never  dreams 
of  jotting  down  its  liabilities  on  one  side,  and  its  assets  on 
another.  Now,  in  his  way,  Holway  is  a  baby,  the  only 
difference  being  that  he  does  not  scream  or  crow.  He  is 
perfectly  helpless ;  after  he  has  tried  all  he  can  he  finds 
himself  slipping,  slipping  bacL" 

"  But  really — though  it  is  unpleasant  to  speak  of  the 
little  I  have  been  unable  to  do — I  have  tried  to  help 
him." 

"  I  know  you  have,  and  you  had  better  have  followed 
his  advice  and  let  him  alone.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to 
assist  a  man  who  works,  and  is  willing  to  work,  thoroughly, 
it  is  no  true  kindness  to  lengthen  out  the  pecuniary 
torture." 

I  will  say  this  much  for  Mr.  Smith :  he  never  dealt  in 
compliments,  at  least  to  me. 

When  I  returned  to  "Eivj^^ttid,  ^^\.et\\v^t  walk  along  the 
Calais  sands,  almost  tVie  fii^t  t\^%  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^^^ 
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^^olway  had  been  to  my  solicitors,  wanting  to  give  me  a 
^Ul  of  sale  over  his  effects. 

Those  worthy  gentlemen  considered  the  matter,  and 

*^^cided  the  proposed  security  would  be  of  little  use.     In 

^*^e  first  place,  if  he  were  made  bankrupt  it  would  not  avail 

T^^  as  at  that  time  such  deeds  had  to  grow  to  a  certain  age 

^^fore  they  became  valid ;  and  in  the  second,  if  he  were 

*^^t  bankrupt,  they  knew  the  bill  of  sale  would  involve  to 

^c  a  certain  amount  both  of  trouble  and  expense. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Holway,"  they  said,  "unless  a  person  is 

prepared  to  act  upon  a  bill  of  sale,  it  is  no  security  to  him  , 

*^  is  only  a  security  to  the  debtor  against  another  creditor."' 

"  That  is  just  why  I  am  here,"  he  said.     "  There  is  one 

^f  my  acceptances  coming  due,  and,  unless  it  is  paid,  Rode- 

^ald,  or  Rodewald's  principal,  will  sweep  the  ground  clear." 

"Even  under  those  circumstances  we  do  not  feel   we 

^ould  advise  Mr,  Cheverley  to  take  a  bill  of  sale.     Why 

^ct  let  him  sweep  the  ground  ?  " 

"  I  only  wish  he  would,"  answered  Holway. 
Now,  this  conversation,  when  repeated,  vexed  me  greatly. 
^  hoped,  with  the  help  I  had  afforded,  he  would  be  able 
^o  "pull  through;"  and  I  knew  perfectly  well  even  the 
^Unple  dialogue  just  narrated  would  appear,  eventually,  in 
^  sort  of  three-volume  edition,  in  my  bill,  and  be  charged 
^Xit,  at  a  length  and  cost  incredible  to  the  uninitiated. 

Never  having  lost  the  economical  instincts  of  my 
^^niggling  clerkship,  I,  therefore,  immediately  I  was  settled 
^l^ain  in  Islington,  wrote  to  Leytonstone,  and  begged  Mr. 
holway  to  communicate  direct  with  me  for  the  future. 

No  long  time  elapsed  before  a  direct  communication 
'Reached  me.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  there  was  a 
Mortgage  over  his  land ;  the  interest  had  fallen  behind, 
^>)d  the  mortgagees  meant  to  foreclose. 

Swift  on  the  heels  of  this  letter — whilst,  indeed,  I  was 
Considering  what  could  be  done  for  the  unfortunate  man — 
followed  another  epistle,  which  ran  thus  : 

"  I  have  received  notice  from  the  office,  and  shall  have 
^o  leave  this  day  month.     Truly  misfortunes  never  come 

^**igly." 

"  Come,"  I  thought,  "  here  at  least  I  may  be  able  to 
'^^Ip  you  to  some  purpose.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Fairboy  to 
^^se  his  influence  in  your  favour ; "  and  forthwith  I  wrote 
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a  note  to  Mr.  Holway,  entreating  him  not  to  be  dis 
heartened,  and  stating  I  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  Mr 
Fairboy  on  the  subject  at  once. 

Before,    almost,    I    could    have    imagined    this  letter 
reaching  Leytonstone,  there  came  an  answerback  from  Mel- 
Holway,  stating  it  would  be  time  and  trouble  thrown  awsM 
to  try  and  get  his  dismissal  reconsidered. 

"  It  was  decided  upon  long  ago,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
he  said,  "  and  the  board  were  only  waiting  a  decent 
to  get  rid  of  me.     Palmett  and  Hardnail  are  on  the  dirc=^"a^' 
tion,  and  the  office,  of  course,  is  swarming  with  protkgks        ^  °\ 
their  oMm.   If  the  law  business  of  the  *  Home  and  Foreigg^  ^^^. 
is  not  already  transferred  from  Messrs.  Greatchild  &  Co.  -^:^o.  "^ 
is  going  to  be." 

Certainly,  as  matters  stood,  it  did  not  seem  as  thou«-P'<:3)Ugft 
any  interference  of  mine  was  likely  to  produce  much  frur-«:-P"^ruit ; 
still,  as  it  so  happened  the  premium  on  the  small  insurair-K-isrance 
I  had  long  previously  effected  for  Bessie's  benefit  fell  dt:^_  ^^^ 
just  then,  I  thought  I  would  call  at  the  office,  and  put  inrm-«^  wi  a 
good  word  for  Holway,  if  the  chance  presented  itself. 

As  I  entered  the  familiar  portals,  the  manager  ca«^-^5-^^ame 
hurrying  in  after  me,  almost  catching  himself  between  t:S^  ^^,  ™ 
swinging  doors  in  his  eagerness  to  welcome  my  return."         ^ 

"  And  how  is  Mr.  Cheverley  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  seizing  «'     'S  ™c 
by  the  hand,  and  shaking  it  till  every  bone  tingled  with  tr^"      ^  ^?^ 
warmth  of  his  greeting.     "  I  thought  I  could  not  be  nr;^^'^^^^ 
taken.    I  said  to  myself,  'Surely  that  is  our  old  friend  tumii  ^^^^^% 
the  comer ; ' "  and,  having  delivered  himself  of  this  speech  ^^^r?» 
he  held  me  at  arm's  length,   and  contemplated  me  wi:''^**^"' 
admiring  attention. 

"Not  a  day  older,"  he    said,   in    audible    soliloqu 
"younger,  younger — much  younger.     But  come  into 
room,"  he  added,  "  and  tell  me  the  latest  news  from  t 
Continent ; "  which  last  word  he  pronounced,  in  a  light  a:: 
airy  way,  "  continong." 

I  looked  round  the  office,  and,  though  all  the  dcrC^ 
faces  wore  an  almost  painful  expression  of  preoccupati 
and  earnestness,  I  knew  the  ways  of  the  fraternity  too 
to  doubt  what  would  happen  the  moment  our  backs  w< 
turned. 

However,  their  gibes  and  jeers  did  not  matter  much         ^^ 
me;  so,  speaking  a  fe^r  words  to  those  with  whom  I L^^''^ 
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been  previously  acquainted,  I  preceded  the  manager  into 
his  room,  whither  he  indicated  the  way  by  a  gracious  wave 
of  his  hand. 

"  Have  a  glass  of  sherry,"  he  said ;  "  you  know  I  always 
keep  a  bottle  here,  so  as  to  take  a  little  when  the  directors 
have  been  a  trifle  trying.     Don't  say  no,  Mr.  Cheverley." 

I  did  not  say  no,  because  I  remembered  Holwa/s 
dilemma;  otherwise  assuredly  that  glass  of  sherry  had 
never  been  tasted  by  me. 

**  And  so,"  went  on  the  manager  quite  in  a  casual  sort  of 
way,  producing  a  tumbler  and,  in  order  doubtless  to  put  me 
quite  at  my  ease,  half-filling  it  for  himself  with  the  liquor 
he  affected,  ''  so  we  are  going  to  lose  your  friends  and  our 
highly-esteemed  solicitors.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it — 
candidly,  now,  I  am  truly  grieved.  77ie  most  honourable, 
fAe  most  high-minded,  the  most  gentlemanlike  of  men : 
*  Take  them  for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er,'  et  cetera.  Between 
ourselves — ^strictly  entre  nous,  as  you  say  in  France — the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  your  accession  to 
fortune  are  not  all  to  my  mind — the  office  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be ;  and,  candidly,  if  a  proposition  were  made  to 
me  to  retire  on  a  sufficient  pension,  I  do  not  think  I  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  younger  man." 

"The  office  would  miss  you,"  I  murmured;  for  he 
looked  at  me  so  hard,  I  felt  comment  of  some  kind  to  be 
necessary. 

"  Well,  so  it  would,"  he  argued ;  "  I  flatter  myself  I  have 
been  a  good  servant." 

"  None  could  have  been  better,"  I  said,  feeling  thankful 
to  be  able  to  speak  the  literal  truth.  He  had  proved  faith- 
ful to  the  "  Home  and  Foreign." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  new  directors,  of 
course,"  he  continued.  "Men  of  wealth  and  position, 
possessed  of  business  habits,  regular,  upright,  and  so  forth ; 
but  we  have  our  prejudices — ^you  have  yours,  and  I  have 
mine,  and  they  have  theirs;  you  understand  me,  of 
course." 

I  said  I  thought  I  did ;  adding,  with  a  candour  foreign 
to  my  general  habits,  Messrs.  Hardnail  &  Palmett  were  not 
persons  I  should  care  to  be  under. 

"Hush,  hush;"  he  entreated;  "it  \s  as'v^  xvei^'tV^ 
mention  names.     Caution,  sir,  caution  Vias  \ie«ci  >i5afcTv^^  ol 
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my  life ;  but,"  he  added,  after  this  general  statement,  "  but 
I  am  under  neither  of  the  persons  you  mention.  I  lead 
them  by  the  nose,  sir." 

Here  seemed  my  opportunity. 

"  I  hope,  then,  you  will  exert  your  influence  m  favour  of 
poor  Holway.  I  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  he  is  under 
notice  to  leave." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  bad  business,"  said  the  manager,  his  brow- 
contracting  as  he  spoke. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  I  asked.  "  What  has  he  done 
or  left  undone  ?  " 

"  He  cut  his  own  throat,"  was  the  figurative  reply.  "  I 
never  did  care  much  for  Holway.  I  never  had  the  same 
feeling  towards  him  as  I  felt  for — for  some  others  in  the 
ofRce,"  with  a  bland  smile  and  bow  in  my  direction, 
emphasising  the  not  very  obscure  meaoing  he  desired  to 
convey;  "he  was  always  a  'hands  off'  sort  of  individual; 
to  my  mind  he  lacked  tact  and  manners.  But  still,  his  was 
an  old  face  and  a  long  service ;  and  I  have  tried — I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour,  Mr.  Cheverley,  I  could  not  have 
tried  more  for  that  man  if  he  had  been  my  brother." 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  manager's  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  relationship,  this  did  not  seem  a  difficult  statement 
to  swallow,  and  I  therefore  inclined  my  head  in  ready 
acceptance  of  its  truthfulness. 

"  I  have  stood  between  him  and  the  consequences  of  his 
folly  times  out  of  number,"  went  on  the  manager,  warming 
with  his  subject ;  "  I  have  said  to  him,  *Why  will  you  try 
to  throw  yourself  out  of  a  berth  ?  Why  cannot  you  be 
decently  civil  to  your  superiors  ?  Why  do  you  let  duns  and 
people  of  that  sort  lie  in  wait  for  you  at  the  door  of  the 
office  ?  Why  don't  you  endeavour  to  dress  a  little  better, 
and  to  wear  a  hat  a  little  less  the  worse  for  wear  than  that 
hanging  up  on  the  peg  ?  Sir  Ahab  was  saying  to-day  your 
hat  was  a  perfect  disgrace  to  the  establishment.'  " 

''And  Holway?"  I  suggested,  interrogatively,  as  his 
would-be  benefactor  paused  for  breath. 

"  Holway  answered  rudely  that  it  did  not  matter  much 

what  he  did  or  what  he  wore,  so  long  as  a  set  vras  being 

made  to  get  him  out  of  the  office.     '  Old  Palmett,'  he  said, 

^want's  my  stool  for  a  nephew  ol  >m&  ^\W^  ^xid  It  won't  be 

Jong  before  I  get  marchmg  otdeis,* " 
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*'  The  result  seemed  to  imply  a  considerable  amount  of 
prescience  on  the  part  of  Holway,"  I  observed. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  it  is  often  competent  for  a  man  to 
work  out  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy;  at  all  events, 
that  is  what  he  has  done." 

"  How  did  he  manage  it  ?  " 

"  Simply  enough.  The  other  day,  it  seems,  Palmett  had 
occasion  to  call  close  by  the  Dragon  and  Grasshopper,  in 
the  next  street ;  you  know  the  house,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  know  the  house." 

"WeU,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  just  as  Palmett  was 
stepping  from  his  brougham  Holway  came  out  of  the  bar, 
wiping  his  mouth,  and  was  hurrying  away  when  Palmett 
called  after  him, 

"  •  HuUoa,  you  sir ! ' 

''  Holway  turned,  and  came  slowly  back. 
'  YouVe  been  drinking,'  said  Palmett. 
*  No,  I  haven't,'  answered  Holway. 

" '  Don't  dare  tell  falsehoods  to  me ! '  cried  Palmett,  all 
out  in  the  open  street 

*''It  is  not  a  falsehood,'  said  Holway,  'I  have  been 
having  some  gin-and-bitters ;  but  that  is  not  drinking.' 

"  There  was  a  good  deal  more,  but  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  thing  proved  Holway  got  his  orders  to  right-about- 
face.  I  said  to  him,  *  Now,  why  couldn't  you  keep  your- 
self cool?  Why  did  you  answer  Mr.  Palmett  so  dis- 
respectfully? You  ought  to  have  considered  your  wife 
and  family.  I  am  sure  if  /  indulged  in  the  same  license  as 
you  do,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  would  become 
of  me:  " 

"  So  I  suppose  it  is  quite  a  settled  thing,"  I  suggested, 
OS  the  manager  paused,  "and  that  your  directors  would 
not  be  disposed  to  reconsider  the  case  ?  " 

"No,  that  they  would  not,"  was  the  decisive  answer. 
**  As  I  told  you  at  the  first,  Holway  has  cut  his  own  throat." 

"It  seems  hard  lines,  too,  considering  the  length  of 
time  he  has  worked  for  very  little  money,"  I  said.  "  What 
on  earth  will  he  do  now?    You  see  the  man  must  live." 

"  Hum,  I  suppose  so,"  assented  the  manager,  doubtfully 
— perhaps,  like  his  famous  prototype,  Yv^  tf\d  tvoX  ^^\c€\n^ 
the  necessity — "but,  at  all  events,  Vie  ne^A.  t^oxX^^  ^x^ 
gin-oDd-bitters. " 
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I  did  not  make  any  answer.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
vain  to  discuss  the  question  further;  so,  saying  good- 
morning,  I  left  the  office,  followed  to  the  door  by  my 
friend,  who  was  so  delighted  mth  the  hit  he  considered 
he  had  made  that  he  repeated,  in  a  whisper,  on  the 
threshold, 

"  Not  otl  gin-and-bitters — ^ha !  ha ! " 

As  I  left  the  office  a  feeling  of  total  downheartedness 
came  over  me.  Holwa/s  desk  was  vacant,  and  Cathcart, 
who  had  got  stout  and — if  one  might  use  such  an  expression 
with  regard  to  any  connection  of  the  Palmett  clique — 
— bloated,  glanced  significantly  towards  the  empty  place, 
and,  with  a  sufficiently  intelligible  gesture,  conveyed  to  me 
the  absent  clerk's  occupation,  and  where  he  might  at  that 
moment  most  probably  be  found. 

I  wanted  to  talk  to  some  sensible  person  concerning 
Holway's  affairs.  I  desired  to  get  the  taste  of. that  dry 
sherry  out  of  my  mouth,  and  the  memory  of  the  manager's 
conversation  out  of  my  head  As  Baxter  said,  when  he 
saw  a  poor  wretch  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  "  But  for  the 
grace  of  God,  there  goes  Richard  Baxter ;  "  so  I  felt,  with 
a  nervous  shudder,  but  for  my  fortunate  legacy,  I  might, 
when  old  and  feeble,  have  been  handed  down  as  Holway 
had  been;  the  cut  of  my  clothes  found  fault  with,  my 
methodical  habits  derided,  my  modest  half-pint  of  beer 
accounted  an  extravagance,  and  the  frequenting  of  second- 
hand bookstalls — a  sin  1  It  all  came  very  bitterly  before 
me,  as  I  wended  my  way  slowly  back  towards  Islington. 
Every  feeling  in  my  nature  seemed  to  rise  in  antagonism 
against  Messrs.  Hardnail  &  Palmett,  and  the  "  Home  and 
Foreign  "  generally.  Never  previously  had  I  so  thoroughly 
desired  to  help  the  one  clerk  who  I  knew  certainly  tried 
faithfully  to  do  his  duty — to  make  matters  smoother  for 
him,  and  try  if  he  could  not  be  weaned  of  a  habit  it  was 
scarcely  for  me  to  condenui,  still  conscious,  as  I  could  not 
but  be,  of  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the  manager's  sherry ; 
and  yet  I  totally  failed  to  see  how  I  could  tender  any 
assistance  likely  to  be  of  permanent  service. 

"  If  Smith  were  but- in  London,  I  would  take  his  advice,** 
/considered.     "I  do  not  know  any  man  whose  advice  I 
would  sooner  take  than  SrokVs*'* 
But  then  he  was  in  Pans,  and  1  vci  d^^x,  ^^^T^,^\sN.Oej 
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london,  which,  spite  of  its  dreariness  and  smokiness,  I 
iras  growing  again  to  love  as  much  as  ever. 

"Yes,  the  Channel  parts  us,''  I  thought,  with  a  sigh,  as  I 
opened  the  door  of  my  lodgings,  and  walked  into  the 
parlour. 

Could  I  believe  my  senses  ?  There,  in  my  own  room, 
in  my  chair,  reading  a  book  I  had  picked  up  a  few  days 
previously,  sat,  or  rather  lay.  Smith — his  long  legs  stretched 
out  in  luxurious  repose,  his  head  resting  against  the 
back  of  the  chair,  his  solemn  face  wearing  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  melancholy,  and  my  landlady's  cat  fast  asleep 
on  his  knee. 

"  Why,  Smith,"  I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment,  "  what  in 
the  world  brings  you  here  ?  " 

It  might  not  seem  a  cordial  greeting,  but  it  served. 
When  I  spoke  he  gathered  his  somewhat  ungainly  figure 
together,  and,  rising,  grasped  my  hand  with  more  than  his 
usual  cordiality. 

"  I  had  business  in  London,"  he  said,  ''and  a  message  to 
thee,  O  king.  Nay,  do  not  draw  back  ;  I  am  not  going  to 
serve  you  the  same  scurvy  trick  Ehud  did  Eglon.  Sit 
down,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  her.'' 

What  he  told  me  was  of  little  import  to  this  story,  but  it 
refreshed  and  gladdened  me.  He  said  that  which  he  had 
to  say  on  the  subject  lying  nearest  my  heart,  tenderly  and 
sympathetically.  When  he  had  finished,  we  drifted  imper- 
ceptibly into  other  subjects,  and  at  last  I  spoke  about 
Holway,  and  the  difficulty  in  which  I  was  placed. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  him  ? "  I  asked,  despairingly. 
"  You  know  how  earnestly  I  desire  to  extricate  him  from 
all  his  troubles,  and  yet  it  seems  an  almost  hopeless  task." 

Mr.  Smith  rose,  and,  plunging  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  began  pacing  the  carpet.  It  was  but  a  small 
room,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  space  from  door  to  fire- 
place, from  window  to  wall,  served  him  but  for  a  single 
stride. 

Perhaps  he  felt  this  himself;  for,  after  a  turn  or  two,  he 
stood  for  a  minute  silent,  looking  out  into  the  garden, 
where  the  twilight  was  already  stealing  down,  and  then, 
returning  slowly  to  his  chair,  threw  himself  into  it  once 
more. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do  for  Holway,"  he 
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said,  as  though  no  pause  had  ensued  between  my  question 
and  his  answer,  "  and  that  is  to  persuade  him  to  emigrate. 
If  you  took  him  out  of  Rodewald's  hands  this  week  he 
would  get  into  them  again  next  There  is  no  hope  for 
such  a  man  while  he  stops  in  England.  Talk  the  matter 
over  with  Mrs.  Holway,  and  get  some  sort  of  notion  of  how 
they  are  really  situated,  if  you  can.  It  will  give  you 
pleasing  and  sufficient  employment  for  a  good  while  to 
come,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  The  hank  of  tangled 
silk  in  the  old  fairy  tale  was  nothing,  I  expect,  to  the 
muddle  in  which  you  will  find  his  affairs.  That  is  a  nice 
little  crib  he  owns  out  at  Leytonstone.  Have  you  ever 
been  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  once.  Poor  fellow,  he  would  not  like  to  leave 
it." 

"  Can't  help  himself." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Sure  so.  Once  a  man  gets  amongst  the  usurers  he  can 
only  escape  by  slipping  his  skin,  and  very  often  not  even 
then.  Further,  mortgaging,  like  pledging,  is  apt  to  become 
chronic.  Rely  upon  it,  were  Holwa/s  place  free  to-day, 
he  would  endeavour  to  raise  five  hundred  pounds  on  the 
title-deeds  to-morrow." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  think  would  be  my  best  course  ?  " 

"  Do  not  commit  yourself  to  any.  Go  and  see  how  the 
land  lies,  and  then  let  us  talk  matters  quietly  over  toge- 
ther." 

It  was  good  advice.  I  often  wondered  how  a  man, 
capable  of  giving  such  sound  counsel  to  others,  shotild 
have  contrived  to  plunge  into  such  a  bog  of  difficulties  as 
that  from  which  he  seemed  quite  unable  to  extricate  him- 
self, and  unwilling  to  let  any  one  else  giving  him  a  helping 
hand.  The  more  we  know  of  our  fellow-creatures  the 
more  they  seem  to  perplex  us.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Smith 
perplexed  me.  When  I  began  to  speculate  concerning 
his  antecedents  and  his  story — for  that  his  life  held  one  I 
felt  satisfied  —  I  soon  lost  myself  in  a  perfect  sea  of 
conjecture. 

When  I  went  to  Leytonstone,  which  I  did  the  very  next 
day,   everything  turned  out  precisely  as  Smith  had  pro- 
phesied  it  would   do — comp\\caLl\ox\  >x^oti  complication  ; 
interest  on  the  top  of  intwesl^\o2itvVt;i.^t^\vY^^Ti\^^isis 
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all  credit  in  the  neighbourhood  stopped ;  cattle  about 
to  be  sold  for  lack  of  the  wherewithal  to  feed  them ; 
ground  lying  fallow  for  want  of  money  to  buy  seed; 
the  children  within  doors,  because  their  clothes  were  too 
shabby  to  go  out ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Holway  quite  ready  to 
listen  to  an  exceedingly  flattering  tale,  whispered  to  her 
at  sight  of  me,  by  Hope,  that  arch-deceiver,  the  burden 
of  which  I  soon  found  to  be,  a  very  few  hundred  pounds 
would  set  them  all  to  rights  again,  because^  once  her  hus- 
band left  the  "  Home  and  Foreign,"  his  time  would  be 
at  his  own  disposal,  and  the  master's  eye  would  cause  the 
steed  to  fatten  and  the  com  to  spring. 

From  the  very  depths  of  despair  she  ascended  almost 
immediately,  and,  taking  me  round  the  farm,  pointed  out 
vdiat  could  be  done  with  a  little  money  here  and  a  few 
pounds  there.  It  hurt  me  to  check  her  expectations,  yet 
I  could  not  forbear  asking  how  she  supposed  the  two  ends 
could  be  made  to  meet  without  the  help  of  her  husband's 
salary  when  they  had  never  met  with  it 

"Well,  you  see,  things  are  different  now,"  she  answered. 
**  The  duldren  are  growing  up." 

I  had  not  the  courage  to  add,  "and  doing  nothing," 
but  I  felt  sadly  there  was  little  to  be  done  with  Mrs. 
Holway. 

"A  plucky  woman,"  thus  Smith  summed  her  up :  "  but 
she  never  sees  beyond  next  week.  I  don't  think  she  sees 
beyond  to-day.  Will  face  any  present  trouble  with  spirit, 
but  has  not  an  idea  how  to  avert  the  coming  of  future 
disasters." 

Finding  this  the  case,  I  concluded  to  wait  the  return 
of  Mr.  Holway,  who  greeted  me  with, 

"  You  here !  I  hope  you  have  come  to  arrange  about 
clearing  everything  off  the  place."  It  was  not  a  cheerful 
remark,  and  possibly  he  did  not  exactly  intend  what  he 
said,  or  expect  me  to  act  up  to  its  litend  meaning ;  but  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  for  saying  what  was  in  my  mind, 
and  so  I  told  him  plainly  that,  with  all  the  will  in  the 
world  to  assist  him,  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad ;  that  I  had  looked  at  his  land  and  his 
stock,  and  heard  a  great  deal  from  Mrs.  Holway  about  bi^ 
embarrassments,  and  that  it  did  rvot  s^^ici  Xo  xa^— A  ^g^jx 
the  matter  as  delicately  as  I  couVd — mv^  ^oo^  \),\ix^o'3»^"^'5>s. 
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to  be  served  by  struggling  on  against  such  overwhelming 
odds.  "It  is  really  only  lengthening  out  the  torture  to 
defer  the  evil  day,"  I  added,  quoting  Smith  quite  uncon- 
sciously ;  "  for  I  fear  it  must  come,  do  what  you  will  to  try 
to  avert  it" 

"  That  is  what  I  told  you  at  first,"  he  said.  "  I  knew 
it  was  bound  to  come." 

"  But  you  can  soon  get  another  situation,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Holway,  looking  hard  at  me,  though  her  words  were 
addressed  to  her  husband. 

I  did  not  answer,  but  looked  hard  at  him. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  slowly.  "  No,  Milly,  you  are  wrong ; 
I  shall  not  get  another  situation  worth  having  in  a  hurry. 
People  want  references,  and  I  know  pretty  well  what  would 
be  said  about  me ;  besides,"  he  added,  bitterly,  "  a  berth 
of  that  sort  unfits  a  man  to  undertake  other  work.  If  I 
was  turned  loose  in  a  merchant's  office,  I  declare  to  you  I 
should  not  know  what  to  be  at  I  am  getting  an  old  dog, 
and  it  is  hard,  not  merely  to  learn  new  tricks,  but  to  unlearn 
those  of  years.  How  long  have  I  been  in  that  office,  Mr 
Cheverley,  a  matter  of  twenty  years,  I  suppose." 

I  said  yes,  I  supposed  so,  though  I  winced  a  little — I 
had  felt  quite  an  old  stager  when  first  he  entered  the 
"  Home  and  Foreign." 

"  And  what  I  am  to  do  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,"  he 
added,  despondently.  "  But  I  must  not  be  tronbling  you ; " 
he  went  on  next  moment,  "  though  you  are  rich  now  and 
above  the  world,  I'll  be  bound  you  have  troubles  to  bear 
like  the  rest  of  us." 

I  could  not  deny  it  I  could  have  told  him  I  had  one 
sorrow,  at  all  events,  I  found  very  hard  to  bear.  I  wonder 
whether,  if  he  had  known  what  it  was,  he  would  have 
laughed  aloud  at  the  recital  of  my  folly  ? — ^he,  the  man  I 
had  tried  to  help;  or  rather,  I  do  not  wonder,  for  I  know. 
Those  who,  like  Smith,  are  able  to  understand  the  heart- 
ache a  man  no  longer  young  can  suffer  are  few  indeed  1 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Holway,  instantly  revert- 
ing to  his  own  trouble,  as  we  are  all  so  apt  to  do,  "  that 
that  fellow  Rodewald  will  somehow  manage  to  secure  this 
place.  He  has  long  had  his  eye  upon  it.  I  saw  him  one 
day  in  the  summer  skulking  along  the  lane,  and  taking  in 
every  detail     I  ran  round  the  back  way,  and,  cutting  off  a 
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piece  of  the  road,  met  him.  *  He  was  just  going  to  Snares- 
brook,'  he  said ;  '  which  was  his  best  way  ?  And  so  I  lived 
here — really  I  What  a  snug  little  box,  and  handy  besides  to 
the  City!'  Damn  him!"  finished  Mr.  Holway,  with 
fervour.  Indeed,  there  was  a  whole  Commination  Service 
contained  in  that  single  remark. 

Now  was  my  time.  I  had  been  considering  the  matter 
ever  since  I  walked  round  the  farm  with  Mrs.  Holway,  and 
I  felt  pretty  sure,  when  Smith  advised  me  to  come  out  to 
Leytonstone,  he  did  so  with  an  ulterior  object  in  his  head. 
If  I  ever  meant  to  speak  out,  I  felt  I  must  speak  at  once. 

"  Holway,"  I  said,  "  why  don't  you  sell  the  whole  place, 
stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  and  emigrate?  Your  children 
would  be  a  help  to  you  in  a  new  country,  and  they  must  be 
an  expense  for  many  a  year  to  come  in  England." 

He  did  not  answer  me  for  a  minute,  but,  starting  up» 
walked  to  the  fireplace,  which  was  guiltless  of  a  fire,  and 
leaned  his  head  against  the  mantelshelf,  whilst  a  dead 
silence  prevailed  in  the  little  room. 

Then, 

"  Who  would  buy  it  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  'almost 
fierce  inquiry,  lifting  his  haggard  face,  across  which  I  fancied 
I  could  see  the  first  beams  of  a  new  hope  dawning.  "  Who 
would  give  anything  for  it,  cumbered  with  the  mortgage 
you  know  has  been  eating  the  heart  out  of  everything  it 
produced  ?  " 

"I  would,"  I  answered.  "  I  don't  want  to  drive  a  bar- 
gain with  you,  Holway.  I  don't  desire  your  place  if  you 
believe  you  can  keep  it,  and  pull  through ;  but  if  you  feel 
the  fight  is  too  much  for  you,  and  the  battle  of  life  in 
England  too  hard,  let  me  buy  the  freehold,  and  help  you 
to  begin  existence  again  on  better  lines  in  some  country 
where  living  is  easier  than  you  have  found  it  here." 

He  went  straight  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  "  Milly," 
he  cried  to  his  wife,  who  had,  poor  soul,  left  us  some  time 
previously  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  as  I  found  a  little 
later  on,  when  bidden  to  partake  of  tea;  "Milly,  come 
here." 

She  came  all  in  a  flurry,  good  true  wife,  not  knowing  what 
could  have  happened. 

"  Stand  there,"  he  said,  placing  her  on  one  side  of  a 
narrow  table,  "and  tell  me  how  should  you  like  to  gp 
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abroad,  and  cut  all  this  tangle  of  debt,  difficulty,  wakeful 
nights,  wretched  days,  and  begin  again  quite  afresh  ?  " 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said,  trembling  a 
little. 

"  Tell  her  what  you  mean,"  he  answered,  turning  to  me, 
and  speaking  a  little  rudely,  perhaps ;  but  that  was  ever 
Holwa/s  worst  fault  "  Heavens ! "  he  added,  sotto  voce^ 
**  it  is  just  as  if  an  angel  had  come  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
darkness  into  light" 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Bessie's  lover. 

It  was  during  the  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Holway  in  wind- 
ing up  his  affairs,  transferring  his  small  farm  to  me,  and 
preparing  to  leave  a  country  where  he  certainly  had  never, 
within  my  knowledge,  prospered,  that  I  happened  to 
receive  a  visit  from  Mr.  Dodman. 

He  came  into  my  sitting-room,  announced  by  the  maid- 
of-all-work  simply  as  "A  gentleman,  sir,"  and  before  I 
could  utter  a  word,  had  grasped  me  by  the  hand,  and  stated 
how  delighted  he  felt  to  msJce  my  acquaintance. 

"  Though  I  never  saw  Mr.  Cheverley  before,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  long  known  him — ^known  him  as  a  friend ; "  and  he 
shook  my  hand  again. 

Modestly  I  murmured  something  in  acknowledgment  of 
this  too  flattering  address,  no  part  of  which  did  it  lie 
within  my  power  to  return. 

/  had  see  Mr.  Dodman  often.  The  moment  he  entered 
the  room  I  recognised  him  as  a  person  who  was  always 
about  the  City,  generally  in  company  with  some  one  who 
looked  more  or  less  disreputable,  generally  more,  '•ather 
than  less ;  who  greeted  his  acquaintances  in  a  hail-fellow- 
well-met  sort  of  style,  usually  announcing  his  proximity  by  a 
thump  on  the  back,  or  a  hand  laid  facetiously  on  the  lapel 
of  a  coat  O  yes,  I  had  seen  him  in  the  London  streets 
for  twenty  years,  at  any  rate ;  a  red-faced,  loud-talking, 
loud-laughing  individual,  Corvd  oi  Xaittvvcv^vcvXo  taverns  and 
proposing  "glasses  of  sheirv  •,"  gw^ti  xocoti'&Q\v\«VCa\s\Kcw 
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who,  whatever  else  they  lacked,  generally  seemed  to  have 
money  enough  to  "  stand  treats/'  and  bet  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, and  jump  into  cabs  and  tear  about  town,  and  drive 
off  to  the  different  railway  stations,  as  if  their  whole  time 
was  spent  in  going  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth,  seeking 
whom  they  might  devour,  like  a  certain  scriptural  character 
I  need  not  more  particularly  mention. 

Owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  my  temperament,  I  find, 
even  in  the  better  ranks  of  life,  the  genial  man  who  salutes 
one  with  a  laugh,  and  utters  some  bon  mot  at  the  very 
moment  of  asking  after  one's  health,  almost  as  abhorrent 
to  my  feelings  as  the  jovial  individual  who  from  afar  shouts 
out  his  noisy  greeting,  and  asks,  within  the  first  instant, 
"  What  will  you  take  ?  " 

When  I  was  at  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  "  we  had  always 
upon  our  direction,  as  a  rule,  some  gentleman  considered 
by  the  world  at  large  a  perfect  acquisition,  who  made  puns, 
who  poked  irrational  jokes  at  the  messenger  and  porter — 
irrational,  because  those  functionaries  did  not  dare  to 
return  the  pleasantry  in  kind — ^who  waxed  facetious  if  a 
clerk  made  a  mistake,  and  threw  our  manager  into  con- 
vulsions over  witticisms  so  poor  a  child  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  laugh  at  them. 

From  causes  the  reader  will  wot  of,  I  never  could  find 
any  fun  in  these  proceedings,  and,  in  like  manner,  it  had 
been  always  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  cordial  relations 
with  men  who  laughed  horse-laughs,  and  stood  amicably 
drinking  at  the  bars  of  public-houses,  and  chaffed  bar- 
maids, and  called  the  drivers  of  omnibuses  by  their 
Christian  names,  and  went  up  and  down  Comhill  and 
Threadneedle  Street  arm-in-arm  with  members  of  their  own 
fraternity,  very  much  out  at  elbows,  and  concocting  fresh 
means  of  raising  the  wind 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  more  personal,  though 
perhaps  less  easy  of  explanation,  I  felt  by  no  means  re- 
joiced to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dodman.  Unless 
he  spoke  very  falsely,  however — ^which  probably  he  did, 
since  I  found  subsequently  truth  was  not  one  of  Mr. 
Dodman's  strongest  points — ^the  delight  he  experienced 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  for  2x1^}  d^^^cv^x^::^  ^tw 
my  part 
Had  I  spent  all  Mr.  Amiottfs  lepicy  Va  fcedixi%  ^^  \«at 
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->-had  I  denuded  myself  of  every  sixpence,  and  gone 
about  the  world  as  hungry  and  naked  as  any  old-time 
saint — had  I  been  a  Howard  or  a  Mrs.  Fry,  Mr.  Dodman 
could  not  have  said  or  hinted  more  in  praise  of :  my  phil- 
anthropy. 

If  a  man  of  his  type  can  ever  exhaust  himself,  which  I 
doubt,  my  visitor  must  have  achieved  that  feat  within  a 
few  minutes  of  his  entrance ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
the  flow  of  his  eloquence,  not  only  becatise  he  had  a  way 
of  talking  which  bore  down  all  opposition,  but.  because  he 
did  not  address  me  direct,  delivering  his  discourse  to  an 
entirely  maginaiy  auditor,  and  cutting  from  under  my  feet 
the  vantage  ground  of  reply. 

At  length,  however,  in  a  lull  of  his  eloquence,  I  did  con- 
trive to  edge  in  a  question. 

"  How  was  Mrs.  Dodman  ?  " 

*^  Mrs.  Dodman,''  he  answered,  '^  is  as  usual,  I  thank 
you.     She  is  never  well" 

As  I  looked  at  him,  the  thought  crossed  my  mind,  he 
must  have  absorbed  the  health  of  twenty  people.  My 
strength  would  soon  have  turned  to  weakness  had  I  been 
compelled  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  as  Mr.  Dodman 
for  twenty-four  hours.  It  seemed  to  take  the  whole  air  of 
a  room  to  fill  his  capacious  lungs. 

"And  how  is  my  niece?"  I  asked,  feeling  no  desire  to 
hear  all  about  Mrs.  Dodman's  ailments.  From  fatal  expe- 
rience, I  knew  men  of  this  sort  have  no  reticence  on  medical 
subjects,  or,  indeed,  on  any  other. 

"  Our  dear  little  *  Rosy-posy,'  as  we  call  her  I "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Dodman, effusively,  "the  greatest  blessmg  ever  crossed 
our  poor  threshold,  all  life  and  animation.  You  have  not 
seen  her  for  some  time  ?  No  ?  Well,  you  won't  recognise 
her  now.  She  is  a  lovely  girl,  positively  lovely ;  as  happy 
as  a  grig,  lively  as  a  cricket ;  being  with  young  people  has 
been  the  making  of  her." 

"  What  transformation  has  occurred  ?  "  I  thought ;  but 
I  only  said  I  was,  indeed,  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Dodman's 
report. 

"/knew you  would,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  which  im- 
plied he  had  been  discussing  the  subject  with  at  least  a 
hundred  persons,  each  one  of  whom  held  an  antagonistic 
opittioiL     "  /  knew  you  would,  and — thank  you,   thank 
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yoiL^'  At  this  moment  I  managed  to  interpolate  a  request 
for  him  to  be  seated.  "  And  as  I  was  saying,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  keen  glance  round  the  room  in  search  of  any 
stray  decanter  or  bottle  of  spirits,  "  you  will  be  more  glad 
to  hear  what  I  have  come  to  tell  yoiL  What  do  you  think 
of  the  young  lady  having  made  a  conquest  ?  " 

"  Young  ladies  generally  do  make  conquests,"  I  answered, 
awkwardly  enough ;  for,  indeed,  the  way  Mr.  Dodman  looked 
at  me  with  one  eye  cocked  knowingly  under  the  brim  of 
^^  hat,  which  he  had  not  removed — being,  as  I  supposed, 
^  accustomed  to  live  in  taverns,  he  had  forgotten  the  cus- 
toms usually  observed  in  private  houses — ^was  enough  to 

"ave  discomposed  a  bolder  man  than  myself>      "Don't 
they?" 

*'  Well,  in  a  fashion,  perhaps,"  he  agreed ;  "  bat  not  such 

2  Conquest  as  this,  and  quite  by  accident.     There's  no 

P^ition  she  may  not  look  forward  to  confidently.     You'll 

?f^  your  niece    riding    in  her    carriage  some  day,   Mr. 

^heverley."    And  once  again  Mr.   Dodman,  feeling,   no 

o^ubt,  the  tap  of  his  eloquence  was  running  dry,  looked 

^^Und  him  in  search  of  some  accustomed  stimulant 

.  "To  his  manifest  discomposure  I  ventured  to  hint  that 

ndiijg  in  a  carriage  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  be-all  and 

€iid-all  of  existence — that  it  was  possible  for  Care  to  sit 

^Hind  even  a  pair  of  horses ;  and,  in  fine,  if  the  man  of 

^^sie's  choice  were  an  honest  young  fellow,  and  likely  to 

^^e  her  happy,  I  thought  they  might  very  well  content 

themselves  with  the  mode  of  locomotion  Nature  has  so 

generously  provided  for  us  alL 

"  He's  everything  you  could  desire,  and  more,"  said  Mr. 
*^odman,  emerging  from  the  gloom  into  which  the  first 
^^^pression  of  my  "  old-fashioned  "  ideas  had  plunged  him. 

A  handsome,  straightforward,  honourable,  likely  young 
j^Uow  as  ever — "  Mr.  Dodman  paused,  evidently  at  a 
'^ss  for  a  comparison,  and  then  finished  somewhat  lamely 
"^"  asked  an  uncle  to  give  him  his  niece.  He  has  a  good  ^ 
?^ry,  good  prospects.  There  is  not  a  drawback,  so  far  as 
^  can  see." 

On  the  face  of  it  the  matter  did  undoubtedly  bear  a  fair 
^pect,  but  I  had  my  doubts  whether  under  all  this  smiling 
^^terior  there  might  not  be  lurking  something  Mr.  Dodman 
desired  to  conceal  from  my  notice. 
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So  far  he  had  not  said  who  or  what  this  paragon  of  a 
suitor  might  be,  and,  in  order  to  get  some  firm  sort  of 
ground  under  my  feet,  I  ventured  to  ask  his  name. 

"  When  I  mention  it  you  will  be  amazed,"  answered  Mr. 
Dodman,  posing  himself  to  watch  me  while  under  the 
influence  of  astonishment,  "though  you  know  him  very 
well" 

"Know  him?"  I  repeated.  "I  think  you  must  be 
mistaken  ;  it  is  not  at  all  likely." 

"  O,  but  it  is,"  he  declared,  waggishly  nodding  his  head 
with  an  air  of  mysterious  superiority,  which,  at  the  moment, 
seemed  extremely  exasperating.  "What  should  you  say, 
now,  to  a  young  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance  connected 
with  the  Mansion  House,  and  hand  and  glove  with  all  the 
City  nobs  whose  surname  commences  with  a  C  ?  " 

"Do  you  .mean  Cathcart?"  I  asked,  quietly,  though  I 
was,  indeed,  as  much  astonished  as  if  a  shell  had  exploded 
at  my  feet 

" — I  mean — Cathcart — and — no— other,"  he  answered, 
carefully  dividing  each  word  from  its  preceding  fellow.  "  I 
knew  you  would  be  thunderstruck.  Now  what  do  you 
say?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing," I  replied ;  "  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  settled 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  me,  and  I  need  not, 
therefore,  express  any  opinion  concerning  it" 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  a  bit  offended  about  not  being 
consulted,"  said  Mr.  Dodman,  jauntily.  "  That  was  one 
reason  why  I  offered  to  break  the  news  to  you  myself.  Of 
course,  it  is  natural  you  should  be  put  out  at  first  \  but. 
Lord  love  you,  it  would  not  have  been  in  reason  for  the 
girl  to  keep  her  lover  waiting  for  an  answer  while  you  wero 
wandering  about  the  Continent" 

There  is  a  way  of  "  putting  things  "  which  most  persons 
find  extremely  difficult  to  answer ;  and  the  way  Mr.  Dod- 
man placed  this  delicate  matter  might  have  taxed  the 
powers  of  an  even  more  argumentative  individual  than 
myself.  Nevertheless,  in  an  access  of  sheer  desperation, 
bom  unquestionably  of  the  certainty  that  if  I  gave  my 
visitor  an  inch  he  would  at  once  take  many  ells,  I  managed 
to  remark, 
"I  have  never  wandered  b^voivd  \^^  x^^Oa. ^1  ^^  ^^o^ 
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^^d  that  Bessie  had  always  known  where  a  letter  would  find 


Mr.  Dodman  leaned  forward,  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
^^pped  me  soothingly  on  the  arm. 

"  Look  back  a  bit,"  he  suggested,  "  we  won^t  say  how 
any  years — there's  no  need  to  be  over-particular  on  the 
I^tDint — to  the  last  time  you  were  in  love  yourself." 

I  felt  myself  change  colour ;  the  words  were  so  unex- 
^^cted  that  they  struck  me  with  the  force  of  a  blow,  and 
*>rought  the  blood,  which,  at  my  age,  should  have  flowed 
^^ore  sluggishly,  in  a  crimson  torrent  to  cheeks  and  brow. 

"  Ah,  I  see  I've  touched  you  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dodman, 
^^^iumphantly.     "  I  flatter  myself  I  know  something  of  the 
^-^s  and  outs  of  human  nature.     Lord  bless  you,  whether 
^^"e're  young  or  old,  soft  as  pap  or  hard  as  steel  with  being 
^^^Linmered    by  experience  on  the  world's  anvil,   we  all 
^^member  the  little  girl  we  kissed  under  the  mistletoe,  or, 
tfcetter  still,  as  we  walked  home  after  evening  service.   Well, 
^o  be  sure,  it  makes  one  feel  for  the  time  young  again. 
^ut,  as  I  was  saying,  before  you  kissed  the  little  girl,  who- 
ever she  may  have  been,  would  you  have  stopped  to  write 
to  the  Continent  for  l^ve  ?  or  gone  home  flrst  to  ask  your 
tQother  if  you  might  ?  No,  no,  my  dear  sir,"  finished  Mr. 
iDodman,   with  a  twist  of  the  mouth,  which  was  quite 
characteristic,  being  at  once  jovial,  persuasive,  and  superior, 
**  you  wouldn't — ^you  didn't ; "  and  he  nodded  and  winked, 
and  dug  two  fingers  into  my  ribs. 

"  But,  Mr.  Dodman,"  I  observed,  withdrawing  myself  as 
dvilly  as  I  could  beyond  reach  of  his  too  ready  hand,  ''  the 
question  before  us  is  not — if  I  rightly  grasp  your  meaning 
—one  of  kissing,  but  of  marriage." 

"  Now,  you've  hit  it  exactly,"  answered  my  father-in-law 
who  would  have  been,  had  things  gone  smoothly;,  "that's 
the  point  to  which  we  must  now  devote  our  attention.  So 
far  as  billing  and  cooing  is  concerned,  we  may  safely  leave 
the  young  people  to  themselves  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
marrying — by  Jove  I "  and  Mr.  Dodman  was  so  appalled 
by  the  magnitude  of  this  part  of  the  business  that,  with  the 
exclamation  just  recorded,  he  stopped  dead  short,  and  left 
me  to  take  up  the  running,  if  I  felt  so  inclined. 

But,  in  good  truth,  I  did  not  feel  so  inclined :  knowing 
perfectly  well  the  end  to  which  all  these  preliminaries  were 
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tending,  I  thought  it  best  to  play  a  waiting  game,  and  let 
the  lover's  emissary  throw  out  his  best  court-card  before  I 
trumped  hiis  trick. 

He  looked  at  me,  as  if  expecting  I  should  speak.  I 
did  not  speak,  however.  So  forced  to  say  something,  he 
went  on  as  if  in  continuation  of  his  last  sentence : 

"  And  yet,  upon  my  sOul,  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't 
marry  at  once.  They're  young,  and  they're  fond,  and 
theyVe  both  got  their  wits  about  them.  'He  has  tip-top 
friends,  willing  to  give  him  a  helping  hand  up  any  ladder 
he  sets  himself  to  mount  She  has  an  uncle  who  has  mad« 
her  happiness  the  aim  and  object  of  his  unselfish  life.'^ 

Even  this  eulogy  of  my  humble  self  failed  to  "draw  me," 
as  Mr.  Dodman  Would  have  expressed  the  matter.  What 
I  wanted  was  to  force  him  to  say,  in  plain  words,  what  he 
and  Cathcart  and  Bessie  expected  at  my  hands.  That 
they  had  settled  the  amount  of  dowry  I  ought  to  give,  I 
knew  as  well  as  if  I  had  heard  the  whole  matter  discussed ; 
but  it  was  not  for  me  to  forestsill  the  statement  of  their 
wishes.     I  felt  I  could  wait,  and  I  did. 

Mr.  Dodman  looked  at  me  curiously.  Thewhis  blood- 
shot eyes  wandered  with  watery  anxiety  round  the  room  in 
quest  of  liquor.  He  was  just  arriving  at  a  state  of  mind  in 
which,  had  any  decantfer  been  visible,  he  would  have 
helped  himself  without  waiting  for  formal  invitation ;  but 
his  longing  gaze  met  with  nothing  to  satisfy  him,  so  he 
was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  unassisted  impudence. 

"You  don't  seem  over-gratified,  Mr.  Cheverley," he  said, 
in  a  tone  which  Would  have  been  bullying  had  prudence 
not  held  the  speaker  in  check.  "  I  am  sUre  I  thought, 
when  I  told  you  my  news,  you  would  be  ready  to  jump  out 
of  your  skin  with  delight.  Perhaps  you  have  been  looking 
higher  for  your  niece  than  a  man  connected  with  the  best 
people  in  the  Cit)' — a  mart,  by  George,  sir,  lords  might 
associate  with,  and  feel  they  were  not  demeaning  them- 
selves ;  a  young  fellow  of  parts,  who  is  cJertain  to  get  oii — 
certain  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning ;  hand- 
some, ready,  the  sort  of  chap  a  duke  needn't  be  ashamed 
to  introduce  as  his  son-in-law.  There's  only  one  thing 
against  him,  and  that,  I  am  sure,  ought  not  to  weigh  with 
voiL  He  is  a  cletk ;  b\it  Vve  \s  «l  c\e^  vcv  ^t\.  qi^ca  ^ou  sat 
m  yourself,  and  where  you  m\%ViV.\i^  sX^MKWca.^x^axXi^'wv 
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^i'  that  legacy  you  deserved  so  well  Lord  knows,  though, 
^  can't  all  expect  legacies.  I  only  wish  we  could.  It 
^^Id  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  indicate  one  house  where 
^7^  master  could  do  with  a  few  thousands,  and  feel  very 
^*^teful  even  for  hundreds." 

^  **1  scarcely  imderstand,  Mr.  Dodman,"  I  said,  "where 

*^  this  tends.     You  have  come  Jhere  to-day  very  kindly, 

Q^^  possibly  at  some  inconvenience,  to  tell  me  Bessie  and 

"^thcart  are  engaged,  and  you  seem  to  feel  amazed  I  do 

t5^^  express    the    amount  of    pleasure    you  anticipated. 

^^^"^anily,  the  news  has  not  filled  me  with  delight;  but,  as 

^5^^  matter  is  settled,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  damp 

/^^  happiness  of  the  young  people  with  objections  I  should, 

^^der  any  circumstances,  have,  perhaps,  no  right  to  raise." 

!>      **  Hang  me  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  you  1 "  observed 

^^.  Dodman,  with  a  smile  and  laugh,  neither  which  was 

2^  genuine  as  his  irritated  tone.     "  Come  now,  be  reason- 

^j^le,  do ;  look  at  the  matter  from  a  sensible  point  of  view. 

J^^^liat  are  you  waiting  for  ?    What  do  you  expect  ?    I  have 

^^t  a  word  to  say  about  niece  that  is  not  in  her  praise ; 

^ill,  I  know — and  you  know — she  is  not  everybody's  money* 

^here,  I  have  been  frank  with  yoiL     Now  you  be  frank 

^ith  me.     Nobody  can  say  I  don't  speak  out  my  mind. 

^    think  it  was  only  the  second  time  I  ever  met  Mary 

J  Ubb,  my  wife  as  is  now,  she  remarked — I  bad  ventured 

^o    make  some  observation  she  considered   rather    too 

Personal — *Lor,'  you  are  plain,   Mr.   Dodman  I'      *But 

I'm  very  pleasant,  my  dear,'  I  answered,  just  like  that,  off- 

l^and  ;    and,   faith,  she  thought  me  so  pleasant  when  I 

asked  her  would  she  take  me  altogether,  she  blushed,  and 

whispered,  '  Yes,'  in  a  minute.     Goodness  gracious,  how 

these  foolish  young  people  do  take  us  back  to  the  time  we 

were  young  and  foolish  ourselves  1    How  is  it  to  be,  Mr. 

Cheverley  ?  " 

**  That,  I  gather,  the  foolish  young  people  have  already 
decided,"  I  answered,  ignoring  Mr.  Dodman's  estimate  of 
himself,  his  opinion  of  Bessie,  and  the  pleasing  anecdote  of 
his  own  courtship. 

I  had  brought  him  to  book  at  last.  He  could  stand 
what  he  called  this  beating  about  the  bush  and  shilly- 
shallying between  two  men  ''who  knew  the  world"  no 
longer. 
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"  See  now,  Mr.  Cheverley,"  he  finished,  "  it  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  you  say,  *  Well,  if  they  make 
a  match  of  it,  rU  do  so  and  so;'  but  still,  when  a  girl's 
happiness  is  at  stake,  no  one  shall  say  I  considered  my 
private  feelings  in  preference  to  her  welfare.  So,  in  a  word, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  to  be  at.  What  help  do  you  see 
your  way  to  giving  them,  now  ?  Of  course,  I  know  she's 
your  only  relation ;  and  being  so,  I  don't  inquire  the 
amount  she  may  expect  to  inherit  some  day — some  long  day, 
I  hope — Whence.  They  are  willing  to  begin  in  a  humble 
way ;  but  still,  you  will  like,  I  feel  sure,  to  enable  them  to 
start  comfortably." 

"  So  far  as  that  is  concerned  " — I  was  beginning  when 
Mr.  Dodman  stopped  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  for  interrupting  you ;  but 
have  you  a  drop  of  spirits  anywhere  handy  ?  I  really  have 
gone  through  so  much  lately,  that  I  cannot  talk  long  on  any 
subject  on  which  my  mind  is  concentrated  without  requiring 
some  tonic.  My  doctor  tells  me  it  is  Nature  craving  for 
nerve-food,  and  that  I  never  ought  to  neglect  her  appeal 
*  Just  a  nip,'  he  says,  '  when  you  feel  the  sinking  you  describe. 
The  body  is  precisely  like  a  watch,'  he  explained  :  *  it  wants 
winding  up,  or  it  won't  go.'  A  very  neat  illustration,  I 
thought  at  the  time,"  finished  my  visitor,  who,  as  I  knew, 
was  in  the  habit  of  winding  himself  up  very  often  indeed. 

I  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  what  he  required  ;  and  then, 
while  he  proceeded  to  take  not  merely  one  "nip,"  but 
many,  I  told  him  all  I  felt  disposed  to  do  in  the  way  of 
helping  Bessie  to  •*  start  comfortably." 

My  words  evidently  affected  him  like  a  cold  douche,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  put  a  good  deal  of  brandy  in  his  water 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  chill.  Quite  hospitably  he 
pressed  me  to  follow  his  example.  "You  need  it,  I  know," 
he  said,  dogmatically.  "  Don't  tell  me  I  all  men  need  it ; " 
and  then,  to  show  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  carrying  his 
theory  into  practise,  he  helped  himself  to  some  more — 
wisely,  without  waiting  to  be  asked. 

"Come,  come,"  he  remonstrated,  "you  needn't  stand  on 

ceremony  with  me.  We  are  quite  old  friends  after  a  fashion, 

though  we  have  not  spoken  till  to-day ;  and  you  needn't  be 

shy  with  me.     We  undetslatvd  e^^dv  o\)cvw,    ^\ist  wash  your 

throat — do ;   you'll  fee\  ai\  lYi^  \>t\x«i  lot  \\.V'  ;«A.  \vr. 
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pushed  the  decanter  towards  me  in  what  he  would  have 
styled,  I  suppose,  his  "  rough  and  ready  "  manner. 

"  I  have  no  taste  for  stimulants,  Mr.  Dodman,"  I  said, 
apologetically.     "  My  head  won't  stand  them." 

"  Mif  I  am  thankful  mine  will,"  he  answered.  "  I  do  not 
know  what  would  become  of  me  if  it  wouldn't." 

Totally  unable  to  solve  this  fresh  enigma,  I  held  my 
peace ;  but  he  soon  brought  me  to  bay  again. 

"  You  were  not  quite  serious,  I  conclude,  in  what  you 
said  a  minute  ago  about  your  niece,"  he  began,  "I  am 
sure  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  treat  anybody  shabbily ; 
and  I  think  you'll  admit  that  the  girl  has  a  right  to  expect 
something  from  you ;  and,  really,  after  the  hopes  I  have 
thrown  out  to  Cathcart,  I  should  feel  mighty  small  if  I 
could  report  no  better  success  than  I  have  scored  so 
far." 

"  I  am  not  answerable,  surely,  for  the  hopes  you  have 
held  out  to  Cathcart  ?  "  I  renjarked. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Dodman.  "  There's 
an  only  niece,  with  a  rich  uncle ;  here's  a  rich  uncle  with 
an  only  niece.  How  the  deuce  was  it  to  enter  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  rich  uncle,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  fellows  who  are  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  him,  would 
not  hail  with  satisfaction  the  opportunity  of  endowing  his 
only  niece  with  some  of  his  worldly  goods  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  communicate  with  me  before 
settling  my  affairs  with  Cathcart,"  I  answered.  "  However, 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter  for  the 
future,  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  recapitulate  what  I  have 
already  stated.  I  will  furnish  a  small  house  for  them, 
plainly  but  substantially." 

"  If  they  take  my  advice,  they'll  go  into  lodgings." 

**  I  will  allow  Bessie  after  her  marriage  the  same  amount 
I  am  paying  you  at  present" 

"  Keep  her  in  pins  and  needles,  anyhow,"  again  interpo- 
lated Mr.  Dodman. 

"  And  in  the  event  of  my  death  she  will  have,  for  her 
own  life,  with  remainder  to  her  children,  the  insurance  I 
effected  for  her  benefit  many  years  since,  as  well  as  the 
income  I  propose  to  give  her  now." 

"  You'll  think  better  of  it,  Mr.  Cheverley." 

"  I  shall  not  think  better  of  the  marriage,  I  know,  Mr. 
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Dodman,"  I  answered ;  '*  and  my  mind  is  quite  made  up 
as  regards  the  money  part  of  the  question." 

Mr.  Dodman  looked  at  me  and  opened  his  mouth  as  if 
to  speak.  Then  he  closed  it  again,  having  decided,  prob- 
ably he  would  be  wise  to  remain  silent. 

I  said  no  more,  and  neither  did  he  for  a  f^  moments, 
during  the  course  of  which  he  meditatively  sipped  strong 
brandy  very  little  diluted.     At  last  he  took  up  his  parable. 

"  Now,  I'll  make  you  an  offer,"  were  the  opening  words 
of  his  sentence ;  '*  I'll  make  you  an  offer.  Lump  the 
whole  thing — ^present  income,  insurance  reversion — all 
together,  and  say  what  you  will  give  down  and  be  done 
with  it  I  won't  fix  a  value  ;  that  is  a  matter  more  in  your 
line  than  mine.  If  we  took  the  concern  to  the  *  Home 
and  Foreign,'  what  would  they  estimate  the  worth— stock, 
lock,  and  barrel?  You  must  have  the  figures  at  your 
finger-ends ;  you  can't  have  forgotten  your  average  values 
in  so  short  a  time." 

I  had  thought  nothing  Mr.  Dodman  might  say  could 
amaze  me ;  but  I  confess  this  proposition  took  me  aback. 
From  the  first  I  had  conjectured  a  sum  down  was  what  he 
and  Cathcart  wanted ;  but  such  extremely  plain  speaking, 
more  particularly  following  so  closely  as  it  did,  on  the 
delicate  manoeuvring  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  interview, 
well-nigh  took  away  my  breath. 

Had  the  "  Rosy-posy  "  of  the  introductory  chapter,  "the 
greatest  blessing"  that  ever  crossed  Mr.  Dodman's  poor 
threshold — the  "lovely  girl,  happy  as  a  grig,  lively  as  a 
cricket,  all  life  and  animation,"  who  was  represented  as 
having  made  a  conquest  of  a  gentleman  "  hand  and  glove 
with  all  the  City  nobs" — suddenly  been  transformed  into  a 
nuisance,  to  be  got  rid  of,  even  at  a  considerable  price, 
Mr.  Dodman's  manner  and  expression  and  speech  could 
not  have  undergone  a  more  complete  change. 

"  Here's  such  a  chance,"  he  seemed  to  imply,  "  as  may 
never  cross  your  way  again.  Don't  let  it  slip  !  What  wiU 
you  give  this  honourable,  handsome,  straightforward,  likely 
young  fellow  to  take  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  off  your 
hands  ?  Look  sharp,  now  1  We  won't  fall  out  o/er  a 
hundred  or  two;  but  you  must  make  me  a  decent  offer." 
It  would  be  idle  to  say  my  \oxv%  e:xveneiiCft.  of  the  City 
had  Dot  brought  me,  over  and  ovw  a%«M^  Vao  e^osfc  «».^ 
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unpleasant  contact  with  individuals  as  like  Mr.  Dodman  as, 
to  quote  one  of  his  favourite  similiesy  "  peas  in  a  pod ; " 
but  I  had  been  divorced  from  old  times  and  old  ways  now 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  I  felt  my  visitor's  utterances 
rasp  me  as  utterance  had  not  done  previously. 

I  knew  perfectly  well  the  whole  thing  was  a  **  put-up " 
affair;  that  the  two  worthies,  being  so  much  in  want  of 
money,  had  bethought  them  that  they  might  as  well  relieve 
me  of  the  care  of  some  of  mine.  I  understood,  if  I  held 
to  my  resolution,  "Rosy-posy"  would  have  to  lose  her 
lover,  and  forego  all  hopes  of  "driving  in  her  carriage," 
unless  that  conveyance  was  provided  by  some  other  than 
Cathcart 

It  was  a  gain,  however,  to  have  the  matter  put  into  a 
concrete  form  at  last;  not  merely  to  guess  what  Mr. 
Dodman  was  aiming  at,  but  to  know  his  own  desires  from 
his  own  lips.  I  could  answer  him  now  with  a  candour  ex- 
ceeding his  own. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said,  "  for  at  last  coming  to  the  point. 
If  Cathcart  wants  a  sum  down  with  Bessie,  he  will  certainly 
not  have  it  from  me.  I  do  not  like  the  match.  I  feel 
satisfied  Cathcart  is  not  suited  to  Bessie,  or  Bessie  to 
Cathcart;  still,  if  they  decide  to  marry,  I  wUl  allow  her  the 
income  I  have  mentioned,  which  should  help  them  on  their 
way  materially.  More  I.  will  not  do.  Nothing  shall  in- 
duce me  to  pay  what  you  call  a  lump-sum  down." 

"  Well,  I'm 1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dodman. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  comment  on  this  declara- 
tion ;  of  course  he  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  know 
whether  the  statement  could  be  relied  on  as  accurate  or  the 
reverse.  Under  any  circumstances  it  was  no  business  of 
mine;  and  so  I  remained  silent,  while  he  commenced 
firing  off  the  following  sentences,  which  he  delivered  with 
pauses  between,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  raise  objections 
or  proffer  cpmfort  if  I  felt  so  disposed. 

"If  anybody  had  sworn  it  to  me  I  would  not  have 
believed  it  1 " 

"  And  a  man  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  under  the 
thumb  of  a  parcel  of  purse-proud  snobs ! " 

"  It  just  shows  the  bad  affect  coming  into  a  fkie  fortune 
has  on   people    accustomed  to    cotvsidei  i>2k'^^TLC£&  ^s\^ 
farthings. " 
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"Til  never  be  able  to  look  that  noble,  generous  young 
fellow  in  the  face  again." 

'^  I  came  on  a  fool's  errand,  it  seems,  and  I'll  have  to 
go  back  like  a  fooL" 

" it,  Mr.  Cheverley  ! "  he  broke  out  suddenly,  finding 

I  took  no  notice  of  his  remarks,  "  if  you  have  not  any  con- 
sideration for  yourself,  you  might  have  some  for  me.  How 
should  you  like  to  be  in  my  shoes,  and  forced  to  tell  Cath- 
cart,  instead  of  being  flattered  by  his  offer — an  offer  an 
alderman,  egad  1  might  feel  proud  of  for  his  daughter — 
you  hum  and  haw  and  chaffer  about  the  matter  as  if  we 
were  a  couple  of  Jews  trying  to  cheat  each  other  over  the 
price  of  an  old  saucepan  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  to  blame,"  I  answered,  "  for  any  disappoint- 
ment you  experience  at  not  finding  me  as  great  a  simple- 
ton as  you  imagined.  The  proposal  of  which  you  speak  in 
such  lugh  terms  recommends  itself  to  my  mind  in  no 
solitary  particular.  I  have  known  Cathcart  for  years,  and  the 
more  I  have  known  of  your  friend  the  less  I  have  liked  him." 

"  We  are  all  aware,  of  course,  that  there  was  only  one 
person  in  the  office  able  to  win  golden  opinions,  literally 
golden,  from  Mr.  Cheverley.  If  Mr.  Cheverley  iras 
acquainted  with  many  facts  I  could  communicate  concern- 
ing his  protkgb^  he  might  not  feel  so  much  disposed  to 
waste  his  substance  on  strangers,  and  leave  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  out  in  the  weather.  A  c:ertain  plausible  sneak, 
called  Holway,  can  get  his  cheques  and  his  twenty-pound 
notes,  and  his  outfit,  and  his  passage  money,  and — ^" 

*'  May  I  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  my  niece  ?  "  I 
interrupted. 

"  This,  sir,  that  although  you  choose  to  desert  her,  I  will 
not ;  that  I  will  take  care  to  proclaim  her  wrongs  to  the 
world ;  that  when  I  hear  you  spoken  of  as  a  liberal  and 
kindly  creature,  whom  anybody  can  get  round  and  soft- 
sawder,  I  will  laugh  and  tell  the  tale  of  how  he  treated  his 
only  living  relative,  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  total  strangers 
— ^less  than  kin,  but  more  than  kind ; "  and  Mr.  Dodman 
would  have  pledged  his  own  statement  in  another  glass  of 
brandy,  but  that  I  interposed,  and,  removing  the  bottle, 
said,  firmly, 

''If  yon  want  any  more  to  dtrnV:^  Mi,  Dodman^  you  must 
get  it  under  some  other  roof  tYian  mm^'* 
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K  h  ^^^^^  **  ™^  fiercely  for  a  moment ;  then,  clapping 
-^  J*'^  on  the  crown  with  a  force  I  expected  would  crush  it 
j^    ^deimsteadily  out  of  the  room,  turning  at  the  door  to 

£^^  ^u  have  not  done  with  me  yet,  sir, ;  you  shall  hear 
.  n  ^e  again." 

ad  ^^^^^y  exercised  in  my  mind  as  to  the  course  I  ought  to 

eve  ^-^  with  reference  to  Bessie,  I  was,  over  tea,  the  next 

^^^^Hg,  explaining  how  matters  stood  to  Smith,  when  the 

j,r^^  opened  and  my  niece  herself  rushed  in,  and,  throwing 

jjj  ^tms  round  my  neck,  kissed  me  over  and  over  again, 

jjg  *^iming  "  O,  my  dear,  dear  uncle  I    O,  my  cruel,  hard- 

^^^ed  uncle !    No,  you're  not — I  do  not  know  what  you 

,^3^^but  I  am  the  most  wretched,  miserable  girl  in  all  the 

ij^^ld; "  and  she  laid  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  as  if  with  the 

^^ntion  of  crying  out  her  sorrows  there. 

'  Bessie,"  I  said,  "  do  you  see  I  have  a  visitor  ?  " 

J.    Xt  was  astonishing  the  speed  with  which  she  recovered 

^^^elf,  and  turned  towards  Mr.  Smith,  who  would  have 

^Ured  from  the  scene,  had  I  not  entreated  him  to  stop. 

^^^  interview  with  Bessie  alone,  in  her  then  frame  of  mind, 

^ould,  I  felt,  be  more  than  I  could  endure. 

^  "  Now,  let  me  pour  out  tea,  uncle,"  cried  Bessie,  wiping 

^er  eyes,  in  which  there  had  been  no  tears,  and  turning, 

"^th  that  fatal  alacrity  I  remembered  so  well,  to  the  table. 

^'  It  will  be  just  like  old  times  at  the  dear  Snuggery ; "  and 

^ing  off  her  bonnet  and  jacket,  she  seated  herself  in  the 

^::hair  I  had  vacated 

"  I  suppose  we  are  all  friends  here,"  she  began,  after  a 
minute's  general  conversation,  "  and  that  I  may  say  what  I 
xame  for.  I  stole  out  by  myself,  without  telling  any  one 
^here  I  was  off  to.  I  did  not  let  even  Maggie  know. 
Uncle,  you'll  give  in,  won't  you  ?  It  will  break  my  heart  if 
Richard  does  not  marry  me." 

"  I  have  not  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way,  Bessie,"  I 
answered     "  He  can  marry  you  if  he  likes." 

"But  he  can't  marry  me  without  some  money,"  she 
Teplied 

"  I  offered  to  allow  you  what  I  consider  a  good  help 
towards  housekeeping,"  I  explained. 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  of  no  use.  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  feel  very  grateful,  and  all  that  *,  only  ytU^^  \& 
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required  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  down.  If  they 
have  that,  he  and  Mr.  Dodman  can  make  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  a  year." 

As  my  niece  spoke  I  could  not  resist  glancing  at  Smith, 
but  he  returned  no  answering  look ;  he  sat,  with  his  eyes 
fastened  on  his  teacup,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  apparently, 
to  the  play  which  was  being  performed  at  our  end  of  the 
table. 

"  My  dear  Bessie,"  I  sdd,  "  if  Cathcart  and  Mr.  Dod- 
man told  me  they  could  make  four  times  fifteen  hundred  a 
year  I  would  not  advance  any  money  for  the  purpose." 

"  But  why  won't  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  declined  to  enter  into  the  question  of  why  and  where- 
fore with  her.  I  simply  stated  I  had  made  up  my  miud 
upon  the  question,  and  told  her  it  was  useless  to  ask  me  to 
reconsider  my  decision. 

Bessie  then  talked  as  I  expected  she  would  talk.     Quite 
unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  she  spoke  rap- 
turously of  Cathcart — ^glorified  his  social  position ;  alluded 
to  the  balls  and  parties  they  were  to  frequent  together  ^ 
alluded  to  the  riches  of  his  relations ;  winding  up  by  r^ 
marking  "  she  was  sure  as  sure  I  never  would  be  such 
obstinate  old  darling  as  to  refuse  to  make  her  the  happii 
girl  in  the  whole  of  London." 

In  very  plain  English  I  told  her  I  did  not  mean  to  pa] 
thousand  pounds  in  cash  down,  even  for  that  purpose,  wl 
she  began  to  whimper,  and  delicately  hinted  "  I  might 
well  give  her  the  money  now  as  afterwards,  because, 
know,"  she  added,  "  I  am  the  only  near  relation  you 
in  the  world." 

I  cannot  exactly  tell  what  reply  I  might  have  made    ^^ 
this  speech,  which  showed  the  probable  contents  of  r 
will  had  been  fully  discussed  in  conclave  by  the  Dodirr:«=» 
family,  but  for  the  fortunate  intervention  of  Smith,  wEr^m 
rousing  himself  as  if  from  a  dream,  said  lazily, 

"  May  I  ask  you  one  question,  Miss  Richards?" 

"Yes;  what  is  it?" 

"Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  your  uncle  xc^^'^ 
marry  ?  " 

Evidently  it  never  had  (anybody,  that  is  to  say,  exc-^QT 
Miss  Dodman)  for  she  at  once  answered,  her  eyes  w^^e 
open  with  amazement, 
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**  Unde  marry  I    Why,  he  must  be  older  even  than — " 

"  I  am,"  finished  Mr.  Smith,  composedly.  "  I  do  not 
think  he  is  much  older,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. I  daresay,  now,  you  would  not  consider  me  the 
sort  of  man  likely  to  attract  a  lady's  fancy  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  I  should  not  1 "  answered  Bessie. 

"  We  have  got  into  the  Palace  of  Truth  at  last,"  laughed 
Smith,  turning  to  me.  ^'I  also  should  say  not.  Miss 
Bessie,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  my  niece ;  "and  yet  there 
is  a  lady  possessed  of  some  money,  who  has  conceived  for 
me  as  strong  aa  affection  as  Titania  did  for  Bottom.  I  am 
mentioning  the  fact  less  from  any  desire  to  boast,"  finished 
my  whimsical  friend,  "  than  to  prove  there  is  no  age  ox  con- 
dition of  man  in  which  he  need  despair  of  finding  some 
fair  creature  willing  to  take  compassion  on  his  loneliness." 

Bessie  sat  turning  her  teaspoon  over  and  over. 

"  She  has  got  a  nut  to  crack  now,"  thought  Smith,  looking 
at  her. 

*i  But  if  uncle  marries,"  asked  Bessie,  suddenly,  "  whac 
is  to.  become  of  me  ?  You  surely  don't  mean  to  desert  me 
altogether  I "  she  added,  clasping  her  hands  and  turning  a 
face,  now  really  bedewed  with  tears,  to  where  I  sat,  con- 
sidering marriage  was  not  for  me,  but  wisely  refraining  from 
saying  so.. 

"No,  Bessie,"  I  assured  her,  "I  shall  never  desert  you ;" 
and  then  followed  a  silence,  which  was  broken  by  Mr. 
Smith,  who,  saying  he  must  go,  rose,  and  would  have 
shaken  hands  with  me  in  the  room  but  that  I  insisted  on 
accompanying  him  to  the  door. 

"You stick  to  that,"  he  advised  in  the  halL  "I  have 
put  a  court-card  in  your  hand;"  after  which  remark  he 
went 

Bessie  did  not  stay  long  after  him.  She  was  very  tear- 
ful and  very  miseraUe,  and  apparently  very  little  inclined 
to  stir ;  but  she  said  she  must  go,  or  the  Dodmans  would 
wonder  what  in  the  world  had  become  of  her.  Ere  she 
took  her  departure  I  presented  Cathcart's^a/r^if^  with  a 
couple  of  sovereigns,  but  even  this  golden  ointment  failed 
to  mollify  the  wound  Smith's  words  had  inflicted. 

There  was  very  little  of  it,  to  be  sure^and  tlv^^^\«A 
was  both  deep  and  long — so  deep  and  soVwi^^  ^^Vi^x.^o^^ 
quite  down-hearted. 
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Her  expectations  of  fortune  had  crashed  in  as  suddenly 
and  completely  as  a  good  many  of  Mr.  Dodman's  specula- 
tions. 

Bessie  had  not  left  me  half  an  hour,  and  I  was  just 
about  to  put  on  my  coat  and  hat  and  turn  out  for  a  stroll 
under  the  gas-lamps,  when  another  visitor  arrived  in  the 
person  of  Cathcart 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Cheverley  ? "  he  began.  "  I 
thought  I  had  better  just  come  up  and  talk  matters  over 
with  you  myself." 

I  asked  him  to  be  seated,  and  then  the  whole  affair  was 
gone  through  again.  He  said  he  was  afraid  ''  that  ass 
Dodman  "  had  offended  me.  ''  He  took  it  upon  himself  to 
call  upon  you,"  explained  Cathcart  "  I  should  never  have 
suggested  his  doing  so." 

The  additions  which  that  interview  made  to  my  former 
stock  of  knowledge  were — first,  that  Cathcart  was  likely  to 
leave  the  "  Home  and  Foreign,"  "  which  is  not  now  a  place 
fit  for  a  dog,  to  say  nothing  of  a  gentleman,"  he  explained ; 
and  second,  that  the  idea  had  been  for  Bessie  and  himself 
to  reside  with  me. 

It  was  quite  wonderful  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
these  good  people  had  planned  and  contrived  my  future  for 
me.  I  feel  no  doubt  in  anticipation  they  had  already  dis- 
cussed the  disease  most  likely  to  carry  me  off,  settled  the 
details  of  my  will,  and  decided  on  a  funeral  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible, because  he  ^^  was  always  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
poor  fellow." 

Smith  drafted  out  this  last  idea  for  me ;  and  really  as  he 
spoke  I  could,  in  imagination,  see  Cathcart  and  Dodman 
whirling  merrily  back  in  the  mourning  coach  after  leaving 
me,  poor  cumberer  of  the  ground,  safely  packed  away  for 
ever. 

Cathcart,  in  his  interview  with  me,  however,  was  quiet 
and  sensible  enough.  He  said  he  was  very  fond  of  Bessie, 
and  that  he  wished  to  marry  soon.  He  could  not  do  this, 
though,  he  added,  without  help  from  some  one. 

"  If  I  leave  the  old  shop,"  he  said,  "  and,  candidly,  I 
don't  think  I  can  stand  the  life  much  longer — I  want  to  go 
into  business  on  my  own  account,  and  to  do  so  I  shall 
require  capitaL" 

But  your  own  friends—''  1  su^^^x^^ 


if 
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"Will  help  me  when  once  they  think  I  have  no  need  of 

f^em,"  he  answered     "It  is  wonderful  to  consider  the 

^inount  of  assistance  a  man  can  get  when  he  does  not 

^sint  it ; "  a  truism  so  obvious  I  felt  it  unnecessary  to  make 

^y  comment 

He  did  not  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Dodman  going  into 
business  with  him,  and  neither  did  I. 

Concerning  Bessie's  visit,  I  also  refrained  my  lips.  She 
*^d  earnestly  asked  me  to  keep  it  secret  "  from  them  all." 
I  quote  her  own  expression,  and  even  if  she  had  not  asked 
^e  I  should  have  said  nothing  about  it. 

Thus  I  was  master  of  the  position.  Each  of  the  three 
'^sui  presented  me  with  a  strand  of  the  rope,  unknowing 
^^t  I  held  the  other  two.  From  the  first  I  guessed  how 
patters  stood ;  when  Cathcart  had  finished  his  statement, 
^knew. 

He  and  Dodman  were  at  their  wits'  ends.  Somehow 
K)r  other  they  had  got  into  a  deeper  rut  than  usual,  and  I 
"Vas  the  Jupiter  they  hoped  could  be  induced  to  come  and 
extricate  them  from  their  difficulties. 

"  Pas  si  bite^  however,"  said  Smith,  subsequently ;  which 
^expression  I  really  do  not  consider  in  the  slightest  degree 
Qiore  elegant  than  its  English  equivalent 

"No,"  I  told  Cathcart  when  he  had  finished  his  plausible 
statement,  "I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  give  my  niece  any- 
thing except  an  annual  income." 

He  thought  this  over  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 

*^  You  would  put  the  allowance  on  some  tangible  footing, 
I  suppose?" 

"O,  certainly,"  I  agreed  ;  "I  would  place  the  matter 
beyond  the  power  of  my  own  caprice  " — he  smiled  in  de- 
precation of  the  word — "  and  so  arrange  that  Bessie  should 
Iiave  no  power  to  forestall  her  income,  to  assign  it  in  any 
^ay,"  I  added. 

Cathcart  tried  hard  to  prevent  his  face  telling  tales  as  he 
listened  to  my  last  words,  but  it  would  not  do ;  and,  though 
lie  left  me  with  the  understanding  that  I  might  expect  him 
to  bring  Bessie  to  see  me  shortly,  I  knew  the  whole  affair 
-was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  that  already  the  "  noble  young 
fellow,"  the  "  pet  of  the  Mansion  House,"  was  considering 
what  he  had  better  do  next 

About  a  week  later,  one  day,  when  I  had  returned  to 
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my  lodgings  after  a  most  disagreeable  walk  through  the 
City,  where  I  had  to  repair  on  business,,  I  found  a  cab  at 
the  door  laden  with  boxes,  and  Bessie  in  the  p^lour,  which 
room  looked  already  as  if  the  brokers  had  been  in  possession 
there,  instead  of  their  being,  as  it  appeared  now,  at  Mr. 
Dodman's. 

"  We  had  to  get  my  things  out  the  back  way,"  she  ex- 
plained. "  Mr.  Dodman  said  it  was  better  for  me  to  leave 
at  once,  as  they  had  nothing  to  eat  themselves,  and  soon 
would  not  have  even  a  roof  over  their  heads.  He  had 
been  drinking,  and  swore  dreadfully,"  added  Bessie,  who 
was  very  fond  of  entering  into  details.  "  So  I  am  back  on 
your  hands,  uncle,"  she  finished.  "  I  shall  be  quite  happy 
here." 

"It  is  impossible  you  can  stay,  with  me,  Bessie,"  I  said, 
firmly.  "  I  must  go  at  once  and  see  what  arrangements  1 
can  make  for  the  time  being." 

"  Send  her  to  Holway  V'  advised  Smith,  to  whom  I 
repaired  in  this  dilemma ;  "  she'll  be  in  her  element  there. 

I  knew  what  he  meant  As  one  may  trace  the  course 
of  a  storm  by  the  damage  it  has  wrought,  so  every  P^^" 
trodden  by  Bessie  and  Mrs.  Holway  was  strewn  with  me 
^Tecks  of  confusion  and  disorder.  There  chanced  to  be 
this  difference  between  the  pair,  however :  Mrs.  Uol^y 
thought  of  herself  last,  if  she  ever  thought  of  herself  a^r' 
my  niece's  first  and  last  and  only  thought  was  of  B^^ 
Richards. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL. 

Mid-winter  in  the  Thames  Valley^he  middle  of  a  ^*^ 
when  the  snow  had  fallen  heavily,  and  the  water  ^ 
"  coming  down  from  Oxford ;  "  when  the  floods  were  o"^, 
and  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  "  lie  of  the  c^un^ 
could  have  told  which  was  dry  land  in  summer  and  v'^j^ 
the  river.  That  was  the  season  to  see  the  favoured  v^^^ 
in  perfection.  Water,  water,  nothing  but  water,  every^*^^^ 
— the  meadows  covered  by  it ;  the  trees  growing  in  it;  ^* 
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hedges  struggling  to  keep  their  heads  above  it.  A  great 
sea  of  suUen,  wav^less,  rushing,  moaning,  gurgling  water; 
an  ever-increasing  tide,  unable  to  find  the  outlet  it  was 
seeking,  and  compelled  to  spread  itself  out  over  the  haunts 
and  habitations  of  men.  It  creeps  under  the  doors  of 
bams,  and  sobs  its  mysterious  way  acro5.s-  the  fields  and 
garden-paths,  and  up  the  steps  to  the  highest  terrace,  where 
it  washes  and  gurgles  against  the  French  casements,  and 
so  at  last  persistently  laps  an  entrance  into  the  very  house. 
A  terrible  visitor  in  its  strength,  its  silence,  its  swiftness, 
and  its  subtlety  1 

When  the  Thames  is  four  miles  wide  at  Chertsey  it  is 
something  to  look  out  on  that  waste  of  waters,  and  listen  to 
the  lonely  soughing  of  the  spreading  flood,  which  is  like 
unto  no  other  sound  that  ever  falls  on  the  ear  of  man. 

A  steady  flow,  without  an  ebb;  innumerable  currents 
setting  in  the  direction  of  gardens  and  orchards,  of  level 
mead  and  by-lane  and  broad  high-road;  a  lake  of  muddy 
water,  the  monotony  of  which  is  broken  at  intervals  by  a 
dash  of  white  froth  marking  where  the  flood  has  chafed 
itself  into  fury  over  the  obstruction  of  a  stone  or  the  stump 
of  a  tree.  Choose  a  gloomy  winter's  afternoon,  with  a 
padlid  sun  going  down  amid  stormy  clouds  behind  the  Egham 
hfBs,  the  blackness  of  night  travelling  fast  from  the  east, 
casting  darksome  shadows  before  it — ^no  man  or  woman, 
no  dog,  or  horse,  or  animal  of  any  description,  to  bestow 
one  touch  of  life  on  the  desolate  landscape — and  the  spec- 
tator sees  before  him  a  scene  h^  will  remember  when  he  has 
forgotten  many  a  fair  outlook,  many  a  bright  laughing  view. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  "  oldest  inhabitant " — a  term, 
to  quote  Mr.  Smith,  which  is  in  general  synonymous  with 
the  "greatest  liar  in  the  parish "^-said  the  Thames  had 
not  been  so  high  for  twenty  years ;  nay,  he  went  on  still 
further,  and  asserted  the  water  vfas  nigh  on  a  foot  deeper 
on  Runnymede  than  since  the  time  of  King  John.  Those 
who  resided  in  the  Thames  Valley,  and  were  able  to  go 
away,  left  that  favoured  region  in  possession  of  the  waters ; 
while  those  who  had  houses  in  London  piously  thanked 
Heaven  they  were  not  as  those  sinners  down  the  South 
Western  raU,  who  never  knew,  when  they  went  to  bed  at 
night,  whether  they  might  not  have  to  take,  in  a  sketchy 
toUe^  to  the  nearest  punt  before  morning. 
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All  this  excitement  and  notoriety  was,  it  is  perhaps 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  delightful  to  Mr.  Rodewald. 
Had  his  cottage  been  perched  on  the  top  of  Primrose  HiU,  he 
would  have  declared  a  palace  rent-free  should  not  induce 
him  to  take  up  permanent  quarters  in  Surrey ;  but,  having 
rented  The  Snuggery,  he  was  never  weary  of  expatiating  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  of  the  delights  of 
living  in  a  well-watered  country. 

*'  There  is  nothing  like  it,"  he  said,  enthusiastically.  ''  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  seeing  those  volumes  of  water  pour- 
ing over  the  meads  for  any  money  that  could  be  offered  to 
me." 

"  Each  one  to  his  taste,"  commented  Mr.  Smith,  when 
this  observation  was  made  to  him ;  and  then  nothing  would 
content  Mr.  Rodewald  but  that  his  friend  should  repair 
into  the  Valley,  to  be  converted 

"  You'll  never  see  anything  like  it  again,"  he  remarked, 
labouring  evidently  imder  the  delusion  that  the  whole  thing 
had  been  a  scenic  effect  got  up  by  Providence  out  of 
personal  regard  for  himself.  "  It's  a  chance  you  ought  not 
to  miss.  Please  yourself,  of  course ;  but,  as  a  writer,  it 
6::ems  to  me  this  is  an  opportunity  you  would  be  very 
foolish  to  let  slip.  I  can't  offer  you  society,  because 
evecybody  has  fled  except  De  Field,  and,  as  you  know,  he's 
a  fellow  I  find  it  impossible  to  fraternise  with.  Frankford 
is  away,  and  Posinby — all  of  them ;  but  though  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  take  you  visiting,  I  can  show  you  millions 
of  tons  of  water.  From  my  cottage  to  Thamesford  Ferry 
is  one  wide  lake,  and  Milter's  meadows  are  all  submerged, 
while  the  Reed  is  out  a  mile,  I  should  say,  on  the  other 
side;  it  meets  the  Thames,  at  any  rate,  in  Hampsfield 
Meads.  Do  come,  like  a  reasonable  being,  if  it  is  only 
from  Saturday  till  Monday." 

Thus  exhorted,  Mr.  Smith  said  he  would  run  down  some 
afternoon  and  have  a  look  at  the  Thames  Valley  under 
water. 

"You  were  not  so  enthusiastic  about  the  matter  last 
winter,  if  I  recollect  rightly,"  he  added. 

"  O,  it  was  nothing  last  winter  there.     The  rivers  only  rose 

sufficiently  to  make  everything  sloppy  and  dirty.     We  were 

not  living  in  the  midst  o£  a  ^oo^,  or\?j  ol  ^  swamp.     It  is 

quite  exciting,  I  assure  ^om.    VJVj^  ^^^"^^  ^nx^j  -wvxArw^  \ 
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can  see  a  lake  of,  I  suppose,  twenty  square  miles  in  size. 
The  inhabitants  are  going  about  the  streets  of  Hampsfield 
on  planks  laid  on  the  top  of  casks.  I  went  over  there  last 
^londay,  and  found  a  regular  torrent  pouring  across  the 
market-place." 

"Well,  ril  come  down,"  repeated  Mr.  Smith;  "but 
remember,  Rodewald,  you  are  not,  upon  any  pretext  what- 
soever, lo  ask  me  to  go  visiting.  If  you  do,  I  shall  refuse ; 
and  then  we  are  likely  to  quarrel,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  with  you  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Make  yotw  mind  e^y  on  that  point,"  said  Mr.  Rode- 
wald. "  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  one  to  visit ;  and  in 
the  next,  if  there  were,  I  should  certainly  not  urge  you  to 
do  anything  likely  to  prove  disagreeable.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  fright  you  gave  me  that  night  at  View  Water. 
Nq,  never  again,  I  decided,  will  I  try  to  get  Smith  out  of 
his  shell  Each  man  understands  his  own  idiosyncrasies 
best  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  for  a  quiet 
dinner  to  upset  a  person  so  completely.  The  fact  is,  I 
suppose,  that  if  you  ever  went  into  society  at  all,  you  hav3 
for  so  long  a  time  held  aloof  from  it,  the  excitement, 
slight  though  it  may  seem  to  others,  proves  too  much  for 
you." 

There  was  a  something  in  Mr.  Rodewald's  manner  as 
he  delivered  himself  of  this  utterance  which,  airy  and  in- 
tangible as  it  was,  arrested  Mr.  Smith's  attention ;  but  he 
only  said, 

"  If  one's  lot  in  life  is  to  go  round  and  round  in  a  mill, 
do  you  not  think  it  is  true  wisdom  to  believe  such  a  lot  the 
best  and  most  acceptable  that  could  be  offered  ?  " 

"Well,  perhaps  for  you,"  agreed  Mr.  Rodewald,  with 
lordly  condescension. 

"  O,  I  did  not  mean  for  you,  believe  me,"  answered  Mr. 
Smith,  laughing.     "  We  are  two  very  different  people." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  felt  that  Nature  never  had  cut  out  such  a  perfect 
pattern  as  himself,  and  never  could  repeat  the  feat.  "  For 
years,  I  admit  candidly,  I  have,  from  various  causes,  been 
compelled  to  live  out  of  the  world.  So  far  our  cases  are 
parallel;  but  never  believing  that  the  necessity  fot  ^>\^ 
seclusion  would  always  continue,  1  Viav^  TtSx2ia\fc^  ^toro^ 
Anally  slamming  the  door  between  ro^^^   w:^^  s.o^\^v^« 
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Now,  that  is  what  you  have  done — ^that  is  where  we  differ. 
You  have  shut  yourself  up  in  your  little  den  and  turned 
the  key  against  your  fellows." 

"  And — "  suggested  Mr.  Smith. 

"  I  do  not  know  I  have  anything  else  to  add,  except  that 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  drag  you  out  of  your  tub.  If  society 
is  disagreeable  to  you,  why,  it  is,  and  we  can't  alter  the 
fact." 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  find  you  so  tolerant." 

"  Tolerant !  There  never  existed  so  tolerant  a  man  as 
myself.  Had  I  not  been,  our  friendship  could  not  have 
lasted  as  it  has." 

"  Anyhow,  it  is  quite  understood  I  am  not  to  be  inveigled 
out  to  any  entertainment." 

"No.  You  shall  do  precisely  as  it  seemeth  best  to 
thee.     Now,  when  and  where  are  we  to  meet  on  Saturday?  " 

"  Nowhere  in  town,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  decidedly.  "I 
shall  turn  up  at  The  Snuggery  some  time  during  the  course 
of  the  evening ;  but  I  won't  bind  myself  to  an  hour.  I 
cannot  tell  how  I  may  be  situated." 

"  To  hear  you  talk,  any  one  might  conclude  you  had  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  on  your  shoulders." 

"  I  have  my  own,  and  I  find  them  quite  sufllicient."  After 
which  retort,  Mr.  Smith  lounged  out  of  Mr.  Rodewald's 
office,  where  he  had  called  to  pay  some  money. 

He  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at  The  Snuggery  till  nine 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday  arranged  for  his  visit.  With  what 
Mr.  Rodewald  called  "his  usual  indifference  to  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  other  persons,"  he  had  taken  train  for 
Thamesford,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Reedbourne  as  best 
he  could. 

He  found  it  necessary,  as  he  stated,  to  "dodge  the  floods," 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  work  a  circuitous  route,  so  as 
to  avoid  places  where  the  water  covered  the  high-road  for  a 
few  hundred  yards,  and  to  find  by-lanes  likely  not  to  lead 
him  too  far  from  the  point  he  desired  to  touch. 

By  great  good  fortune,  he  said,  he  had  accidentally  been 
able  to  see  the  aspect  presented  by  the  river  from  Thames- 
ford  Bridge,  under  the  light  of  a  young  but  bright  moon. 

'*It  was  a  wonderful  scene,"  he  remarked  ;  "weird  and 
desolate  and  impressive  be^oivd  ^jwjtKing  I  could  have 
conceived." 
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J  V'ou  may  consider  yourself  fortunate  to  have  escaped 
^Mrning,"   observed  Mr.   Rodewald.     "I   do  not  think 

?*^^te  is  another  human  being,  except  yourself,  who  would 
^^^  started  on  such  a  mad  expedition  as  to  walk  after 

^*S^tfali  from  Thamesford  to  Reedbourne  with  the  water 

^^^*But  I  am  not  drowned,  as  you  see.     Where  are  the 

^^dren,  and  how  is  Miss  Lydney  ?  " 

^mewhat  shortly,  Mr.  Rodewald  said  the  children  had 

^^^e  to  bed,  and  his  sister-in-law  was  well     Having  pro- 

^^ed  to  act  the  part  of  showman  to  the  Thames  Valley, 

j^\^li  the  water  higher  than  it  had  been  since  the  time  of 

r^^^g  John,  and  not  a  square  inch  of  Runnymede  dry  land, 

j^  felt  naturally  incensed  at  Mr.  Smith's  coolness  in  taking 

^^  matter  into  his  own  hands.     He  did  not  think  it  nice 

?r    friendly  of  Smith  to  go  and  see  such  a  spectacle  by 

^*^elf,  and  he  was  a  little  sulky  for  a  time  in  consequence. 

iut  during  supper  he  unbent.     After  all,  it  was  pleasant 

5^   sit  opposite  the  old  familiar  face,  and  hear  the  remem- 

^^I'ed  tones  that  had  given  strength  and  support  to  his  soul 

?.^  often — to  have  an  intelligent  being  to  talk  to,  as  a  relief 

^^^m  the  prattle  of  his  girls,  or  the  household  gossip,  above 

^^ich  poor  Miss  Lydney  seemed  unable  to  rise. 

Yes,  with  all  his  faults — and  in  Mr.  Rodewald's  opinion 
*^^  had  many — Mr.  Smith  was  good  company.  He  pos- 
^^ssed  a  bitter  tongue,  and  he  never  looked  at  anything 
•Jom  a  usual  and  common-sense  point  of  view ;  but  still 
*^e  is  " something,"  thought  Mr.  Rodewald,  "for  a  man 
*^e  myself  to  whet  my  intellect  on." 

When  supper  was  over,  and  Miss  Lydney,  remarking  it 
^as  Saturday  and  she  felt  tired,  bade  Mr.  Smith  good- 
night, the  last  shade  of  dissatisfaction  vanished  from  Mr. 
^odewald's  face  as  he  said,  after  he  put  a  fresh  billet  on 
^he  fire,  and  begged  his  friend  to  fill  his  pipe, 

"  It  is  quite  like  old  times  to  have  you  here  again.  What 
5in  age  it  seems  since  you  were  down  before  !  " 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith,  pressing  the  tobacco  into  his 
])ipe  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  seem  to  have  found  some  profitable  employment" 

"  I  have  worked  very  hard." 

"  Yes.     You  are  not  looking  well" 

"  I  am  not  well" 
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"  Why  do  you  overdo  it  ?  You  know  I  would  assist  you, 
as  regards  money  matters,  in  any  possible  way.  I  have 
always  tried  to  stand  your  friend.  It  vexes  me  to  see  you, 
after  a  fashion,  killing  yourself  in  order  to  meet  your 
engagements." 

For  a  minute  Mr.  Smith  did  not  reply ;  his  whole  atten- 
tion seemed  to  be  devoted  to  getting  his  pipe  to  light; 
then  he  said, 

"  There  comes  a  night  when  no  man  can  work.  •  Even 
in  a  worldly  and  pecuniary  sense,  those  words  are  true ; 
and  if  I  were  to  rest  on  my  oars  now,  there  might  come  a 
time  when  I  should  be  unable  to  pull  to  land" 

"Why  don't  you  insure  your  life,  and  then  you  might 
take  things  a  little  more  easily  ?  " 

"  My  life  is  insured." 

"  Why  did  you  never  say  so  before  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  say  so  now  ?  I  did  not  insure  it  for 
your  benefit." 

"Surely  there  was  nothing  in  my  question  to  induce 
so  sharp  an  answer  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  sharp.  Overwork,  and  perhaps 
other  matters,  have  made  me  irritable  lately.  Let  us 
change  the  topic.  John  Smith  is  one  of  those  subjects  of 
which  I  find  it  impossible  to  hear  too  much.  Tell  me 
something  concerning  Reedboume ;  there  is  a  good,  sooth- 
ing sleepy  sound  about  the  very  name  of  the  place,  which 
seems  grateful  to  my  nerves." 

Mr.  Rodewald,  filling  his  own  pipe,  nodded  his  head, 
gravely.     He  was  thinking, 

"This  is  the  pass  to  which  laudanum  brings  a  man. 
How  thankful  I  am  I  never,  in  any  trouble  of  my  life,  took 
to  stimulants  or  sedatives  ! "  but  he  said  aloud  :  "  There  is 
not  much  to  tell ;  we  go  on  much  as  formerly.  Field  is 
rather  more  bumptious  than  he  used  to  be ;  but  I  rather 
fancy  there'll  be  a  smash-up  at  Reed  House  ere  long.  He 
was  bitten  deeply,  I  know,  over  the  company  Sonnington 
floated.  Fifty  thousand,  I  fancy,  won't  see  him  out  of  it. 
He  has  three  lawsuits  pending  now,  and  he  only  defends 
them  to  gain  time.  Well,  I  sha'n't  lament  when  his  nose 
is  brought  to  the  grindstone ;  and  I  sha'n't  be  sorry  for  the 
J?eedbourne  tradespeopVe  V\e  \e.\.^  m.  \  ^^v^  ^ome  of  them 
fair  warning  what  tliey  m\^Vvt  ^k^^cx,  ^xi^  M  xicw^'i  \^^  \ft 
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■^^       their   goods    after    what  1  said,   the  fault    is    not 


E>idyou  think  the  Reedboumians  incapable,  then,  of 
^^^^'^g  care  of  themselves  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Smith,  in  mild 
astonishment 

**  They  live  out  of  the  world,"  explained  Mr.  Rodewald, 
Woncily  tolerant  of  the  ignorance  to  which  he  felt  himself 
superior.  "  I  might  lose  a  million  of  money,  and,  unless  I 
^-a^led  to  pay  them  for  the  last  half-pound  of  sugar,  they 
^^ulcl  never  know  anything  about  the  matter.  They  hear 
*^^hing,  they  read  nothing,  they  know  nothing.  Except 
V^^  local  news  reported  in  the  Hatnpsfield  Gazette^  they 
!}^^^  not  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  beyond  the  Reed. 
fl^'idon  might  be  in  Africa,  and  our  places  of  business  in 
We^v  Zealand,  for  all  they  care  or  can  tell  about  us." 

*  Go  on,"  entreated  Mr.  Smith,  lazily.     "  Your  mental 

^^^vity  is  quite  refreshing.     I  always  thought  nothing  was 

?^  small  or  too  great  for  you.     So  you  really  have  taken 

^  interests  of  the  country  greengrocer  and  milkman  under 

y^^r  fatherly  care?  " 

1^^*  1  could  not  look  on  and  see  men  running  the  chance  of 

^^ing  their  little  all  without  speaking  a  word  of  caution," 

^'^^wered  Mr.  Rodewald,  "  more  especially  as  they  seemed 

look  up  to  me,  and  inclined  to  place  implicit  faith  in  my 

f^idance.     So  when  the  grocer  mentioned  Field  owed  him 

^^uple  of  hundred  pounds,  and  added  he  did  not  like  to 


?^^  for  the  money  lest  he  should  lose  the  custom,  but  that 
u/?«  want  of  it  was  really  inconveniencing  him,  I  advised 
^^  to  press  for  the  whole  at  once. 
P    "  *  You'll  do  as  you  like,  of  course,'  I  said ;  *  but  if  you 
.^^d  afterwards  you  get  nothing,  remember  I  warned  you 
^  time;  it  is  better  to  cry  over  your  goods  than  after  them.'" 
"  Well,  and  did  he  take  your  advice  ?  " 
"Yes;   and  is  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  going  up  and 
^own  the  parish  cursing  me  for  having  given,  and  himself 
^or  having  followed,  it ;  but  I  don't  mind.     I  only  did  my 
duty.     I  acted  by  him  as  I  should  have  felt  obliged  had 
any  one  acted  by  me ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  be  ungrateful, 
that  is  only  what  one  might  expect." 
Mr.  Smith  laughed. 

"  This  is  all  delightfully  interesting,  Rodewald,"  he  re- 
marked.    "Pray  proceed." 
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"  It  would  seem,"  explained  Mr.  Rodewald,  "  that,  after 
waiting  and  hesitating  for  several  days  whether  he  would  or 
would  not  ask  for  his  account,  he  heard  Field  had  sold  his 
pair  of  carriage-horses,  and  was  going  to  drive  only  one  in 
the  brougham  during  the  winter.  Now,  there  were  reasons 
for  this,  quite  independent  of  any  motives  of  economy,  as 
the  idiot  must  have  seen,  had  he  only  stopped  for  a  moment 
to  consider.  He  had  thought  little  of  what  I  told  him ; 
but  selling  one  horse  seemed  to  his  wisdom  bankruptcy 
made  visible.  Without  more  to  do  he  started  off  for  Reed 
House,  stopping  at  the  Reedboume  Arms  to  fortify  himself 
for  the  visit,  and  was  so  insolent.  Field  wrote  out  an  open 
cheque  for  the  amount  of  his  account,  and  told  him  never 
to  set  foot  inside  the  gate  again.  Next  day  he  went  up  to 
town,  secured  his  money,  and  the  reaction  began.  When 
he  saw  the  cart  of  his  Hampsfield  rival  delivering  goods  at 
Reed  House,  he  took  to  his  bed ;  and  since  he  got  up  has 
been,  figuratively  speaking,  on  his  knees  before  Field." 

**  How  fond  Field  must  be  of  you ! "  observed  Mr. 
Smith. 

"  There's  no  love  lost  between  us,"  agreed  Mr.  Rodewald. 
"  Some  day,  perhaps,  he  may  wish  he  had  been  ordinarily 
civil  to  me." 

"  If  he  had,  I  suppose  you  would  have  left  the  Reedboume 
tradesmen  to  look  after  their  own  interests?"  said  Mr. 
Smith. 

But  Mr.  Rodewald  discreetly  ignored  this  suggestion. 

"And  Posinby,  how  is  he  getting  on?"  asked  Mr. 
Smith,  after  having  paused  in  vain  for  a  reply.  "  And  the 
fair  Wickenden  ?     O,  tell  me  about  her !  " 

"  When  I  saw  her  last,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald,  "  she  was 
much  as  usual.  She  inquired  particularly  after  you,  as  she 
always  does — for  that  matter,  indeed,  so  did  they  all." 

"  How  many  persons  are  included  in  that  *  all'  ? "  in- 
quired Mr.  Smith.  "  Excuse  me  if  I  seem  inquisitive ;  but 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  know  the  names  of  those  kind 
enough  to  remember  the  fact  of  my  existence." 

"  Well,  there  are  only  three  of  them  in  that  household 
you  know — excluding  servants,  of  course — I  meant  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Posinby  and  Miss  Wickenden." 

"Most  thoughtful,  1  am  suie.      Kxv^N&^ILx.'^Qj^rihi  still 
going  the  same  pace  ^" 
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The  same  pace,  only  faster." 

"  It  must  be  break-neck  by  this  time,  then." 
Yes ;  he  has  got  himself  into  a  nice  mess." 
And  can't  you,  with  yonr  business  knowledge,  and  fond- 
ness for  putting  your  fingers  into  other  folks'  pies,  help 
him  out  of  it  ?" 

"Really,  Smith,  if  I  didn't  know  you  as  well  as  I 
do—" 

"  Never  mind  that  now.  Can't  you  help  him  ?"  and  Mr. 
Smith  looked  curiously  at  Mr.  Rodewald  through  the  smoke 
they  both  were  making. 

"  No.  I  may  be  able  to  help  her,  though  I  almost 
doubt  it" 

"  I  thought  her  money  was  tied  up,  so  that  she  couldn't 
muddle  it  away  if  she  tried." 

"  H — m  !  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that." 

"  Have  they  taken  you  into  council  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  has  proved  a  comfort  both  to  husband  and 
wife  to  talk  to  me.  I  see  plenty  of  trouble  ahead  for  both 
of  them  ;  but  I  really  do  not  exactly  know  how  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  interfere  in  their  affairs  with  advantage." 

"  To  you  or  to  them  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

"I  don't  want  to  reap  any  advantage,  I  assure  you. 
They  have  been  kind  and  nice  to  me ;  and  if  she  was  not 
his  wife,  and  he  was  not  her  husband,  it  might  be  possible 
to  make  some  suggestions ;  but  she  is  so  entirely  under  his 
dominion,  and  he  is  such  a  wild  harum-scarum  sort  of  fellow, 
that  sometimes  I  feel  driven  to  my  wit's  end.  The  mad 
wasteful  folly  of  that  house  is  almost  incredible.  What  do 
you  say  to  the  servants  drinking  up  the  champagne  because 
there  was  no  beer  ?  " 

"  They  showed  an  amount  of  practical  sense  worthy  of 
all  praise,"  criticised  Mr.  Smith.  "But  how  on  earth, 
Rodewald,  did  you  get  to  know  of  this  proceeding  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Posinby  sent  for  me." 

"  The  deuce  she  did !  " 

There  was  such  a  world  of  meaning  in  Mr.  Smith's  words, 
and  such  an  amazed  expression  in  his  face,  that  Mr.  Rode- 
wald tried  hard  to  look  at  him  straight,  but  failed,  and  went 
on  hurriedly, 

"  The  brewers  had  struck  ovei  iVvevt  SLdcowxit,  ^Tv^\^^xisj^^ 
to  supply  another  barrel  till  tViey  xec^w^^  ^qtcdl^  xaKS\N&^' 
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Mrs.  Posinby  had  no  money ;  and  as  beer  was  therefore  not 
forthcoming,  the  butler  coolly  fell  back  on  the  champagne." 

"  Yes.     And  Mrs,  Posinby  ?  " 

"  Poor  soul !  she  sent  for  me  in  the  greatest  distress." 

"  What  did  she  want  you  to  do  ?  " 

"Clear  the  house." 

"  And  when  you  had  swept  and  garnished  it  ?  " 

"  I  advised  her  to  go  away  for  a  short  time.  Her  health 
seemed  seriously  affected." 

"  How  did  Posinby  take  that  ?  " 

"  He  professed  himself  very  grateful ;  said  View  Water 
was  a  tremendous  expense,  and  that  he  shouldn't  care  if 
the  floods  rose  a  little  more  and  carried  it  off  bodily  into 
the  Thames." 

"From  the  appearance  of  the  country,  more  unlikely 
things  have  happened." 

"  That  won't  happen.  No  miracle  will  intervene  to  save 
friend  Posinby  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts." 

"What  do  you  mean — ^what  wickedness  has  the  man 
been  up  to  ?  " 

'*  He  has  done  that  which  will  transport  him  some  day," 
said  Mr.  Rodewald,  in  a  calm  even  voice,  as  though  he  had 
been  merely  remarking  that  Mr.  Posinby  might,  twenty 
years  after,  expect  to  gather  walnuts  from  a  tree  just 
planted. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  this  ? "  asked  Mr.  Smith,  taking  the 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  stretching  his  legs  till  his  feet 
touched  the  fender,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Rodewald  with  a 
sort  of  fascinated  astonishment. 

"  Not  in  so  many  words ;  but  I  found  it  out." 

"  O,  you  found  it  out  ?    What  did  you  find  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  for  I  know  the  matter  will  go 
no  further ;  but  he  has  been  dealing  with  the  property." 

"  How  could  he  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  cared  to  go  deeply  into  the  affair ;  but 
somehow  he  has  got  money  on  View  Water." 

"  Is  that  why  he  wishes  the  Thames  would  carry  the 
place  down  to  Sheemess  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so ;  though  that  would  not  help  him  much, 
unless  Somerset  House  went  after  it." 

"  Poor  devil ! "  exclaimed  "Nli.  ^m\\^^^  -vVo"^^  xc^at^l  sense 
was,  as  Mr.  Rodewald  often  \.o\d\vvai»''^vcv^^\Vj  ^^I^oxn^^ 
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It  was  a  miserable  morning — ^it  might,  to  judge  from 
appearance,  have  been  Black  Monday,  with  all  the  impend- 
ing cares  of  the  week  hanging  heavy  on  its  mind,  instead 
of  Sunday,  with  banks  closed,  and  duns  keeping  quiet 
within  their  own  houses,  and  debtors  trying  to  catch  their 
breath,  and  a  great  silence  pervading  Reedbourne,  where 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  except  go  to  hear  Mr. 
Rivers  discoursing  on  the  Prophets,  or  walk  over  to 
Hampsfield  and  listen  to  the  clergyman  there  trying  to 
prove  that  two  and  two  made  five,  and  enlivening  his 
discourse  at  intervals  with  the  remark,  which  he  really  put 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  conundrum, 

"  What  says  St.  Paul  ?  " 

A  dull,  damp,  depressing,  heavy  morning — ^warm,  oppres- 
sive, relaxing,  and  unhealthy. 

When  Mr.  Smith  opened  his  window,  and  stood,  with 
arms  resting  on  the  sash,  surveying  the  landscape  as  it 
looked  under  a  leaden  sky,  with  a  drizzling  rain  falling  on 
the  damp  earth,  he  perceived  a  steam  rising  in  the  favoured 
valley,  which  immediately  suggested  to  his  mind  the  idea 
of  fever  and  ague  made  visible.  Beyond  this  mist  lay 
water — miles  of  it — trees  and  hedges  growing  in  its  midst ; 
altogether  a  dull  and  sombre  scene,  that  struck  the  same 
sad  key  the  man's  own  thoughts  were  pitched  in. 

The  tints  of  the  landscape  were  no  grayer  than  those 
which  had  pervaded  the  dreary  story  of  his  life. 

"  Not  cheerful,  certainly,"  he  decided.  "  Now,  I  wonder 
if  this  might  be  considered  a  tempting  morning  for  a  man 
to  commit  suicide  ?  " 

He  could  not  settle  this  matter  to  his  mind,  and,  turn- 
ing from  the  window,  determined  to  refer  it  to  Mr.  Rode- 
wald. 

But  Mr.  Rodewald  was  not,  he  found,  in  a  mood  to 
receive  any  suggestion  of  the  sort  in  a  proper  spirit.  During 
breakfast  that  gentleman  was  very  caLp\\o>3&  m^^^^    "^^K- 
dently  something  had  gone  wiong  dom^sXAiwScj  \  wA  "^^- 
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Smith  swallowed  his  coffee  and  buttered  his  toast  and 
tapped  his  egg  in  a  wise  silence,  wondering  what  in  the 
world  could  have  happened,  for  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  acquaintance  with  the  household  he  had  never  before 
seen  Miss  Lydney  "  short "  with  her  brother-in-law,  oi 
heard  Mr.  Rodewald  snappish  in  his  remarks  to  the  lady 
who  presided  over  his  establishment.  The  girls,  too,  were 
singularly  quiet  and  undemonstrative.  When  the  uncom- 
fortable meal  was  over,  Mr.  Rodewald  left  the  room  in 
order  to  put  on  thick  boots,  advising  Mr.  Smith  to  follow 
his  example,  as  the  roads  were  in  such  a  "  vile  state."  Miss 
Lydney,  with  Annie  close  at  her  heels,  departed  to  the 
kitchen ;  while  Susan  only  paused  for  a  moment  to  whisper 
to  her  stanch  friend, 

"  Isn't  papa  cross  ?  "  ere  limping  after  her  aunt  and  sister. 

Mr.  Smith,  left  thus  alone,  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  amazed.  "Whafs  up?"  he  thought; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  window,  he  once  again  commenced 
contemplating  the  aspect  of  external  Nature,  as  Nature  can 
look  almost  at  her  worst. 

"  Aren't  you  r^ady  ?  "  asked  his  host,  breaking  across  his 
reverie. 

Mr.  Rodewald  spoke  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  His  state  of 
mind  was  that  popularly  known  as  being  ready  to  quarrel 
with  his  own  five  fingers. 

**  Yes,  quite  ready,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  calm 
gloom,  which  served  its  purpose  as  well  as  any  other  mood 
might  have  done. 

"  Won't  you  put  on  a  top-coat  ?  " 

"  Too  warm,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Well,  then,  come  along,"  and  thus  exhorted,  Mr.  Smith 
preceded  his  host  across  the  hall. 

Mr.  Rodewald  shut  the  door  behind  them  with  a  hearty 
bang,  and  they  walked  down  the  short  drive,  their  feet 
sinking  into  the  wet  gravel,  and  leaving  deep  impressions 
as  they  passed  along. 

Once  out  in  the  road  Mr.  Rodewald  found  a  great  deal  to 

say,  and  he  said  it.     He  began  with  a  general  statement  to 

the  effect  that  it  was  a  pity  people  would  not  be  reason- 

able;   he    affirmed  that  the  want  of   common  sense — 

ordinary  sense — was  tWe  c2lm^^  ol  ^\^vq  w^^\\^  ^VL  the 

trouble  and  misundetstauim^m  xXv^h^otVl    "^^^xc^^^^^^^ 
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further  to  observe  that,  as  a  rule,  he  thought  women  were 
much  more  deficient  in  this  desirable  quality  than  men. 
He  said  their  education  was  so  imperfect — that  their  reason- 
ing powers  were  so  poorly  developed — that  they  were  so 
prejudiced  and  so  hard  to  get  out  of  a  certain  groove — the^ 
result  could  not  perhaps  be  wondered  at,  though  it  was 
impossible  to  lament  it  sufficiently. 

So  far  he  had  the  talk  to  himself;  Mr.  Smith  remained 
silent.  He  suspected  what  this  all  meant,  but  he  was  wait- 
ing to  hear. 

One  of  Mr.  Rodewald's  greatest  needs  in  existence  was 
a  confidant.  He  would  rather  have  told  his  grievances  to 
an  idiot  than  remained  silent ;  but  as  even  to  idiots  it  is  not 
always  safe  to  expose  the  secrets  of  one's  soul,  he  found  he 
had  usually  either  to  content  himself  with  generalities,  or 
hold  his  tongue. 

Perhaps  this  was  one  reason  why  Mr.  Rodewald's  gene- 
ralities, being  mostly  barbed  with  some  strong  personal 
feeling,  were  so  extremely  disagreeable;  when  he  con- 
descended to  particulars,  the  sting  of  his  utterances  lost 
half  its  venom. 

'  To  Mr.  Smith  he  felt  he  could  unbosom  himself;  and 
before  they  reached  the  church  he  explained  that  Miss 
Lydney  was  giving  him  a  vast  amount  of  annoyance. 

"  She  is  acting  from  the  very  best  intentions,  I  am  sure," 
he  said,  though  indeed  he  felt  sure  of  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
but  I  cannot  make  her  understand  that  she  is  placing  me 
in  the  falsest  position  possible.  As  I  ask  her,  because  I 
may  be  unable  to  buy  a  new  hat  at  one  period  of  my  life, 
is  it  absolutely  necessary  I  should  go  on  wearing  an  old  hat 
for  ever  ?    You  see.  Smith,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  answered  Mr.  Smith ;  and  he  looked 
mournfully  to  right  and  left  over  the  sodden  fields  and  the 
swollen  streamlets. 

"  It  is  really  very  hard  upon  vie^^  continued  Mr.  Rode- 
wald,  eagerly.  "  I  want  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  those 
connected  with  me,  I  am  sure  I  try  all  in  my  power 
to  make  every  one  in  the  world  as  happy  as  possible. 
Even  in  business  I  know  I  often  go  out  of  my  way  to 
do  a  good  turn  to  those  who  are  not  ^e\Vva.v^  ^n^x- 
grateful  iot  my  kindness.  1  do  not  tci^wv  '^o>3i^  oi  ^q>ms.^% 
Smith.'' 
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"  O  no,  of  course  not ;  I  quite  understand  that,"  agreed 
Mr.  Smith,  grimly. 

''And  I  feel  it  too  bad,  therefore,  to  have  my  motives 
misunderstood  in  the  home  circle,  and  wi;ong  constructions 
put  upon  my  simplest  actions.  After  a  great  d^al  of  trouble 
— ^an  amount  of  trouble  I  should  not  have  taken  about  any 
question,  except  a  religious  one — I  managed  to  secure  a 
pew  in  church.  I  got  it  as  the  greatest  favour ;  in  fact,  ' 
Frankford  got  it  for  me.  I  see  you  look  surprised ;  but  the 
fact  is  I  don't  know  my  information  about  him  was  quite 
reliable ;  and  in  any  case  I  suppose  a  man,  no  matter  how 
far  he  has  gone  wrong,  may  repent,  eh?  What  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  he  might  not,  though  I 
believe  he  very  seldom  does,"  was  the  answer. 

''Well,  we  may  let  that  pass,  at  any  rate.  He  knew  I 
wanted  a  pew  in  Reedboume  Church,  and,  being  hand  and 
glove  with  Rivers,  got  me  a  nice  snug  little  nook — holds 
four ;  rather  a  tight  fit,  but  still — " 

"  Yes  ?  "    Mr.  Smith  uttered  the  word  interrogatively. 

"  Of  course,  having  the  seat,  I  want  my  family  to  attend ; 
and  do  you  think  I  can  get  Miss  Lydney  out  in  the  fore- 
noon ?    No ;  wild  horses  won't  drag  her." 

"  But  Miss  Lydney  always  preferred  going  to  evening 
service." 

"  Precisely  so ;  and  that  is  what  I  now  desire  to  alter. 
Fact  is,  Smith — for  I  really  do  not  think  I  ought  to  have 
any  reserves  with  you — I  find  that  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments  are  an  anomaly  in  a  place  like  Reedbourne.  Of 
course  in  town  it  did  not  matter;  there  people  knew 
nothing  about  our  business." 

"  I  daresay  plenty  of  people  did,"  amended  Mr.  Smith ; 
"  only  you  did  not  care  then  whether  they  did  or  not,  and 
you  do  care  now." 

"  You  see,  the  positipn  has  altered,"  said  Mr.  Rodewald, 
in  semi-apologetic  explanation. 

"  It  has,"  agreed  Mr.  Smith,  "  as  I  prophesied  it  would. 
You  are  getting  on,  my  friend  \  very  shortly  you  will  find 
yourself  at  the  top  of  the  tree." 

"And  don't  you  think  it  is  very  hard,"  asked  Mr.  Rodewald, 
in  a  tone  in  which  gratifvcaXvoti  2lXi^  ^^xvxvoi^^wee  were  about 
evenly  balanced,  "  that,  \ixvomti^  2^  ^^  ^^oi^Jc^^W^^ 
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had  to  overcome,  and  the  way  I  have  slaved  to  provide  for 
my  family  and  place  them  in  a  good  station,  any  one 
should,  now  I  am,  as  you  so  truly  observe,  getting  up  a 
little,  try  with  might  and  main  to  pull  me  back  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith  ^opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  he  thought 
better  of  it,  and  remained  silent;  while  Mr.  Rodewsdd, 
taking  this  silence  for  acquiescence,  proceeded  solemnly, 

"  And  I  can  assure  you,  Smith,  that  the  fact  of  my  sister- 
in-law  insisting  on  performing  so  many  household  duties 
with  her  own  hands  is,  with  some  persons,  a  complete  bar 
to  social  intercourse." 

"  I  daresay  it  is,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  same 
moment  taking  off  his  hat,  with  a  feeling  of  devout  thank- 
fulness, as  they  entered  the  church- porch. 

Gloom  is    a  totally  inadequate    word   with  which  to 
endeavour  to  describe  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice,  as 
it   appeared  to  Mr.   Smith  on  that  special  Sunday.     It 
^eefned  to  him  as  if  all  the  mists  and  fogs  and  vapours  in 
the  whole  Valley  of  the  Thames  had  crept  up  the  rising 
^ound,  and  taken  possession  of  the  building.     The  painted 
windows  loomed  through  a  steam  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  washing-day.     The  figures  of  the  clergyman 
^nd  the  choristers — ^for  the  state  of  the  domestic  atmosphere 
Had  caused  Mr.  Rodewald  to  be  somewhat  late  in  starting 
rrom  The  Snuggery,  and  service  had  already  commenced — 
looked  an  immense  way  off  and  as  if  seen  through  a  trans- 
parency.    There  were  not  many  persons  seated  on  the 
Harrow  and  uncomfortable  benches,  called  by  courtesy  pews. 
Most  of  the  parishioners  seemed  to  have  preferred  the 
comfort  of  their  own  firesides  to  the  doubtful  warmth  of 
the  heating  apparatus  in  Reedboume  Church — an  appara- 
tus that  could  never  really  be  relied  on.     Those  who  were 
present,  however,  gave  cheerful  assurance,  by  a  running 
fire  of  stifled  coughs,  of  what  might  be  expected  later  on 
when  the  sermon  began. 

Altogether  Reedboume  was  at  its  worst  that  morning ; 
and  Mr.  Rodewald  seemed  to  feel  this,  for  the  whisper  in 
which  he  said,  "  Do  move  on.  Smith ! "  was  not  remarkable 
for  geniality. 

Mr.  Smith,  as  usual,  had  been  looking  at  the  windows— 
those  terrible  windows — which  for  him  possessed  such  a 
weird  attraction ;  but,  thus  exhorted,  he  proceeded  up  the 
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side  aisle  till  he  was  close  beside  the  pulpit,  where,  with  a 
just  though  chastened  pride,  Mr.  Rodewald  motioned  him 
into  a  little  pew  at  right  angles  with  the  high-art  erection 
whence  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Grey  were  alternately  in  the 
habit  of  exhorting  the  Reedbourne  sheep  not  to  stray  from 
the  beaten  track,  but  continue  to  pin  their  faith  on  perfectly 
unimportant  points  of  detail,  and  prove  their  sincerity  by 
subscribing,  with  their  wonted  liberality,  to,  &c 

In  this  pew,  which  Mr.  Rodewald  had  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain,  his  friend  felt  more  truly  uncomfortable 
than  he  had  ever  before  done  in  any  church.  He  had  not 
room  for  his  legs ;  he  could  not  sit  sideways,  because  the 
seat  was  so  narrow,  and  the  floor  encumbered  with 
hassocks ;  he  could  not  And  any  place  to  put  his  hat ;  and 
when  he  accidentally  knocked  over  his  companion's  umbrella,^ 
Mr.  Rodewald  looked  as  much  put  out  as  though  he  had 
brought  down  the  whole  of  "  our  lovely  peal  of  bells." 

"  A  parish  coffin,"  said  the  unhappy  man,  subsequently, 
"  would  be  easy  and  pleasant,  Rodewald,  in  comparison  to 
that  egg-chest  of  yours  in  church.  It  may  be  all  very  well," 
he  added,  seeing  his  host  was  in  no  temper  to  hear  re- 
flections disparaging  to  anything  he  possessed,  "for  so 
admirably  proportioned  a  fellow  as  you  are  to  be  packed 
into  it ;  but  to  me,  I  can  simply  say  it  proved  a  cunningly- 
devised  system  of  torture." 

Time  had  been  when  such  a  tribute  to  his  stiff"  sturdy 
figure,  every  line  of  which  Mr.  Rodewald  thought  per- 
fection, would  have  restored  his  equanimity,  and  brought  a 
glow  of  honest  pleasure  to  his  manly  cheek ;  but  on  that 
especially  gloomy  Sunday  it  was  so  difficult  to  please  him 
as  to  render  the  feat  practically  impossible. 

"  If  things  begin  to  go  wrong  in  the  morning  they  con- 
tinue to  go  wrong,"  he  threw  out  as  a  piece  of  general 
information,  which  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Lydney  might  find 
applicable  personally,  if  they  chose  take  the  hint  implied. 
Mr.  Rodewald's  morning  had  begun  badly,  and  during  the 
course  of  divine  service  he  felt,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"  put  out  consumedly." 

For  in  church  a  thing  happened  which  he  would  not,  so  he 
said,  have  chosen  to  occur — no,  not  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

"I  do  not  see  how  it  catipombV^  ^vff^ct  you  in  the  least," 
said  Mr.  Smith,  on  t\ie\r  wac^  Yiom^ 
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"  Well,  of  course,  no  one  who  knows  wtf,"  answered  Mr. 
Rodewald,  "  could  for  a  monent  entertain  the  idea  that  I — 
But  still — "  and  he  shook  his  head  gravely  and  sadly, 
and  looked  around  on  the  submerged  meadows,  as  if 
to  suggest  that,  matters  having  now  gone  so  far  wrong 
with  Frantz  Rodewald,  it  would  not  much  signify  if  a  second 
Deluge  did  come  upon  the  earth. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  public  worship  had  that  morning 
droned  along  in  Reedboume  Church  without  any  event 
happening  to  vary  its  monotony  or  startle  its  decorum. 
The  curate  had  a  cold,  it  is  true ;  and  the  choristers,  one 
and  all,  seemed  to  have  got  mist  on  the  chest ;  the  organ 
appeared  actually  to  wheeze,  and  the  clack  of  the  bellows  at 
times  became  terribly  distinct;  while  the  congregation 
could  boast  a  collection  of  lung  and  bronchial  affections 
which  distanced  all  competitors.  Cough,  cough,  cough, 
— hack,  hack,  hack ;  varied  at  intervals  with  paroxysms, 
brought  on,  no  doubt,  by  attempts  to  stifle  sounds  which 
would  have  their  way. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Thanksgiving,  Mr.  Grey  paused 
dead,  to  let  a  perfect  storm  of  coughs  sweep  by ;  then, 
before  he  gave  out  the  hymn,  he  was  good  enough  to  tell 
his  flock  that  their  efforts  to  control  the  uncomfortable 
tickling  in  their  throats,  from  which  many  of  them  seemed 
to  suffer,  were  really  productive  of  more  alarming  results 
than  if  they  let  Nature  have  her  own  way. 

**  It  is  trying,  no  doubt,"  he  confessed ;  "  but  we  must 
all  strive  to  be  as  patient  as  we  can ; ''  having  finished 
which  kindly  sentence,  for  some  reason,  known  best  to  him- 
self, the  curate  fixed  Mr.  Smith — who  had  not  coughed,  or 
thought  of  coughing,  and  who  wore  the  expression  an  early 
Christian  saint  might  have  done  on  his  way  to  torture  and 
death — ^with  a  glance  that  seemed  to  say, 

"  I  have  my  eye  upon  you." 

Meeting  this  glance,  Mr.  Smith,  without  a  change  of 
countenance,  shifted  his  position,  uncrossed  his  long  right 
leg  from  his  left,  and  crossed  his  long  left  leg  over  his 
right 

He  had  no  thought  of  defiance  in  the  movement,  but 
some  who  were  able  to  follow  Mr.  Grey's  gaze  construed 
the  action  into  a  sort  of  insolent  defiance. 

The  service  proceeded.    The  Commandments,  as  read 
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by  Mr.  Rivers,  were  almost  inaudible  ;  but  that  was  a  usual 
thing,  and  did  not  excite  any  feeling  of  surprise  In  the 
Decalogue  there  was  so  much  of  the  choir  and  so  little  of 
the  Rector  that  it  did  not  seem  greatly  to  signify  how 
many  or  how  few  of  the  words  uttered  by  the  clergyman 
found  their  way  out  of  the  chancel  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  Another  hymn  preluded  the  sermon ;  and  when 
it  was  finished,  and  the  congregation  again  settled  in  their 
seats,  a  dead  and  unnatural  silence  succeeded  to  the  pre- 
vious tempest  of  unpleasant  rasping  sounds. 

The  church-going  portion  of  Reedboume  was  waiting 
for  the  text  ere  beginning  again.  If  it  remained  quiet  much 
longer  it  would  get  red  in  the  face,  and  thick  in  the  neck, 
and — 

"  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  present,"  thus"  Mr.  Rivers,  in. 
a  thin  husky  voice,  which  had  the  effect  of  being  uttered 
in  a  forced  whisper  somewhere  in  the  region  of  his  boots, 
"  that  it  is  as  painful  for  me  to  speak  as  for  you  to  listen.  I 
am  suffering  from  so  severe  a  cold,  and  the  effort  for  me  to 
utter  even  these  few  words  is  so  great,  that  I  feel  my  best 
course  is  to  postpone  the  address  I  had  meant  to  give  you 
to-day  on  the  subject  of  the  ten  talents,  and  ask  you  to 
come  when  I  am  better,  and  let  me  tell  you  my  views  con- 
cerning the  responsibilities  of  those  to  whom  so  much  has 
been  given." 

Just  for  a  second  there  ensued  an  amazed  silence — a 
silence  of  such  utter  astonishment  that  it  was  not  broken 
by  the  sound  of  a  solitary  throat  being  cleared ;  then  a 
dreadful,  a  most  terrible  thing  happened  Through  the 
stillness  came  a  perfectly  audible,  though  softly  murmured, 

"  Hear,  hear  ! "  an  approving,  an  unctuous,  an  ironical,  a 
practical  "  Hear,  hear  ! "  and  it  seemed  to  proceed  frcm 
Mr.  Rodewald's  pew,  which  was  under  the  Rector's  very 
nose. 

Each  man  in  the  church  looked  at  his  neighbour— each 
man,  that  is  to  say,  except  Mr.  Smith.  If  he  had  been 
stone  deaf  he  could  not  have  remained  more  serenely 
unconscious ;  if  he  had  been  blind  from  his  birth  he  could 
not  have  seemed  less  mindful  of  the  glare  with  which  Mr. 
Rodewald  regarded  him. 

Mr.  Rivers  was  the  fvisl  to  i^^m  %^V^-i^ossession,  for  it 
couJd  not  be  said  that  IJLi.  SmvtY^  eN^i\o^\.\v\&. 
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With  a  grand  courage,  though  somewhat  tremulously,  he 
pronounced  the  Blessing ;  then  the  congregation  sank  on 
its  knees,  the  coughing  recommenced,  the  ladies  tittered, 
their  faces  covered  with  cobwebby  handkerchiefs;  the 
organ  pealed  forth;  the  choristers  defiled  out  of  the 
chancel;  the  pews  were  speedily  cleared,  the  aisles  left 
empty ;  and  Reedboume,  greatly  scandalised,  found  itself 
walking  back  home  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  it  was 
expected  there,  while  on  every  lip  and  every  tongue  there 
was  but  one  inquiry : 

"  Who  could  have  done  it  ?  " 

Who  had  done  it  ?  For  about  five  minutes  there  was 
wild  work  between  Mr.  Rodewald  and  his  friend. 

"What  on  earth  possessed  you?"  was  Mr.  Rodewald's 
first  question. 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"Why,  of  course,  it  was  you  called  out  *  Hear,  hear  !' 
Ill  venture  to  say  there  is  not  another  man  in  the  parish  so 
utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency — I  won't  use  so  mild  a 
word  as  decorum — as  to  have  committed  such  a  sacrilege ; 
and  what  am  I  to  say  or  to  do  about  the  matter  I  am  sure 
I  don't  know." 

"Unless  you  made  the  remark — ^which  I  confess  struck 
me  as  wonderfully  appropriate — I  can't  see  why  you  should 
do  anything.  In  any  case,  indeed,  I  think  a  masterly  in- 
activity would  be  the  wisest  course  you  could  adopt" 

The  preliminaries  thus  over,  the  fight  began.  Mr.  Rode- 
wald drew  his  sword  and  threw  away  the  scabbard.  Mr. 
Smith,  who,  though  he  did  not  care  for  battle,  could  hold 
his  own,  not  merely  stood  upon  the  defensive,  but  drew 
blood  from  his  adversary. 

While  it  lasted,  the  engagement  was  heavy ;  but  a  sort 
of  peace  was  finally  patched  up. 

Even  Mr.  Rodewald  found  that  when  his  friend  meant 
business^  discretion  was  by  far  the  better  part  of  valour.  The 
lash  of  Mr.  Smith's  tongue  might  be  light  apparently,  but 
he  knew  how  to  lay  it  on  ;  he  did  not  spare  the  weak  spots 
or  omit  to  touch  the  raw.  He  did  not  say  very  much ; 
but  what  he  said  was  to  the  purpose,  and  he  might,  for  he 
felt  just  in  the  humour  to  speak  out  the  worst  half  of  his 
mind,  have  proceeded  to  give  the  gentleman  who  was  as- 
piring to  become  a  power  in  Reedboume,  some  not  very 
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palatable  hints  on  that  subjec^t,  when  Mr.  Rodevi^d  brought 
the  controversy  to  a  point  by  saying, 

"  Well,  if  you  assure  me,  upon  your  word  of  honour.  Smith, 
that  it  was  not  you,  of  course  I  must  believe  myself  mis- 
taken, and  there's  an  end  of  it" 

Mr.  Smith  laughed  scornfully. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  take  me  for  ?  Why  should  I  give 
you  an  assurance  of  the  sort  ?  Have  you  ever. seen  any- 
thing about  me  which  should  induce  you  to  imagine  it  pos- 
sible for  me  so  far  to  forget  myself  as  to  take  to  *  brawling 
in  church  ? '  If  I  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Rivers, 
I  at  least  reverence  the  Master  he  professes  to  serve,  and 
should  no  more  think  of  misconducting  myself  in  His  house 
than  of  dancing  a  jig  in  the  throne-ioom  at  Buckingham 
Palace." 

"  That's  quite  enough — more  than  enough  ! "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied  at  last,"  remarked  Mr. 
Smith,  "  though  what  could  ever  have  induced  you  to 
impute  such  an  act  to  me,  /  cannot  imagine." 

"£u,t  the  sound  certainly  seemed  to  proceed  from  my 
pew." 

"  Yes,  and  there  were  two  of  us  in  it." 

"No  one  could  suspect  mel"  cried  Mr.  Rodewald, 
bristling  up  again. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  be  suspected  ?  "  retorted  Mr.  Smith. 
"  Do  you  suppose  you  carry  till  your  virtues  graven  on  your 
face,  or  that  utter  strangers  can  have  knowledge  of  the  de- 
mon of  conventionality  which  rules  you  with  a  rod  of  iron? 
But  we  needn't  go  over  all  that  ground  once  more.  I  don't 
believe  you  opened  your  lips  except  to  sing — ^which,  by  the 
way,  you  did,  for  a  wonder,  very  much  out  of  tune — and, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  may  believe  just  what  you 
please  about  me.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  question  further ; 
and  if  you  don't  let  it  drop,  I  will  go  straight  back  to 
town.  I  have  no  intention  of  spendihg  a  whole  Sunday 
sparring  with  you." 

"  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  you  lately,  Smith," 
observed  Mr.  Rodewald,  with  glowing  cheeks. 

"Has  there?    lam  not  singular;   other  people  have 
changed  too,  and  not  iot  \\v^  \i^\X.«  \  \i>aX\  ^^tv't  mean  to 
^Q  on  with  this  sort  ot  tYvvtvg.    ^^^  xk^  ;i.^^c^^^^\a>Kiss. 
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Lydney,  and  send  my  bag  on  to-morrow  to  New  Inn ; "  and 
actually  Mr.  Smith  was  turning  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
station,  when  Mr.  Rodewald  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and 
with  many  protestations  of  friendship,  respect,  and  even 
affection,  declared  they  should  not  part  after  that  fashion, 
and,  insisting  he  had  quite  misunderstood  the  whole 
previous  tendency  of  the  conversation,  gave  him  to 
understand  nothing  was  further  from  his,  Frantz  Rodewald's, 
intention  than  even  to  suggest  the  idea  he  had  meant  to 
startle  the  proprieties  of  Reedboume. 

It  was  a  very  lame,  though  a  full  and  almost  abject, 
apology  that  Mr.  Rodewald  offered.  Mr.  Smith  accepted 
it,  however,  in  dumb  silence ;  and  they  returned  to  The 
Snuggery,  conversing  as  they  went  on  such  topics  as  the 
aspect  of  the  country  under  water,  the  poorness  of  the  pew 
accommodation  in  Reedboume  Chiut:h  the  unsatisfactory 
results  achieved  b^  the  heating  apparatus,  the  effects  such 
long-continued  rams  were  likely  to  produce  on  farming 
interests,  with  other  subjects  of  a  like  dispassionate  and 
interesting  nature. 

Upon  each  and  all  of  them  both  gentlemen  could  have 
said  a  good  deal  that  was  excessively  unpleasant;  but* they 
were  upon  their  best  behaviour;  their  courtesy  was  as- 
tonishing; and  the  tone  of  civil  forbearance  which 
characterised  their  conversation  over  dinner  so  marked 
that  Miss  Lydney,  unaccustomed  to  such  amenities  as 
were  observed  between  them,  looked  occasionally  from  one 
to  the  other  in  mute  astonishment. 

In  the  afternoon  no  one  went  out  except  Mr.  Rodewald, 
who  marched  off  through  a  drizzling  rain  to  admire  the 
effect  of  the  floods  as  seen  from  Thamesford  Bridge. 

He  invited  Mr.  Smith  to  accompany  him ;  but  that  wise 
man  answering  he  would  go  as  far  as  the  hall-door  and  no 
farther,  Mr.  Rodewald  departed  to  soothe  his  perturbed 
spirit  with  a  pipe  and  a  walk  all  alone. 

Mr.  Smith  talked  to  the  children  and  told  them  stories 
till  it  grew  quite  dusk,  and  they  were  sitting  in  the  firelight 
with  no  candles  when  the  master  of  the  house  returned, 
saying  he  would  not  have  missed  the  sight  of  the  water 
going  over  the  weir  for  any  money  vjKvcVi  ccajJA.  >RaN^  \i^^xc 
offered  him. 

He  was  in  such  excellent  spirits,  Mt-  ?>xoMcv  ^xs\5asx  '\ssir 
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agined  he  must  have  met  with  a  pleasant  adventure  by  the 
way ;  the  contemplation  of  a  hundred  tons,  more  or  less  of 
water  coming  down  from  Oxford  and  flooding  the  Thames 
Valley  could  scarcely  have  produced  such  a  beneficial 
change  in  his  temper  as  had  evidently  been  brought  about 
by  some  cause. 

During  tea  he  wanted  to  know  who  was  going  to  church, 
and  received  his  friend's  decided,  "  I  am  not,  for  one ! " 
quite  amiably,  and  without  any  of  those  allusions  to  Mr. 
Smith's  inattention  to  both  his  worldly  and  spiritual  affairs, 
with  which  he  was  usually  wont  to  point  the  moral  and 
adorn  the  tale  of  his  own  very  different  mode  of  procedure. 
Annie  wished  to  accompany  her  father,  but  Miss  Lydney 
declared  somewhat  sharply  she  was  not  going  to  have  any 
tramping  through  muddy  roads,  and  trouble  of  nursing  sore 
throats  for  days  afterwards.  To  Mr.  Smith's  surprise,  Mr. 
Rodewald  expressed  his  opinion  that  his  sister-in-law  was 
right  ''You  know  you  were  complaining  of  a  pain  in  your 
chest  yesterday,  Annie.  Better  do  as  your  aunt  tells  you;" 
which  remark,  so  far  apparently  from  giving  satisfaction  to 
Miss  Lydney,  sent  her  flouncing  out  of  the  room  in  a 
manner  Mr.  Smith  had  never  previously  seen  her  make 
her  exit 

When  Mr.  Cheverley's  tenant  had  gone  off  to  listen  to  all 
the  good  things  that  were  to  be  heard  at  Reedboume 
Church,  Miss  Lydney  sent  the  children  to  amuse  themselves 
in  another  room,  and,  taking  possession  of  an  easy-chair  in 
front  of  the  drawing-room  fire,  opened  her  mind  to  Mr. 
Smith.  According  to  her  statement,  everything  was  going 
wrong  "since  he,"  referring  to  Mr.  Rodewald,  "became 
acquainted  with  those  horrible  people  at  View  Water.  He 
has  not  been  like  the  same  person,"  she  said  ;  "nothing  I 
do,  or  can  do,  pleases  him.  He  is  always  finding  fault. 
He  is  vexed. because  I  can't  care  for  his  grand  ladies,  and 
they  don't  care  for  me.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  keep  such 
a  wasteful  house  and  set  of  idle,  useless  servants  as  •  Mrs. 
Posinby  does.  Besides,  we  are  not  rich  as  they  are.  If  I 
had  not  saved  and  worked,  and  never  thought  of  sparing 
myself,  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  and  the  girls  would 
have  been  off.  And  he  \s  dissatisfied  with  the  girls,  too. 
He  wants  them,  hes  ays,  to\i^\itQM^X\i^^^^^V\ke  young 
ladies.     Annie  he  talks  oi  ^tnSvcv^x^  ^Oc^a^V  ^V^,^^ 
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told  hinii  he  may  as  well  say  he  means  to  break  Susan's 
heart  at  once  ! " 

Mr.  Smith  listened  in  silence ;  he  did  not  interrupt  the 
flow  of  Miss  Lydney's  eloquence  by  a  word ;  and  it  was 
not  till  at  length  she  stopped  short  in  the  middle  almost  of 
a  sentence,  and  asked,  pitifully,  "  What  should  you  advise 
me  to  do?"  that  he  opened  his  mouth  and  answered, 
"  Nothing ! " 

She  looked  at  him,  reproachfully,  and  he  went  on, 

"You  can  do  nothing,  except  what  it  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  from  any  woman — refrain  from  speech, 
and  wait  the  progress  of  events.  Ever  since  Rodewald 
came  to  view  this  place  I  have  anticipated  some  such 
change,  as  you  describe;  his  new  acquaintances  have 
only  accelerated  its  coming.  The  best  advice  I  think  I  can 
offer  you  is  to  try  to  accommodate  yourself  to  going  up  in 
the  world.  After  all,  you  know,  it  is  a  natural  feeling  for  a 
man  to  wish  to  rise.  There  was  a  time  in  my  own  life 
when  I  hoped  to  climb— and  climb  high.  Besides,  Rode- 
wald is  only  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  one  may  say ;  he  is  in 
many  respects  young — physically  I  mean ;  he  has  worked 
tremendously  hard,  and  I  don't  see  that  any  one  ought  to 
grudge  him  social  success." 

"  I  thought  you  might  comfort,  or,  if  you  could  not  do 
that,  I  believed  you  would  sympathise  with  me,"  said  Miss 
Lydiiey,  reproachfully. 

"  In  my  best  days  I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  at  put- 
ting a  false  gloss  on  unpleasant  matters,  and  indeed  I  do 
not  think  it  is  good  policy  to  do  so.  Better  face  an  ill  than 
run  away  from  it.  You  cannot  put  Rodewald  back  where 
he  was  before  he  took  this  house,  and  I  am  sure  what 
you  ought  to  do  is  make  up  your  mind  to  go  along  with 
him ;  because,  if  you  do  not,  I  am  afraid  he  will  leave  you 
behind" 

"  I  can't  go  with  him,  and  that's  the  end  of  it ! "  exclaimed 
Miss  Lydney. 

"  A  pity,"  observed  Mr.  Smith ;  and  there  ensued  a  short 
silence. 

"  He  b  talking,"  began  Miss  Lydney,  "  if  he  gives  up 
The  Snuggery  at  Michaelmas,  of  going  into  lodgings  for 
the  winter  at  Hampsfield." 

"01" 
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"  Yes,  and  the  next  thing  I  am  sure  I  expect  to  hear  is 
that  he  is  going  to  be  married'' 

Mr.  Smith  smiled  quite  involuntarily. 

"  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at,"  said  Miss  Lydney. 

''I  am  not  laughing.  I  was  only  wondering  if  Miss 
Wickenden  had  stalked  him  down." 

"  No ;  he  does  not  like  her." 

"  Then  who  else  is  there  in  or  near  Hampsfield  ?  " 

"  Goodness  only  knows  1 " 

''  I  do  not  think  he  is  contemplating  matrimony,  at  all 
events,  at  present,"  remarked  Mr.  Smith.  "  I  fancy  he 
would  have  thrown  out  some  hint  to  me  of  his  intentions. 
Now,  if  I  were  you,  Miss  Lydney,  I  should  try  to  meet  his 
wishes  as  far  as  you  can.  Get  a  servant,  or  servants,  as  he 
has  a  fancy  in  that  direction.  Advise  him  to  send  Annie 
to  school  in  Reedbourne  or  Hampsfield,  supposing  there 
is  a  school  in  either  of  those  places.  Go  to  church  with 
him  if  he  wishes  you  to  do  so,  in  order  to  convince  society 
that  you  are  not  stopping  at  home  to  cook  the  dinner. 
After  all,  it  is  not  much  the  man  wants  you  to  do  or  leave 
undone." 

"  That  may  be  your  idea,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Miss  Lydney, 
tartly ;  and  she  rose  and  went  away  to  "  look  after  supper," 
almost  as  angry  with  her  brother  in-law's  friend  as  she  had 
been  with  her  brother-in-law  himself.  Over  supper,  to  which 
meal  Mr.  Rodewald  brought  a  hearty  appetite  and  the  same 
good  temper  he  had  extracted  from  the  sight  of  the  water 
pouring  over  Thamesford  weir,  he  was  quite  particular  in  his 
inquiries  as  to  the  time  Mr.  Smith  wanted  to  return  to 
London  next  morning. 

"  As  early  as  possible,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"I  sha'n't  be  going  up  till  the  middle  of  the  day," 
explained  Mr.  Rodewald. 

"  Going  to  see  the  floods  again  ?  " 

"  No ;  though  I  might  do  worse." 

''  I  shall  take  a  last  look  at  them,"  remarked  Mr.  Smith, 
''  for  I  mean  to  walk  over  to  Thamesford  and  catch  a  train 
there." 

If  he  expected  Mr.  Rodewald  to  offer  to  accompany  him 
in  this  expedition  he  vras  ag;ceeably  disappointed.     He  was 
next  morning  allowed  tolea-v^  2\otv^S  ^w^^iJcvw^-^  pressed 
to  remain  longer,  and  asked  to  ie^^aX\!^N\sv\.N^T>i  ^taatv^\x 
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^^^^ck  him  that  Mr.  Rodewald  was  well  pleased  to  see  his 
^^^^t  depart,  and  that  there  was  a  certain  sham  heartiness 
w^^^ut  that  gentleman's  invitation  he  had  never  before 
^^ticed. 

1^  '*  If  he  means  to  take  lodgingis  in  Hampsfield  he  must  be 
J^tending  to  make  a  pot  of  money  out  of  Posinby,"  thought 
'^r.  ^mith  as  he  strode  along.  "  Well,  I  don't  see  why  he 
Shouldn't  When  a  man  begins  throwing  his  money  to  the 
^ogs,  one  dog  may  as  well  have  it  as  another." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Rodewald  was  walking  briskly  through 
%e  village.  It  was  still  early,  but  he  went  straight  to  the 
Rectory,  and,  asking  the  butler  if  he  could  speak  for  a 
moment^  to  Mr.  Rivers,  was  shown  into  a  little  waiting-room, 
generally  reserved  for  the  use  of  those  parishioners  who 
yrere  not  considered  rich  enough  or  grand  enough  to  be 
made  free  of  the  library. 

Mr.  Rodewald  was  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
house,  never  having  been  inside  it  before ;  but  still  he  felt 
-vexed  at  not  being  shown  into  the  Rector's  presence  at 
once. 

The  butler  said  his  master  was  at  breakfast,  and,  indeed, 
the  smell  of  coffee  and  fried  ham,  and  a  tray  standing  on 
the  hall-table,  proclaimed  the  fact. 

"Would  you  mind  walking  this  way,  please,  sir?" 
.asked  the  butler,  again  opening  the  door.  "  Mr.  Rivers's 
<:ough  is  so  very  bad  this  morning  that  he  is  afraid  of 
venturing  into  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire." 

"  Humph !  it  is  as  cold  for  me  as  it  is  for  him,"  thought 
]Mr.  Rodewald ;  but  he  did  not  speak ;  he  only  followed 
the  butler  in  silence. 

Mr.  Rivers  was  breakfasting  in  his  library,  an  apartment 

^hich  combined  the  advantage  of  an  agreeable  seclusion 

from  the  rest  of  the  house  and  a  cheerful  look-out  over  the 

graveyard.     No    want  of   heat   in  that    room,   where   a 

splendid  fire  went  blazing  up  the  chimney;    no  lack  of 

company  either.     Mr.  Grey  stood  on  the  hearth,  Mr.  De 

Field  beside  the  window,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 

whom  the  new-comer  knew  only  by  sight,  were  also  present 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rodewald,"  said   Mr.   Rivers, 

rising  from  table  and  greeting  his  visitor  with  a  sort  of 

tempered  cordiality,  which  implied  that,  though  he  extended 

his  hand  to  him  as  one  of  the  dearly  beloved  bie\.\a^iv\k& 
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addressed  on  Sundays,  he  could  not  forget,  while  there  are 
many  mansions  in  the  next  world,  there  are  wide  social 
distinctions  in  this.  "  WofCt  you  be  seated  ?  Have  you 
breakfasted  ?  Yes  ?  Ah  1  Of  course  you  are  early  !  I, 
myself y  am  generally  early  too ;  but — "  and  here  Mr.  Rivers 
coughed  plaintively,  and  all  the  persons  assembled  looked 
at  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  "This  is  a  bad  business;" 
and  Mr.  Rodewald  murmured  how  truly  sorry  he  felt  to 
find  his  spiritual  adviser's  cold  was  no  better ;  and  then 
there  ensued  an  awkward  pause,  during  which  every  person 
present  seemed  waiting  to  be  told  what  had  brought  Mr. 
Rodewald  to  the  Rectory. 

"  I  experience  a  great  awkwardness  in  opening  my  busi- 
ness," began  the  gentleman,  who  certainly  at  that  moment 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  find  himself  back  again  at 
The  Snuggery,  but  who,  being,  as  he  reflected,  "  in  for  it," 
assumed  a  courage  he  was  far  from  feeling.  "  Fact  is,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  misapprehension  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  thought  I  had  better  call  this  morning  respecting  the 
unpleasant  little  incident  which  occurred  yesterday  morning 
in  church." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary,  I  really  do  not,"  said  Mr. 
Rivers,  in  his  suavest  tone. 

"  Pardon  me,"  observed  Mr.  Rodewald,  "  but  explanation 
seems  to  me  imperative  \  you  don't  know  my  friend,  or 
understand  how  utterly  incapable  he  is  of  treating  any — ^any 
one  in  your  position  with  disrespect.  He  is  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  have  so  far  forgotten  himself;  and  I  have 
come  here  to  say,  on  his  behalf,  he  was  not  guilty  of  that 
astounding  and  well-nigh  inconceivable  piece  of  imperti- 
nence." 

There  came  from  the  directionwhere  Mr.  De  Field  stood 
a  sound  which  might  have  been  variously  interpreted  as  a 
sigh  of  relief,  a  scoff  of  incredulity,  or  a  warning  note  of 
battle ;  but  Mr.  Rivers  never  looked  towards  the  window, 
as  he  answered  deprecatingly, 

"  I  think  we  had  better  let  the  matter  drop,  Mr.  Rode- 
wald; 1  do  indeed  /** 

"More  particularly    as    we    are    now    all  agreed    the 
unseemly  interruption  did  not  proceed  from  your  friend," 
said  Mr.  De  Field,  addiessm^  iV^  con\^xi>j^^\tfi\^^x3Aher 
than  Mr.  Rodewald  m  pax\k.u\M. 


<( 
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"  I  am  very  glad — extremely  glad  to  hear  that  statement," 
observed  Mr.  Rodewald,  looking  defiantly  at  his  enemy. 

With  a  sneer  and  a  jeering  laugh,  Mr.  De  Field  turned 
to  a  gentleman  close  beside  him  and  made  some  remark, 
which,  though  evidently  uttered  in  disparagement  of  Mr. 
Smith  or  himself,  Mr.  Rodewald  failed  to  catch. 

"  Yes ;  if  you  will  kindly  convey  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
to  your  friend,  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged,"  interposed  Mr. 
Rivers,  who  was  clearly  getting  nervous. 

"  I  am  sure,"  added  Mr.  Grey,  "  I  ought  to  call  and  beg 
his  pardon,  for  I  really  did  think  it  was  he." 

"  And  so  did  several  of  the  congregation,"  persisted  Mr. 
De  Field,  "  till  I  put  them  right." 

"  And  now  please,"  entreated  Mr.  Rivers,  "  we  will  not 
say  another  word  on  the  subject  I  feel  infinitely  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Rodewald,  for  calling  this  morning — thank  you, 
thank  you ; "  and  holding  out  his  hand,  he  would  thus,  in  a 
masterly  manner,  have  dismissed  his  visitor,  but  that  Mr. 
Rodewald,  finding  he  was  somehow  checkmated,  though  it 
baffled  him  to  understand  in  what  way,  said, 

"  But  I  scarcely  comprehend — " 

"  As  a  personal  favour,  I  must  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Rodewald, 
to  say  no  more  about  this  matter,"  interrupted  the  Rector. 
"  I  assure  you  I  require  no  explanation  or  apology,  or  any- 
thing, except  that  you  will  banish  the  whole  affair  from 
your  memory,  as  I  mean  to  banish  it  from  mine." 

'*  Explanation  !  apology  ! "  gasped  Mr.  Rodewald,  for 
once  fairly  thrown  off  his  mental  balance.  "  Good  Hea- 
vens !  do  you  take  me  for  the  culprit  ?  I,  who  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  cutting  my  throat  as  to  misconduct- 
ing myself !  I,  who^" 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  Mr.  Rodewald  " — it  was  Mr.  Grey  who 
spoke — "but  don't  you  see  how  you  are  agitating  our 
beloved  Rector  ?  he  is  in  such  a  delicate  state  of  health  he 
cannot  bear  any  excitement.  You  know  how  dear  he  is  to 
us  all — how  kind  and  considerate ;  I  am  sure  you  will  for- 
give me  asking  you  to  be  considerate  also.  You  want  the 
discussion  ended,  don't  you,  sir  ?  "  he  went  on,  addressing 
Mr.  Rivers,  who  had  sunk  into  an  easy-chair,  and,  from  its 
depths,  murmured,  plaintively,  "Yes." 

Then  SLTose  in  the  room  a  buzzm^  d[voTM'&  \.o  '^^  ^assNfc 
eBect,  which  somehow  carried  Mi.  "Rode^i^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^> 
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whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Grey  and  three  other 
gentlemen. 

He  wanted  to  tell  them  in  the  hall  how  utterly  innocent 
he  was,  but  the  executive  would  talk  of  nothing  but  their 
"dear  Rector's  "  state  of  health. 

There  was  no  one  to  argue  with,  no  one  to  brow-beat, 
no  one  to  threaten.  Most  courteously,  and  as  if  the  whole 
four  felt  very  sorry  for  him,  Mr.  Rodewald  found  himself, 
by  the  dint  merely  of  gentle  moral  force,  turned  out  on 
the  wet  gravel,  to  consider  what  he  had  made  by  his 
motion,  and  to  swear  to  himself  that,  if  ever  the  chance 
offered  of  balancing  accounts,  he  would  not  let  it  slip  by 
unimproved. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Miss  wickenden's  surmises. 

Mr.  SMrrn's  chambers,  on  a  second  floor  in  New  Inn, 
consisted  of  two  rooms  placed  side  by  side,  and  a  wide  hall 
which  was  in  its  way  reaJly  another  apartment  In  this  hall, 
on  a  certain  dull  damp  day  in  the  early  spring  of  the  same 
year  when  Mr.  Rodewald  expressed  himself  in  such  enthu- 
siastic terms  about  the  water  in  the  Thames  Valley,  a 
printer's  devil  sat  waiting  till  the  author,  who  was  writing 
within,  should  see  fit  to  bring  him  out  that  bundle  of  copy 
for  which  the  "  compositors  were  standing  still." 

This  was  the  usual  form  memoranda  to  Mr.  Smith 
assumed ;  therefore  it  may  be  concluded  either  that  he  did 
not  hurry  over  his  work,  or  that  he  had  more  work  to  do 
than  he  could  get  through. 

The  boy  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  in  a  silence  un- 
broken save  by  the  noise  made  by  the  progress  of  a  rapid 
pen  over  the  paper,  when  on  the  outer  door  there  com- 
menced a  modest  but  continuous  rapping.  It  was  a  very 
timid  and  irritating  sort  of  tapping,  such  as  a  woodpecker 
mig^t  have  made  if  it  had  expected  a  lion  to  jump  out  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  it  was  operating. 

^'Corne  in,"  shouted  "NLi.  ^td\\\\  iVaoM^  tl\e  door  of  his 
Sitting-room,  which  stood  Vva\i  o^wu    ''  Cwsi^  \a.V'  >ms.  x^ 
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peated,  finding  the  tapping  went  on  and  that  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  his  permission  to  enter. 

"  See  who  that  is,  will  you  ? "  he  called  to  the  young 
gentleman  with  an  exceedingly  dirty  face  and  torn  jacket, 
waiting  for  copy;  and  then,  before  the  boy  could  do 
his  bidding,  fairly  losing  his  temper,  at  the  feeble  and  ex- 
asperating knocking,  he  took  three  long  steps  to  the  door, 
flung  it  wide,  and  beheld — Miss  Wickenden,  in  a  state  of 
shyness,  nervousness,  confusion,  maiden  bashfulness,  fem- 
inine tremor,  which  altogether  transcended  any  former 
experience  of  that  fair  charmer ;  Miss  Wickenden,  with  her 
head  a  good  deal  on  one  side,  her  ringlets  out  of  curl,  an 
unusual  colour  in  her  elderly  cheeks  and  a  deeper  colour 
still  at  the  end  of  her  aquiline  nose,  her  knuckles  upraised 
as  if  in  the  act  of  tapping  at  the  door  which  had  been  so 
suddenly  thrown  wide ;  Miss  Wickenden,  palpitating,  flut- 
tering, ''ready  to  sink  through  the  ground"  with  shame, 
and  yet  striving  to  greet  the  unexpected  apparition  of  the 
man  she  sought  with  a  sickly  deprecating  smile;  Miss 
Wickenden,  the  last  person  in  the  world  Mr.  Smith  expected 
to  behold  on  his  landing,  and  a  person  he  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  behold  there  or  anywhere  else. 

"  Miss  Wickenden  1 "  he  said,  too  much  astonished  to 
say  more. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  gasped  out  "  I  hope  I  have  not 
done  something  very  dreadful  I  thought  you  would  forgive 
me.     I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  so  much,  and  I — " 

"  Won't  you  walk  in  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Smith,  whose  wits 
were  now  restored  to  him ;  and  he  gallantly  ushered  her 
across  the  antechamber — where  the  boy,  who  had  resumed 
his  seat,  sat  dangling  his  legs  and  holding  a  ragged  cap  in 
both  his  hands,  as  though  too  rare  and  precious  a  possession 
to  be  rashly  trusted  out  of  his  own  keeping — and  into  the 
inner  room — the  holy  of  holies,  as  Miss  Wickenden,  judging 
from  her  manner,  seemed  to  consider  it 

"Pray  excuse  me  for  one  moment,"  he  said  when  his 
visitor  was  seated — ^not  "too  near  the  fire  "  and  with  "her 
back  to  the  light"  "  The  lad  from  the  printer's  is  waiting 
for  this ;  I  will  just  make  up  the  parcel  and  get  rid  of  him, 
and  then  I  shall  be  quite  at  your  service." 

To  state  that  the  expression  with  which  Miss  Wickenden 
regarded  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  hurriedly  sorted  over  the  written 
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sheets  and  placed  them  in  order,  was  rapturous,  utterly  fails 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  reverential,  almost  worshipping, 
devotion  depicted  in  her  face.  For  her  to  see  him  thus — 
at  home  at  work,  in  a  loose  morning-coat,  with  his  slippers 
down  at  heel,  with  his  papers  strewn  carelessly  about,  and 
the  ink  still  wet  in  his  pen — was  too  much  happiness.  She  sat 
with  clasped  hands  and  adoring  eyes,  while  Mr.  Smith, 
busily  engaged  in  putting  his  manuscript  into  ship-shape, 
was  wondering  "  what  the  deuce  had  brought  the  woman 
there." 

"Now,  Miss  Wickenden,"  he  said,  when,  having  de- 
spatched the  boy  and  made  fast  the  outer  door,  he  reentered 
the  sitting-room,  and  took  up  his  former  position  by  the 
table,  "  to  what  fortunate  circumstance  am  I  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  " 

Miss  Wickenden  raised  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  her 
lips  moved,  though  no  sound  escaped  from  them.  Judging 
from  her  expression,  she  might  have  been  engaged  in  silent 
prayer,  but  Mr.  Smith  knew  better.  Mentally  she  was 
apostrophising  his  numerous  good  qualities — in  a  transport 
of  gushing  rapture  she  was  invoking  Heaven's  choicest 
blessings  on  his  head. 

Mr.  Smith  sat  balancing  a  penholder  on  his  left  forefinger, 
and  waited  patiently  till  it  should  seem  good  to  the  lady 
to  speak.  He  knew  very  well  she  had  not  come  there 
to  contemplate  him,  delightful  though  she  undoubtedly 
found  that  exercise.  More  serious  matter,  he  felt  convinced, 
lay  behind,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  drag  it  out  of  her  by 
any  cross-examination. 

"She  is  more  anxious  to  talk  than  I  am  to  hear,"  he 
thought  "She'll  begin  shortly;"  which  in  effect  Miss 
Wickenden  did,  heralding  the  approach  of  words  by  sundry 
little  coughs,  indicative  at  once  of  shyness,  modesty,  and 
reluctance. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  apologise  sufficiently," 
she  said,  with  a  graceful  hesitation  and  a  touching 
confidence. 

"  Pray  do  not  try,"  suggested  Mr.  Smith.  "  I  hope  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure 
if  I  can  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  you  or  Mrs.  Posinby." 

Ah,  if  he  had  onVy  slopped  ^x.  W^  "  '^om  "  and  left  Mrs. 
Posinby s  name  out  a\log&X\iti,\io^Via.pYJ^^^^^^^^ 
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would  have  felt !  But,  then,  she  considered  he  might  deem 
such  a  statement,  under  the  circumstances,  as  lacking  in 
delicacy. 

"  Thank  you — thank  you  so  very,  very  much  1 "  cried  the 
lady ;  ''  it  is  almost  entirely  on  that  poor  child's  behalf  I 
have  ventured  to  take  a  step  which  my  devotion  to  her 
interests  alone  could  excuse ;  for  I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell 
you,  Mr.  Smith,  I  would  never,  never  have  committed  the 
indiscretion  of  coming  to  your  chambers  on  my  own 
account" 

Mr.  Smith  looked  at  his  visitor,  and  inclined  his  head 
gravely.  His  manner  was  that  of  one  who  should  say, 
prudence  was  an  excellent  quality  in  a  woman. 

"  It  was  only,"  went  on  Miss  Wickenden,  doubtless  re- 
assured by  the  grave  respect  of  her  true  love's  manner 
"  after  long  deliberation  I  determined  to  consult  you.  I 
felt " — ^with  a  pensive  and  inquiring  smile — "  I  ought  not  to 
allow  any  foolish  fears  or  scruples  with  respect  to  placing 
myself  in  a  false  position  in  the  eyes  of  one  whose  opinion 
I  value  so  highly,  so  immensely  as  I  do  yours,  to  deter  me 
from  doing  my  duty  where  Ethel  was  concerned.  Though 
I  say  it,  Mr.  Smith,  I  always  have  considered  her  before 
mjrself." 

Still  balancing  the  penholder,  and  apparently  vitally  in- 
terested in  his  occupation,  Mr.  Smith  managed  to  murmur, 
"  Only  what  I  should  have  expected ; "  "  Such  affection  is 
creditable  to  both;"  "Your  devotion  must  touch  Mrs. 
Posinby  sensibly." 

"  That  is  precisely  the  point  I  am  coming  to,"  answered 
Miss  Wickenden,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
"  There  was  a  time  when  Ethel  understood  I  had  sacrificed 
my  life  to  her ;  but  things  are  changed  now.  I  believe  at 
this  present  minute  she  regards  me  as — as — her  enemy." 

"  Why  should  she  do  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Smith,  laying  the 
penholder  down  on  the  table,  and  loosely  folding  his  hands 
together,  as  he  bent  a  little  forward  to  regard  Miss  Wick- 
enden with  more  attention  than  he  had  yet  exhibited 

"  Because  some  one  has  come  between  us — ^" 

«  O  ! "  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"And  his  name  is — but  no,  I  won't  mention  names  just 
at  present  I  want  you  first  to  tell  me  your  candid  opinion 
of  Mr.  Rodewald." 
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"  Good  Heavens,  Miss  Wickeiufci^  jou  might  as  well 
ask  me  to  tell  you  of  my  own  knowledge  Ae  source  of  the 
NUe ! " 

^'But  that  is  ridiculous,"  exclaimed  Miss  T^^c^aideD, 
pettishly.  ^'You  muse  understand  the  nature  of  a  maa 
with  whom  you  have  been,  and  are,  so  intimate." 

"  I  don't  think  that  follows.  Miss  Wickenden.  The  fact 
is,  women  are  fond  of  the  sort  of  analysis  you  indicate,  but 
men  are  not.  For  one  reason,  we  are  too  busy;  for 
another,  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  understand  our  friends 
seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  very  questionable.  If  they  are 
pleasant  and  congenial,  if  they  enable  us  to  pass  a  sunshiny 
day  happily,  and  are  fairly  stanch  in  a  wet  one,  what  more 
do  we  want  ?  " 

"A  good  deal,  I  should  say,"  amended  Miss  Wick- 
enden. 

"  Well,  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  which  we  need 
not  discuss  now.  As  for  Rodewald  he  has  been  to  me 
an  agreeable  acquaintance,  and,  on  occasion,  a  kind 
friend.  I  never  thought  of  writing  a  treatise  on  him,  or  I 
might  have  found  myself  in  a  position  to  answer  your 
singular  question  with  a  greater  degree  of  exactness." 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter  to  me,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Miss 
Wickenden,  reproachfully. 

"  My  dear  lady,  if  you  would  only  be  kind  enough  to 
explain  your  meaning,  I  think  we  should  get  on  a  great 
deal  better." 

"My  meaning  is  this,"  answered  Miss  Wickenden, 
goaded  to  a  confession  she  desired  to  have  indefinitely 
delayed.  Since  your  friend  Mr.  Rodewald  has  become  so 
intimate  with  my  friend,  everything  seems  to  be  going  wrong 
between  Ethel  and  myself.  She  is  capricious,  fretful, 
unjust" 

"Am  I  to  understand  you  attribute  these  changes — 
if,  indeed,  they  are  changes — in  Mrs.  Posinb)r's  nature  to 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Rodewald  ?  " 

"Yes,  distinctly.  Till  he  essayed  the  post  of  vizier, 
prime  minister,  head  adviser,  what  you  will,  Ethel  was  con- 
tent with  my  advice,  my  sympathy,  my  assistance ;  but  now — 
O,  dear  me  I " 

Mr.  Smith  meditatively  regarded  Miss  Wickenden,  a 
sYit  concluded  het  speech  in  this  inconsequent  manner. 
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emphasising  her  last  words  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  and  a 
pursing  up  of  her  thin  lips. 

"And  supposmg,"   he  suggested — "  which,  however,  I 
do  not  admit — that  these  painful  results  have  been  caused 
by  Mr.  Rodewald's  interference,  how  do  you  imagine  I  can 
set  matters  right  ?    You  have  not  even  told  me  what  Mr 
Rodewald  does  to  prejudice  Mrs.  Posinby  against  you." 

"He  has  constituted  himself  captain  of  the  ship," 
explained  Miss  Wickenden ;  "  he  is  all-powerful ;  his  word 
is  law ;  he  has  established  an  influence  over  both  husband 
and  wife  which  to  me  is,  I  confess,  inexplicable." 

"  He  is  an  exceedingly  able  man,  you  must  bear  in 
mind." 

"Mr.  Smith,  is  he  an  honest  one?" 

Mr.  Smith  smiled 

**Well,  certainly,  Miss  Wickenden,  your  speech  is  not 
flattering,"  he  said.  "Why  do  you  imagine  he  should  be 
otherwise  ?  Surely  you  do  not  believe  he  would  pick  a 
pocket  or  rob  a  church  ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not,"  she  answered;  "but  there  are  other 
and  worse  ways  of  being  dishonest  than  that  If  he  has 
DO  interest  to  serve,  why  should  he  meddle  in  affairs  that 
are  no  concern  of  his  ?  If  he  is  really  anxious  to  benefit 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Posinby,  why  does  he  not  induce  the  former 
to  amend  his  ways,  instead  of  doing  all  he  possibly  can  to 
separate  Ethel  and  myself?  " 

"  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  reply  to  your  last  question ;  but, 
as  regards  the  former,  I  have  been  given  to  understand  the 
roan  does  not  exist  who  could  prevail  on  Mr.  Posinby  to 
reform." 

"  No  one  could  ever  accuse  me  of  undue  partiality  for 
Louis  Posinby ;  but  he  b  a  prince,  a  king,  in  comparison  to 
Mr.  Rodewald ! " 

"Poor  Mr.  Rodewald!  What  has  he  done  to  incur 
your  displeasure  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  he  is  doing,  Mr.  Smith  :  he  is  playing 
his  cards,  playing  a  deep,  deep  game — ^a  game  so  designing, 
if  I  were  Mr.  Posinby  I  should  order  him  out  of  the  house, 
and  never  suffer  him  to  reenter  it ! " 

In  imdisguised  amazement  Mr.  Smith  stared  at  his 
visitor. 

"  I  am  not  an  inquisitive  man,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  but  I 
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confess  you  have  piqued  my  curiosity.     What  design  do  you 
suppose  Mr.  Rodewald  has  conceived  ?  " 

"  Are  you  unable  to  guess  ?  " 

"Totally.     I  am  utterly  at  sea  as  to  your  meaning." 

"Yet  it  is  plain  enough.  He  intends  to  marry  Mrs. 
Posinby  1 " 

"  But  he  can't  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the 
English  law,  a  lady  is  not  permitted  to  have  two  husbands." 

"  Well,  you  will  see.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  feel  even 
hinting  at  such  a  thing ;  but,  remember,  Ethel  would  be  a 
great  catch,  a  very  great  catch,  for  a  person  in  his  position." 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Wickenden,  the  thing  is  impossible. 
A  man  can't  marry  a  lady  who  has  already  a  husband, 
unless — " 

He  suddenly  stopped,  and  looked  hard  at  Miss  Wicken- 
den, who,  coyly  averting  her  eyes  and  drooping  her  eyelids, 
and  skilfully  manipulating  her  handkerchief,  murmured 
pianissimo^ 

"Yes,  that  is  my  trouble,  Mr.  Smith;  that  is  what  is 
literally  breaking  my  heart ! " 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  decidedly. 
"  You  wrong  Rodewald  Whatever  faults  he  may  have,  I 
can  say  positively  I  know  he  would  not  commit  a  sin  such 
as  you  indicate.  You  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  on 
that  score.  Rodewald  will  never  cause  a  scandal  between 
husband  and  wife." 

"  If  I  could  only  possess  your  faith ! " 

"You  may,  then.  I  don't  say  that,  in  serving  Mr. 
Posinby,  Rodewald  may  not  be  serving  himself  as  well ; 
but  he  means  no  treachery  as  regards  the  wife.  It  is  a  pity 
you  were  not  plain  with  me  at  first.  Miss  Wickenden,  and  I 
could  have  relieved  your  mind  sooner.  You  may  put  that 
notion  on  one  side  utterly ;  it  has  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation, in  fact" 

Miss  Wickenden  sighed  heavily ;  then  she  said,  with  a 
pathetic  smile, 

"  There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  say  before  I  go,  if 
I  may.  I  wish  to  say  it  now,  as  I  may  never  enter  these 
dear,  quiet  rooms  again." 

If  she  expected  Mr.  Smith  to  ask  her  to  repeat  her 
visit  she  was  disappointed.  If  he  had  spoken  out  his  mind 
he  would  perhaps  have  said  that,  while  discretion  was  a 
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beautiful  thing  in  all  women,  it  was  more  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful in  those  who  had  attained  to  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
period  of  existence ;  but  he  made  no  answer  to  her  hint, 
except  to  remark  he  should  be  sorry  if  she  left  without 
mentioning  any  other  matter  she  might  have  in  her  mind. 

"  You  will  not  be  offended  ?  "  she  entreated. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  question  till  I 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I  am 
not  exisily  offended,  and  I  feel  sure  you  would  not  hurt  me 
willingly." 

"  Willingly ! "  she  repeated ;  and  her  tone  was  so  gush- 
ing, Mr.  Smith  instantly  repented  him  of  his  utterance. 

"  No,  indeed,  indeed  I  wouldn't — you  know  I  wouldn't ! " 

"  And  what  is  this  great  matter  ? "  he  asked,  with  an 
affectation  of  liveliness  which  was  far  from  real.  *'  Nothing 
so  dreadful  as  the  last,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  is  only  this :  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr. 
Rodewald  has  indicated — nay,  why  do  I  not  speak  plainly  ? 
— Mr.  Rodewald  has  said,  quite  straightforwardly,  that-r- 
O,  how  am  I  to  express  myself  ?  " 

"  That  I  haven't  two  sixpences  to  jingle  together,  per- 
haps," supplied  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Well,  something  of  that  dreadful  sort — you  know  his 
brusque,  bluff,  rude  way ;  and  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
was  this.  Dear  old  Mr.  Harridge  left  me  a  certain  sum  of 
money." 

"Yes?"  said  Mr.  Smith,  as  Miss  Wickenden  paused, 
overwhelmed  with  shame  at  her  own  audacity.  "  Why,  I 
might  be  proposing  to  the  darling  fellow,"  she  reflected  ; 
and,  indeed,  she  was  making  a  very  long  step  in  that  direction. 

"And,  of  course" — she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  proceeded — "  I  have  spent  little  or  nothing  since  the 
kind  creature's  death,  and  the  interest  has  been  added  to 
the  principal ;  and  I  have  never  lent  any  of  it,  though  Ethel 
— ^it  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true — has  more  than 
once  suggested  I  should  intrust  it  to  the  keeping  of  her  wild 
spendthrift  husband  ;  and — really,  now,  the  sum  is  not  so 
very  insignificant,  and — and — O,  Mr.  Smith,  do,  pray,  help 
me !  I  cannot  go  on  1 "  and,  in  an  access  of  modesty. 
Miss  Wickenden  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  left 
Mr.  Smith  to  take  up  the  burden  of  what  was  to  follow. 

Just  for  an  instant  he  paused     If  he  did  not  feel  ver^ 
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much  obliged  to,  he  felt  sorry  for,  her.     She  was,  at  ^^U 
events,  offering  him  all  she  had  in  the  world ;  and,  thoii.^ 
the  "  all "  did  not  seem  much  worth  in  his  eyes,  the  re- 
membrance  ran  through  his  mind  of  the  old  proverb,  whicA 
advises  us  not  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

"  If  I  read  your  kind  words  aright,"  he  said,  "you  want, 
generously,  to  offer  to  lend  me — " 

She  made  a  gesture  of  dissent,  and  gasped  out,  ''No— 
give— give— " 

"  Lend  me,"  he  repeated,  resolutely  refusing  to  hear  this 
amendment,  "  a  legacy,  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hanidge  could 
not  have  bequeathed  more  judiciously.  I  will  not  try  to 
express  my  gratitude,  because  I  cannot,  but  I  feel  your 
goodness  sensibly.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be  an  even 
poorer  creature  than  Mr.  Rodewald's  friendship  represents 
me  if  I  were  to  take  advantage  of  your  trust  and  inex- 
perience. Follow  my  advice.  Miss  Wickenden,"  he  added, 
smiling,  "  and  lend  your  money  to  no  one ;  and  when  you 
marry  have  it  strictly  settled  on  yourself." 

"I  shall  never  marry,"  answered  Miss  Wickenden, 
mournfully.  "  In  all  my  life  I  have  only  met  one  person—" 
and  she  put  out  her  hand  hesitatingly. 

Mr.  Smith  took  it  without  any  hesitation  at  all,  and 
shook  it  heartily  with  an  air  of  dreadful  unconsciousness. 

'^  Whoever  that  person  may  be,  he  ought  to  feel  grateful 
for  your  good  opinion." 

''  I  don't  think  he  is,"  almost  sobbed  Miss  Widcenden, 
as  her  ''  affinity  "  released  the  hand  he  had  taken ;  and  then 
somehow  it  was  all  over,  and  she  was  going  downstairs  with 
her  veil  drawn  close  over  her  face,  and  Mr.  Smith,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  his  room,  was  exclaiming^ 

"  Thank  Heaven,  that  matter's  settled ! " 

Then  he  took  a  turn  or  two  from  window  to  door  and 
from  door  to  window. 

"  Daisies  and  buttercups  with  a  vengeance,"  he  thought; 
"innocence  and  dewy  meads,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  into  the 
bargain.  Why,  I've  lived  in  this  wicked  world,  within  ten 
years,  as  long  as  that  fair  enchantress,  and  such  a  notion  as 
she  profounded  concerning  Rodewald  would  never  have 
crossd  my  mind.  Rodewald  a  Don  Juan !  Bless  and  save 
us  1  I  think  I  must  go  and  call  on  Cheverley  after  that, 
in  order  to  resloie  xn^  l^iX-VvVx^m^  fellow-creatures." 
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5f  the  "  great  work,"  on  which,  according  to  Mr.  Rode- 
>ald,  his  friend  had  been  engaged  on  for  so  long  a  period, 
^d  which,  as  far  as  Mr.  Cheverley's  tenant  could  discover, 
never  advanced  a  page  nearer  to  completion,  chanced  to  be 
a  novel,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  constant  amount  of 
study  Mr.  Smith  devoted  to  the  German's  character  was 
given  with  the  artistic  view  of  rendering  one  at  least  of  the 
personages  portrayed  as  lifelike  as  possible. 

Mr.  Rodewald  was,  in  fact,  a  mental  puzzle  Mr.  Smith 
never  wearied  trying  to  solve — ^a  moral  kaleidoscope  he 
never  tired  of  shaking.  Though  the  bits  of  glass  in  his 
nature  might  be  the  same,  the  combinations  they  presented 
were  ever  fresh  and  new;  arid,  though  rarely,  indeed  never, 
beautiful,  proved  far  more  interesting  to  Miss  Wickenden's 
latest  affinity  than  the  contemplation  of  virtue,  goodness, 
and  sweet  simplicity  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  done. 

For  it  is  a  fact — ^lamentable,  perhaps,  yet  true — ^that, 
constituted  as  we  are,  if  there  were  no  sin  in  the  world  men 
would  find  it  somewhat  stupid  If  we  did  not  know  evil 
we  could  not  appreciate  good.  All  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  are  scarcely  called  into  action  merely  to  out- 
wit guileless  innocence;  but  even  a  shrewd  intellect  is 
strained  to  guard  against  the  wiles  of  a  clever  and  un- 
scrupulous adversary.  Beggar  my  neighbour  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a  mentally  exciting  game  to  follow ;  but  put 
a  couple  of  good  men  down  witifi  a  chessbosurd  between 
them,  and — ^what  then? 

Mr.  Smith  regarded  Mr.  Rodewald  as  a  player  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  and  watched  his  game  with  unflagging 
ardour  and  admiring  appreciation.  Of  course  he  knew  he 
would  win,  but  he  delighted  to  follow  the  movements  of  his 
pieces ;  to  observe  his  discomfiture  whenever  a  pawn  was 
captured ;  to  see  him  steal  cautiously  up  for  checkmate, 
and  then,  when  his  plan  was  discovered  and  frustrated, 
take  his  knight  off  in  some  quite  opposite  direction,  as 
though  his  previous  attempt  had  been  the  last  in  the  world 
with  which  he  meant  to  produce  the  effect  imag^u^d. 
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Now  that  he  was  getting  almost  out  of  his  dear  friend's 
clutches — now,  when,  by  dint  of  well-nigh  inconceivable 
toil,  and  bare  living  and  stinting,  not  merely  of  every  pos- 
sible luxury,  but  what  most  persons  would  have  deemed 
actual  necessaries  as  well,  he  had  reduced  the  once  for- 
midable mountain  of  debt  to  a  comparative  molehill,  and 
dared  to  think  what  he  had  paid  in  the  way  of  gigantic 
interest ;  the  valuable  time  he  had  lost  in  loitering  about 
the  City  to  see  Mr.  Rodewald,  who,  at  one  time,  like  other 
great  men,  was  often  not  to  be  met  with,  inclining  rather 
to  keep  waiting  than  to  wait ;  the  price  for  which  he  had 
sold  his  labour  in  order  to  avoid  having  to  ask  for  favours, 
from  one  who  always  exacted  a  price  for  them  in  meal  or 
in  malt — Mr.  Smith  began  to  regret  he  had  not,  in  days 
departed,  been  able  to  bring  a  calm  and  judicial  mind  to 
bear  on  the  Rodewald  enigma,  that  he  had  permitted 
many  chances  of  studying  his  character  to  slip  by  him,  that 
he  had  taken  so  many  things  for  granted,  and  failed  really 
to  trace  streams  of  rare  interest  to  their  fountain-head. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and,  perhaps,  because  he  was  a 
man  who  could  not  bear  to  part  lightly  with  any  old  pos- 
session, even  if  that  possession  were  not  so  good  as  might 
be  desired,  Mr.  Smith  once  again  began  to  what  Mr.  Rode- 
wald called  "drift" — ^that  is,  he  often  deferred  the 
''simple"  matter  of  "arranging"  his  impending  bills  till 
the  eleventh,  or,  indeed,  half-past  eleventh,  hour,  and  then 
asked  for  help,  with  an  assurance  which,  as  his  fnend  once 
told  him,  "  bordered  on  impudence." 

He  was  not,  as  formerly,  often  asked  down  to  The 
Snuggery,  Mr.  Rodewald  evidently  considering  his  poweis 
of  self-denial  might  prove  unequal  to  the  task  of  sajring  no; 
and  he  was  not  now  wanted  there,  either  to  go  out  to  din- 
ner, or  to  talk  to,  concerning  the  iniquities  of  Reedbouroe. 

Mr.  Cheverley's  tenant  had  changed  all  that  He  was 
as  much  aufait  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  Thames 
Valley  society  as  though  he  had  been  weaned  on  palms, 
begonias,  and  entries^  and  sucked  in  small-talk  with  his 
mother's  milk.  In  a  dress-coat  and  a  white  tie  he  now 
felt  quite  as  easy  as  when  clothed  in  a  suit  of  hodden  gray. 
He  had  taken  a  first  instead  of  a  second  class  season-ticket, 
and  felt  more  at  home  in  the  View  Water  landau  than  he 
had  ever  done  beVivnd  xV'aX  \sv\.I^.cla.ble  St  George,  who  was 
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now  ignominiously  earning  his  daily  bread  between  the 
shafts  of  a  butcher's  cart,  driven  at  express  speed  by  a  bare- 
headed youth  without  a  whip,  who  yet  produced  effects  in 
the  way  of  clearing  the  Reedbourne  roads  that  scared  old 
ladies,  and  scandalised  mothers  who  did  not  desire  the  un- 
timely death  of  their  unpromising  brood 

Nevertheless,  as  there  are  persons  who  cannot  under- 
stand even  their  prayers  unless  they  utter  their  petitions 
aloud,  so  Mr.  Rodewald,  feeling  occasionally  his  thoughts 
and  aspirations  too  vast  to  be  pent  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  mind — great  as  that  mind  was — could  not  help  feeling 
£^ad  when  the  occasional  visits  of  Mr.  Smith  to  his  office 
in  the  City  afforded  opportunity  for  that  sharpening  of  iron 
which,  upon  the  best  authority,  we  are  informed,  man  is  to 
man. 

Hearing  Mr.  Rodewald  talk,  declaim,  like  Saul,  breathe 
forth  threatenings,  and  prophesy  after  the  fashion  of  a 
previous  Saul,  Mr.  Smith  satisfied  himself  the  fair  Wickenden 
was  indeed  utterly  mistaken,  and  that  no  plot  for  the  de- 
struction of  Mr.  Posinb/s  domestic  peace,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  his  wife  chanced  to  be  concerned,  was  afoot. 

The  strongest  trait  in  Mr.  Rodewald's  nature,  to  which 
even  the  love  of  money,  save  as  a  means  of  ministering  to 
his  master  passion,  was  secondary — the  desire  for  power, 
and  determination  to  obtain  it — ^had  led  him  to  seize  the 
View  Water  connection  as  the  best  rope  he  had  ever  before 
been  given  the  chance  of  handling. 

Circumstances  alter  cases.  The  surroundings  of  a  man's 
life  influence  him  more  than  the  cleverest  and  most  capable 
person  in  existence  would,  perhaps,  care  to  confess.  Had 
Mr.  Cheverley  never  advertised  The  Snuggery  to  be  let 
iumished,  and  Mr.  Rodewald,  going  down  to  view,  never 
met  with  a  "  flat "  for  landlord,  he  would  most  likely  have 
sent  his  children  down  to  Southend  or  some  Hertfordshire 
farm  for  change  of  air ;  and,  retaining  his  unfurnished  part 
of  a  house  at  Islington,  as  times  mended,  centred  his 
ambitions  on  becoming  rector's  churchwarden  or  guardian 
for  the  poor,  and  upraising  his  voice  at  vestry  and  committee 
meetings.  The  great  possibilities  presented  by  the  Valley 
of  the  Thames  had,  however,  demoralised  him,  as  it  has  an 
unfortunate  habit  of  demoralising  many  more  worthy  persons. 
From  the  moment  he  took  tickets  for  self  and  iivtvA  ^  "Cda 
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Waterloo  Station  the  deteriorating  process  began ;  and  it  was 
enough  for  him  to  look  at  The  Snuggery  in  order  to  regard 
it  as  the  fortress  whence  he  would  sally  forth  to  ravage  the 
fair  county  of  Surrey  for  position,  society,  and  consideration. 

"  There  are  very  few  men  who  could  have  done  what  I 
have,"  he  said  once  to  Mr.  Smith. 

"There  are  very  few  men  who  would,"  amended  Mr. 
Smith  ;  but  this  was  in  the  after  days,  when  there  was  war 
to  the  knife  between  the  two  men. 

At  the  period  when  Mr.  Smith  went  searching  after  the 
View  Water  secret,  if  there  were  one,  the  pair  were  friends, 
so  far  at  least  as  outward  seeming.  To  say  that  Mr.  Rode- 
wald  did  no  want  his  old  acquaintance  down  at  The 
Snuggery  as  formerly  is  merely  to  observe  that  other  times 
obtained  amongst  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups,  and  other 
manners  with  them. 

The  man  who  is  more  than  welcome  at  one  period 
proves  de  trop  at  another.  Mr.  Rodewald  had  gone  a  long 
way  ahead  since  that  memorable  Easter  Sunday  when  he 
silenced  Mr.  De  Field's  "bawling"  with  a  wink,  and  Mr. 
Smith  had,  if  anything,  gone  back. 

He  was  "  queerer,  more  crotchety,  less  reliable  than  ever," 
decided  Mr.  Rodewald ;  "  more  likely  to  get  a  person  into 
scrapes,"  which  was  an  extremely  ungrateful  and  incon- 
sistent idea  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman,  inasmuch  as  he 
did  not  in  the  least  believe  Mr.  Smith  took  act  or  part  in 
that  little  "  hear,  hear  "  matter ;  while,  moreover,  he  (Mr. 
Rodewald)  pledged  his  word,  as  a  gentleman,  a  German,  a 
Christian,  and  a  Reedboumian,  ihat  his  friend  was  totally 
incapable  of  so  insulting  one  whom  all  the  world  must 
respect,  namely,  their  excellent  Rector,  Mr.  Rivers. 

He  said  this  and  a  great  deal  more  to  Mr.  Grey,  betwixt 
whom  and  himself  a  species  of  unholy  alliance  had  latterly 
been  struck  up.  Mr.  Grey  listened  in  silence.  He  had 
his  doubts  about  that  grim-faced  long-limbed  man  some  one 
told  him  was  "  on  Punch  ;  "  and  though  the  verdict  of  the 
whole  clerical  party  in  the  parish  eventually  went  in  favour 
of  Smith  and  against  Rodewald  himself^  Mr.  Grey,  who 
perhaps  knew  more  of  the  De  Field  faction  which  led  the 
van  than  his  self-spoken  chief,  secretly  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that,  let  people  think  what  they  pleased,  the 
"  comic  "  man  \f  as  xVv^  cvA^^vt- 
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With  the  concurrence  of  his  excellent  Rector,  who, 
next  to  tithes,  loved  peace,  Mr.  Grey  had,  after  that  un- 
fortunate interview  at  the  Rectory,  "edged  up"  to  Mr. 
Rodewald,  walking  with  that  enterprising  gentleman  to  the 
station  on  the  occasion  of  his  rare  visits  to  London; 
looking  out  at  the  Reedboume  and  Waterloo  Stations  for 
his  new  friend,  who,  though  a  first-class  "  season,"  was  wont, 
on  such  occasions,  to  so  far  descend  from  his  pecuniary 
eminence  as,  with  a  touching  humility,  to  travel  third  in 
the  company  of  the  Reedboume  curate,  who  ordinarily  took 
a  book  with  him,  so  that  he  might  not  have  to  enter  into 
familiar  converse  with  any  of  the  poorer  order  of  sheep  he 
was,  by  a  complete  fiction,  supposed  to  tend. 

On  these  occasions  Mr.  Rodewald  was  asked  many 
curious  questions,  which  at  first  he  put  down  to  a  laudable 
interest  in  matters  which  really  could  not  at  all  directly 
concern  the  Reverend  Lionel;  but  it  very  soon  dawned 
upon  him  that  Mr.  Grey's  spirit  of  inquiry  regarding  writs, 
legal  processes,  the  powers  conferred  by  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  upon  solicitors,  judges,  commissioners,  sheriffs, 
sheriffs'  officers,  and  suchlike,  had  been  roused  to  action 
by  some  much  more  personal  feeling  than  abstract  sympathy, 
or  even  a  great  compassion  for  that  "  poor  Mr.  Gresham, 
whose  home,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  in  the  hands  of 
brokers." 

It  was  while  all  these  changes,  and  many  more  too 
numerous  to  mention,  were  in  progress  that  Mr.  Smith 
sought  Mr.  Rodewald's  office  more  frequently  than  of  yore, 
and  heard  several  facts  and  conjectures  about  various 
matters  which  it  did  not  then  seem  to  him  were  calculated 
materially  to  influence  the  life-story  of  either  of  them. 

Mr.  Rodewald  was  specially  irate  concerning  the  way 
"that  thief  Holway  had  jockeyed  Cheverley  out  of  the 
Lord  alone  knew  how  much  money." 

"I  don't  profess,"  he  said,  "to  feel  extreme  sorrow 
about  the  affair,  because  my  good  landlord  is  so  unmiti- 
gated a  prig  one  really  cannot  weep  bitter  tears  at  a  little 
of  the  starch  being  taken  out  of  his  shirt-front ;  still,  he 
ought  to  have  known  better.  Holway  is  a  fellow  I  should 
like  to  see  up  at  the  Mansion  House  for  obtaining  money 
by  false  pretences.  *Wife  and  children^  children  and 
wife!'  that  was  always  his  cry.      Used  to  come  to  me, 
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smelling  of  gin,  bemoaning  his  ill-fortune,  and  so  forth. 
*  Why,  man,'  I  told  him  once,  *  youVe  bartered  those  daisy- 
meads  of  yours  over  and  over  again  to  the  distillers  for 
half-quarterns  of  your  favourite  liquor.' " 

"It  was  a  nice  calculation,"  observed  Mr.  Smith. 

**Well,  and,  you  see,  the  ground  isn't  worth  twenty 
pounds  an  acre  as  ground,  and  it's  not  ripe  for  buildings 
won't  be  this  many  a  year,  so  many  houses  are  being  runup 
on  the  Leytonstone  Road — no  use  attempting  anything  o» 
that  sort  If  my  people  had  got  the  land,  there's  just  one 
way  they  might  have  recouped  themselves.  I  had  ^^ 
notion  all  chalked  out,  even  the  plans  drawn." 

"  Had  you,  now  ?  "  ^^ 

"  Yes ;  and  I  do  think  it  might  have  enabled  the^,  ^^ 
pull  themselves  home,  and  leave  a  margin  of  profit  ^,, 
he'll  find  the  concern  a  dead  loss,  and  serve  him  rights 

"  You  can't  put  him  up  to  your  dodge,  then  ?"  y^ 

"  No ;  why  on  earth  should  I  ?    As  he  has  sown,  \fr      t\ 
reap.     He  won't  even  sell  me  those  barren  fields  <^^^  i 
down  at  Reedboume,  and  I'm  sure  I  made  him  ^^^ 
enough  offer."  ^^ 

That  day  Mr.  Smith  left  the  City  .exercised  in  his  r^^^^^^y^ 
What  could  Mr.  Rodewald's  Leytonstone  project  have        ^, 
which  Mr.  Cheverley's  money  had  knocked  on  the  h 
He  puzzled  himself  over  this  question  sorely  till  one 
in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  his  eyes  chanced  to  lig 
the   prospectus  of  "The  Stratford  and  East  Middl 
Cemetery  Company  (Limited),"  and  amongst  the  direc::^ 
the  name  of  F.  Rodewald,  Esq. 

"  H— m  ! "  thought  Mr.  Smith.     "  I  will  sit  down  at  or 
and  leave  directions  I  am  not  to  be  buried  there.     Li^ 
or  dead,  Rodewald  would  take  one  in  if  he  got  the  sha^ 
of  a  chance." 

But  for  ever  the  Posinby  enigma  remained  unsol 
With  all  his  endeavours — and  Mr.  Smith  really  did,  aft 
fashion,  exert  himself  to  fathom  the  mystery — he  ni 
succeeded  in  finding  out  what  the  unfortunate  sinner  whc^^^ 
an  evil  hour,  married  that  "gentle  trusting  Ethel,"  ^^^ 
really  done  or  left  undone. 

Mr.  Rodewald  hinted  at  forgery,  theft,   misrepreser^^ 
tion,  misappropriation ;  but  he  totally  refused  to  descenc^  lo 
particulars.     And  Mr.  Smith  could  only  gather,  from  the 
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Statements  of  all  parties,  that  Mr.  Posinby  was  awfully  afraid 
of  something,  that  he  felt  he  held  his  liberty  by  the  slightest 
thread,  and  that  therefore  he  was  making  the  money  spin, 
and  betting  and  drinking  more  than  ever ;  and  that  Mr. 
Rodewald  was  his  truest  friend,  and  had  been  installed  as 
manager  of  affairs  in  general,  and  comforter  of  that  poor 
dear  creature  Ethel  in  particular. 

With  both  of  which  arrangements  every  one,  from  the 
lawyers  down,  seemed  satisfied,  except  Miss  Wickenden. 

"That  woman  lays  herself  out  to  oppose  me,"  said  Mr. 
Rodewald,  wrathfully.  "  You  were  wise.  Smith,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her — ^a  foolish,  jealous  old  hag,  who 
can't,  or  won't,  see  I  am  tr}nng  to  keep  the  husband  out  of 
gaol  and  the  wife  from  the  disgrace  he  would  bring  upon 
her.  .  She  does  not  like  new  ways,  she  says,  and  the  old 
times  were  best,  and  so  forth.  Old  times,  indeed  ! "  And 
with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  Mr.  Rodewald  took  up  a 
pencil  and  threw  it  indignantly  upon  his  desk. 

"  You  must  remember,"  urged  Mr.  Smith,  in  defence  of 
his  absent  love,  "  all  ladies  are  Conservatives." 

**  If  you  said  all  ladies  were  fools,  you  would  be  nearer 
the  mark  1 "  retorted  Mr.  Rodewald,  with  much  more  deci- 
sion than  gallantry. 

Of  course  he  knew  there  were  reasons^  why  the  Wicken- 
den alliance  was  never  likely  to  come  to  anything,  and  felt, 
therefore,  he  need  not  strive  further  to  "  arrange  "  that 
ttiatch. 

Mr.  Smith  laughed,  and  went  back  to  New  Inn,  pondering 
as  he  paced  the  stony-hearted  streets. 

Singularly  enough  he  was  seeing  a  good  deal  in  those 
days  of  that  hopeless,  wretched,  irreclaimable  sinner  Louis 
Posinby. 

The  vagabond  course  of  his  own  uncomfortable  life  took 
him  into  byways  which  are  not  usually  all  traversed  even 
by  such  a  Bohemian  as  himself,  and  thus,  quite  in  the  way 
of  his  business,  it  chanced  that,  at  a  certain  club  whither 
he  was  then  obliged  to  repair — not  in  the  least  of  his  own 
good-will — he  ran  across  Mr.  Posinby,  who  accosted  him 
with  effusion.     He  could  not  be  blind  to  Mr,  Posinby's 
mode  of  life ;  he  could  not  shut  his  ears  when  that  un- 
fortunate wretch  told  him  what  he  had  lost,  spoke  about 
the  odds,  betted  wildly,  madly.       He  grew  very  intimate. 
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through  some  subtle  sympathy,  with  this  man,  who  was  so 
poor  a  creature ;  but  he  never  learnt  what  he  had  done  to 
bring  him  within  the  grip  of  the  law,  if  the  law  liked 
to  stretch  out  its  arm  and  seize  him. 

Once,  indeed,  Mr.  Posinby  propounded  the  vague  query 
whether  he,  Mr.  Smith,  believed  Mr.  Rodewald  was  the 
sort  of  chap  a  fellow  might  depend  upon  for  getting  him 
out  of  a  devil  of  a  mess  ?  But  as  Mr.  Posinby  was  exceed- 
ingly drunk  at  the  time,  Mr.  Smith  did  not  care  to  pursue 
the  question  further,  and  simply  acted  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan  by  accompanying  him  to  his  hotel 

Nevertheless,  he  pondered  over  the  mystery,  till  one 
afternoon  he  felt  so  exercised  in  spirit  about  the  who]e 
matter  he  exclaimed : 

"  D the  Thames  Valley,  and  everybody  it  contains  I ' 

a  sort  of  Commination  Service  Mr.  Smith  would  have  felt 
a  good  deal  surprised  had  it  produced  the  smallest  result 

Just  at  that  moment  a  tap  came  to  his  outer  door,  and, 
without  waiting  even  for  the  usual  "  Come  in  I "  it  opened, 
and  Mr.  Rodewald  entered. 

He  was  almost  breathless ;  he  had  his  hat  off,  and  was 
mopping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

"Thank  Heaven,"  he  said,  "I  have  found  you!  Go 
down  instantly  to  the  *  Universal,'  and  tell  Posinby  he 
must  not  attempt  to  sleep  at  View  Water  to-night  Let 
him  get  off  to  France  without  a  moment's  delay.  Tell 
him  I  am  working  for  him  heart  and  souL  He  will 
understand  I " 

The  cabman,  who  tore  along  the  Strand  in  the  direction 
of  the  "Universal,"  seeired  to  imagine  life  and  death 
hung  on  the  wheels  of  his  hansom. 

"  Gone,  sir,  just  gone  to  Waterloo,"  said  the  club  porter, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Waterloo  Loop ! "  cried  Mr.  Smith,  running  down  the 
club  steps;  adding,  as  he  jumped  into  the  vehicle,  "drive 
like  the ! " 

Certainly,  on  the  score  of  speed  no  fault  could  be  found. 
The  way  that  cab  went  down  Parliament  Street  and  across 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  along  York  Road,  and  up  the 
incline  to  the  Loop,  where  it  stopped  with  a  bang  enough 
to  loosen  every  screw  *m  '\t&  ixaxsv^N^T.  Smith   never 

forgot 
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Flinging  the  man  a  royal  fare,  he  rushed  on  to  the  plat- 
form. 

"  Thamesford — I  haven't  a  ticket,"  he  said,  breathlessly 
to  the  policeman  at  the  gate ;  and  then,  almost  before  he 
could  think,  he  had  sprung  into  the  last  compartment  of  a 
third-class  smoking  carriage,  the  door  was  banged,  and  the 
train  off. 

On  they  rushed  through  Vauxhall  and  Clapham  Junction, 
with  no  stop  till  they  came  to  Barnes ;  then  on,  and  still  on, 
across  that  lovely  bit  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond ;  past 
fair  English  homes,  through  orchards  mellowing  with  sum- 
mer fruit,  through  park  and  demesne,  through  wood  and 
mead ;  and  then  sleepy  Thamesford,  with  one  porter  and  a 
lame  station-master  to  greet  passengers ;  and  outside  the 
station  the  View  Water  carriage,  with  the  servants,  in 
Posinby  livery,  to  touch  their  hats  to  their  master,  and  Mr. 
Smith  standing  very  pale  and  erect  on  the  platform,  looking 
for  Louis  Posinby,  whose  end  had  come. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow  still ;  and  as  he  walked 
along  with  his  pleasant  face,  his  sunny  smile,  his  merry 
brown  eyes,  his  easy,  confident  walk,  his  extended  hand,  Mr. 
Smith's  heart  yearned  over  him. 

"  Well  met  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Posinby,  with  that  winning, 
cordial  manner  Mr.  Smith  had  never  yet  found  different ; 
•*  come  and  dine  at  View  Water.  Wherever  you  are  going, 
come  iirst  to  me  ;  you  must  dine  somewhere." 

Twice  Mr.  Smith  tried  to  answer,  and  twice  the  words  he 
had  rehearsed  to  himself  so  constantly  on  the  way  down 
stuck  in  his  throat. 

Even  at  last,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  spoken 
them,  had  not  Mr.  Posinby  himself  assisted  at  their  birth. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  man  ? "  he  said,  "  you  look  as  if 
you  had  seen  a  ghost  1 "    Then  suddenly,  "  Did  you  come 
down  here — for  me  ?  " 
«  Yes— Mr.  Rodewald— " 

"My  God!"  And  they  stood  for  a  moment  still  and 
silent. 

"  You  are  not  to  go  on  to  View  Water,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 
"  If  you  wait  here  I  will  get  rid  of  the  servants ;  then  we 
can  settle  what  had  best  be  done." 

All  the  passengers  were  already  gone.  The  one  porter 
had  retired  among  his  lamps  to  read  the  Police  News  ;  the 
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lame  station-master  was  limping  along  his  garden-paths, 
looking  at  his  scarlet-runners,  and  a  bed  of  featheqr  aspara- 
gus adorned  with  bright  red  berries  and  almost  ripe  for  the 
destroying  knife ;  engine-driver  and  stoker  were  shunting 
the  train,  which  went  no  further,  on  to  the  up  line  of  rails ; 
and  the  guard  was  leisurely  shaking  a  green  flag,  a  demon- 
stration of  which  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  the 
benefit  in  so  desolate  a  s|X)t ;  in  Ihe  neighbouring  stubble  a 
pheasant  was  scolding  his  wife  for  keeping  such  late  hours ; 
over  the  whole  landscape  peace  seemed  to  brood.  The  old 
church  tower  at  Thamesford  looked  gray  and  worn  against 
the  soft  evening  sky.  Nature  was  in  one  of  her  tenderest, 
loveliest  moods,  smiling  with  pensive  sadness  on  her  erring 
child,  who  shoi^d  see  her  fair  face,  he  had  so  often  flouted, 
as  it  was  at  that  moment  never  again  for  ever. 

The  whole  scene  cut  Mr.  Smith  to  his  very  souL  A  great 
pity,  a  divine  compassion  troubled  the  wells  of  his  heart, 
and  stirred  up  everything  that  was  best  in  his  nature. 

Side  by  side  he  and  Mr.  Posinby  walked  slowly  along  a 
country  lane  leading  inland  from  the  station ;  then,  after  a 
short  time,  returning  alone  to  the  platform,  he  studied  the 
bills  of  the  South-Westem  main  line,  jotting  down  in  pencil 
some  memoranda  concerning  the  trains  from  Reedboiume, 
as  he  mastered  the  contents  of  the  time-table. 

"  Yes,  that  is  your  plan,"  he  said,  when  he  rejoined  Mr. 
Posinby ;  "  you  have  plenty  of  time  and  to  spare  to  catch 
the  next  train  from  Reedboume  to  the  Junction,  and  you 
can  wait  there  till  the  Southampton  express  picks  you  up ; 
then,  of  course,  it  is  all  plain  sailing — if  you  must  go  !  " 

*•  If  I  must  go  ! "  repeated  Mr.  Posinby,  surprised  by  the 
tone  no  less  than  the  words ;  "  there  is  no  choice  in  the 
matter." 

It  was  a  trying  position,  yet  Mr.  Smith  could  but  confess 
this  wretched  sinner  quit  him  like  a  man.  Though  about 
to  flee  from  the  justice  he  had  outraged,  the  laws  he  had 
broken,  there  was  no  craven  faltering  in  the  steady  gaze  of 
those  brown  eyes,  the  mirth  in  which  was  quenched  for 
ever ;  no  quiver  about  his  lips,  though  had  he  been  dead 
they  could  not  have  been  whiter ;  no  cowardly  skulking  in 
his  gait,  or  unseemly  haste  in  his  movements.  No  ;  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  wVieu  tVve  ^ox?X  cornxt^^  casv  face  it  with  a 
quiet  dignity;  who,tVvou^ViVi\^l>^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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their  Maker  only  knows  how  far,  astray,  are  able,  when  the 
evil  day  of  reckoning  dawns,  to  accept  their  punishment 
with  such  grand  composure,  their  guilt  is  almost  forgotten 
in  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  they  accept  its 
penalty. 

Swifter  than  any  lightning-flash  all  this  swept  through 
Mr.  Smith's  mind,  and  then  he  answered, 

"  Remember,  I  know  nothing  of  what  all  this  means.  I 
can  only  feel  sure  you  are  in  trouble  of  some  sort.  Yet, 
ignorant  as  I  am,  I  advise  you  to  pause  before  you  refuse 
to  face  it  If  guilty,  better  endure  the  stripes  than  elect 
to  go  a  wanderer  over  the  earth  like  Cain,  but  without 
Cain's  protecting  mark  on  your  forehead ;  if  innocent,  put 
your  trust  in  God  and  the  right,  and  God  and  His  right 
will  not  deceive  your  trust." 

"  Why  do  you  say  this  to  me  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Posinby. 

*'  Because  I — I  who  speak  to  you— did  not  trust  to  God 
and  His  right,  and  have  consequently  paid  a  price  I  should 
not  wish  my  worst  enemy  to  have  to  count  down  coin  by 
coin.  I  never  wronged  a  man  of  sixpence,  and  yet  the 
grain  has. been  eaten  out  of  all  the  best  years  of  my  life; 
because  for  the  sake  of  those  most  dear  to  me  I  elected  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  sin  that  was  none  of  mine,  to  main- 
tain silence  about  a  shame  I  had  not  caused,  the  folds  of 
which,  nevertheless,  have  stifled  all  that  could  make  exist- 
ence worth  possessing." 

No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  re- 
pressed passion  with  which  these  words  were  uttered.  The 
agony  of  the  years,  the  tale  of  the  days  which  had  come 
and  gone,  been  got  through  somehow,  been  faced  and  van- 
quished, spoke  in  the  voice  so  low  and  troubled ;  in  the 
eyes,  deep  in  the  depths  of  which  lay  a  terrible  sorrow ;  in 
the  rigid  muscles,  and  the  stem  compulsion  the  man  put 
upon  himself  as  he  uttered  a  warning,  drawn  from  an  ex- 
perience so  bitter,  none,  save  The  Almighty,  knew  how  His 
creature  had  passed  through  the  wild  waves  of  its  well-nigh 
overwhelming  waters.  For  one  brief  second  Mr.  Posinby, 
looking  at  him,  forgot  the  extremity  of  his  own  need,  forgot 
everything,  save  a  vague  wonder  at  the  trouble  humanity 
can  bear ;  then,  in  a  full  tide,  his  own  difficulties  flowed 
again  over  his  heart,  and  he  answered,  "But  I — it  is 
different  with  me." 
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"Well,  and  if  it  be,  face  the  worst.  I  don't  care  what 
that  worst  may  be.  See  here,  Mr.  Posinby/'  and  he 
touched  the  fashionably-cut  coat,  in  one  buttonhole  of 
which  a  dainty  flower  had  been,  by  some  terrible  irony,  an 
hour  previously  jauntily  placed,  "  if  it's  moneys — and  I  do 
not  suppose  it  can  be  anything  else — the  matter,  I  feel  quite 
sure,  is  not  incapable  of  arrangement  What  should  it 
profit  any  one  to  lock  you  up,  unless  he  thinks  by  so  doing 
he  would  get  what  you  owe  him  ?  Even  as  I  speak,  I  fed 
a  certainty  coming  over  me  that  all  you  want  is  a  business 
man  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  I  don't  care  what  you 
have  done ;  short  of  murdering  somebody,  a  person  in  your 
position,  with  a  wealthy  wife  who  adores  him,  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  terms,  and!  am  sure  you  could  do  it  too." 

Straight  and  steadily  those  handsome  brown  eyes,  out  of 
which  all  the  merriment  had  faded,  looked  at  Mr.  Smith  as 
if  to  read  him  through;  then  said  Mr.  Posinby,  with  slow 
distinctness, 

"Spite  of  all  Rodewald  says,  I  believe  you  are  a  right 
good  fellow,  and  I  will  think  over  your  advice.  Just  now  I 
am  sure  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  put  the  silver 
streak  between  harm  and  myself;  then,  if  you  will  come  to 
me  across  the  Channel,  we  can  talk  matters  over,  and  see 
whether  anything  is  to  be  done.  If  not,  I  had  better  go 
over  the  herring  pond.  Anyhow,  I  promise  you  I  will 
make  a  dean  breast  of  it  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  tell  the  wretched  story  through  to  the  end  One  word 
more,  and  then  we  will  start  I  know  your  time  is  your 
money,  and — " 

"  I  am  not  so  poor,"  interrupted  Mr.  Smith,  "  but  that  I 
can  afford  to  give  my  time,  as  you  would  give  your  money. 
Now  we  had  better  be  moving." 

Retracing  the  steps  they  had  taken,  they  walked  from  the 
station  to  the  Thames  adown  a  K)ad  lined  and  shaded  with 
trees — ^past  old  Queen  Anne  houses,  with  trim  lawns  and  a 
wealth  of  flowers;  past  gardens,  where  the  apples  and 
pears  hung  golden  on  the  boughs;  across  a  foot-bridge, 
underneath  which  a  stream,  that  in  the  winter  inundated 
the  parish,  trickled  slowly ;  past  the  old  church  tower  and 
the  graveyard,  where  \suj  those  whose  little  day  was  over ; 
past  big  pretentious  laaxvskotfi^  ^Yvat^  \i<i!^  Ts^^Ti.  kxiew 
pretty  young  girls  \ived,  n«Yio  \>md^^^€\i  Via  ^xw^  ^NJca^t^ 
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themselves  for  conquest ;  past  cottages,  where  the  poorest 
rooms  fetched  fabulotis  prices  at  diat  time  of  the  year ; 
past  inns,  which  had  no  good  quality  save  being  close 
upon  the  river;  past  the  sunny  suburban  residences  of 
town-men,  who,  having  bought  a  bit  of  land,  had  brought  a 
City  residence  down  from  London  and  placed  it  in  the 
midst  of  most  incongruous  surroundings;  past  a  back- 
water of  the  Thames,  along  a  lane  which,  till  quite  recently, 
had  been  a  mere  cart-track,  bordered  with  common-land, 
D?here  tethered  goats  still  browsed  like  lambs ;  past  a  red- 
brick dwelling  covered  with  creepers;  and  then — the 
silvery  Thames,  with  two  swans  sailing  down  stream  to 
their  ait  near  the  bridge  below ;  the  sun  glistening  on  the 
water,  the  bulrushes  standing  tall  against  the  opposite  bank, 
willows  dipping  their  branches  in  the  river,  a  c^noe  and  an 
outrigger  going  merrily  down  with  the  tide,  and,  from  the 
Surrey  side,  the  ferry-boat  crossing  slowly.  A  fair  scene, — 
one  to  strike  the  fancy  and  live  in  the  memory.  It  will  be. 
many  a  long  day  before  Mr.  Smith  forgets  that  summer's 
evening,  with  the  sun  going  down  behind  the  Egham  hills. 

"  Good-bye."    It  was  Mr.  Posinby  who  spoke. 

^'  God  bless  you  1 "  answered  Mr.  Smith ;  and  they  wrung 
hands  in  a  lingering  grasp  more  eloquent  than  words. 

He  was  gone»  They  had  said  all  they  had  to  say,  the 
boat  was  already  two  lengths  from  shore,  but  still  Mr. 
Smith  stood  motionless.  The  river  lay  in  the  sun's  bright 
beams  calm  as  a  golden  lake.  On  tree  and  bush  and 
grass  and  reed  and  floating  lily-leaf  there  were  the  thousand 
tints  of  green  which  make  the  chief  charm  of  that  ex- 
quisite land.  There  was  a  solemn  hush  in  the  air.  Behind 
the  tower  of  Thamesford  Church  a  dark  cloud  was  coming 
up,  which  threw  a  weird  shadow,  rather  to  be  felt  than  seen, 
across  the  further  distance ;  a  solemn  peace,  like  unto  God's 
very  own,  seemed  to  brood  over  the  landscape.  And  yet 
there,  in  mid-stream,  sat  one  man,  carrying  his  load  of  sin 
to  a  foreign  land ;  while  the  other,  with  his  burden  of  care, 
remained  on  the  strand  to  wave  him  a  last  adieu  1 

And  now  the  boat's  keel  grated  on  the  gravel,  and  the 
wanderer  sprang  to  shore.  Before  he  did  so  he  turned, 
and,  with  head  uncovered,  as  it  had  been  since  he  took  his 
place  in  the  bows,  waved  his  hand  in  farewell 

A  gaunt  arm  was  raised  and  returned  the  signal,  and 
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theii,  but  not  till  then,  Mr.  Smith  set  his  face  towards 
View  Water,  with  part  of  a  sentence,  spoken  almost  un- 
consciously by  the  man  who  was  gone,  ringing  in  his  ears— 

"  Let  Mr.  Rodewald  say  what  he  will — " 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  friend,"  he  thought,  "  and  what  has  been 
your  little  game  here,  I  wonder  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MR  rodewald's  opportunity. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  surprised  than  the  Rev. 
Lionel  Grey,  curate  of  Reedbourne,  who  had  arrived  in 
that  parish  only  a  short  time  before  the  great  Mr.  Dc 
Field,  to  hear  himself  described  as  the  son  of  poor  but 
honest  parents;  and  yet  such  was  the  precise  worldly 
condition  of  his  father  and  mother. 

That  they  thought  themselves  something  very  far 
different,  and  that,  in  their  way,  they  held  their  heads  high, 
does  not  prove  much  to  the  contrary ;  only  the  constant 
struggle  which  they  maintained  between  fact  and  fancy 
made  life  somewhat  harder  for  them  than  perhaps  it  need 
have  been. 

It  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  "  on  account  of  their  position ; "  they  had  to  "  con- 
sider their  friends,"  who  certainly  failed  to  consider  them ; 
and  they  did  without  a  great  many  necessaries  in  order  to 
"keep  up  appearances."  Yet  it  was  all  only  the  old  battle 
of  gentility  fought  with  utterly  inadequate  means.  Neither 
son,  nor  father,  nor  grandfather  had  ever  known  what  it 
was  to  be  even  fairly  well  off;  but  the  shorter  of  money 
they  all  were,  the  more  necessary  it  seemed  to  them  to 
retain  the  traditions  of  somebody  who  had  a  great  estate 
and  a  great  name. 

The  father  of  the  Rev.  Lionel  was  the  younger  son  of  a 

younger  son,  whose  parents  had  not  much  to  leave  even  to 

their  first-born.     It  is  quite  useless  for  any  good  purp>ose 

connected  with  this  story  to  travel  back  further  in  the  family 

annals.     From  a  long  viac^  vci  \Vve  ^mcv  ^\sfcMvce  ihey  traced 

their  descent  j  but  thei^  viaa  ^x?^^  \fiSx.  \.<ci^\w^  ^'5?j\ia.^ 
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ever  been  of  much  account  in  the  land.  Still,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  they  did  come  of  a  good  family  ;  they 
said  so  themselves,  and,  as  they  were  people  who  spoke  the 
truth,  no  one  thought  of  denying  the  fact.  Mr.  Grey  senior 
was  agent  to  some  gentleman  in  the  North,  from  whom  he 
did  not  receive  any  magnificent  salary.  His  employer  failed 
to  treat  him  exactly  as  an  equal,  and  in  no  single  way  could 
it  be  considered  his  sons  and  daughters  found  the  fight  of 
existence  a  peculiarly  pleasant  warfare. 

There  was  always  somebody  who  was  going  to  do  wonders 
for  Gerard,  or  Ralph,  or  Lai,  and  the  rest  of  them,  and  who 
ultimately  did  nothing.  Mr.  Grey,  the  agent,  was  not  a 
pushing  person,  and  he  resembled  his  sons  in  that  he  had 
Qot  too  many  brains. 

He  was  a  weak,  inoffensive,  useless  sort  of  person,  and 

all  his  children  took  after  him.     The  girls  either  went  out 

as  governesses,  or  married  struggling  men  who  continued 

to  struggle.     The  sons  emigrated,  became  Civil  servants  at 

low  salaries,  or  entered   some   profession  in  which  they 

Oever  seemed  to  get  on.     Lionel  took  orders,  because  a 

ftiend  of  his  father's  promised  to  give  the  young  fellow  a 

living  when  the  then  incumbent  departed  this  world.    There 

Was  not  much  perhaps  to  be  said  against  his  becoming  a 

clergyman,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of 

his  choice,  if  it  were  a  choice.     He  was  not  a  bad  man. 

Me  would  have  done  his  duty  had  he  been  ever  able  to  see 

exactly  what  his  duty  happened  to  be.     He  married  a  girl, 

as  poor  as  himself,  for  love ;  and  the  same  struggle  waged 

under  the  paternal  roof  began  in  the  house  of  the  Reverend 

UoneL 

But  he  came,  as  has  been  said,  of  an  honest  stock,  and 
he  and  his  wife  kept  clear  of  debt,  till  in  an  evil  hour,  when 
sickness  was  in  the  house  and  nothing  in  their  purse,  news 
came  to  the  village  where  they  were  then  living  that  the  in- 
cumbent, to  whose  clerical  estate  Mr.  Grey  felt  sure  he 
should  succeed,  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit  and  could  not 
recover. 

The  man's  pecuniary  need  was  very  great,  and  his  hopes 
seemed  to  him  like  certainties.  Now  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  borrowing  some  money,  and,  through  the  interven- 
tion oT  a  person  who  called  himself  a  lawyer,  the  money 
was  obtained    There  chanced,  however,  to  be  one  mistake 
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in  the  curate's  calculation — the  incumbent  did  not  die ;  he 
recovered,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Mr.  Grey  found 
himself  in  debt  to  an  amount  he  saw  no  present  means  of 
paying  His  creditor,  however,  did  not  press  him  then ; 
nay,  rather,  when  he  found  he  was  removing  to  Reedboume 
and  a  better  salary,  advanced  him  a  further  sum  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  travelling  and  carriage  of  his  goods.  If  Mr. 
Grey  would  let  him  have  the  interest  regularly,  he  said,  the 
principal  might  then  remain  till  better  times  arrived  It 
was  all  very  friendly  and  very  nice,  and  gave  the  curate  an 
idea  the  money-lending  fraternity  were  a  maligned  and 
injured  race  of  men.  "  He  himself  thought  there  was 
something  very  grand  about  the  Jews."  "  He  believed, 
even  exiles  and  fugitives  as  they  were,  if  only  properly 
treated,  they  would  be  found  quite  the  equals  of  many  pro- 
fessing Christians."  "  He  and  Mr.  Gideon  had  indulged 
in  many  long  and  profitable  conversations  on  the  subject  of 
religion ;  and  he  could  only  say,  speaking  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, no  man  could  have  treated  another  better  than 
he  had  been  treated  by  a  person  who,  he  understood,  had 
been  given  a  very  bad  name  by  those  who  really  could 
know  nothing  about  him." 

Which  was  all  very  true,  and  made  the  first  two  years  in 
Reedbourne  pass  as  agreeably  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  He  gave  Mr.  Gideon  as  much  money  as 
he  could  spare,  and  was  not,  perhaps,  over-cautious  about 
the  nature  of  the  documents  to  which  he  put  his  name. 
He  knew  nothing  on  earth  of  business ;  he  knew  even  less 
of  the  nature  of  the  most  ordinary  commercial  transactions 
than  of  theology.  And  so  things  went  on  smoothly  till 
one  day,  when  the  patron — not  the  incumbent — of  the 
living  Mr.  Grey  was  to  have  had  died  suddenly. 

Then  Mr.  Gideon  began  to  "  want  to  know,"  and  Mr. 
Grey  did  not  know.  He  was  not  a  man  to  tell  any  false- 
hoods about  the  matter;  but  Mr.  Gideon  so  tormented 
and  confused  him  that  his  statements  became,  as  that 
worthy  gentleman  insinuated,  ''not  the  same  two  days 
together." 

Mr.  Grey  could  not  tell  whether  the  new  patron  would 
ratify  his  predecessor's  piomise.    He  believed  he  had  paid 
a  considerable  sum  off  l\ve\oaTv.    Xitve^sx  ^xv>j  ra^^Mjastances, 
Mr.  Gideon  would  not  Vvong  to  ^?a\.\oxi^^at  >i>cvfc\ia:sa5x^'iu 


.  • 
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He  was  very  much  obliged  for  his  kindness ;  and  if  he 
could  only  wait  a  little  longer,  he  should  have  it  all 

Mr.  Gideon  waited,  accepting  almost  as  a  favour  such 
small  sums  as  Mr.  Grey  found  he  could  pay.  Then  sud- 
denly the  incumbent  died,  and  the  curate  found  he  was 
not  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  tithes,  to  the  anise  and  cum- 
min, or  even  a  blade  of  grass. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Grey  began  to  sound  Mr. 
Cheverley's  tenant  about  the  powers  of  the  law  in  certain 
hypothetical  cases  which  he  placed  cautiously  before  that 
astute  gentleman.  In  truth,  he  could  not  at  first  grasp  the 
full  horror  of  his  own  position.  He  had  been  going  on 
paying  and  paying  for  years ;  and  now  he  found  he  owed 
about  three  times  as  much  as  he  originally  borrowed ! 
When  he  remonstrated  his  own  signatures  were  produced. 
There  were  charges  of  all  sorts — ^law-costs  enough  to  make 
any  man's  hair  stand  on  end;  while  Mr.  Rodewald,  in 
answer  to  his  vague  questions,  instead  of  giving  him  even 
a  ghost  of  comfort,  threw  out  dark  hints  of  the  depth  of 
wickedness  which  money-lenders  could  and  would  sound. 

At  length  the  inevitable  hour  struck.  Mr.  Gideon 
instructed  his  solicitor — a  gentleman  who  also  owned  a 
Jewish  name,  but  who,  as  far  as  religious  belief  was  con- 
cerned, probably,  to  quote  Sheridan's  famous  comparison, 
was  "  neither  Jew  nor  Christian,  like  the  blank  leaf  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  " — to  write  and  request  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  so  long  overdue. 

The  usual  course  of  procedure  ensued,  during  which 
period,  amongst  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups,  then  in 
their  fullest  bloom  and  beauty,  Mr.  Grey  had  a  very  bad 
time  of  it  indeed 

He  went  to  see  Mr.  Gideon  and  Mr.  Gideon's  solicitor. 
Mr.  Gideon  said  he  had  put  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  his 
solicitor,  and  could  not  now  possibly  interfere ;  the  solicitor 
said  he  could  do  nothing  without  consulting  his  client ;  and 
so  the  unfortunate  curate  was  bandied  about  from  one  to 
the  other,  till,  with  great  difficulty,  the  lawyer  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  seven  pounds  ten  down,  which  had  been 
carefully  laid  aside  for  the  landlord,  and  wait  a  little  longer. 

Just  about  this  time  it  occurred  to  Mi.  "BAvex^^  ^V<^  n**^ 
going  away  for  his  holiday,  that  he  vro>3\d  \,vj  ^xA  ^o  ^ovaftr 
thing  for  his  subordinate. 
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Mr.  Rivers  himself  had  hopes  of  a  very  great  preferment, 
in  consequence  of  an  old  college  friend  of  his  having  been 
installed  as  bishop  of  the  diocese.  If  his  expectations  were 
realised,  he  thought  he  knew  who  would  be  appointed  to 
Reedboume;  and  he  mentally  worked  back  the  whole 
matter,  till  he  came  to  a  very  poor,  retired,  and  most  select 
parish  he  thought  might  suit  poor  Grey,  who  was  so  very 
goody  but  unfortunately  not  clever. 

Wishing  to  make  all  things  pleasant  for  everybody  before 
he  departed,  the  Rector  mentioned  his  excellent  intentions 
to  Mr.  Grey. 

"Sorry  though  I  should  be  to  lose  you,"  he  said,  "I 
feel,  with  those  dear  sweet  children  growing  up,  it  is  time 
you  had  a  more  settled  home  than  I  can  insure  you." 

Then,  after  having,  with  many  apologies,  pressed  a  five- 
pound  note  into  his  curate's  hand,  for  which  he  "  thought 
Mrs.  Grey,  who  was  so  truly  a  helpmeet,  might  find  a  use," 
Mr.  Rivers,  one  fine  Monday  morning — when  the  larks 
were  singing  and  the  Marshal  Niel  roses  scenting  the  air ; 
when  Reedbourne  looked,  as  Horace  Walpole  writes  con- 
cerning Strawberry  Hill,  as  if  set  in  enamelled  meadows — 
set  out  thoroughly  to  enjoy  his  "  parson's  month,"  which,  as 
all  the  world  ought  to  know,  means  forty  days. 

A  good  many  things  were  destined  to  happen  within  forty 
days ;  but,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Rivers  took 
his  seat  in  a  first-class  compartment,  in  company  with  a 
"  chosen  few "  especially  zealous  in  Church  matters — De 
Field  amongst  the  number — and  enjoyed  some  very  pro- 
fitable and  pleasant  conversation  with  these  saints  on  earth, 
till  they  reached  Waterloo,  when  it  became  necessary — 
"so   unfortunately,"  said  the  Rector — to  part  company. 

By  a  later  train  Mr.  Grey  also  proceeded  to  the  great 

metropolis.     He  went  to  tell  Mr.  Gideon's  solicitor    he 

trusted,  ere  long,  to  be  able  to  make  some  satisfactory 

arrangement  concerning  the  payment  of  the  claim  which 

had  already  mounted  to  such  gigantic  proportions.     With 

the  fatuity  which  dogs  the  steps  of  men  of  his  temperament, 

he  explained  the  nature  of  the  friendship  which  subsisted 

between  his  Rector  and  the  new  bishop.     He  said  he  felt 

no  doubt  he  wouVd  "  geX  ^otsv^lVvvtv^"  shortly ;  all  he  trusted 

ivas  no  disagreeabVepioc^^^m^  oTi\)cifc^«xx.Q»l  ^x.  Gideon 

might  mar  his  chatvces  oi  v^os^^tvX:^-   Tti^\^^^x\fi.\KwA. 
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^o  all  he  had  to  say,  remarked  he  would  place  the  whole 
thing  before  Mr.  Gideon,  received  two  guineas  "  on  account 
of  costs/'  and  parted  with  the  clergyman  in  the  most  friendly 
manner. 

As  he  took  his  seat  in  the  train  for  Reedbourne,  Mr. 
Grey  felt  quite  relieved  and  happy. 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  went  into  the  City  to-day,  Mary,"  he 
said. 

"I  wish  you  had  never  to  go  there  again,"  returned 
Mary,  who  was  a  lady,  if  not  of  experience,  at  least  of 
great  decision.  "  Set  of  unprincipled  wretches — taking 
even  that  two  guineas  from  you  I " 

A  week  slipped  by.  The  first  Sunday  of  Mr.  Rivers* 
absence  came,  and  the  morning  duty  was  taken  by  the 
Hampsfield  vicar,  who  informed  the  Reedbournians  con- 
cerning many  of  St  Paul's  sayings,  and  added  several  of 
his  own  the  Apostle  would  have  felt  greatly  amazed  to  hear 
propounded. 

Mr.  Grey,  who  had  gone  over  to  help  the  Hampsfield 
curate  in  the  morning,  preached  at  Reedboume  in  the 
evening  an  even  worse  sermon  than  usual,  full  of  platitudes 
and  ^'once  mores"  and  "agains,"  and  silly  anecdotes  and 
far-fetched  ideas — the  fact  being,  a  letter  from  the  Rector 
had  quite  upset  him,  and  muddled  the  few  brains  Nature 
found  she  could  spare  for  the  Reverend  Lionel. 

The  Rector's  epistle  informed  his  curate  that  for  the 
next  Sunday  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the 
bishop's  son-in-law  to  preach  the  usual  annual  sermon  on 
behalf  of  the  West  Surrey  Orphanage,  which  had  its  head- 
quarters in  a  great  building  some  three  miles  from  Reed- 
boume. Ever  since  the  charity  had  been  established- 
once  a  year— or  rather  on  one  Sunday  a  year — ^the  faithful 
at  Reedboume  were  from  the  pulpit  reminded  of  its  claims 
to  their  support ;  and  the  local  paper  never  failed  to  give 
a  long  and  impressive  account  of  the  religious  services,  and 
a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  "  kindly  consented  "  to  carry 
round  the  boxes  ^which  were  indeed  extremely  artistic,  and 
so  constructed  tnat  when  once  a  coin  was  dropped  in  no 
one  except  those  ''  duly  qualified  "  could  get  it  out  again). 
Upon  that  occasion,  sdso,  a  detachment  of  the  girls  was 
sent  over  in  omnibuses;  the  centre  aisle  was  given  up  to 
them ;  they  heard  all  that  was  said  in  the  way  of  endea- 
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vouring  to  wring  money  out  of  reluctant  pockets  for  their 
benefit ;  some  mammas  wept  as  they  looked  at  the  stolid 
faces  of  the  well-clad  children ;  and  many  women,  as  they 
filed  out,  murmured  "  Poor  things  ! " 

It  was  not  found  always  easy  to  secure  a  clerical  lumi- 
nary to  preach  the  sermon,  so  Mr.  Rivers'  elation  could 
only  be  considered  natural 

"  Mr.  Bashby  will  read  the  service  in  the  evening,"  he 
wrote ;  "  and,  though  the  bishop  and  he  are  quite  of  my 
opinion  that  the  Dissenters  give  to  the  sermon  an  undue 
importance,  still  I  should  advise  you  to  well  consider  your 
discourse.  Mr.  Bashby 's  report  may  prove  to  you  a  matter 
of  considerable  consequence,^^ 

Mr.  Grey  felt  quite  eager  for  Monday  morning  to  come, 
so  that  he  might  commence  his  preparation  for  the  great 
field-day.  Before  he  could  shut  himself  in  his  study,  how- 
ever, he  had  a  great  deal  to  do :  he  had  to  call  on  the 
churchwardens ;  to  speak  to  the  organist  \  to  mention  the 
matter  to  several  other  persons ;  then  to  go  to  the  village 
schools ;  then  to  take  train  to  Hampsfield,  and  give  orders 
for  the  printing  of  posters  and  circulars.  He  only  got  home 
in  time  for  early  dinner ;  and  then  he  had  to  pay  several 
visits  in  order  to  make  sure  fiowers  in  sufficient  quantity 
would  be  forthcoming.  He  had  no  horse,  and  in  walking 
about  the  parish,  time  seemed  to  fiy,  so  that  it  was  quite 
six  before  he  could  ask  his  wife  for  the  cup  of  tea  he 
always  found  so  refreshing.  Poor  Mr.  Grey !  The  rich 
people  in  Reedbourne  thought  as  little  of  him  as  he  did  of 
the  little  people.  They  were  civil,  courteous,  and  so  forth ; 
but  they  did  not  offer  to  send  him  home  in  their  carriages, 
and  insist  on  his  staying  for  dinner,  and  press  refreshments 
upon  him,  as  they  did  on  Mr.  Rivers,  who  was  not  merely 
rector  and  tithe-taker,  but  had  also  received  a  very  fine 
fortune  with  his  wife. 

Still,  Mr.  Grey  was  in  excellent  spirits. 

''  I  shall  have  a  nice  quiet  evening,  Mary,"  he  said,  as  he 
retired  to  his  study  to  put  on  paper  some  of  the  great 
thoughts  he  had  been  labouring  with  as  he  paced  the  dusty 
Reedbourne  roads  and  cut  across  field-paths,  where  what 
he  saw  reminded  him  that  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  oi  X^t  eoxomarvtsx  ^<3w^ts  springing 
amongst  the  grass.    "BLeslMv^  lot  ^  ^^x\.  ^xft&  amAkc  ^55, 
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welcome  shade  of  a  great  Spanish  chestnut-tree,  he  had 
taken  out  his  pocket-Bible  and  found  an  appropriate  text. 
His  heart  was  ''  burning  within  him,"  and,  had  his  powers 
been  only  equal  to  his  will,  he  might  have  produced  a  really 
good  discourse,  supposing  he  were  left  to  finish  it  in  peace. 

*'I  am  going  to  commence  my  sermon,  dear,  fot  next 
Sunday,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  repeating  a  fact  with  which  she 
was  before  well  acquainted  "  I  mentioned  to  you,  I  think, 
the  text  I  meant  to  take." 

"  Yes,  Lai ;  and,  now  there  seems  a  probability  of  your 
being  left  in  quiet  for  a  little  while,  do  as  much  of  it  as  you 
can,"  urged  Mrs.  Grey,  who  was  an  energetic  person,  not 
much  liked  by  servants  or  tradespeople  or  the  poor,  and,  for 
that  matter,  indeed,  not  over-popular  amongst  her  equals 
and  superiors. 

Probably  they  were  as  truly  uninteresting  a  couple  as 
could  have  been  found  in  the  Clergy  List  where  it  was  an 
idea  of  Mrs.  Grey's  that  the  names  of  the  wives  and  the 
number  of  children  in  the  domestic  quiver  should  be  added 
to  the  information  already  vouchsafed. 

Acting  upon  the  brisk  hint  conveyed  by  his  better  half, 
the  Rev.  Lionel  withdrew  to  his  study,  arranged  his  writing 
materials,  and  commenced  the  great  sermon,  which  he 
hoped  would  "  attract  attention." 

It  was  getting  late.  In  the  study — an  exceedingly  small 
and  dark  room  at  the  rear  of  the  cottage — Mr.  Grey  was 
thinking  he  must  soon  light  his  lamp^  when  his  wife  entered, 
and  said, 

''  Lai,  a  Mr.  Haffit  has  called,  and  wants  particularly  to 
see  you.  I  told  him  you  were  very  busy,  and  asked  if  he 
could  not  come  round  in  the  morning ;  but  he  said  that 
would  be  inconvenient,  and  that  if  you  could  give  him  a 
moment  he  would  not  detain  you  longer." 

"  Haffit ! "  repeated  Mr.  Grey,  pushing  back  his  chair. 
"  I  don't  know  the  name  at  alL" 

"  No,  dear ;  he  has  never  been  here  before ;  he  is  not  at 
all  a  nice-looking  person,  but,  poor  man,  I  suppose  he  can't 
help  his  appearance.  Shall  I  tell  Eve  to  send  him  in  here? 
I  was  just  hushing  baby  off  in  the  parlour." 

In  that  small  house  it  was  but  a  step  from  any  one  part  to 
the  other,  and,  accordingly,  next  moment  Eve  had  shown 
'*  the  gentleman  in  to  master." 
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He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  did  not  stay  long;  indeed, 
the  hall-door  shut  behind  him  as  Mrs.  Grey  got  her  refrac- 
tory baby  upstairs.  But  he  left  plenty  of  food  forrefiection 
behind  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  slip  of  paper,  at  which  the 
curate  stood  staring  in  an  access  of  misery  too  great  for 
speech.  He  had  never  had  a  summons  or  a  writ  before  in 
all  his  honest  life,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  got  a  blow  from 
which  he  could  not  recover. 

There  are  pleasanter  prospects  to  contemplate  than  utter 
ruin ;  but  Mr.  Grey  had  now  to  look  at  the  most  salient 
points  in  that  dismal  country.  He  sat  down  in  the  chair, 
from  which  he  had  risen  to  receive  his  visitor,  holding  in 
his  hand  the  fatal  piece  of  paper,  thinking,  with  a  sense  of 
sickening  famtness,  over  his  position* 

Before  him  lay  the  unfinished  sermon  he  had  intended 
should  prove  a  masterpiece.  With  loathing  he  turned  his 
eyes  from  it,  and  let  them  wander  over  the  furniture  of  his 
room,  every  article  in  which  seemed,  from  the  knowledge  it 
must  soon  cease  to  be  his,  to  acquire  a  fictitious  value. 
Poor  enough.  Heaven  knows,  his  belongings  would  have 
appeared  even  to  a  man  much  less  wealthy  than  De  Field ; 
and  yet  there  was  not  a  chair  or  table,  not  a  faded  curtain 
or  threadbare  carpet,  but  was  dear  to  his  heart  He  knew 
the  value  of  these  things,  if  no  one  else  was  aware  of  it 
So  many  dinnerless  days  were  represented  by  that  old- 
fashioned  secretaire,  purchased  whilst  he  was  still  a  bachelor 
and  in  lodgings.  A  new  top-coat  he  had  deferred  buying 
in  order  to  secure  the  carpet,  off  which  the  pattern  was 
now  almost  worn.  The  sofa  and  chairs  had  been  purchased 
out  of  money  gained  by  taking  six  weeks'  hard  duty  in  the 
closest  and  lowest  part  of  the  East  End,  while  the  ther- 
mometer stood  steadily  at  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade. 
His  wife's  present  to  him  of  a  pair  of  secondhand  curtains, 
doubly  dear  because  she  had  made  her  last  year's  bonnet 
"  look  as  good  as  new  "  in  order  to  make  up  the  required 
amount  And  so  it  was  all  through  the  cottage.  Not  an 
article  in  it  but  had  been  hardly  paid  for,  and  precious 
for  that  very  reason.  And  now  they  would  have  to  leave 
the  house,  and  part  with  everything  it  contained. 

Had  he  been  a  different  man  he  would  have  thought, 
before  yielding  himself  to  such  utter  despair,  if  there  were 
no  possible  means  whereby  deliverance  might  be  com- 
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passed ;  but  then  he  was  not  a  different  man,  only  himself, 
the  Rev.  Lionel  Grey,  of  whom  nobody,  except  his  wife 
and  children,  and  his  Maker  who  knew  how  hard  he  feebly 
tried  to  do  his  duty,  thought  very  much.  Even  the  old 
men  and  women  in  the  parish  despised  him  for  his  poverty, 
and,  as  Mr.  De  Field  truly  observed,  he  was  a  "poor 
muff; "  whilst  Sir  Burke  Robinson  tersely  characterised  his 
best  discourses  as  ''awful  rot" 

He  owed,  so  said  the  writ — ^and  he  had  no  means  of 
proving  otherwise — a  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds,  and 
he  had  not  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  shillings  to  pay  it  with ; 
so  he  knew  the  worst  had  come,  and  sat  and  contemplated 
ruin  at  his  leisure. 

**  Lai  dear,"  said  his  wife,  putting  her  head  inside  the 
door,  ''who  was  that  disreputable-looking  person,  and 
what  did  he  want  ?  " 

For  answer  her  husband  gave  her  the  writ,  and  there 
ensued  a  dead  silence. 

''  What  can  be  done  ?  "  she  asked  at  last,  and  as  she  spoke 
her  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  strained. 
"  Nothing,"  he  replied. 

**  Nonsense,  Lai !  no,  I  didn't  mean  that ; "  and  she 
kissed  him  pityingly.  "  What  I  meant  was,  we  must  not  sit 
down  with  our  hands  folded,  and  lose  everything  without  a 
struggle.  There  must  be  help  somewhere,  if  we  only  knew 
where  to  look  for  it" 

**  It  must  come  from  God,  then,"  he  said ;  "  for  I  know 
no  man  who  would  give  it." 

"  But  think  of  all  the  charitable  people  there  are  in  the 
world,"  she  urged  "  Think  of  all  there  are  living  close  by 
us." 

"  Do  you  imagine  one  of  them  would  help  ?  "  he  inquired. 
"  They  would  give  to  the  bells,  or  the  organ,  or  the  church, 
or  the  heathen,  or  the  schools,  but  not  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Grey,  with  a  bitterness  foreign  to  his  nature. 

"  Then  their  charity  is  hypocrisy  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Grey,  ve- 
hemently ;  "  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  Lai.  I  cannot  You 
ought  to  try  some  of  them,  at  any  rate.  There  is  Mr. 
Frankford  at  Hampsfield,  for  instance.  What  would  this 
sum  be  to  him  ? — nothing.  Why,  he  gave  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  new  church  at  Lolford ;  and  we  could  pay 
him  back  every  penny,  if  we  only  had  time  to  do  it    O, 
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how  I  would  pinch  and  save  if  he  would  only,  only  help  us 
now !  Do  go  to  him,  Lai ;  it  is  too  late  to-night ;  but 
promise  me  that,  first  thing  in  the  morning  before  he  leaves 
for  town,  you  wUl  see  him." 

"He  is  in  Germany,"  answered  Mr.  Grey;  "and  be- 
sides— " 

"  Besides  what,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  something  lately  which  makes  me  fear  he 
did  not  earn  his  money  in  a  very  honourable  manner." 

"  At  any  rate,  he  spends  it  liberally,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
with  a  woman's  curious  logic 

Mr.  Grey  shook  his  head,  but  only  objected,  "  He  is 
not  at  home." 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  he  did  not  feel  sorry  one  possible 
benefactor  was  out  of  the  running. 

Glibly  poor  Mrs.  Grey  ran  over  the  names  of  almost 
every  likely  and  unlikely  person,  mentioning  amongst  others 
all  the  rich  men  at  whose  houses  he  had  called  that  day, 
and  finally  referring  to  the  Rector  and  the  Hampsfield 
vicar. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Grey  at  last ;  "  no,  there  is  only  one  per- 
son in  the  parish  whose  advice  even  I  should  like  to  ask  at 
such  a  juncture." 

«  And  that  is—" 

"  Mr.  Rodewald ;  and  I  can't  go  to  him.  I  have  never 
called,  and  you  have  never  called.  No,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done ;  the  worst  has  come,  and  we  must  face  it  with 
such  courage  as  the  consciousness  of  having  committed  no 
real  wrong  can  give  us." 

He  had  fought  so  long,  he  had  struggled,  for  oAe  of  his 
nature,  so  gallantly,  that  it  might  be  the  conviction  he 
could  do  no  more  proved  for  the  moment  almost  a  relief 
Those  weary  journeys  to  London ;  the  pleading  to  men  he 
looked  down  upon  from  the  eminence  of  his  derical:  posi- 
tion ;  the  scraping  together  of  shillings  and  pounds,  which 
when  paid  seemed  to  affect  the  debt  no  more  than  if  he 
had  dropped  the  money  over  Waterloo  Bridge ;  the  sleep- 
less nights,  the  anxious  days — all,  all  were  ended  now. 
Let  them  take  the  furniture ;  take  the  baby's  cot,  and  the 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Rivers  had  given  his  wife ; 
and  as  for  afterwards — w^Vl,  aX  \)cv^x  xc^waRt^t  Mr»  Grey  was 
too  worn  and  weary  to  thmV.  i\iOM\.  ^V-ax  xcLy^x  c^ot^s.  ^\5sl- 
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\rards.  Beggary,  the  workhouse,  starvation,  death — ^all 
loomed  dimly  through  the  mists  of  his  imagination ;  but 
now  he  did  not  seem  to  realise  or  care  what  further  mis- 
fortunes Fate  might  have  in  store. 

Not  so  Mrs.  Grey,  who  had  the  usual  wifely  trust  in  her- 
self and  distrust  of  her  husband.     (It  is  a  strange  thing, 
^when  one  comes  to  consider  it,  that  before  marriage  a 
'Woman  always  thinks  the  man  of  her  choice  can  do  anything, 
iv^hile  after  marriage  she  believes  he  can  do  nothing.)    The 
masterly  inactivity  which  might  have  floated  Mr.  Grey's 
feeble  bark  safely  over  this  bar — since  it  is  quite  certain 
the  last  things  Mr.  Gideon  wished  to  possess  were  those 
few  poor  assets  by  which  the  curate  set  such  store — ^was 
repellent  to  a  lady  fond  of  bustling  about  the  house  and 
parish,  scolding  successive  maids,  accusing  the  tradespeople 
of  short  weight,  and  teaching  the  "lower  orders" — ^who 
really,  in  their  way,  do  manage  to  make  both  ends  meet  in 
an  extraordinary  manner — the  "first  principles"  of  domestic 
economy. 

In  utter  despair  she  listened  to  her  husband's  objections 
to  this  scheme  and  the  other ;  then,  making  up  her  mind 
that  "  the  beds  should  not  be  sold  from  under  them  without 
at  least  some  effort  on  the  part  of  somebody  to  avert  such 
a  catastrophe,"  she  at  last  left  Mr.  Grey  to  his  own  sad 
company,  and  the  contemplation  of  that  pressing  invitation 
from  "  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  " — "  whom  we  pray 
for  every  Sunday,"  thought  the  poor  lady  inconsequently ; 
"  I  wonder  how  she  would  like  such  things  to  happen  to 
h^r  / " — ^went  out  of  the  room,  ran  quietly  upstairs,  tied 
on  her  bonnet,  and,  slipping  out  of  the  back-door  while 
nobody  chanced  to  be  about,  made  good  speed  to  The 
Snuggery. 

When  Miss  Lydney,  with  a  little  scoffing  sneer,  told  Mr. 
Rodewald  Mrs.  Grey  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
wished  to  see  him,  that  gentleman  knew  the  nature  of  her 
errand. 

Chancing  to  be  detained  later  than  usual  in  town,  he  was 
accosted  just  outside  Reedboume  Station  by  a  shabby- 
looking  man,  slightly  lame,  and  blind  of  one  eye — an 
unattractive  person,  certainly,  so  far  as  externals  were  con- 
cerned— who  asked  if  he  could  tell  him  where  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grey  lived. 
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''Writ,  for  a  ducat!"  thought  Mr.  Rodewald,  as  he 
answered. 

"  You  had  better  inquire  from  some  one  else." 

"  We're  in  such  dreadful  trouble  ! "  began  the  lady, 
who,  at  sight  of  him,  jumped  up  from  the  chair  she  had 
taken,  "  and  my  husband  said  there  was  no  other  person 
in  the  parish  whose  advice  he  valued  but  yours ;  and  that 
he  could  not  and  would  not  intrude  himself  upon  you,  as 
we  had  never  been  properly  acquainted ;  but  I  felt  sure 
you  would  not  think  of  such  things  at  such  a  time ;  and  so, 
without  saying  a  word  to  him,  I  came  here  by  mysdf.  And, 
O  dear,  it  was  so  dark ;  and  I  met  a  drunken  man,  and  he 
shouted  something  to  me ;  and  then  there  was  a  cow  loose 
on  the  road,  and — " 

"  Won't  you  sit  down?  "  interrupted  Mr.  Rodewald,  at 
once  taking  the  lady's  feeble  fluttering  intellect  in  the 
grasp  of  his  master-mind  ''  Now,  tell  me,  please,"  he 
added,  as  she  meekly  obeyed  him,  ''  what  has  happened  ?  " 

What  had  happened  did  not  take  long  to  tell ;  but  how 
the  trouble  had  come  about,  she  could  no  more  explain 
than  she  might  have  done  why  her  Lionel  never,  by  any 
chance,  wrote  a  decent  sermon. 

**  I  had  better  go  back  with  you,"  at  last  suggested  Mr. 
Rodewald,  *'  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  your  husband. 
Now  the  writ  has  been  served,  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost." 

O,  you  ar€  kind,  you  ar€  good  1 "  gushed  unhappy  Mrs. 
Grey.     "  I  knew  you  would  be  sorry  for  us." 

Mr.  Rodewald,  with  great  gravity  of  demeanour,  but  in 
the  highest  possible  spirits,  took  his  hat,  opened  the  hall 
door,  felt  Mrs.  Grey  instinctively  slip  her  hand  through  his 
strong  arm  for  protection  against  possible  drunken  men  and 
straying  cattle  and  any  other  dangers  which  might  crop  up, 
and  shortened  his  manly  stride  in  order  to  accommodate 
his  pace  to  her  little,  short,  pottering,  femmine  steps. 

Two  such  pieces  of  good  fortune  as  had  happened  to 
him  that  day  seldom  fsdl  to  the  lot  of  any  man.  It  was 
listening  to  a  most  delightful  piece  of  information  concern- 
ing De  Field  which,  indeed,  detained  him  in  town  till  long 
past  his  usual  bout  •,  and  now^  out  of  the  whole  of  Reed- 
bourne,  he  was  the  peisotv  ^Vom  ^^  ^\ix^\.€^^>fe.€Lew  to 
for  succour  in  theii  Viomi  oi  xi^^^\ 
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All  things  come  to  him  who  waits.  He  had  waited  two 
years,  and  now ! 

Heavens  1  in  that  time  what  had  he  not  achieved  ? 

Sorry  for  Mr.  Grey's  misfortunes?  If  Mrs.  Grey  had 
only  known  how  that  misfortune  gladdened  Mr.  Rodewald's 
heart,  she  might  have  thought  that,  by  some  horrible  mis- 
take, she  was  walking  through  the  night  arm-in-arm  with  the 
£nemy  of  mankind  I 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HOW  SHE  CAME   BACK  TO   ME. 

**  I  MUST  say,  Mr.  Cheverley,  you  are  a  greater  simpleton 
even  than  I  thought  you  ! " 

These  words  were  addressed  to  me,  Reuben  Cheverley, 
by  my  tenant,  Mr.  Rodewald ;  and  how  was  it  possible  for 
a  man  meek  as  Moses  and  unassuming  as  myself  to  answer 
them  in  kind  ?  I  could  not,  so  simply  bowed  in  acknow- 
ledgement 

"  If  you  had  agreed  to  my  proposal,"  he  went  on,  "  I 
would  have  made  that  place  the  talk  of  the  county." 

"  For  your  own  benefit,  Mr.  Rodewald,"  I  ventured  to 
hint ;  after  which  we  exchanged  a  few  sentences  unneces- 
sary to  chronicle  here,  and  parted  not  on  good  terms. 

After  all,  I  suspect  the  Rodewalds  and  the  Cheverleys  of 
this  world  never  do  part  on  good  terms. 

There  is  as  much  antagonism  between  them — I  say  this, 
meaning  no  disparagement  to  the  Rodewalds  or  praise  to 
the  Cheverleys — as  between  light  and  darkness,  oil  and 
water,  mirth  and  sorrow. 

"  Our  rupture  did  not  seem  to  me  a  matter  for  regret — 
quite  the  contrary ;  there  was  that  in  my  life  at  the  time 
with  which  it  would  have  been  undesirable  for  Mr.  Rode- 
wald to  become  acquainted.  He  was  a  dangerous  man  I 
felt — more  dangerous  even  as  friend  than  enemy ;  and  I 
had  long  determined  that  when  his  second  year's  tenancy 
of  The  Snuggery  expired  I  would  not  renew  his  term. 

He  did  not,  however,  express  any  desire  to  rent  the 
place  beyond  the  period  referred  to ;  what  he  wished  was 
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to  buy,  and  made  me  such  a  ridiculous  offer  for  the  house 
and  land  I  felt  glad  to  be  able  to  refuse  his  offer  as  absurd 
He  would  have  advanced  the  price  a  little,  but  I  declined  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  him  at  all  I  said  I  did  not 
mean  to  sell  the  place,  and  that  no  money  he  could  offer 
would  tempt  me  to  do  sa 

Then  he  made  a  bid  for  Holway's  old  home,  where, 
indeed,  the  conversation  took  place.  "  You  can't  live  in 
both  houses,  you  know,"  he  remarked.  "  Come,  now,  wh;it 
will  you  take  for  this  ?  " 

Once  again  his  offer  was  declined,  and  he  said, 

"Well,  what  you,  without  chick  or  child,  or  wife  or  soul 
belonging  to  you  except  that  niece  you  shipped  off  with 
Holway  to  Australia,  can  want  with  a  house  at  all  baffles 
me.  That  any  man  should  live  alone  in  a  spot  like  this, 
with  only  a  housekeeper  for  company !  and,  excuse  me, 
Cheverley,  but  you  certainly  do  manage  to  pick  out  the 
very  ugliest  old  women  for  housekeepers  any  one  ever 
beheld." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Rodewald,  the  personal  appearance  of  my 
servants  is  no  affair  of  yours  ! "  I  said  a  little  irritably. 

"Of  course  not^-only  you  might  as  well  have  some 
thing  not  absolutely  unpleasant  to  look  at,  might  not  you  ? 
But  that  is  not  the  question  now  on  the  carpet.  Tell  me 
the  price  you  want  for  The  Snuggery,  and  I'U  see  if  it  be 
possible  for  me,  with  common  justice  to  myself,  to  meet 
you  in  the  matter." 

It  was  then  that  I  repeated,  with  a  decision  of  manner 
and  diction  foreign  to  my  nature,  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
sell  The  Snuggery  at  alL 

After  the  sharp  passage  of  arms  which  ensued  when  Mr. 
Rodewald  found  I  was  not  to  be  moved  from  my  purpose, 
he  went  away  in  high  dudgeon.  At  that  moment,  had  I 
been  Holway  and  in  his  power,  it  would  have  fared  ill  with 
me  and  mine;  but  I  was  not  Holway,  only  Reuben  Cheverley, 
a  greater  simpleton,  said  my  visitor,  even  than  he  had 
previously  supposed. 

Well,  in  the  beginning  of  this  story  I  gave  the  courteous 

reader  fair  warning  there  was  very  little  in  me,  and  why, 

therefore,  should  theie  be  ^Li^jtHn^  amazing  in  the  fact  that 

Mr.  Rodewaltfs  opmioii  Xa)iX\ed  mxJtvtK^  wrcC^     \^\.  \.VA.t 

pass  for  the  present,  v?Yv\\e  1  teW  ^  vV^  ^vt^xs!^^  ^n^^xs. 
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which  have  been  crowded  mto  my  life  since  last  I  laid 
down  my  pen. 

The  pomt  at  which  I  did  so  was  the  precise  moment 
when  Mr.  Smith  advised  me  to  put  my  too  affectionate 
niece  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Holway.  Quite  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  his  suggestion  was  adopted ;  but  no  long 
time  passed  ere  Bessie  came  to  me  begging  and  praying 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Australia  with  her  new  friends. 

She  called  me  her  dear,  darling  uncle;  she  said  she 
knew  she  had  been  a  trouble  to  me ;  but  books  such  as  I 
liked — "dry,  heavy,  ugly  volumes,  dreadfully  clever  and 
stupid" — ^were  things  she  never  could  take  to.  She  was 
persuaded  life  in  Australia  would  exactly  suit  her.  She 
felt  she  could  be  happy  as  the  day  was  long  with  those 
sweet  children.  Already  she  had  got  so  fond  of  Mrs. 
Holway,  I  "couldn't  think."  She  needed  a  complete 
change  after  the  cruel,  cruel  way  Richard  had  treated  her. 
Everybody  said  how  thin  and  bad  she  looked.  A  sea- voyage 
was  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  she  had  always  heard,  for 
any  one  with  a  tendency  to  consumption.  She  wanted  to 
go  away  to  some  place  where  she  should  never  by  any  chance 
meet  one  of  those  unkind,  wretched,  deceitful  Dodmans 
again.  O  !  I  couldn't  ever  imagine  what  a  bad  unprincipled 
set  they  were.  She  wished  she  had  never  known  one  of 
them."    And  so  on,  almost  ad  infinitum. 

"  That  is  the  turn  I  hoped  she  might  take,  when  I  re- 
commended you  to  send  her  to  the  Holways,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  calmly,  when  I  told  him  what  had  occurred. 
*^  There  are  some  persons  who  ought  to  emigrate,  and  your 
niece  is  one  of  them." 

Holway  wasf,  as  I  thought,  needlessly  explicit  about  the 
matter. 

"She  thinks  she'll  get  married  the  minute  she  steps 
ashore,"  he  said,  "and  it  is  very  likely  she  may  find  a 
husband— out  there."  In  answer  to  which  remark  I 
answered  that  was  precisely  what  I  feared. 

"  Supposing  some  scamp  out  there  got  hold  of  the  girl 
and  ill-treated  her,"  I  said ;  "I  can't  help  her  with  thousands 
of  miles  of  water  stretching  between  us." 

"  Make  your  mind  quite  easy  on  that  point,"  Holway 
replied ;  "  I'll  see  to  her.  There  shall  be  no  false  pretences 
about  money.     I'll  let  it  be  dearly  understood  she  has  not 
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a  halfpenny  of  her  own.  Best  allow  her  to  chance  it  with 
us.  Youll  never  have  a  day's  peace  with  her  as  long  as  she 
stays  in  England." 

Thus  it  was  that,  one  miserable  day  in  January,  I  found 
m3rself  at  Gravesend,  going  out  to  the  vessel  selected  to 
bear  Holway  and  his  fortunes  to  a  brighter  shore,  in  order 
to  bid  Bessie  good-bye  and  God-speed. 

To  my  amazement,  I  found  Mr.  Dodman  and  Maggie  on 
board.  They  also,  Mr.  Dodman  informed  me,  had  come 
down  to  say  "  ta-ta  to  the  poor  lonely  little  souL" 

"  It  is  a  forlorn,  desolate  sort  of  undertaking,"  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  "  candidly,  now,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  The  choice  is  her  own,"  I  answered,  coldly,  for  indeed 
the  very  sight  of  the  Dodmans  excited  my  anger  agairiSt 
Bessie's  persistent  and  unnecessary  dissimulation. 

"Ah,  Hobson's  1"  observed  Mr.  Dodman,  with  a  nasty 
laugh,  turning  on  his  heel. 

But  he  was  good  enough  ere  long  to  hold  out  the  right 
hand  of  friendship.  While  his  daughter  was  saying  to 
Bessie,  "  I  could  not  let  you  vanish  out  of  my  sight,  perhaps 
for  ever,  without  one  more  fond  kiss ; "  and,  "  I  only  wish 
I  was  going  with  you ;  "  and,  "  Remember  never  to  send  for 
me  unless  you  want  me  to  take  you  at  your  word,  for  I 
should  start  by  the  very  next  vessel " — till  Mr.  Dodman, 
after  wiping  his  watery  eyes  with  a  torn  handkerchief,  and 
muttering  in  a  loud  aside,  "It  was  affecting,   devilish — 

if  it  wasn't ! "  took  me  to  one  side,  artd  conjectured, 

in  a  husky  whisper,  I  hadn't  half-a-sovereign  about  me. 

"Because,"  he  added,  "though,  if  I  was  differently 
situated,  nothing  could  induce  me  to  speak  of  such  a 
matter,  still,  coming  down  here  and  going  back  again,  and 
a  trifle  Maggie  bought,  so  that  our  dear  little  Rosy  might 
not  feel  she  was  forsaken  and  forgotten  by  everybody,  will 
make  a  long  hole  in  a  sovereign — ay,  in  two.  Not  that  I 
should  grudge  that,  or  twenty  pounds  if  I  had  it  The 
sight  of  those  two  young  creatures  would  touch  a  heart  of 
stone  I  We  were  young  ourselves  once,  Mr.  Cheverley, 
we  were,  little  as  anybody  might  think  it  to  look  at  us  now 
— ^young  and  tender — and — soft — "  and  Mr.  Dodman 
began  to  weep  again. 

Putting  two  soveie\^^— >i)ftfc  ^"votv  -a^.  ^\vvcK  Maggie's 
papa  modestly  estimated  uw^Xloxv^  ^-x.^^m-^^'wA^^^^^ 
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thimblei  which,  with  a  perhaps  unconscious  irony,  Miss 
Dodman  had  selected  as  an  appropriate  parting  gift  to 
my  niece — in  Mr.  Dodman's  ready  hand,  I  turned  to 
Ilolway  and  talked  to  him,  till,  just  before  the  time  came 
for  leaving  the  vessel,  my  niece  bethought  her  she  ought  to 
spare  a  moment  to  her  "  kind  precious  uncle." 

I  was  trying  to  speak  some  few  words  of  hope,  encour- 
agement, affection,  and  earnest  warning,  when  Mr.  Dodman 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  crying, 

"  We  must  not  let  you  be  carried  off  too  ! "  mercifully 
cut  short  the  farewell  between  Bessie  and  myself.  The  last 
I  saw  of  her  she  was  straining  Miss  Dodman  in  a  rapturous 
embrace,  ^o  close  and  so  long,  darling  Maggie  had  scarcely 
time  to  follow  us  ere  the  ship  was  under  weigh. 

Much  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  kissing  of  hands 
ensued ;  but,  after  all,  at  a  short  distance  one  handkerchief 
is  very  much  like  another ;  and  when  hundreds  of  kisses 
are  being  wafted,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  is  which. 

At  the  Gravesend  Station  I  happily  managed  to  escape 
from  Mr.  and  Miss  Dodman,  and,  hailing  a  hansom  when 
the  train  arrived  at  London  Bridge,  eluded  all  chance  of 
further  collision  with  them. 

As  I  walked  from  Leytonstone  Station  home — ^for, 
although  workmen  were  in  the  house,  I  had  gone  to  live  at 
Holway's  farm — ^my  thoughts  were  none  of  the  pleasantest. 
Again  and  again  I  ungratefully  recurred  to  the  old  question, 
"  What  had  Mr.  Amiott's  legacy  done  for  me  ?  " 

I  felt  more  lonely  and  less  satisfied  than  in  the  former 
time  of  hard  work  and  small  salary.  My  money  had 
enabled  me  to  do  something  for  other  people  ;  but  I 
wanted  something  for  myself. 

"  It  can't  buy  love,"  I  sadly  reflected ;  "in  my  own  case, 
not  even  the  semblance  of  love." 

Truth  is,  my  heart  felt  sore  at  thought  of  Bessie.  I  had 
done  much  for  the  girl,  and  yet,  even  in  the  moment  of 
parting,  her  tears,  her  looks,  her  caresses,  were  for  "  that 
deceitful  Maggie,"  and  not  for  me. 

No,  it  was  quite  true  what  Mr.  Granton  said,  money 
could  do  very  little.  Ingrate  that  I  was,  I  thought  it  had 
done  nothing  for  me. 

I  passed  through  the  gate,  against  the  top  bar  of  which 
Holway  had  leaned  that  March  night  when  first  I  bent  my 
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Steps  to  his  house — that  night  now  nearly  three  years  agone 
— ^walked  through  the  darkness  up  to  the  rustic  porch,  and 
was  about  to  put  my  key  in  the  lock,  when  the  door  opened 
slowly  from  withiiL 

A  light  was  burning  in  the  small  square  hall ;  but  I  could 
see  no  person,  though  I  looked  about  me  in  astonishment 

*' Guess  who  it  is!"  said  a  voice  which  thrilled  every 
nerve  in  my  body.  Behind  the  door  there  was  a  gentle 
rustling,  and  a  remembered  figure  glided  swiftly  into  the 
light 

"Adelaide!"  I  cried,  '' Adelaide rr  But  already  her 
arms  were  round  my  neck,  and  she  was  sobbing  on  my 
breast. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  next  few  minutes  passed.  When 
I  recovered  my  scattered  senses  she  was  taking  my  hat, 
helping  me  off  with  my  coat,  putting  my  umbrella  in  its 
place,  leading  me  by  the  hand  into  the  parlour,  where  near 
the  fire  lay  something  which  appeared  at  first  sight  like  a 
few  pillows  piled  one  above  another  on  the  carpet 

'^  Look  ! "  she  murmured,  in  the  dear  remembered  tones 
of  old,  of  the  blissfully  happy  days  of  poverty  and  com> 
panionship  and  struggle  and  confidence — '*  look  !  "  and, 
turning  down  the  comer  of  a  soft  fleecy  shawl,  she  showed 
me  her  sleeping  child.  ''  Poor  little  man!"  she  said,  "he 
is  so  tired ; "  and  as  she  lifted  her  dear  face  up  to  look  in 
mine,  I  saw  it  was  wet  with  tears. 

Gently,  with  a  touch  of  down,  she  replaced  the  shawl, 
and  then  stood  for  a  minute  still  and  silent,  weeping  quietly, 
but  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

'^  I  came  Xoycu^^  she  whispered  at  last,  putting  out  her 
hand,  which  I  clasped  in  both  of  mine. 

Yes,  this  was  her  home-coming !  Man  proposes.  I  had 
bought  The  Snuggery  and  decked  it  out  for  her  I  I  had  set 
it  round  with  all  the  flowers  she  loved,  and  forgotten  no 
single  thing  in  which  her  heart  delighted;  I  had  waited 
there  for  one  who  never  came ;  listened  for  footsteps  that 
never  sounded  in  my  ears;  pictured  her  rapture  at  sight  of 
the  daisy-spangled  meads,  the  meadows  a  sheet  of  golden 
buttercups— deep  yellow  contrasting  with  richest  green.  I 
had  dreamed  tViat  she  walked  with  me  beside  winding 
risers  and  rustling  teeAs  •,  \5cvaX  'w^  ^V3^^4  to  hearken  to 
the  aspens'  ceaseVess  mMttowx  \  >iJoax  \v«t  ^\i%«:s.  's5«»^5^ 
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over  the  keys  of  the  piano.;  that,  fei  the  twilight,  her'  voice 
floated  in  waves  of  melody  through  the  open  windows,  and, 
like  some  angel  visitant,  wandered  mysteriou^y  through  the 
sSence  of  the  txanquil:  summer  night  In  my  fancy,  no 
adjunct  of  simple  grace,  beauty,  refinemeht,  was  lacking  to 
greet  her.  return ;  and  behold  the  reality— Holways  house, 
almost  as  he  had  left  it ;  Hoiway's  pOot  wbrn  ftirhitiire,  and 
the  "  poverty  look  'Vnot  yet  painted  out ! 

Yet,  if  it  had  been  Panidise,  she  could  not  have  glanced 
round  the  room  with  eyes  full  of  &  quieter  content,  with  a 
low-breathed  sigh  of  deeper  thankfulness, 

"  I  bless  the  good  God  I "  she  said,  softly.  «'  Ah,  He  lias 
been  with  me  through  deep,  deep,  waters  I " 

I  knew  it  Smith  had  told  me  what  would  happen  some 
day ;  and  that  which  he  predicted  was  come  to  pass.  Bit 
by  bit,  not  in  any  regular  sequence,  not  in  the  way  of  narra- 
tion or  complaint,  I  learned  that  her  husband  had  married 
only  for  what  she  could  make^  and  that  pecuniarily  he  was 
disappointed. 

"  I  never  did  get  as  much  sis  others,**'  she  explained.  "  I 
had  a  want,  they  said/  -A  great  actress  may  manage  with 
a  not  so  extraordinary  voice ;  but  a  voice  needs  more  than 
its  own  oneself  so  they  tell  me.  Then,  as  you  know,  even 
my  voice  began  to  tail-^poor  useless  voice;  thit  coiild  not 
bear  the  trouble  its  owner  had  brought -upon  herself.  Do 
you  know,"  she  asked  after  a  longer  term  of  silence  than 
usual,  "  why  I  came  to  j^^w  ?  " 

I  raised  my  head  and  looked  at  her  as  I  said,     * 

"  I  hope  because  you  felt  'earth  hdd  for  ]rou  ho  truer 
friend" 

"Partly;  but  that  was  not  quite  all  I  did  once  have 
thought  of -returning  to  mine  old  home ;  but'  I  said  ho, 
there  i»  but  one  in  all  this  wild  desolate  world  who  will 
speak  to  me  no  hard  word  against  the  father  of  my 
child"  ^ 

"You  did  me  but' simple  justice,  Adelaide,"  I  answered 

"And  I' loved  him  so  once  y  and  though  that  is  all  gone 
and  past,  like  the  now  dead  roses  of  the  last  year's  June — 
like  the  foolish  hopes  I  hoped,  and  the  bright  dreams  I  had 
dreamt  in  those  happy,  happy  days  when  we  were  so  poor, 
you  and  I  together — ^still,  we  cannot  forget — acA  /  no^  w^ 
cannot  forget ! " 
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I  made  no  reply.  None  was  needed.  If  there  had 
been  I  could  not  have  spoken  it 

'^  I  never  meant  to  marry,"  she  went  on,  in  tones  so  soft 
and  low  that,  but  for  the  utter  stilhiess  in  which  we  sat,  I 
must  have  failed  to  catch  many  of  her  words — "  at  least, 
not  for  long,  long  years.  I  had  work  to  do,  which  I  did 
intend  to  complete ;  but  ^e  came,  and  my  silly  heart  went 
fluttering  to  him.  Ah,  me  !  It  was  hard,  too,"  she  added, 
after  a  moments  pause ;  "  for  I  did  not  marry  him  because 
he  was  rich  or  noble.  I  knew  he  had  little  money.  I  did 
not  care  for  his  title;  but  he  was  my  fate — my  love;  so 
gay,  so  handsome.  Did  you  ever — you — sec  a  man 
handsomer?" 

I  was  sitting,  shading  my  eyes  from  the  h'ght  with  my 
hand,  and  answered,  without  moving  my  position : 

"  I  never  did." 

"  And  he  agreed  to  let  me  go  on  singing  till  the  future 
of  my  dear  ones  was  assured ;  '  and  then,'  said  he,  '  I  shall 
want  you  all  to  myself,  and  we  will  go  and  live  in  some 
quiet  place  where  my  small  income  will  suffice  for  our  few 
wants.'  I  knew  a  villa  set  high  above  a  lake,  in  which  I 
thought  we  should  be  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  Ah, 
with  what  sad  tired  eyes  we  come  to  look  at  the  brightest 
pictures  hung  in  the  gallery  of  memory  1  Courtship  is  one 
thing,  and  marriage  another !  And  thus,  dear  friend,  after 
all  the  so  great  things  I  was  to  do,  the  fortune  I  was  to 
make,  I  am  come  back  to  you,  like — what  is  it  you  funnily 
say  in  England?— one  bad  shilling,  with  no  voice,  no 
money,  no  anything,  except  a  whole  peck  of  trouble." 

She  slipped  from  her  chair,  and  sank  on  her  knees  by 
my  side  as  she  finished  her  sentence,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  my  sheltering  hand  from  its  position,  and  bowing 
her  head  upon  it  I  felt  her  warm  lips  touch  my  fingers,  her 
hot  tears  dropping  slowly  one  by  one ;  and,  for  an  instant, 
though  I  tried  to  speak  and  move,  I  could  do  neither. 
Then  compelling  her  to  rise,  I  forced  myself  to  say : 

"Where,  in  trouble,  should  a  child  so  naturally  seek 
shelter  as  under  its  father's  roof.  To  whom  should  you, 
my  daughter,  coitve,  save  home  to  me  ?  " 
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That  was  the  secret  my  life  held  when  Mr.  Rodewald  came 
wanting  to  buy  The  Snuggery ;  and  I  felt  glad  to  see  him 
depart,  and  to  know  he  had  not  caught  even  a  passing 
glimpse  of  mother  and  child. 

It  was  a  long,  cold,  dreary  winter  we  had  to  pass  through, 
ere  we  emerged  into  a  late  ungenial  spring.  Down  in  the 
heart  of  the  Thames  Valley,  as  in  the  Midlands,  the  water 
had  swept  in  all  directions  over  the  low-lying  country 
bordering  the  rivers.  Smith  told  me  the  spectacle  of  the 
submerged  Surrey  and  Middlesex  shores  was  one  worth 
seeing. 

"  If  it  could  only  be  brought  into  the  Strand  and  ex- 
hibited at  a  guinea  a-head,  all  London  would  flock  to  view 
it,"  he  said.  So  one  day  I  ran  down  to  Reedbourne,  and, 
walking  over  to  Thamesford,  stood  on  the  bridge  spanning 
the  river,  from  whence  I  obtained  a  view  of  an  expanse  of 
water  which  struck  me  as  at  once  grand,  terrible,  and  deso- 
late. How  I  longed  to  take  Adelaide  to  behold  a  sight  so 
marvellous  and  so  uncommon  1  But  the  risk  was  greater 
than  it  seemed  prudent  to  run. 

At  Leytonstone  she  immediately  settled  down  into  the 
quiet  humdrum  life  of  the  farm,  as  though  the  years  of  her 
fame  and  her  success  had  never  been. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  once  pointing  to  her  child ;  "  if  it  were 
not  for  him  we  might  think  it  all  a  bad  dream." 

What  was  there  now  my  poor  home  lacked?  What 
was  there  which  could  add  to  my  comfort,  please  my  eye, 
soothe  my  heart,  that  most  womanly  woman  ever  forgot  ? 

And  yet  I  was  utterly  miserable — ^wretched  in  the  house, 
more  wretched  out  of  it — feeling,  when  I  was  with  her,  the 
position  false  and  anomalous,  and  dreading,  during  the 
time  I  spent  away,  to  hear,  on  my  return,  her  husband  had 
discovered  her  retreat,  and  that  the  publicity  and  the  reve- 
lations her  tender  nature  dreaded  would  have  to  be  faced, 
unless  she  consented  to  return  to  the  cruel  servitude,  the 
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hard  bondage,  from  which,  broken  in  health,  and  coved  in 
mind,  and  humiliated  in  spirit,  she  had  fled. 

Without  asking  his  advice  on  the  subject  which  lav  so 
near  m^  heart,  I  one  day  ventured  to  indicate  to  Smith 
somethmg  of  the  trouble  now  perplexing  me. 

He  had  changed  a  little  since  we  paced  the  Calais  sands 
together;  grown  irritable,  and  at  times  seemed  almost 
morose.  He  was  wctrkitlg  verjr  'h^rd,  faj^  too  hdrd  for  mind 
or  body  long  to  bear  the  strain  uninjured ;  but,  with,  that 
manner  which  was  new  to  hihi^^ne^,  a;  leastj  16  my 
experience — he  resented  the  rembn^t^nces  I  ventured  to 
make,  and,  generally,  when  I  expostulated,  answered  with 
some  scoffing  jest  or  bitter  retort.  He  turned  his  worst 
side  out  to  me  during  the  whole  of  the  early  part  of  that 
year;  and  now,  thoUj^h  the  primro^e^  We're  dbttihg  copse  and 
bank  and  glade  in  Epping  Potest,  though  the  elms  were 
clothing  themselves  iti  dtvinest  green,  though  high  over  the 
Lea  marshes  the  larks  were  singing  at,  the  very  gates  of 
heaven,  he  gave  no  answering  smile  to  Nature,  looking 
her  fairest  and  freshest  and  best^ — riay,  rather,  he  gazed  on 
the  feast  she  had  prepared  so  royally,  to  vv^hich  she  l)ade 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  welcome,  with  sad  eyes,  and 
a  haggard  face^  and  the  abstracted  mien  of  one  who  could 
not  care  for  beauty  or  sweetness,  because  iall  beauty  and 
all  sweetness  had  departed  from  out  his  life. 

Nevertheless,  I  khew  the  man  was  not  altfefed  at  heart ; 
that,  underneath  an  exterior  at  times  harsh  and  rugged,  he 
hid  a  great  soul ;  and  so  I  finally  opened  my  mind  to  him, 
and  said  it  was  a  difficult  position,  and  I  did  not  well  know 
exactly  what  I  ought  to  do. 

"  Do  ?  "  he  repeated.  "Why,  nothing,  to  be  sure,  except 
drift,  and  see  where  the  course  of  events  lands  you.  There 
are  times  in  Kfe  when  W6  caAnbt  in  the  least  tell  how  we 
should  act,  or  wh^e  we  should  go ;  and  it  is  then  the  wisest 
plan  to  cbmmit  out^elves  to  the'  Stream  bf  circumstances, 
and  go  with  the  current.  For  the  rest."  he  added,  with  a 
short  laugh,  "Leytonstone  is  not  Paris,  or  Mrs.  Arounheim 
the  baroness  of  that  name,  or  a  weiary  voiceless  woman  the 
beautiful  singer  Adelaide  Lemberg.  You  are  l^ack  in 
Bohemia,  my  friend*,  70M  w^  oMtsldcr  the  pale  of  Kadame 
and  the  Misses  Grundy,  m^^  x^v^  xsv^^x  ^1  ^^  v^'SAtioa 
while  it  lasts  ;   for  soouei  01  lal^t  \«i  ni^  iaA^V-^^  ^^  >s^ 
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and  then — '*    He  did  not  finish  his  sentence  in  words,  but 
ended  it  with  an  expressive  gesture. 

And  that  was  his  advice— catch  happiness  on  the  wing, 
or,  rather,  flj  throng  the  ether  with  it»  But  I  could  not 
^wholly  adopt  the  suggestion.  If  we  were  in  Bohemia,  I 
liad  lived  out  of  that  easy  pleasant  land  of  liberty,  and  felt 
Uhere  would  be  extreme  difficulty  in  dropping  once  again 
into  its  primitive  usages.  As  for  Adelaide,  I  did  not  know 
ivhat  she  was  thinking  about ;  till  one  splendid  July 
morning,  when  she  asked  me  to  walk  with  her  somewhere 
— anywhere,  "  a  long,  good  way  from  home." 

I  put  on  my  hat,  and  we  went  out  together,  through 
Leytonstone,  past  the  Green  Man,  across  to  the  gates  then 
giving  on  Wanstead  Park«  round  the  lake  with  which  the 
story  of  a  hushed-up  tragedy  is  associated,  beyond  the 
church  so  oddly  placed,  skirting  the  cottage  set  about  with 
such  rhododendron-trees  as  I  have  seen  growing  in  no  other 
place  out  on  the  great  terraces  which  were  a  grand  beauty 
of  that  house,  described  by  a  historian  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  "  one  of  the  noblest,  not  only  near  London,  but 
in  the  kingdom." 

It  was  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length  and  seventy 
in  depth,  and  when  we  walked  over  its  site  not  one  stone 
was  left  upon  another  1 

I  told  Adelaide  as  much  of  the  whispered  story  as  will 
ever  now  be  known,  while  we  made  our  way  to  a  point 
from  which  we  could  look  down  on  the  Thames,  and  see 
the  blue  hills  of  Kent  rising  on  the  opposite  shore. 
We  might  have  been  the  only  man  and  woman  in  the 
world,  so  great  was  the  solitude  around.  No  "vast 
wilderness"  ever  seemed  more  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
Had  thousands  of  miles  stretched  between  us  and  London, 
the  loneliness  of  the  scene  and  the  time  had  not  been 
greater. 

"Is  this  what  you  want,  Adelaide?"  I  asked  at  last; 
and,  she  answered, 
«  Yes." 

I  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  What  could  she  have 
brought  me  here  to  say  ?  There  was  a  light  in  her  eyes 
and  a  colour  in  her  cheeks  which  had  been  a  stranger  to 
both  for  many  a  day.  With  a  pretty  air  of  command  she 
took  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  said, . 
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"  You  must  stand  with  your  back  to  me  for  a  moment, 
and  then — " 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence;  but  then — Heavens! 
Shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?  There  came  through  the  silence  of 
that  still  summer  morning  the  wild  bird-notes  which  first 
melted  the  ice  of  my  long  lonely  life's  winter,  which  woke 
my  numbed  heart  to  love  and  sorrow,'which  thrilled  through 
me  in  the  dingy  Islington  lodging-house,  and  taught  me 
what  my  sleeping  soul  had  lost  1 

Soft  and  low  at  first ;  then  with  a  fuller,  richer  burst  of 
melody ;  then  a  trickling  rill  of  dropping  notes,  as  if  to  try 
that  each  one  was  in  perfect  accord,  not  a  false  tone  in  a 
single  flat  or  natural ;  then  a  rush  of  song,  ending  in  a 
roulade,  which  I  cannot  describe  otherwise  than  as  a 
triumphant  flourish,  an  absolute  psean  of  joy  I 

"  Aren't  you  glad  ?  "  she  said ;  "  O,  aren't  you  glad  ?  " 
and,  with  every  pulse  in  her  body  quivering  and  vibrating, 
she  caught  both  my  hands  in  hers,  and  held  them  fast. 

And  the  green  of  the  terraces  and  of  the  woods  stretch- 
ing away  in  the  distance,  the  blue  of  the  hills  and  the  silver 
thread  of  the  river,  had  not  changed  nor  altered  since  she 
began  I 

"  O,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  "  I  do  not  know ! "  for,  as  in 
a  glass  darkly,  I  beheld  much  trouble  ahead.  I  saw 
Adelaide  wanting  to  sing  in  public  ;  I  saw  an  irate  husband 
claiming  his  wife ;  I  saw  a  weak  woman  tossed  on  the  wide 
world's  billows ;  I  saw  the  cottage  where  she  had  been, 
empty ;  and  I  knew  now  what  had  ailed  me  through  the 
months  gone  by  was  too  much  happiness,  an  intensity  of 
bliss  no  man  bom  of  woman  had  a  right  to  believe  would 
last  "  Are  you  glad  ?  "  I  asked  "  Knowing  what  you 
know,  remembering  what  you  must  remember,  are  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  firmly,  "yes;  thankful  I  did  not 
think  God  would  be  so  gracious  to  me.  Since  I  found  it 
was  so,  my  life  seems  to  have  been  one  long  psalm  of 
gratitude  to  Him.  O,  my  friend,  never,  never,  never  once 
has  the  bread  of  dependence,  eaten  under  your  roof,  tasted 
bitter.  To' me  it  has  been  nwsf  sweet  \  But,  ach/  you 
would  not  that  I  should  eat  it  for  ever.  And  then  there  is 
the  most  of  all,  the  cYiM.  IX.TKOi'^t.  h^  that  for  him  I  make 
— ^for  mine  own  smaML  sotv  \X.  s\v^  \i^  >i^^v.  xv^^  \  t:axs.  Va5{ 
aside  a  iUt.     My  Utile  otie\    0,toj\y\x\^  wt^\   ^^e^\Na& 
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given  back  to  your  mother  His  great  gift  of  song,  and  that 
talent  shall  not  be  buried;  it  must  make  many,  many 
more," 

"  But,  Adelaide,"  I  urged,  "  you  seem  to  forget — " 

"Do  I?"  she  interrupted.  "O,  do  I,  dear  filend? 
Never,  never  once  !  But  now  I  feel  strong  and  well,  and 
able  to  face  what  there  may  come  to  contend  against.  I 
shall  give  him  half — what  do  you  say  ?— of  all  that  I  make 
only  ; "  and  she  stretched  out  her  right  hand.  "  He  must 
come  near  me  no  more,  never  any  more  for  ever  I" 

I  did  not  answer  her.  I  did  not  in  the  least  know  what 
to  say. 

"  There  must  be,"  she  went  on,  "  lawyers,  advocates — 
what  you  call  them  ? — ^that  can  manage  all  of  this.  You 
will  see  the  matter  put  right,  will  not  you  ?  "  And  then,  in 
her  ecstasy  at  having  got  back  her  voice,  she  thrilled  out 
one  long  loud  note,  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  heavens. 

I  cannot  tell — I  cannot  even  dimly  conjecture — where 
her  thoughts  were  travelling  as  we  retraced  our  homeward 
way ;  but  I  know  mine  seemed  launched  on  a  troubled  and 
shoreless  sea  of  difficulty,  danger,  and  doubt. 

It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  all  the  world  to 
inform  Smith  of  this  new  complication ;  so,  after  our  early 
dinner,  which  was,  indeed,  on  that  day  a  mere  mockery  of 
a  meal,  I  took  train  for  the  City,  and  walked  thence  to  New 
Inn.  Arrived  there,  I  found  all  the  windows  and  doors  of 
Mr.  Smith's  chambers  set  wide,  and  himself  clad  in  an  old 
dressing-gown,  unshorn,  half-dressed,  lying  back  in  a  ragged 
armchair,  ill  and  irritable,  a  sight  for  men  and  gods. 

"Down in  that  cursed  Thames  Valley" — truth  obliges 
me  to  accurately  report  his  words — he  said,  "  I  was  caught 
in  a  thunder-shower,  and  got  wet  to  the  skin ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  here  am  I,  who  can't  afford  to  be  out  of 
harness  for  a  day,  laid  up  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  all 
because  I  must  needs  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  a  man  whose 
affairs  were  nothing  to  me." 

"  He  had  been  very  ill,"  he  said,  "  but  was  pulling 
through.  Wouldn't  I  stay  and  talk  to  him  for  a  while  ? 
No,"  in  answer  to  a  question,  "  talking  did  not  hurt  him ; 
did  him  good.  Mr.  Moggan" — at  this  point  I  and  a 
curious-looking  person  I  found  in  the  chambers  exchanged 
bows — "had  kindly  looked  him  up.     Mr.   Moggan  was 
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helping  him  to  do  his  copy  for  the  GUuntwrm.  Perhaps  I 
did  not  know  he  was  on  the  Glowworm}  Well,  he  was. 
He  sent  in  something  now  and  then,  when  he  felt  he 
detested  the  wprld  sul&:iently  to  be  funny  about  it" 

''Which  happens  fortunately  to  be  very  often,"  put  in 
Mr.  Moggan.  i.  - 

"We  have  just  knocked  off  spme  decent  things  between 
us/'  went  on  Mr.  Smith.  ''I  c^  think,  but  I  can't  write. 
Queer,  isn't  it?  No,  Moggan,  don't  go.  Some  .other 
superlatively  good  joke  may  occur  to  me,  and  Mr.  Cheverley 
and  I  have  no  State  affairs  to  talk  oyer." 

He  was  in  one  of  his  most  curious,  restless  tempers, 
received  the  mildest  suggesti^pn  with  a  rabid  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, told  me  flatly  it  was  the  best  treatment  in  the 
world  for  a  ffeverish  cold  to  sft  in  a  thorou^  draught,  with 
his  shirt-coUar  unbuttoned  and  chest  exposed  j  and  though 
at  times  actual  physical  weakness  compelled  him  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  he  rattled  on  again  after  a 
moment's  pause,  saying  all  manner  of  ridiculous  Uiings, 
rapidly  weaving  garlands  of  strange  thoughts  and  wild 
fancies,  and  then  pulling  them  to  pieces,  blowing  up  mental 
soap  bubbles,  and  laughing  to  see  them  burst,  talking 
merely  pour  parler^,  making  i^ie  feel ;  sick,  and  sad,  and 
sorry. 

.  'These^  I  found  subsequently^,  were  the  wild  reckless 
moods  which  induced  Rodewaldto  believe  he  W2i$  given  to 
periodical  fits  of  drunkenness ;  and  indeed,  as  I  sat  and  lis- 
tened, I  could  not  myself  help  wondering  whether  the  poor 
fellow  was  perfectly  sober. .  Something  in  my  face  perhaps 
told  him  the  thoughts  which  were  passing  through  my  mind, 
for  he  said,  suddenly, 

"You  look  as.  though  you  thought  I  had  got  the  bit 
between  my  teethe  and  bolted  for  the  nearest  madhouse. 
You  don't  like  it?  Well,  let  us  change  the  play:  what 
shall  we  talk  about?  ^  Politics  or  parsons,  love  or  law, 
choose  your  subject,  and  I'll  discourse  you  sweetly.  Mog- 
gan shall  take  down  the  conversation  in  shorthand ;  perhaps 
I  might  be  able  to  get  something  a  column  for  it.  But 
hark]  Here  comes  one  with  no  uncertain  or  hesitating 
tread.  Is  it  a  peisotv  fox  me?  Yes;  and  I  knpNv  who 
that  person  is,  too,    liiaw^  ^oxix A^n^  \?xrs  €i&SNR.t  of,  you, 

renu9nber!^ 
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And  next  instant,  aibec  one  sounding  knock,  «nd  waiting 
for  no  answer  to  his  summons,  Mr.  Rodewald,  walking 
straight  across  the  antezopnv  appeared  ia  the  open  door- 
vray. 

'*  Good-day,"  be  s^d,  nodding  to  .  Smith.  Ah,  Mr. 
Cheverley,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  I  hope,"  he  went 
on,  turning  again  to  Smith,^^  judging  from  the  sound  of 
laughter  as  I  came  up  the  stairs,  I  may  conclude  you  are 
better." 

''I  am  better,  thank  you,"  answered  Mr.  Smith,  with  a 
^eat  and,  when  contrasted  with  his  late  demeanour,  almost 
appalling  gravity. 

**  Well  enough  to  do  that  little  piece  of  work  I  wrote  to 
you  about  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith. shook  his  head  "I  can't  undertake  it,"  he 
said. 

"  Can't,  or  won't,  which,  eh  ?  " 
"  Both.     I  can't  and  won't" 

''I'd  make  it  well  worth  your  while.  I  have  obliged  you 
over  and  over  again,  and  I  think,  you  might,  by  way  of  a 
change,  oblige  me.  Why«  the  whole  thing  wouldn't  take 
you  a  couple  of  hours." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  try;  once  for  all,  it  is  of  no  use  pressing 
me.  I  wouldn't  write  what  you  want  if  you  offered  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  line." 

''  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  other  gentleman  of 
your  profession  more  amenable  to  reason  ?  " 
"I  cannot" 

But  for  the  urgent  manner  in  which  Mr.  Smith  had  asked 
us  to  remain,  I  should  certainly  have  taken  my  departure 
ere  the  conversation  reached  this  point ;  but  the  tone  in 
which  the  request  had  been  made,  as  well  as  a  repressed 
anger  in  Mr.  Rodewald's.  face,,  prevented  my  moving.  Mr. 
Moggan,  however,  did  not  seem  comfortable  or  (Usposed 
to  remain,  for,  rising,  he  slipped  quietly  away,  just  saying 
as  he  went,    . 

''  I'll  look  round  again  this  evening,  Smith." 
But  neither  Mn  Smi^h  nor  Mr.  Rodewald  seemed  to 
take  much  notice  of  his  exit. 

"  I  thought  I  had  better  :come  round  and  ,speak  to  you 
about  the  matter,"  proceeded  Mr.  Rodewald  "You 
altogether  misapprehend  what  I  want ;  I  feel  sure  of  that 
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I  need  scarcely  say  I  do  not  wish  a  word  written  to  which 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops  could  take  exception.  You 
know,  or  at  all  events  you  ought  to  know,  I  am  far  more 
particular  than  you  where  such  subjects  are  concerned 
The  way  you  often  speak  on  sacred  topics  pains  me — I  can 
use  no  other  word — and  you  may  therefore  feel  very  certain 
I  should  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  ask  you  to  write  any- 
thing even  bordering  on  irreverence  or  profanity." 

"  As  I  do  not  mean  to  write  at  all  we  need  not  pursue 
the  question  further." 

"  You  really,  then,  refuse  to  do  me  a  great  favour,  which 
would  cost  you  very  little  toil,  and  for  which  I  am  willing  to 
pay  handsomely  ?  " 

"  I  refuse  to  sell  my  pen  to  serve  the  purpose  you  have 
in  your  mind,  whatever  it  may  be,"  answered  Mr.  Smith, 
looking  straight  at  the  other  man.  *'  Very  sure  am  I  it  is 
neither  to  honour  God  nor  serve  one  of  His  creatures  you 
invoked  the  aid  of  what  you  are  good  enough  to  call  '  my 
literary  talent  and  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.' 
Do  not  let  us  pursue  the  subject  further,  Rodewald ;  I 
might  chance  to  say  that  which  had  better  be  left  unsaid, 
and  you  to  hear  things  you  would  feel  vexed  afterwards  to 
remember." 

Mr.  Rodewald  drew  a  long  breath ;  then  he  said,  "Am 
I  to  understand  you  distinctly  decline  to  repay  a  very  small 
part  of  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  you  owe  me?  " 

"  I  distinctly  decline  to  do  the  thing  you  ask." 

"  Though  I  assure  you,  on  my  word  of  honour,  I  wish 
you  to  write  nothing,  the  tendency  of  which  is  not  most 
true  and  excellent  ?  " 

"  Let  a  single  word  serve  for  all — No  !  " 

Mr.  Rodewald  walked  to  the  door ;  where  he  turned, 
and,  standing  as  if  framed  in  the  opening,  said  slowly, 

"  You  might  have  found  it  to  your  advantage  to  comply 
with  my  request  If  you  find  cause  for  repentance  here- 
after don't  blame  me ;  "  then,  without  taking  formal  leave 
of  either  of  us,  he  walked  across  the  anteroom,  out  on  to 
the  broad  landing,  and  went  slowly  and  deliberately  down- 
stairs. 

It  was  not  tvl\  lYie  ^OMivd  of  his  footsteps  died  quite  away 
that  either  of  us  spoke  •,  xhen  ^twiCci  ^^^ 

*'  Shut  the  outer  dooi^  Vv\\.  ^ou"^  '* 
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"  What  did  he  want  you  to  do  ?  "  I  asked,  after  obeying 
this  direction. 

"  Write  two  sermons  for  him." 

*^  Sermons  1 "  I  repeated,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  the  devil  quoting  Scripture,  and  Rodewald  willing 
to  pay  for  a  sound  discourse,  seem  to  me  about  on  a  par." 

"  What  can  he  want  two  sermons  for  ?  " 

<<  No  good,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  I  am  glad  Mog- 
gan  went  when  he  did,  or  Rodewald  might  have  pressed 
him  into  the  service." 

"  May  1  ask  who  Mr.  Moggan  is  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  very  honest,  respectable,  good-natured,  indus- 
trious little  fellow,  but,  for  all  that,  utterly  destitute  of 
literary  morality.  He  is  a  mercenary  willing  to  fight  on  any 
side— a  barrister — ^perfectly  indifferent  for  whom  he  holds  a 
brief.  He  attends  some  place  of  worship  regularly,  I  be- 
lieve, but  yet  would  have  no  objection  to  turn  out  an  article 
proving  everything  came  by  chance,  and  that  there  is  no 
God  but  matter.  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
his  being  a  faithful  and  devoted  husband  to  a  lady  who 
exactly  answers  to  Byron's  celebrated  lines  on  Queen 
Charlotte ;  yet  he  would  not  hesitate  to  write  a  paper  ad- 
vocating free-love,  or  leasehold  marriages,  or  a  plurality  of 
wives,  or  anything,  any  one  might  be  disposed  to  pay 
for." 

"O,  Smith,"  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily,  "how  glad  I 
should  be  to  see  you  dissociated  from  all  these  people,  and 
giving  fair  play  to  the  genius  you  possess  ! " 

I  struck  him  suddenly,  I  suppose,  in  some  sensitive  part, 
for  he  paused  a  moment  before  replying  "  A  lost  life,  my 
friend.  Spilt  milk  there  is  no  use  crying  over — ^and  so,  as 
I  was  saying,"  he  went  on  hurriedly,  evidently  not  wishing 
to  give  me  the  chance  of  pursuing  the  subject,  "  I  am  glad 
Moggan  went  when  he  did." 

Having  just  seen  from  the  window  that  estimable  literary 
character  and  Mr.  Rodewald  saunter  across  the  open  space 
in  New  Inn,  talking  earnestly  as  they  went,  I  made  no 
comment  on  this  last  remark.  In  Smith's  reckless  and 
excited  state  no  good  could  come  of  increasing  his  mental 
irritation.  But  before  I  left  there  was  one  question  I  did 
put  to  him ; 

"  Can  Rodewald  injure  you  in  any  way  ?     The  expres- 
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sion  of  his  face  was  not  pleasant  as  he  stood  in  '  the  doo^ 
way." 

''  He  may  give  a  little  trouble  about  money,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  he  has  no  other  pull  over  me." 

As  I  knew  proffering  Mr.  John  Smith  pecuniary  assistance 
to  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  words,  I  left  that  gentleman 
some  half  hour  later  a  great  deal  calmer  in  mind,  and  more 
composed  in  manner,  feeling  myself  much  comforted  by 
the  assurance  he  gave  me  that  Rodewald's  visit  had  been 
as  good  as  a  tonic  to  him,  and  that  he  thought  he  would 
have  a  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

REEDBOURNB  IS  AStONlSHED. 

More  than  a  fortnight  later  I  was  surprised,  one  Saturday 
morning  while  still  at.  breakfast,  by  a  very  early  visit  from 
Mr.  Smith. 

"  I  thought  I  should  catch  you,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the 
cup  of  tea  I  poured  out  for  him.  '*  Where's,  qur  refiigee, 
though?"  he  asked,  looking  round  the  room  whei:e 
Adelaide  was  not  . 

"  I  have  induced  her  to  go  to  a  little  out^f-the-way  .sea* 
side  place  in  Essex,  and  take  the  child.  He  has  been  some- 
thing ailing  lately.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  her ;  but, 
first,  tell  me  what  has  piociiced  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  at  this  oinwonted  hour  ?  "       , 

I  thought  at  last  he  might  have  come  about  money, 
and  that  I  would  break  the  ice  for  him  without  needless 
delay. 

"  O,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that,  after  all,  my  gratulations 
about  Moggan  being  kept  out  of  the  way  of  temptation 
were  premature.  Rodewald  got  hold  of  him,  or  rather  he 
got  hold  of  Rodewald ;  they  arranged  terms.  Moggan  has 
written  the  sermons,  and  they  are  to  be  preached  at  Reed- 
bourne  to-monow.  TVve  \v\xV^  be^^ar  is  as  proud  of  them 
as  he  might  beif  heYiadcom^\^\.^^^^Ti«^^^\^'MvOtKelfo. 
Actually  he  brought  tYieta  lound  \.o  iscj  ^\3Ml^^as^.  txNsigpx^^sA 
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Wanted  to  read  them  aloud ;  but,  I  need  scarcely  add,  I 
could  not  stand  that 

"'Sound  doctrine  T  he  said  (I  only  wish  you  could 
have  heard  the  felloW.)  *  Good  moral  religious  stuff.  I 
did  not  think  I  should  be  able  to  do  what  I  have  done. 
Mr.  Rodewald  is  delighted — ^handed  over  the  money 
instantly.  All  I  am  afraid  of  is  they'll  be  spoiled  in  the 
delivery.  I  only  wish  with  ail  my  heart  and  soul  I  could 
preach  them  myself.* " 

"And  who  is  going  to  preach  them  ?  "  I  asked  Smith, 
as  he  paused  in  his  account  of  Mr.  Moggan's  ^elf-laudation. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  wish  to-know^  but  what  he  could 
not  tell  me.  He  is  to  take  a  verbatim  report ;  and  I  want 
you,  Cheverley,  if  you  do  not  object,  to  tun  down  to 
Reedboume  and  find  out  what  ingoing  oil  I  have  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  be  present  myself,  but  I  really  do  feel  an 
amount  of  curiosity  on  the  subject  quite  foreign  to  my 
nature."  ^  i 

My  first  impulse  was  to  refuse. 

"Wouldn't  it  look,"  I  urged,  "as  though  I,  too,  were 
joined  in  the  conspiracy  ?  " 

"  Whosoever  may  be  going  to  preach  the  sermons  knows 
pretty  well  why  he  is  going  to  preach  them,  and  at  what 
instance.  I  have  been  wondering  all  night  if  Rodewald 
has  managed  to  get  some  acquaintance-  of  his  own  to  take 
the  duty ;  but  conjecture  is  vain.  Moggan  says  there  is 
not  a  vice,  or  weakness,  or  folly  of  the  rich  laity  and 
popular  clergy  he  has  failed  to  take  notice  of ;  so  I  con- 
clude, Rodewald,  having  at  length  got  a  chance  of  paying 
off  a  long  list  of  outstanding  iscores  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  intends  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  he  can.  From 
what  I  can  glean,  he  instructed  Moggan  to  imply  there  was 
only  one  righteous  rich  man  left  in  or  about  Reedboume, 
and  that,  if  next  year  the  floods  rose  and  swept  away  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  except  Rodewald  and  a  few 
humbler  folk  he  might*  feel  inclined  to  bid  to  The  Snuggery, 
no  great  loss  would  ensue  to  the  community  at  lai^." 

"  What  a  strange  notion  altogether ! " 

"  Isn't  it  ?  For  once  Lazarus  is  going  to  have  a  good 
word  said  for  him  in  Reedboume  Church ;  his  sores  are 
going  to  be  artbtically  displayed  ;  the  crumbs  from  Dives' 
table  are  to  be  held  up  to  scom  and  ridicule;  the  very 
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dogs — Dives'  dogs — are  to  come  in  for  share  of  the 
condemnation.  And  the  great  beauty  of  it  is  that,  I  sup- 
pose, there  never  lived  a  man  who  felt  a  greater  hatred  and 
contempt  for  Lazarus  than  our  friend  Rodewald." 

"  Well,"  I  said  at  last,  "  I  do  not  much  care  for  gomg ; 
but  still,  like  you,  I  do  feel  a  curiosity  about  the  matter, 
and  so  I  will  run  down  to-morrow  to  Reedboume  in  time 
for  morning  service." 

A  Sabbath  peace  was  all  around  as  I  strolled  out  of  the 
little  station,  surrounded  by  pine  woods,  and  made  my 
way  across  the  common. 

When  first  I  saw  Reedboume  my  eyes  had  not  looked 
on  anything  especially  grand  or  great  or  celebrated  in  the 
way  of  terrestrial  beauty;  but  now,  though  the  case  chanced 
to  be  far  different,  as  I  paused  and  looked  adown  the 
sweep  of  country  softly  sloping  to  the  still  unseen  Thames, 
I  could  but  acknowledge  my  later  judgment  confirmed 
the  truth  of  my  earlier  fancy,  and  that  man  need  never 
desire  to  behold  anything  softer,  fairer,  lovelier  than  Reed- 
boume as  it  lay  in  the  calm  stillness  of  that  summer's 
morning,  with  its  dark  woods,  its  emerald  meadows,  its 
gently  meandering  streams,  its  wealth  of  flowers,  its  gray 
church  tower,  its  distant  line  of  blue  hills — ^all  glinting  and 
changing  and  melting  and  blending  into  one  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  tenderly  home-like  landscape. 

Yes,  again  I  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  daisy  and 
buttercup  country,  and,  though  I  saw  no  daisies,  and  the 
buttercups  had  long  been  stacked  with  the  meadow  hay, 
still  the  charm  of  the  fields  where  they  grew  stole  over  me 
once  more.  There  were  roses,  too,  in  quantity,  for  that  is 
a  land  where  roses  seem  to  bud  and  bloom  well-nigh  the 
whole  year  round.  An  exquisite  spot,  tmly.  Why  had  I 
ever  suffered  myself  to  be  disenchanted  with  it  ?  why  could 
I  not  even  then  entertain  the  idea  of  returning  to  live 
there  ?  why  had  I  long  previously -decided  Holway's  Farm 
was  the  "  most  suitable  "  for  a  person  like  myself?  Pooh  ! 
Did  I  not  perfectly  comprehend  the  reason  why  I  preferred 
to  remain  near  London  ? 

It  still  wanted  ten  minutes  to  eleven  as  I  passed  through 
the  gate  and  entered  the  churchyard.     Looking  around,  and 
recalling,  as  I  did  so,  m^  tei\.  *\m'^x^"siv5iw&  ^^  the  place, 
impressions  so  utteAy  wioti^om&  ^  x^\i^^^^^  ^'twS>5NR.\^^ 
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^nousy  I  beheld  Moggan,  like  another  Hervey,  meditating 
sunong  the  tombs. 

When  he  spied  me  he  came  forward  and  shook  hands,  as 
though  we  haid  known  each  other  for  years. 

**  Pretty  place — ^pretty  neighbourhood,"  he  said,  in  true 
Cockney  patronage  of  Nature.  Modem  man  seems, 
indeed,  to  entertain  the  belief  that  God  Almighty,  having 
^rell-nigh  exhausted  His  powers  in  making  London  and 
cthsr  large  cities,  invented  Nature  as  a  sort  of  after-thought 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dwellers  in  great  towns.  Moggan 
looked  on  Reedboume  exactly  as  a  sort  of  poorer  Hampton 
Court  or  Rosherville  Gardens ;  as  he  expressed  it,  '*  a  good 
sort  of  place  for  a  man  to  come  out  for  a  blow." 

"WeU,  Mr.  Cheverley,"  he  went  on,  "and  if  I  may 
inquire,  what  has  brought  you  down  into  these  wilds  ?  " 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  beat  about  the  bush,  so  I  told 
the  gentleman  I  would  much  rather  not  have  met,  I  had 
come  down  to  hear  the  sermon,  of  which,  I  understood,  he 
felt  so  justly  proud. 

"Have  you  really,  now ! "  he  said.  "Well,  I  am  glad, 
for  I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  I  feel  I  have  turned 
out  a  vexy  decent  bit  of  copy.  I  never  did  do  anything 
of  the  sort  before ;  but  if  I  could  get  hold  of  any  dignitary 
of  the  Church  willing  to  pay  up  as  handsomely  as  Mr. 
Rodewald,  I'd  go  in  for  divinity  altogether.  It  is  a  queer 
start,  though,  isn't  it  ?  " 

It  was  so  queer  that,  aware  no  form  of  words  could  ex- 
press my  opinion  of  its  exceeding  strangeness,  I  maintained 
silence  on  the  subject 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  after  service  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Moggan,  as  I  was  turning  to  enter  the  church, 
where  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  occupy  the  same  pew 
with  him. 

"  I  mean  to  take  the  first  train  to  Waterloo." 
"  Don't  do  that,"  he  entreated  "  To  begin  with,  there 
b  no  train  till  after  three ;  and  I  have  ordered  a  bit  of 
dinner  to  be  ready  at  the  Reedboume  Arms  at  twa  Come 
and  take  share  of  what  may  be  going,  and  wait  and  hear  the 
second  sermon.    It  is  even  better  than  the  first" 

"  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,"  I  thought  "  Why 
should  I  not  go  to  the  Reedboume  Arms  and  dine  with 
this  individual,  the  like  of  whom  I  had  never  met  before  ?" 
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Having  come  so  far,  I  felt  it  would  be  agreeable  to  see  the 
whole  affair  out. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  Mr.  Rodewald's,  then  ?  "  I  asked 

"  No,  wasn't  asked.  Say  you'll  come,  and  then  you  can 
tell  Smith  how  things  went  off." 

"  Well,  I  will  come,  thank  you,"  I  said. 

Truly  the  downward  descent  is  painfully  easy  1  Fancy 
me — ^me,  Reuben  Cheverley,  interesting  myself  in  the 
doings  of  Mr.Rodewald,  and  consenting  to  take  "pot-luck  " 
with  the  venal  Mr.  Moggan  I 

With  a  quite  fresh  feeling  of  sin  and  guilt  upon  me,  I 
walked  into  the  sacred  edifice,  and,  signifying  to  the  verger, 
who  would  have  put  me  into  a  prominent  position,  my 
modest  desire  for  a  more  retired  comer,  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  permit  me  to  select  a  seat  amongst  the  few  poor 
persons  who  ever  went  to  Reedboume  Church.  They 
only  did  so,  I  had  been  given  to  understand  to  please  the 
Rector,  and  get  whatever  might  be  going  in  the  way  of 
charity ! 

De  Field,  in  my  time,  used  to  sing  in  the  choir ;  but  he 
had  apparently  abandoned  his  musical  efforts,  for  he  now 
sat,  not  in  the  chancel,  but  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the 
reading-desk  with  Mrs.  De  Field  and  some  of  his  family. 
He  was  much  stouter  than  in  the  days  when  I  used  to 
know  something  of  him  at  the  "  Home  and  Foreign,"  and 
looked  more  bloated,  braggart,  and  offensive  than  ever. 
Smith  told  me  he  had  given  largely  to  the  church ;  and,  in 
good  truth,  the  sums  Reedbourne  Church  managed  to 
secure  and  swallow  up  could  not  be  considered  as  other 
than  remarkable.  A  cathedral  well-nigh  might  have  been 
built  for  the  money  spent  in  beautifying  Mr.  Rivers*  hobby. 

The  church  soon  tilled  ;  the  rank  and  wealth  and  youth 
and  beauty  of  Reedbourne  surged  in  waves  of  silk  and  lace 
and  broadcloth  and  fine  linen  up  the  aisles.  The  latest 
fashions  prevailed.  Scent-bottles  and  prayer-books  lay  side 
by  side  on  the  narrow  ledges  inside  the  pews ;  fans  were 
brought  immediately  into  requisition — all  was  just  as  I 
remembered  it  of  old.  Save  that  the  ladies*  bonnets  were 
of  a  different  shape,  and  their  dresses  cut  from  a  more 
recent  pattern,  1  saw  nothing  changed: 

The  service  proceeded  ^  ol  ^o\^,     kxv  old  clergyman, 
with  gray  hair  and  avjeaVL  \ovc^,  x^^d  ^^  ^T^j^'^Ts.^'Mxd^a. 
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good  deal  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Do  Field  read  the  lessons  ; 
then,  while  the  customary  hymn  before  the  sermon  was 
being  sung  Mr.  Grey — Mr.  Grey  and  none  other — ascended 
the  low  pulpit  and  sank  down  on  his  knees. 

Could  this  have  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Rodewald; 
From  my  corner  I  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face.  I 
saw  him  smile — ^yes,  certainly  he  smiled. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  congregation  while  Mr. 
Grey  uttered  the  little  formula  in  vogue  at  Reedbourne 
Church  ;  then  ensued  a  strange  sort  of  rustle,  as  if  every 
person  in  the  building  was  craning  forward  to  look  at  the 
curate. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  I  also  craned  forward  myself  to 
get  a  more  uninterrupted  view  of  the  preacher,  and  saw  he 
opened  his  sermon  with  trembling  hands,  and  that  the  man 
was  white  to  his  lips. 

Really  the  element  of  tragedy  seemed  to  have  walked  up 
into  the  pulpit. 

"  For  John  had  said  unto  Herod,  *  It  is  not  lawful  for 
thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife.* " 

This  was  the  text,  and,  having  given  it  out,  Mr  Grey's 
nervousness  seemed,  to  some  extent,  to  vanish ;  for  he  read 
the  sermon  straight  on  in  a  dull  sort  of  monotone,  some- 
thing like  a  schoolboy  repeating  a  lesson,  or  that  in  which  a 
lad  drone's  out  exalted  sentiments  and  pathetic  passages  in 
a  printer's  office. 

Rarely  indeed  had  it  fallen  to  my  lot  to  listen  to  a  much 
more  telling  discourse — never,  I  can  truly  say,  to  hear  one 
worse  delivered.  On  and  on  Mr.  Grey  went  in  an  even, 
passionless  voice,  uttering  the  most  scathing  denunciations 
against  sin  in  high  places  with  a  calm  indifference  which 
certainly  struck  me  as  extraordinary.  Yet  twice  after  the 
cannonade  of  hard  words  and  scathing  irony  had  been 
more  than  usually  heavy  he  paused,  and  passed  his  hand- 
kerchief over  his  forehead.  As  the  sermon  proceeded  a 
dim  notion  of  the  state  of  the  case  began  to  dawn  on  me. 
Rodewald  had  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  man  to 
induce  him  to  preach  words  which  were  none  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  the  text  had  a  particular  reference  to  some 
person  in  the  congregation.  Who  could  it  be  ?  With  quite 
a  freshly-awakened  interest  I  glanced  over  the  sea  of 
upturned  faces ;  but  faces  in  society  tell  no  tales^  and  ^.t 
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Reedboume  Church  a  very  select  society  indeed  con- 
gregated each  Sunday  to  idly  repeat  some  very  solemn 
truths  concerning  sin  and  sinners,  to  look  askance  with 
Christian  scorn  or  envy  at  its  neighbour's  clothes,  and 
survey  its  own  with  Christian  complacency. 

Some  of  the  allusions  I  found  no  difficulty  in  following; 
they  had  been  common  talk  and  property  even  in  my 
knowledge ;  but  a  scandal  lives  long  in  a  small  community 
more  especially  when  there  chance  to  be  a  few  kindly 
disposed  people  ready  to  keep  it  alive. 

"If  you  look  into  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  "you  will 
see  men  as  much  distinguished  by  their  vices  as  by  the 
features  of  their  face.  Few  men  have  many  reigning  vices 
at  once;  covetousness,  well  planted  in  the  mind,  will 
starve  out  all  other  passions ;  it  will  hardly  suffer  any  other 
vice  to  live  by  it.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  luxury 
and  intemperance,  and  of  lewdness  and  ambition.  Where 
any  of  them  flourish  they  take  up  the  whole  man.  Other 
vices  are  admitted  only  accidentally,  and  at  spare  hours,  or 
as  they  may  be  subservient  to  the  main  inclination. 
The  covetous  man  condemns  all  other  vices,  and  perversely 
defends  his  own ;  the  voluptuous  man  abhors  covetousness, 
deceit,  and  fraud,  whilst  he  looks  on  his  own  pleasures  as 
innocent  and  harmless,  and  yet  thinks  himself  under  no 
great  condemnation  for  seducing  the  widow's  daughter, 
which  is  her  richest  treasiu*e ;  the  ambitious  man  equally 
unjustly  condemns  both,  and  yet  sees  no  reason  to  be 
displeased  with  himself  for  all  the  wild  havoc  which  his 
ambition  makes  in  the  world ; "  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  sin,  emphasised  at  intervals  with 
circumstances  and  events  of  local  occurrence  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  as  well  as  references  to  the  annexation  of 
Naboth's  vineyard,  the  greed  of  Gehazi,  the  punishment 
Samson  brought  on  himself,  the  worldliness  of  Balaam, 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees. 

But  though  the  flames  of  the  discourse  played  around  all 
these  various  subjects,  it  was  in  that  matter  of  the  brother's 
wife  the  heat  of  the  fire  evidently  lay.  Never  before, 
surely,  was  such  a  character  depicted  as  that  of  the  modem 
Herod.  Men  possts^ed  of  some  special  sin  were,  as  Mr. 
Grey  assured  us,  usuaXV^  it^^  ol  >iJcio^^  o'^tx  nSk^^  he  con- 
demned in  lus  fcYLoYTS-,  \>\iX  >l\i^  ^^t^oxi^\va>Qa.\  \a!«»fc\ 
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unlawfully  was  the  exception,  if  we  were  to  believe  the 
preacher,  to  this  rule.  There  was  no  wickedness  of  which 
he  might  not  be  regarded  as  capable.  He  had  made  long 
prayers,  he  had  robbed  the  widow,  he  had  cheated  the 
orphan,  he  had  made  religion  a  cloak  for  sin.  Finally,  as 
though  the  poor  wretch  had  not  been  sufficiently  scouiged, 
St  Paul  was  pressed  into  the  service. 

"  What  will  ye  ?  Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod  ?  .  .  . 
For  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have 
judged  already,  as  though  I  were  present,  concerning  him 
that  hath  so  done  this  deed  ....  Know  you  not  that  a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ?  Purge  out,  there- 
fore the  old  leaven." 

And  so,  after  a  few  recommendations  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  such  a  criminal,  that  reminded  me,  in  their 
terse  comprehensiveness,  of  the  ban  pronounced  against 
the  unfortunate  jackdaw  of  Rheims,  the  sermon  ended ; 
the  blessing,  which,  indeed,  seemed  a  good  deal  out  of 
place,  was  pronounced ;  and  the  amazed  congregation  were 
free  to  depart 

For  myself,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  possible  of 
leaving  the  church  by  a  convenient  side-door,  and,  choosing 
a  field-path  which  led  away  from  the  village,  strolled  in 
quite  an  opposite  direction  from  The  Snuggery,  till  the 
hour  came  to  join  Mr.  Moggan  at  the  Reedboume  Arms. 

When  he  appeared,  which  was  not  for  a  long  time  after 
that  appointed,  that  gentleman  proved  not  to  be  in  the 
best  of  tempers.  Mr.  Rodewald,  seizing  upon  him  on  the 
way  to  the  lych-gate,  had  characterised  the  sermon  as 
wanting  in  point,  and  stated  that  it  fell  "  flat— ^juite  flat ; " 
whereupon  Mr.  Moggan  said  many  things  disparaging  to 
Mr.  Grey's  powers  of  oratory,  and  remarked  that  Mr. 
Rodewald  ought  to  have  bargained  for  his  own  man  to 
deliver  the  discourse  as  well  as  to  write  it 

"  After  this,"  finished  Mr.  Moggan,  "he  went  down  to  the 
curate's,  where,  I  believe,  he  held  forth  to  that  unfortunate 
individual  in  anything  but  a  complimentary  style." 

"  Held  forth  to  Mr.  Grey ! "  I  repeated  in  surprise. 

'*  So  I  hear.  Grey's  servant  is  cousin  to  the  landlord's 
wife  here;  and  when  she  came  for  the  dinner  beer,  she 
said  '  the  furriner '  had  been  '  going  on  shameful'  It  seems 
there   is   an    execution    in    the    house,    and   Rodewald 
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promised  to  pay  the  man  out  if  Grey  would  preach  two 
sermons.  Grey  refused  for  a  long  time ;  but  his  wife  over* 
persuaded  him,  and  now  he  does  not  want  to  deliver  the 
second  discourse. 

<<«Just  as  you  please,'  answered  Rodewald;  'but  you 
might  as  well  get  rid  of  the  bailifT,  for  you  have  already 
made  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  you  and  De  Field' 

*'  *  \Vhat  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Mr.  Grey. 

^  *  You  had  better  ask  him  how  his  brothel's  wife  iS| 
that's  all,'  said  Rodewald" 

«  Good  Heavens ! "  I  exclaimed     "  Good  Heavens  I " 

**  When  he  went  there  after  the  man  was  left  in  pos- 
session, and  shown  the  warrant,  Mr.  Grey  began  lamenting 
that  it  was  signed  by  Sir  Burke  Robinson. 

"* Never  mind,'  said  Rodewald,  cheerfully;  ^perhaps 
Sir  Burke  Robinson  may  have  an  execution  in  his  own 
house  one  of  these  days.' 

'*  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  said  I  would  take  the  sermon 
down  in  shorthand  again  this  evening.  I  begin  to  feel  as 
if  I  should  like  to  be  out  of  the  matter." 

But  after  partaking  of  a  much  better  dinner  than,  I 
candidly  own,  the  appearance  of  the  Reedboume  Aiins 
and  my  own  knowledge  of  the  locality  led  me  to  expect, 
Mr.  Moggan's  views  of  the  position  became  less  gloomy. 
''  At  any  rate,"  he  said,  "  no  one  can  blame  me  /  I  know 
nothing  of  De  Field  or  De  Anybody."  And  then  he  waxed 
facetious,  and  told  me  several  of  his  experiences,  many  of 
which  were,  no  doubt,  instructive,  and  most  of  which  were 
amusing. 

Time  passed  in  his  company  quickly  enough,  till  at  last, 
when,  despite  a  faint  remonstrance  on  his  part,  I  had 
settled  the  bill,  I  remarked  I  would  bid  him  good-evening, 
and  take  a  stroll  before  proceeding  to  church. 

As  he  wanted,  I  knew,  to  have  a  little  more  whiskey 
"  cold  without,"  which,  he  assured  me,  was  the  beverage  he 
found  he  could  work  upon  best  and  longest,  I  was  permitted 
to  depart  alone ;  but  just  as  I  ended  my  pleasant  di/cur, 
and  reentered  the  main  road  through  the  village,  from  a 
iield-path  winding  among  meadows  that  sloped  gently  to 
the  Reed,  I  beheld  him  commg  along  at  full  speed,  swing- 
ing his  hat  in  one  hand  and  mopping  his  forehead  with  the 
other. 
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It  was  of  no  use  trying  further  to  elude  his  companion- 
ship ;  and  so,  after  he  joined  me,  we  walked  soberly  on 
together  towards  the  church,  preceded  by  a  party  of  some 
half-dozen  persons,  in  the  midst  of  whom  I  recognised  De 
Field 

He  was,  as  usual,  talking  loudly  and  arrogantly ;  and  we 
were  so  near  I  could  hear  every  word  he  spoke. 

The  sermon  had  evidently  been  under  discussion. 

"  A  fine  discourse  1 "  declared  Mr.  De  Field  "  Tell  you 
what,  now — candidly,  I  did  not  think  Grey  had  it  in  him ; 
did  you,  Beverton?" 

What  answer  Beverton  might  have  made,  on  this  earth 
will  never  now  be  known ;  for  just  as  he  turned  to  reply,  a 
voice,  as  if  from  heaven,  inquired,  "  How's  your  brother's 
wifeDeffiddl'' 

At  this  question,  put  with  the  extremest  solicitude,  De 
Field  started  and  looked  round — so  did  we  all,  indeed,  for 
that  matter;  but  there  was  not  a  human  being  within 
speaking  distance,  save  his  own  party,  myself,  and  Mr. 
Moggan,  and,  quite  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  namby- 
pamby  youth,  who  wore  spectacles,  and  sang  in  the  choir, 
and  wore  no  whiskers  or  hair  of  any  sort  on  his  face — 
indeed,  owned  none  to  wear — and  had  walked  about  Reed- 
bourne  for  years  past  with  his  mouth  open,  looking  as  if  he 
were  a  perfect  simpleton. 

If  Mr.  De  Field  said  anything  after  this,  we  did  not  hear 
it.  Even  Mr.  Moggan  was  stricken  into  momentary 
silence,  nudging  me,  however,  with  his  elbow,  and  raising 
his  eyebrows  in  a  manner  expressive  of  the  greatest  dismay. 
As  we  neared  the  church,  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  I'll  lose 
no  time  in  getting  to  the  station  once  the  sermon  is  over ; 
there's  a  train  I  can  catch." 

I  only  nodded  in  reply.  It  had  occurred  to  me  also  that 
I  would  get  out  of  the  daisy  and  buttercup  country  as  soon 
after  the  service  as  possible. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  and  I  may  add  admiration, 
Mr.  De  Field  again  read  the  lessons.  If  there  was  a  word 
of  truth  in  the  accusation  launched  against  him,  he  must 
indeed  have  been  possessed  of  a  scarcely  human  courage 
to  stand  up  among  that  congregation  and  read  those  useful 
moral  lessons  out  of  Holy  Writ.  Like  one  dazed,  I  lis- 
tened to  Mr.  Grey,  who,  having  apparently  settled  matt^i^ 
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with  his  own  conscience,  delivered  Mr.  Moggan's  second 
sennon,  maundering  through  a  discourse  which,  to  those 
who  could  read  between  the  lines,  was  simply  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  Reedboume  clergy. 
The  text  was,  "  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor."  And  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  tell  any  one  who  has  followed  the 
course  of  this  story  so  far,  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
epistle  in  which  these  words  are  to  be  found,  what  Mr. 
Moggan  and  Mr.  Rodewald  between  them  had  made  of 
the  subject 

The  sermon  proved  to  be  precisely  what  Smith  had  indi- 
cated. Dives  and  Mrs.  Dives  and  the  little  Diveses,  and 
the  stranger  without  Dives'  gate,  his  ox,  his  ass,  his  man- 
senrants  and  hb  maid-servants,  his  dogs,  his  horses,  his 
carriages,  his  money,  hb  purple  and  fine  linen,  were  severally 
and  collectively  held  up  to  condemnation ;  the  clergy  who 
lauded  him  for  his  subscriptions,  who  drank  his  wines,  who 
ate  his  dinners,  who  were  proud  to  cross  his  threshold,  and 
say,  when  he  came  into  their  assembly,  "  Sit  thou  here  in  a 
good  place,"  were  denounced  for  respecting  rich  men  and 
despising  those  of  low  estate. 

That  evening,  if  never  before  nor  ever  after,  Lazarus 
had  his  innings  in  Reedboume  Church — ^all  his  sins  were 
laid  at  the  door  of  Dives  (most  unfairly,  in  my  opinion,  as 
I  have  always  held,  with  Charles  Lamb,  that,  **  the  genius 
of  Poverty,  hampered  and  straitened  as  it  is,  is  not  so 
barren  of  invention  but  it  can  trade  upon  the  staple  of  its 
own  vice  ").  How  could  he  be  provident  when  he  saw  the 
reckless  extravagance  of  his  so-called  betters  ?  Why  should 
any  one  blame  him  for  reeling  home  from  his  favourite 
tavern,  when  he  saw  the  empty  champagne  and  claret 
bottles  which  were  cleared  periodically  out  of  Dives'  back 
yard? 

This  is  a  sort  of  declamation  of  which  a  very  little  goes 
a  long  way ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  dreadfully  tired  of 
the  whole  Uiing,  when  Mr.  Grey  suddenly  came  to  an  end, 
stopping  short  in  a  moment,  after  the  fashion  of  one  of 
those  walking  dolls  wound  up  to  go  by  clockwork,  which, 
while  stepping  out  quite  briskly,  is  brought  to  an  ignomi* 
nious  standstill  by  reason  of  the  running  down  of  its 
machinery. 

Five  minutes  laX^t  1  ^^t^  ^xi  vKe  common,    stepping 
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briskly  out  too  for  the  station,  with  the  peace  of  the  quiet 
night  closing  down  upon  me,  the  hush  of  the  dark  pines 
around,  a  thousand  sweet  scents  wandering  across  my  path 
as  if  anxious  to  bid  me  tenderly  farewell,  the  lights  of 
Reedboume  Station  a  little  way  ahead,  and  the  rushing 
sound  of  the  train  distinctly  au<Uble  as  it  swept  round  the 
curve  from  Hampsfield. 

Every  mile  of  our  homeward  journey  seemed  to  take 
some  portion  of  the  weight  off  Mr.  Moggan's  spirits.  He 
said  nobody  could  blame  him ;  that  nobody  knew  who  he 
was  or  where  he  lived ;  that  the  business  had  proved  a 
profitable  one ;  that  he  would  be  able,  at  any  rate,  to  boast 
hereafter,  two  of  his  sermons  had  been  preached  to  crowded 
congregations.  Did  I  not  think  they  were  a  couple  of 
excellent  discourses — now,  candidly  ? 

**Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  about  Whately?"  I 
asked,  in  reply.  ^*  He  went  one  day  to  a  London  suburban 
church,  and  after  service  walked  into  the  vestry,  and  con- 
gratulated the  preacher  on  the  'capital  sermon.'  (A  bow 
of  flattered  acknowledgment)  'Rather  flowery,  though, 
in  parts.'  (The  pleased  smile  froze,  and  the  graceful  atti- 
tude stiffened.)  '  Spite  of  that,  though,  a  capital  sermon 
— /  don't  know  that  J  ever  wrote  a  better  I '  *  What  do 
you  mean,  sir ? '  'I  mean  that  the  good  parts  were  mine, 
and  the  flowery  portions  yours.'  *  And,'  scornfully,  *  may 
I  ask,  who  are  you  ? '    '  O,  I'm  Richard  Dublin ! ' " 

As  I  repeated  this  pleasing  anecdote,  the  varying  ex- 
pressions on  Moggan's  face  were  a  study.  When  I  finished, 
he  said, 

''  I  suppose  I  am  dull,  but  I  really  fail  to  see  the  appro- 
priateness of  your  story." 

•*  I  think  you  do,"  I  answered.  "  I  know  whence  you 
drew  your  inspiration — the  volume  from  which  you  copied 
out,  I  won't  say  passages,  but  whole  pages.  Luckily  for 
you,  my  friend  Mr.  Rodewald  has  been  engaged  rather  in 
the  study  of  modem  men  than  in  the  works  of  the  old 
divines." 

For  a  second  Mr.  Moggan's  face  fell,  and  he  seemed  to 
hesitate  how  to  take  my  remark.  Then,  being  a  good- 
tempered  as  well  as  an  audacious  little  fellow,  he  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  Come,"  he  cried,  "  I'll  cap  your  story  with  anothex,    ^ 
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certain  divine — I  won't  tell  you  his  name,  because  he  is  still 
living,  and  has  a  large  following  of  silly  women  and  weak* 
kneed  men — ^achieved  a  great  reputation  merely  by  thread- 
ing the  great  thoughts  of  great  thinkers  on  a  string  of  his 
own,  and  presenting  the  result  as  original  One  Sunday  a 
man  who,  like  yourself,  was  well  read  in  old  theological 
books,  took  up  his  position  just  under  the  pulpit,  and,  as 
the  reverend  proceeded  with  his  discourse,  commented  at 
intervals  :  *  That's  Jeremy  Taylor — that's  Bishop  Hooker — 
that's  Bunyan — that's  Knox — that's  Dean  Swift,'  and  so 
on,  not  offensively,  but  with  just  sufficient  distinctness  to 
be  audible  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  The  parson 
stood  fire  for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last,  leaning  over  the 
pulpit-cushion,  he  observed,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
anger,  '  If  you  persist,  sir,  in  this  unseemly  course  of  in- 
terruption,  I  shall  he  compelled  reluctantly  to  ask  you  to 
leave  the  church.'  *  Thafs  your  oum  I '  said  his  tor- 
mentor, calmly  looking  up  at  him.  What's  this  ?  why,  if  s 
Vauxhall !  I  get  out  here,"  added  Mr.  Moggan,  spealdng 
now  on  his  own  account.  "  Well,  there's  one  thing  I  think 
you'll  admit,  Mr.  Cheverley,  namely,  that  there  are  few 
who  could  have  got  as  much  out  of  our  old  friend  Sherlock 
as  I  did" 

*5  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  think  there  are,"  I  answered  ; 
after  which  we  shook  hands,  and  parted  in  the  most  ami- 
able manner. 

Next  day,  when  I  went  to  give  Smith  particulars  of  the 
proceedings  at  Reedboume,  I  found  him  recklessly  thrust- 
ing a  few  necessaries  into  an  old  portmanteau. 

"  Read  that,"  he  said,  before  I  could  speak,  and  he 
thrust  a  telegram  into  my  hand. 

It  was  dated  from  a  town  in  the  remote  part  of  France, 
and  in  the  French  language  informed  Mr.  Smith  that  his 
friend  Mr.  Posinby,  then  extremely  ill,  begged  him  to  come 
with  all  speed 

"  So  I'm  off  at  once,"  explained  Mr.  Smith,  with  one  foot 
planted  on  the  seat  of  his  chair,  looking  at  me  over  the  back. 

"But  you    can't    go    this  minute,"    I  remonstrated 

"  There  will  be  nothing  across  the  Channel  for  a  few  hours 

yet.     What's  the  good  oI^jomx  ^yovcv^down  to  Dover,  and 

waiting  about  tViete  ioi  Yvom»*^    'Sxo^  lotxJei^Ts^aL^^^^vC 

you  like,  I'U  go  VilVv  >?ou:* 
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"  Will  you  ?    Thank  you,  a  thousand  times.'* 

We  travelled  as  fast  as  we  could,  delaying  nowhere,  but 
rushing  on  through  the  night  and  greater  part  Of  the  next 
day.  With  all,  we  were  too  late,  however — for  ought,  that 
is  to  say,  save  just  seeing  the  poor  fellow  before  he  breathed 
his  last  He  knew  Smith,  and  smiled  faintly;  but  the 
only  intelligible  word  he  spoke  was  : 

''Sold/*' 

''Ay,"  said  Smith,  talking  about  this  afterwards;  "and 
I  quite  innocently  helped  to  sell  him.  I  don't  believe 
there  was  the  slightest  reason  why  he  ever  should  have  left 
England  at  all."  >: 

He  had  not  told  me  before  about  that  hurried  journey 
he  made  into  the  Thames  Valley,  at  Rodewald's  bidding,  in 
order  to  send  the  man  who  lay  so  still  and  quiet,  in  a  room 
near  at  hand,  away  to  meet  his  death.  The  same  thunder^ 
storm  which  caught  Smith  soaked  the  fugitive  through, 
and  he  never  changed  his  saturated  clothing  till  he  reached 
the  village  where  we  found  him,  and  of  which,  as  we 
gathered,  he  retained  some  pleasant  memory  connected 
with  his  younger  life.  All  these,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  know 
and  love  him  there.  He  had  not  sickened  amongst  strangers. 
Plenty  of  tears  were  shed  for  the  fate  of  the  handsome 
generous  "  Milord,"  as  they  called  him ;  "  more,  by  far,  I 
warrant,"  said  Smith,  bitterly,  "  than  if  he  had  died  at  View 
Water,  with  his  silly  wife  and  the  fair  Wickenden  watching 
beside  him." 

He  asked  me  what  I  thought  Posinby  had  done,  or 
whether  I  thought  he  had  done  anything,  repeating  Mr. 
Rodewald's  remark  about  View  Water  and  Somerset 
House. 

"  I  do  not  imagine  it  was  what  Rodewald  implied,"  I 
answered.  "  If  it  had  been,  he  wouldn't  have  told  you 
even  as  much  as  he  did.  Possibly  he  signed  some  man's 
name  'in  mistake,'  and  that  Rodewald  knew  it." 

"And  made  him  believe  he  was  his  greatest  friend, 
whereas  he  was  indeed  selling  him  every  day  of  his  life." 

We  talked  about  Rodewald  and  the  Thames  Valley  a 
great  deal  during  that  time,  when  we  walked  together,  as 
in  an  unreal  sort  of  dream,  through  the  French  vineyards. 
I  had  never,  even  on  the  Calais  sands,  come  so  near  Smith 
before — I  had  never  liked  him  so  well    After  all,  these 
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Stern  hard  workers  are  the  people  to  know.  In  one  year 
of  their  lives  they  store  up  enough  of  the  honey  of  obser- 
vation and  experience  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  their  fellows 
during  the  whole  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  There  was 
nothing  my  own  life  held  I  kept  back  from  him ;  but 
vaguely,  and  with  a  sort  of  sad  unrest,  I  felt  there  was 
much  Smith  was  holding  back  from  me. 

After  thinking  the  matter  over  for  several  hours,  he 
telegraphed  what  had  occurred  to  Rodewald.  ''  And  if  I 
were  you,"  he  said  to  me,  **  I  should  leave  before  he  could 
possibly  reach  here.  You  had  better  not  be  mixed  up  in 
any  of  his  business." 

So  I  slowly  retraced  my  steps  to  England,  pausing  here 
and  pausing  there,  not  hurrying  myself  in  the  least,  as  I 
supposed  Adelaide  to  be  still  at  that  dull  watering-place  on 
the  eastern  coast 

Judge,  therefore,  how  astonished  and  shocked  I  felt 
when,  on  reaching  Leytonstone,  I  saw  her  coming  down  to 
the  gate  to  meet  me,  and  heard  her  say, 

^*  How  good  it  is  that  you  have  come  home  1  You  will 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  da  My  little  child  will  now  soon 
be  quite  well  again.  Ah,  he  has  been  so  bad,  mine  own 
very  darling  one  1" 
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It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  next  morning  I  wended  my 
way  to  Smith's  chambers,  to  ask  if  he  could  give  me  the 
address  of  the  best  physician  in  London,  where  children's 
ailments  were  concerned  From  a  couple  of  letters  await- 
ing my  return,  I  knew  he  must  have  been  back  more  than 
a  fortnight  The  first  epistle  told  me  how  Mr.  Rodewald 
had  come  to  the  distant  French  village,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Posinby  and  Miss  Wickenden ;  how  there  had  been 
dreadful  scenes,  tears,  hysterics,  self-reproaches,  lamenta- 
tions, and  "aU  ftveiesl  o(  \t,"  as  Smith  irreverently  and  in- 
artistically  fixusVved  Yv\s  ^^xvXwvs:.^  \  \vwi  >i5wt «  manager  of 
afTairs  "  had  advised  lilre,  "eosvt&s^  x<i  ^^>ai^  ^^"^  ^'^^vvs^klv^ 
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^'an  old-world  Gennan  town,"  in  comparison  to  whicht 
finished  Smith,  a  convent  might  be  considered  the  very 
acme  of  liveliness — **  a  German  town  out  of  the  beat  of 
travellers,  yet  still  accessible  for  Rodewald  who  would 
find  it  necessary  often  to  run  over  and  advise  with  Mrs. 
Posinby  concerning  the  entangled  state  of  her  affairs.  He 
tells  me,  Posinby,  one  way  or  another,  has  so  managed 
matters  she  is  left  with  a  bare  maintenance.  It  seems 
Posinby  got  her  to  sign  papers  recklessly,  and  that  strong 
in  the  security  of  old  Mr.  Harridge's  wil^  she  believed  she 
could  do  her  income  no  permanent  injury.  Rodewald 
says  she  will  have  to  pay  for  her  misplaced  confidence  to 
the  tune  of  about  nine  thousand  five  hundred  a  year  for 
her  life^  all  of  which  you  can  disbelieve  if  you  like,  or 
believe,  should  it  please  you  better." 

Number  two  stated  **  all  that  was  mortal  of  Louis  Posinby 
had  been  laid  to  rest  (in  the  last  place  on  earth,  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Posinby,  could  he  have  spoken,  would  have  said  rest 
was  likely  to  be  found),  in  the  Harridge  vault,  at  Thames- 
ford.  Rodewald  beat  up  the  whole  neighbourhood  and  the 
whole  Harridge  and  Posinby  connection  for  *' mourning 
volunteers,"  so  upon  the  whole  we  really  did  not  muster 
badly.  The  day  was  lovely :.  from  that  most  silent  and 
romantic  churchyard  we  could  see  the  swans  sailing  down 
the  river,  and  hear  the  lap-lap  of  the  Thames  as  it  sobbed 
in  upon  the  landing-place  hard  by  the  rectory.  If  even  a 
few  present  felt  as  I  did,  Posinby  had  some  real  mourners. 

Though  not  naturally  given  to  superstition,  I  felt  there 
was  what  the  lower  orders  call  a  *^  spell "  growing  on  me,  as 
regarded  my  visits  to  Sftiith's  chambers.  Rarely,  of  late, 
had  I  bent  my  steps  thither  without  some  curious  circum- 
stance resulting  from,  or  attending  upon,  my  doing  so. 

Certainly,  however,  as  I  argued  with  myself,  I  had  seldom 
gone  to  New  Inn  save  on  errands  of  importance,  or  at  a 
time  when  grave  events  were  happening ;  and  accordingly, 
a  dreamer  still,  while  I  wended  my  westward  way,  I  fell  to 
musing  whether  facts  induced  instincts,  or  instincts  facts. 

*^  And  you  really  are  back  at  last  I "    It  was  Smith  who 

spoke  these  words  with  no  element  of  tragedy  in  them ; 

Smith,  very  hard  at  work,  seated  at  a  table  drawn  close  up 

under  the  window,  who  rose  from  among  his  papers  and 

gave  me  most  cordial  greeting. 
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''And  you  are  back  also,"  I  said,  stupidly,  as  though  I 
did  not  see  the  man  standing  in  the  small  amount  of  flesh 
his  spare  frame  carried,  before  my  eyes. 

"Ages  ago — a  fortnight  at  least;  have  knocked  off  a 
world  of  copy  in  the  time ;  and  I  can  now  look  Rodewald, 
or  Rodewald's  lawyer,  when  he  crosses  my  humble  thres- 
hold, undauntedly  in  the  face." 

I  sat  down,  and  told  him  what  I  came  about ;  and  he, 
with  a  deep  sorrow  and  sympathy  in  his  face,  which  suited 
its  grave  lines  well,  had  just  answered  my  question,  and 
was  telling  me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  the  man  he  felt  sure 
would  treat  Adelaide's  child  with  the  greatest  skill  and  ten- 
derest  consideration,  when  we  heard  some  one  ascending 
the  stairs,  and  pausing  at  his  door. 

"  Go  into  my  bedroom,"  said  Smith ;  "  if  it  should  be 
Rodewald,  I  don't  want  him  to  find  you  here.  I  have 
reasons,"  he  added,  hurriedly.  And,  thus  instructed,  I 
passed  through  the  inner  door,  which,  without  a  bang  I 
dared  not  adventure,  refused  to  latch. 

It  was  not  Rodewald,  though.  I  grasped  that  fact  as  I 
immediately  did  another,  namely,  the  impossibility,  owing 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  Smith's  mite  of  a 
bedroom,  of  removing  myself  to  any  appreciable  distance 
from  the  door  of  communication  between  the  two  rooms. 

"  Good  morning ! "  said  Smith  to  the  new-comer,  as  if  he 
were  one  with  whom  no  possible  secret  would  ever  need  t& 
be  discussed ;  and  "  Good  morning ! "  answered  the  visitor, 
in  a  clear  well-bred  voice  that  had  not  a  trace  of  the  Rode- 
wald rank  about  it 

Mr.  Smith  marshalled  this  fresh  arrival  across  his  xoom. 
"  Pray  be  seated,"  he  said ;  and  the  words  sounded  as  if 
spoken  in  my  ear,  so  close  was  the  chair  on  which  I  sat,  to 
the  door  which  stood  just  ajar. 

"  I  have  called,"  began  the  gentleman  possessed  of  the 
clear,  cold,  well-bred  voice,  "  to  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  a  little  information — " 

"Any  information  I  possess  is  quite  at  your  service," 
answered  Mr.  Smith,  fluently  enough  ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
jne  as  he  spoke  his  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  the  man  I 
had  been  talUng  to  a  mtv\3X^  ^t^nvom'&Iy. 

"  Thank  you  very  mucYi^  \  ^cov  smx^  \  \svi\.,  tv^\.\.^  \a&A  ^a 
undue  advantage,  1  may  as  vi^\x^XN.^^>^'>^.^^^^^^-^  W-^-^N^^ 
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some  of  the  questions  I  wish  to  put  you  may  not  desire  to 
answer." 

At  this  juncture  I  stole  on  feet  of  velvet  to  the  other 
door  hoping  to  find  it  open.  It  was  locked ;  and  there  was 
no  spot  in  adl  that  room  where  I  could  avoid  hearing  the 
whole  of  the  dialogue  which  followed. 

^  It  is  optional,  I  suppose,  in  that  case,"  said  Smith,  with 
a  short,  nervous  laugh,  "whether  I  answer  them  or  not?" 

"  Of  course ;  but  in  case  you  decline  to  answer  them,  I 
shall  draw  my  own  conclusions." 

*^Let  us  get  to  business,  then,  at  once,"  said  Smith, 
for  the  moment,  I  thought,  gruffly.  '*  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  information  you  seek  from  me  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  first,"  said  the  other,  "  whether  some 
eighteen  years  ago,  you,  John  Smith  Nugent,  were  married 
to  Amy  Wadford  ?  " 

"  Before  I  answer  that  question,"  replied  Mr.  Smith,  "  I 
should  like  to  know  who  advised  you  to  ask  it" 

**  You  have  answered  my  question  by  that  inquiry,"  said 
the  clear,  cold,  passionless  voice.  "  Nevertheless,  I  can 
entertain  no  possible  objection  to  tell  you.  I  should  pro- 
bably never  have  asked  it  but  for  Mr.  Rodewald." 

I  do  not  know  why — for  I  really  knew  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case — but  I  waited  for  some  deep- 
wrung  curse,  some  terrible  blasphemy  to  follow  the  utterance 
0f  that  name.  Nothing  of  the  sort  came,  however ;  there 
only  ensued  a  dead  silence.    Then  said  Mr.  Smith, 

"And  the  next  question,  Mr.  Frankford?" 

."  Really,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other.  Fact  is, 
till  I  came  here  this  morning,  I  did  not  believe  what  I  had 
heard  was  true." 

"It  is  quite  true,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  " 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  of  course." 

"And  that  is—" 
•    "  Get  a  warrant  out  for  bigamy." 

Another  dead  silence,  a  silence  even  deeper  than  the 
first,  broken  at  last  by  Smith. 

"  You  won*t  do  that,"  he  said. 

"  I  most  decidedly  shall." 

"  No,  you  won't.     Why  should  you  ? '' 
Why  should  I?    Do  you  really  suppose  /,"  with  an 


«i 
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emphasis  on  the  word  which  meant  scorn  to  some  one  els^ 
'*  should  continue  to  occupy  so  false  a  position  for  an  hour 
longer  than  was  inevitable  ?  Candidly,  as  I  tell  you,  I  did 
not  believe  Rodewald ;  but  now — " 

"  Mr.  Frankfordy  I  will  be  quite  plain  with  you.  Eight- 
teen  years  ago  I  married  Amy  Wadford.  Twelve  months 
since,  the  thirty-first  of  this  month,  I  met  her  again  as  your 
wife,  and — " 

''And  between — ^and  why  did  she  leave  you?"  asked  Mi; 
Frankford. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  love  with  her  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

"  I  suppose  so,  or  I  should  not  have  married  a  woman  of 
whose  antecedents  I  knew  literally  nothingi  All  the  more 
fool  I,  for  marrying  her,  you  may  say." 

" Have  you  any  love  left  for  her  now?" 

''Certainly  not.  The  person  who  takes  me  in  does  so  at 
his  or  her  own  peril ;  and  she  took  me  in  completely." 

"Well,  yes,  poor  wretch  I"  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  an 
infinite  pity ;  then  he  suddenly  asked, 

"  How  did  Rodewald  know  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea ;  but  he  knows  everything^  I 
believe,  about  her  you  would  try  to  conceal  even  now." 

"  Proceed  with  your  questions,  and  then  I  will  say  what 
I  have  got  to  say." 

"  I  want  to  learn  from  your  lips,  why  and  when  she 
quitted  your  home,  and  what  she  was  doing  between  that 
date  and  the  time  I  met  her." 

"  She  left  me,  that  is  enough  for  you  to  know ;  as  for 
your  second  question,  I  am  unable  to  answer  it  I  lost 
sight  of  her  completely  for  over  two  years ;  then  I  met  her 
accidentally  under  circumstances  which  induced  me  to 
believe  she  must  be  badly  off.  I  proposed  to  provide  for 
her  maintenance  in  some  remote  part  of  the  country,  but 
she  refused  to  take  any  help  from  me.  I  never  saw  her 
again  till  that  night  at  View  Water." 

"  You  are  fencing  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Frankford.  "Yon 
know  perfectly  well  that  when  you  met  her  again,  at  the 
expiration  of  those  two  years,  she  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depths  a  woman  can." 

"If  you   consider  ^our   information   as  exhaustively 
accurate,  why  do  >om  eom^  \o  xsv^  lot  tw^i^*^  " 

"  Because,  as  1  leW  'jom,!  fii^Two\.\i€ckfcN^>Su  '\\ift.^^N>!^^ 
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Statement  seemed  to  me  incredible.     Now,  of  course,  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  I  shall  do  it." 

"And  I  say  you  shall  not,"  declared  the  man  I  had 
known  as  John  Smith. 

"  Who  or  what  is  there  to  prevent  me  ?  " 

" /shall  prevent  you." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will." 

"  There  is  no  need,"  began  Smith,  putting,  as  I  could 
tell  from  his  voice,  a  powerful  restraint  upon  himself,  "  for 
us  to  discuss  this  business  in  bad  blood.  It  is  an  awful 
matter  for  you,  and  for  me — well,  it  has  not  been  pleasant ; 
but  you  have  not  injured  me  and  I  have  not  injured  you  ; 
let  us  therefore  talk  the  position  over,  like  men  of  the 
world,  and  think  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

"  I  know  perfectly  what  I  am  going  to  do,"  answered 
Mr.  Frankford;  "and  as  to  your  not  having  injured  me, 
I  consider,  the  moment  you  knew  who  and  what  the 
person  was  calling  herself  my  wife,  you  ought  to  have  told 
me." 

"  Ought  I  ?  "  repeated  Smitji,  dreamily.  "  I  have  often 
wondered  which  way  duty  pointed,  and  I  never  could  make 
up  my  mind.  At  any  rate,  if  I  did  keep  silence,  it  was  not 
with  the  idea  of  benefitting  myself  or  hurting  you,  so  I 
hope  I  may  speak  to  you  freely,  without  any  lurking 
suspicion  that  you  regard  me  as  your  enemy." 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Frankford  ;  his 
tone  was  not  encouraging. 

"  I  have  got  to  say  this :  that  when  a  great  scandal  can 
be  avoided,  it  is  never  worth  while  to  cause  one.  Why 
should  you  hound  and  persecute  this  unhappy  sinner,  who, 
I  solemnly  declare  before  God,  I  do  not  believe  can  discern 
right  from  wrong — who  never  understood  or  acknowledged 
any  law,  human  or  divine,  save  that  of  her  own  gratification 
— who  morally  I  believe  to  have  been  born  blind  ?  " 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  "  said  Mr.  Frankford.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose for  one  moment  I  should  ever  allow  the  same  roof 
again  to  cover  us — that  I  should  not  instantly  free  myself 
from  such  a  woman  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  do  not  suppose  anything  of  the  sort.  But  what 
I  did  and  do  think  is,  you  would  rather  the  world  remained 
in  ignorance  that  your  wife  was  in  fact  no  wife,  and  that 
her  antecedents  would  not  bear  investigation.    Stop  I  don't 
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answer  mc,  please,  for  a  moment,  till  I  have  quite  finished 
You  are  a  rich  man,  Mr.  Frankford.  Life,  I  doubt  not, 
Still  holds  many  prizes  you  would  desire  to  win ;  at  all  events, 
life  is  not  over  for  you.  Well,  you  know  what  society  is  as 
well  as  I ;  that,  though  it  gloats  over  the  details  of  a 
tragedy,  it  despises  every  one  of  the  actors  in  it ;  and  if  you 
are  as  sensible  and  worldly-wise  a  man  as  I  take  you  to  be, 
instead  of  making  yourself  and  the  unhappy  woman,  who 
has  been  known  as  Mrs.  Frankford,  the  talk  of  the  town, 
you  will  quietly  separate  from  her,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
time.     You  won't  have  to  wait  long  for  your  release." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  she  is  dying ;  that  before  another  spring  comes, 
you  will  be  as  free  as  the  law  could  make  you  now,  that 
there  is  no  need  for  exposure,  or  gossip,  or  publicity.  She 
has,  I  understand,  gone  away  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 
There  is  one  thing  quite  certain :  she  will  never  come  back 
again  unless  you  decide  to  bring  her  under  the  escort  of  a 
policeman." 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Frankford. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Smith  ;  "  because  she 
came  to  me  here.  She  sat  where  you  are  sitting,  and  prayed 
to  me  for  life  as  she  will  never,  I  fear,  pray  to  God  for  for- 
giveness. Merton,  it  seems,  told  her  the  truth  plainly ;  the 
great  doctors  pocketed  their  fees ;  gave  her  some  harmless 
prescriptions,  and  told  her  pleasant  fables ;  but  she  knew 
she  was  in  danger,  and  so  turned  to  me  to  save  her." 

"  And  you  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Frankford. 

"  When  she  complained  that  I  would  not  touch  her  hand 
or  feel  her  pulse,  I  said,  *  If  you  offered  me  for  guerdon 
the  years  you  have  cursed ;  if  you  returned  to  me,  with  its 
highest  hopes  fulfilled,  the  broken  career  you  marred ;  if 
you  gave  me  perfected  the  "  might  have  been  "  that  can 
never,  never  be  for  me  now,  I  could  no  more  add  a  day  to 
your  existence  than  a  cubit  to  my  own  stature.  They  are 
lying  prophets  who  professed  to  be  able  to  cure  you  !  I 
have  but  to  look  in  your  face  to  know  the  fiat  has  been 
pronounced,  the  doom  gone  forth.  Make  your  peace,  if  it 
be  possible,  with  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  possible ;  for 
I  swear  to  you,  in  yoxn  case^  there  is  no  hope  of  help  for 
mind  or  body  from  matv.* "  ^  ^  ^      . 
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words  spoken  as  they  were,  I  think  even  he  must  have  been 
touched;  but  apparently  they  produced  not  the  slightest 
effect  on  Mr.  Frankford. 

"  Did  it  not  strike  you,"  he  asked,  "  as  an  unheard-of 
thing,  for  her  to  come  on  such  an  errand  to  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  for  I  knew  her ;  and  she — well,  in  her  extremity 
she  remembered  what  men  said  of  me  in  the  days  when  I 
had  still  a  future.  She  thought  the  wisdom  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  folly  in  comparison  to  the  knowledge  of  the  man 
whose  love  she  despised,  whose  heart  she  broke ;  in  a  word, 
she  wanted  something,  and,  believing  I  could  give  it  to  her, 
turned  to  me.  She  came  for  life,  and  I  had  to  substitute 
death ;  and  she  went  out  of  that  door  and  down  the  stairs, 
and  back  to  her  home,  knowing  full  surely  her  days  were 
numbered,  that  the  long  dark  story  of  sin,  deceit,  and 
selfishness  was  drawing  swiftly  to  a  close." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  "  What  will  he  say  now  ?  " 
I  wondered ;  and  memory,  like  a  lightning  flash,  showed 
me  a  veiled  figure  I  had  once  met,  as  I  made  my  way  up 
to  Smith's  chambers ;  yes,  and  that  same  morning  he  had 
said  he  was  busy,  and  asked  me  to  call  again  when  next  I 
chanced  to  be  passing.  Lord,  what  trouble,  known  alone 
to  Thee,  Thy  creatures  are  often  wrestling  with,  when  we, 
their  friends,  are  totally  unaware  of  the  struggle  ! 

"  To  divest  the  whole  matter  of  sentiment  and  verbiage  " 
— ^it  was  Mr.  Frankford  who  spoke — "  what  you  want  me  to 
do  is — let  this  matter  remain  in  abeyance  until  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent— shall  we  call  her? — ^is  good  enough  to  solve  the 
difficulty  by  dying." 

I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Smith's  face  as  he  answered, 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  distinctly  decline  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
I  have  not  yet  been  to  my  solicitors,  but  I  shall  go  now  and 
instruct  them  to  do  at  once  everything  which  may  be 
necessary  in  such  a  case." 

"  You  will  ?  " 

"  Yes,  this  morning.  In  what  position,  may  I  ask  you, 
do  you  suppose  I  should  find  myself  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month, supposing  Mrs.  Nugent  did  not  die  ?  The  whole 
suggestion  is  ridiculous !  " 

"  That  is  a  fear  which  need  not  trouble  you.  She  is  dy- 
ing as  fast  OS  a  woman  of  her  temperament  can  die." 
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"  I  mean  no  imputation  on  your  medical  skill — ^which, 
however,  I  should  imagine  must  have  got  somewhat  rusted 
—or  your  truthfulness,  which  I  have  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt,  when  I  say  I  intend  to  put  my  own  position  on  a 
sound  footing,  quite  independent  of  the  opinion  of  any 
man." 

*'  O ! "  said  Mr.  Smith,  and  for  a  moment  he  said  no 
more ;  then,  as  Mr.  Frankford  rose  to  go,  he  went  on, 

"  There  is  a  case  mentioned  in  a  book  little  read  nowa- 
days which  seems  to  me  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  matter. 
It  commences  with  the  words, 

"  'There  was  a  certain  rich  man  which  had  a  steward.' 
Need  I  proceed,  Mr.  Frankford  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  you  need  not  If  you  adduced  fifty  parables 
to  prove  I  ought  to  forgive  the  shameful  and  shameless 
deception  which  has  been  practised  upon  me,  it  would  not 
shake  my  determination  in  the  least.  To  end  this  maudlin, 
whether  you  are  sincere  or  whether  you  are  not,  whether 
you  are  in  league  with  this  woman,  as  I  begin  to  suspect, 
or  whether  you  are  not,  she  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  her 
crime.  Remember,  I  shall  not  punish  her  to  revenge,  but 
only  to  free  myself." 

"  That  is  your  last  word,  Mr.  Frankford,  is  it  ?  " 

I  knew  Smith  must  have  risen  as  he  spoke.  In  fancy  I 
could  see  him  towering  tall,  erect,  severe,  above  the  man  he 
addressed. 

"  Yes ;  I  hoped  you  would  have  cooperated  with  me  in  a 
reasonable  spirit ;  but  as,  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
yourself,  you  incline  to  take  the  part  of  the  woman  who 
has  injured  you  as  well  as  me,  I  feel  I  had  better  obtain  all 
the  technical  information  I  require  elsewhere  ; "  and,  with 
this,  he  would  have  gone  had  Smith  not  stopped  him  by 
saying, 

"  A  minute,  Mr.  Frankford ;  I  won't  detain  you  longer. 
You  have  stated  your  determination ;  now  hear  mine.  If 
you  persist  in  your  resolution  of  sending  a  dying  woman  to 
gaol,  the  same  paragraph  which  tells  the  world  her  sentence 
shall  tell  the  antecedents  of  the  man  who  condemns  her  to 
pass  the  few  remaining  days  of  her  life  in  prison.  Make 
no  mistake  about  vrtiaA.  I  m^wv.  1  Vj\e.w  how  you  got  your 
money  before  1  evet  S2w  '^omi  l^x:&«  ^ci^^^^^  >^\v^  \a\d 
you  my  secret  uneattYi^^  ^o>ax^  ^xv.^  XwiV  \sw^  \xv\.^  XSje.  ^^^- 
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fidence.  Since  then  I  have  pursued  the  matter  on  my  own 
account,  and  I  swear  to  you  the  moment  you  proceed 
against  the  woman  who  is  my  wife,  I  will  gibbet  you  in 
every  paper  published  in  England.  You  may  think  me  a 
poor  man,  but  no  man  is  poor  who  has  the  press  of  Great 
Britain  at  his  back.  I  have  the  press  at  my  back.  I  am 
rich  enough  to  retain  counsel,  and  I  will  retain  the  best 
men  at  the  Bar — ^the  man  with  no  scruples,  and  possessed 
of  the  bitterest,  wittiest  tongue.  How  about  the  George 
Jones,  Mr.  Frankford,  which  foundered  off  Newfoundland ; 
about  the  Albatross,  which  went  down  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
about—" 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good  morning,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Frankford,  with  the  calmest  politeness ;  and  I 
heard  him  cross  the  room  and  lobby,  and  close  both  doors 
behind  him. 

I  waited  a  minute — in  effect  I  waited  many  minutes — 
then  I  walked  into  Smith's  sitting-room.  His  arms  were 
thrown  out  across  the  table,  his  hands  were  linked  loosely 
together,  and  his  face  lay  buried  on  the  support  thus 
formed. 

"  Smith,"  I  said,  as  he  took  no  notice  of  my  presence,  "of 
course  you  know  I  have  heard  every  word.  Before  I  go  I 
wish  to  tell  you  this  sad,  sad  story  shall  remain  locked  in  my 
soul  as  though  it  had  never  been  spoken." 

He  looked  up.  "  Don't  go  yet,"  he  entreated ;  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  you." 

So  I  waited — I  don't  know  how  long ;  and  if  I  did,  it 
would  not  much  matter.  I  sat  in  the  chair  Mr.  Frankford 
had  vacated,  and  thought  about  a  thousand  things ;  he  sat 
in  the  chair  he  had  occupied  during  the  interview  just  ended, 
and  took  a  cheerful  survey,  I  doubt  not,  of  what  that  eigh- 
teen years  referred  to  had  brought  to  him. 

At  length,  however,  when  the  passion  or  paroxysm  was 
over,  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  glad  you  heard,"  he  said.  "  I  have  often  wished 
to  tell  you,  but  I  could  not.  Let  me  tell  you  now,  or  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  do  so  hereafter — never.  Don't 
answer  me,  please ;  don't  talk  if  you  can  help  it.  I  am  an 
Irishman ;  I  was  born,  reared,  and  bred  in  the  black 
North ;  I  come  of  a  good  family ;  but  what  remained  of 
my  father's  property  was  swept  away  through  the  Encum- 
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bered  Estates'  Court,  and  I  always  knew  I  should  have  to 
work  for  my  living." 

"  Smith,"  I  entreated,  "  tell  me  all  this  at  some  future 
time,  or  never,  if  you  think  well ;  but  do  not  speak  about 
your  sorrow  now — you  are  in  no  fit  state  of  mind — " 

Pe  stopped  me  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  It  will  do  me  good,  I  tell  you.  The  floodgates  are 
open  ;  let  the  stream  have  its  way.  Where  was  I  ? — O,  I 
was  never  much  to  look  at.  Not  even  the  mother  that 
bore  me  could  say  a  word  in  favour  of  my  looks ;  but  I  had 
something  in  me,  and  I  meant  to  make  a  mark.  Were  not 
my  parents  proud  of  me !  At  home,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
prizes  of  my  boyhood  are  all  still  kept  in  an  old  ebony 
cabinet  that  stands  in  the  right-hand  recess,  beside  the 
fireplace  in  the  little  drawing-room.     Ah,  me  !  ah,  me !  " 

He  paused  for  a  moment ;  but  I  did  not  speaL  I  felt  I 
could  not  break  the  thread  of  his  narrative  again. 

"  I  chose  the  medical  profession,  and  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. While  still  quite  a  young  man,  the  chance  offered 
of  coming  to  England,  and  I  eagerly  availed  myself  of  it 
The  following  summer  I  spent  a  month  in  Ireland ;  but  I 
have  never  been  there  since.  That  is  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  My  mother  is  dead.  In  all  that  time  my  poor 
father  and  I  have  not  once  seen  each  other — " 

He  rose,  and,  pouring  some  water  into  a  tumbler,  took  a 
long  deep  draught  ere  he  went  on  again. 

"I  drifted  down  from  Lancashire  into  Somerset,  and 
soon  dropped  into  a  splendid  practice  there.  It  was  not 
good  when  I  first  got  it,  but  the  people  took  to,  and  cir- 
cumstances favoured,  me.  No  man  of  my  worldly  degree 
ever  probably  began  life  with  fairer  prospects.  I  liked  the 
place,  my  work,  my  patients,  my  friends — for  the  gentry 
were  very  kind  to  me.  After  a  short  time  I  wrote  home  to 
say  I  could  begin  to  show  my  gratitude  for  the  unselfish 
love  and  devotion  lavished  so  ungrudgingly  upon  my  edu- 
cation and  the  preliminary  expenses  of  my  profession,  and 
that  I  should,  therefore,  for  the  future  remit  quarterly  a 
sum  which  added  no  doubt  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  my 
parents'  lives.  The  sum  was  just  half  my  then  income. 
I  mention  this  to  help  to  explain  my  conduct  later  on. 

"  At  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  my  house  there  lived 
a  poor  curate,  with  two  motherless  daughters.     He  was  ill. 
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and  I  attended  him  without  charge.  I  don't  think  he  was 
in  the  least  degree  thankful ;  but  for  a  smile  from  one  of 
the  girls  I  would  have  ridden  twice  as  far  any  day.  I 
knew  she  was  not  a  wife  for  me,  and  I  had  no  more  thought 
or  intention  of  marrying  her  than  of  buying  some  rare  Old 
Master  or  delicate  morsel  of  china.  I  always  believed  she 
would  make  some  great  match.  Hers  was  the  sort  of 
beauty  one  feels  entitles  a  woman  to  form  a  grand  alliance. 
Look  ; "  and,  unlocking  a  drawer,  he  took  from  out  its 
wrappings  a  miniature  painted  on  ivory,  and  placed  it  in 
my  hand. 

I  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Most  beautiful ! "  I  said.     "  And  is  this—" 

"There  is  a  *she'  in  every  man's  life,"  answered 
Smith,  "  and  that  is  the  woman  of  mine — ler  me  cover  her 
fair  false  face  from  sight !  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
father  died,  and  the  sisters  were  left  penniless.  The  elder 
took  a  situation ;  but  Amy  was  clearly  too  handsome  for 
anything  of  the  sort.  Meantime,  the  prince,  or  earl,  or 
millionaire  had  not  come ;  and  there  seemed  no  sign  of 
his  coming.  I  was  the  only  ship  in  sight ;  and  so — she 
made  believe  she  was  fond  of  me,  and  the  story  of  Delilah 
and  Samson  was  repeated.  The  whole  thing  was  sudden 
— the  proposal,  the  marriage,  the  homecoming.  I  did  not 
tell  my  parents  what  I  had  done.  From  the  first,  I  su{> 
pose,  I  knew  it  was  a  mad  foolish  thing;  and,  besides, 
they  might  have  felt  reluctant  to  take  money  from  me  when 
I  was  no  longer  single. 

"  Eighteen  months  went  by.  Amongst  my  patients  was 
a  rich  bachelor  called  Ashley.  He  had  always  shown  me 
marked  favour,  which  increased  after  my  marriage.  I  don't 
know  what  the  trouble  may  have  been  his  life  held ;  but  at 
any  rate  he  was  fond  of  bright  faces,  and  Amy  kept  ever  a 
plentiful  stock  of  smiles  for  out  of  doors.  If  she  had  been 
his  daughter,  he  could  not  have  been  kinder  to  her.  We 
were  both  free  of  his  house ;  and  at  last,  when  I  advised 
him  to  winter  abroad,  he  proposed  we  should  accompany 
him,  and  offered,  if  I  would  consent,  to  'make  it  worth 
my  while.* 

"I  would  never  have  consented  to  such  a  thing,  but 
Amy  gave  me  no  peace  about  the  matter ;  and  so  at  last  it 
was  arranged  I  should  take  a  doctor  I  knew  into  partner* 
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ship,  and,  leaving  the  practice  in  his  charge,  go  to  France 
or  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Ashley.  On  the  whole,  I  did  not 
feel  sorry  at  the  chance  of  leaving  home  for  a  while,  for  I 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  cousin 
of  Amy's — a  young  lieutenant,  who  happened  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  nearest  town.  He  was  a  poor  empty-headed 
creature,  with  no  single  thing  to  recommend  him  except 
good  looks ;  but  Amy  said  he  was  '  very  amusing,'  and  of 
course,  as  he  was  her  relation,  I  could  scarpely  expect  her 
to  share  my  sentiments  concerning  him. 

"  People  blamed  me  afterw£^rds,  declared  ^  ought  to 
have  known ;  but  upon  my  word,  Cheverley,  it  seems  to 
me  the  virtue  which  needs  watching  is  scarcely  worth  keep- 
ing. 

"  Very  often  Mr.  iVshley  had  large  amounts  of  money  in 
his  house — occasionally  as  much  as  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds — of  which  fact  both  Amy  and  I  were  well  aware. 
I  often  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  subject,  frequently 
offering  to  bank  the  amount ;  but  he  still  persisted  in  the 
practice,  and,  as  I  said  before,  we  generally  knew  when  he 
had  such  sums.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  wculd  ask  Amy  to 
lock  a  bundle  of  notes  away  for  him  in  a  small  safe  fixed 
into  the  wall  of  his  library.  All  the  partnership  business 
was  settled,  and  we  were  to  leave  in  a  fortnight,  when  one 
evening,  on  my  return  home  after  a  hard  day's  work,  I  was 
met  with  the  information,  '  Missus  would  not  be  back  for 
dinner.'  She  never  came  back  at  all;  she  was  gone  witl^ 
her  cousin.  She  had  been  more  than  usually  sweet  and 
affectionate  when  we  parted ;  she  had  kissed  me  fondly. 
The  last  thing  I  saw,  as  I  turned  to  take  one  last  glance  at 
the  house,  was  a  white,  white  hand  waving  in  tender  fare- 
well." 

As  he  spoke  he  stopped,  as  if  he  had  been  shot ;  the 
rush  and  hurry  of  old  memories  seemed  to  choke  lum, 
and  it  was  a  minute  before  he  said  : 

"  While  I  was  battling  with  this  trouble,  I  heard  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  missing  out  of  Mr.  Ashley's  safe.  At  first 
I  did  not  connect  the  two  things ;  I  was  even  dull  enough 
to  fail  to  understand  the  hints  which  people  dropped  on 
the  subject.  When  he  discovered  his  loss,  he  at  once 
tried  to  stop  payment  of  the  notes,  but  found  the  whole  of 
them^  with  the  exception  of  one,  value  ten  pounds,  had 
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been  changed  at  the  Bank  of  England.  Then  that  one 
note  was  advertised  for,  information  received  on  the 
subject,  the  clue  taken  up  and  followed  ////  it  was  traced 
back  to  me.  I  knew  I  had  paid  away  a  ten-pound  note, 
and  I  remember  wondering  at  the  time  how  it  came  into 
my  desk,  where  I  felt  confident  I  had  left  a  five-pound  note 
and  five  pounds  in  gold." 

Once  again  he  stopped,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  en- 
treating him  to  proceed  no  further,  when  he  hurriedly 
resumed : 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Ashley  would  have  been  so  hard  upon 
me  as  he  was,  but  for  his  solicitor  and  the  nephew,  who 
was  to  succeed  to  his  property.  It  was  just  a  toss-up 
whether  they  should  give  me  in  charge.  I  ought  to  have 
let  them  do  so ;  I  ought  to  have  stood  my  trial,  allowed 
them  to  search  for  the  woman  who  had  left  me  and  robbed 
him ;  but  I  could  not  do  it.  I  had  loved  Amy  with  my 
whole  soul.  There  were  my  parents,  whose  heart  I  knew 
such  a  disgrace  would  break ;  there  was  my  worse  than 
motherless  child  in  her  cradle ;  and  so  I  turned  from  the 
direct  path,  and  sought  safety  where  it  offered. 

''  It  was  my  partner  who  stood  by  me  then.  He  found 
the  money,  the  matter  was  hushed  up ;  I  let  my  father 
think  I  had  gone  abroad ;  I  gave  up  my  profession,  and 
I  went  forth  into  the  world,  saddled  with  debt,  nameless, 
penniless,  hopeless. 

"  The  tale  of  the  years  since  then  can  be  told  in  one 
word — Work — ceaseless  work.  It  took  me  some  time 
before  I  could  earn  enough  by  my  pen  to  do  more  than 
pay  the  interest  on  the  loan,  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
and  remit  the  annual  stipend  to  my  parents.  I  passed 
through  every  stage,  I  think,  of  bitterness  and  despair  the 
human  heart  can  travel  But  before  the  evil  day  when, 
my  friend  dying  suddenly,  the  balance  of  the  debt  passed 
into  other  hands,  I  had  exercised  some  of  the  demons 
which  held  possession  of  me." 

He  paused  in  his  rapid,  almost  breathless,  narrative,  and, 
with  lips  sternly  compressed  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite 
wall,  looked  back  upon  that  awful  past  he  had  lived  through 
without  help  from  man  or  love  from  woman — lived  through, 
solitary  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  city,  lonely,  though  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  his  struggling  fellow-creatures. 
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Think  of  the  ordeal  he  had  endured,  of  the  fire  he  had 
passed  through  and  come  out  purified  !  Yes,  knowing  him 
as  I  knew  him  aften^ards,  I  can  safely  say,  whatever  there 
may  originally  have  been  in  his  nature  of  dross  was  purified 
in  the  flame  of  that  fierce  fiery  furnace.  In  the  struggle 
a  lesser  soul  might  have  been  lost ;  as  it  was,  a  great 
soul  grew  greater,  a  strong  heart  stronger. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  think  I  have  told  you  pretty 
nearly  all— except  this,  that,  after  my  friend's  death,  I  had 
to  pay  unfair  interest  instead  of  fair,  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  transactions  which  ensued,  I  drifted  across  Rodewald. 
He  is  as  bad  and  dangerous  a  man,  I  now  believe,  as  ever 
drew  breath ;  yet  for  one  thing,  I  shall  always  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  He  took  me  to  his  home — the  children 
were  little  then,  and  they  laid  their  tiny  hands  upon  my 
stricken  heart,  which  could  have  borne  no  heavier  touch, 
and  seemed  to  bring  something  of  vitality  back  to  it. 
There,  Cheverley,"  he  added,  "  I  have  done.  I  was  an 
idiot.  I  always  longed  for  love  and  friendship,  and  the 
prattle  of  children,  and  the  songs  of  gladness,  and  the  soft 
winning  ways  of  women ;  and  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
decreed  I  should  have  none  of  them.  Yet  shall  I  murmur  ? 
No :  *  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it, 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ? ' " 

I  rose.  I  knew,  then,  he  wanted  me  to  go ;  and  yet  I 
felt  I  could  not  leave  without  one  word  of  sympathy. 

"  O,  Smith,"  I  said,  "  what  a  life  I  From  the  first  moment 
I  saw  you  I  felt  some  strange  attraction  tow^ards  you ;  and 
that  attraction  has  gone  on  ever  increasing,  till — " 

"  Here's  a  ray  of  hope  for  you,  Cheverley,"  he  interrupted. 
"  After  a  time,  do  you  know,  I  really  think  I  may  get  to  be 
like  other  people.  If  you  remember,  in  the  Bible  (you  are 
one  of  the  few  left  now  who  read  your  Bible — for  me,  reared 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  I 
was  *  well  grounded '  in  Holy  Writ),  when  the  deaf  and 
dumb  spirit  was  finally  cast  out  of  the  child,  whom  it  had 
torn  and  ofttimes  cast  into  the  fire  and  into  the  waters  to 
destroy  him,  with  the  words,  '  /  charge  thee  come  out  of  him^ 
and  enter  no  more  into  him,'  '  it  rent  him  sore,  and  he  was 
as  one  dead,'  *  I  have  been  rent  sore,  and  was  as  one  dead,' 
but  now,  I  think,  I  hope,  I  feel  that  I  have  passed  through 
the  worst   of  my  trouble,  and,  with  God's  good  help,  I 
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shall  be  lifted  up,  and  face  the  rest  of  my  life  with  a  courage 
I  feel  I  have  hitherto  lacked." 

I  could  not  answer  him.  Like  Stephen's,  his  face  seemed 
transfigured  as  he  spoke.  I  could  not  even  say,  "The 
Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you  ! "  I  was  only  able  to  wring 
his  hand  in  mute  fa,rewell  ere  starting  to  seek  the  doctor, 
whose  name  he  bad  given  me,  and  with  whom  I  drove  bad: 
to  Leytojistone. 

He  proved  utterly  iascrutable.  He  was  most  polite  to 
Adelaide,  courteous  to  jne,  tender  to  the  child,  and,  as  we 
walked  to  the  gate  together,  said, 

"We  will  do  all  that  is  possible  for  the  dear  little 
fellow ! " 

I  really  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him  ;  but  when 
Smith  came  down  next  day  he  explained  the  parable. 

"  Let  her  find  out  for  herself,  poor  soul,  what  is  coming. 
It  will  be  a  tedious  case;  and  she  will  know  the  worst 
before  the  worst  comes." 


CHAPTER  XXXDl 

CONCLUSION. 

Two  years  have  passed  like  a  watch  in  the  night,  and  it  is 
summer  once  again.  I  am  standing  beside  the  window, 
looking  out,  with  sad,  dissatisfied  eyes,  upon  the  wealth  of 
flowers  with  which  the  Leytonstone  garden  is  filled.  In 
the  orchard  behind  the  house  early  fruit  is,  I  know,  hanging, 
red  and  golden,  ripening  in  the  sun.  Where  shall  I  be  by 
the  time  it  is  fit  to  gather  ?  What  will  have  happened 
before,  if  ever,  I  again  see  the  roses  and  the  lavender 
hedge,  the  pinks  and  the  myrtles,  and  the  dappled  maples 
with  splashes  of  curious  green  upon  their  white  leaves,  and 
the  graceful  acacias  scattering  their  airy  blossoms  on  the 
ground  ? 

For  I  mean  to  leave  England  for  a  time ;  and  when  I 
return,  to  take  a  house,  or  part  of  one,  in  London,  and, 
gathering  my  books  around  me,  try  to  resume  the  dreamy 
abstracted  life  of  contemplation  and  study  Mr.  Amiott's 
legacy  interrupted.     No,  I  cannot  go  on  as  I  have  been 
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doing.  In  a  man's  life  there  comes  a  time  when  he  feels 
he  must  have  a  settled  home  of  some  sort ;  and,  as  it 
seems  the  home  I  desire,  is  never  to  be  for  me,  I  intend  to 
make  the  best  of  my  position  and  take  what  I  can  get 

As  I  stand  thus  alone,  looking  through  a  perfect  bower 
of  greenery  which  shades  the  open  window,  at  the  garden 
rich  in  beauty,  bathed  in  sunlight  lying  calm  in  the  glory  of 
the  summer  noon,  I  feel  very  mournful  and  most  unhappy. 
No  longer  do  I  see,  in  imagination,  the  fair  fields  of  life 
full  of  the  daisies  and  buttercups  I  once  thought  to  wander 
through.  Gone  is  the  golden  glitter  of  the  buttercups, 
closed  are  the  daisy  eyes  of  the  stretching  meads.  Life 
unrolls  its  dreary  scroll  before  my  eyes — ^as  it  is  to  be,  not 
as  it  might  have  been ;  and  for  a  moment  my  courage  fails 
me  to  look  on  through  the  years,  unbrightened  by  a  single 
hope,  uncheered  by  the  presence  of  any  human  being  to 
whom  I  am  all  in  all 

Yet  through  the  gloom  of  my  own  despair  a  sentence 
keeps  recurring,  which  Mr.  Smith  spoke  in  the  September 
following  his  interview  with  Mr.  Frankford. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that,  so  long  as  we  are  in  this  world, 
the  words  '  too  late '  have  any  real  meaning.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  make  a  fresh  beginning,  to  try  to  make  amends 
for  what  we  have  done  wropg,  to  turn  our  foolishness  into 
wisdom ;  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  if  we  set  ourselves 
valiantly  to  the  task,  we  may  make  a  bad  day's  work  a  good 
one." 

The  first  step  he  took  along  the  fresh  road  he  said  he 
was  steadily  purposed  to  travel,  surprised  me  greatly.  He 
proposed  himself  as  a  tenant  for  The  Snuggery.  "  I  mean 
to  bring  my  father  over  to  end  his  days  in  his  son's  home," 
he  explained,  "  and  I  know  he  would  delight  in  the  garden 
and  the  river,  and  the  beauty  and  the  peace  of  Reedboume. 
Will  you  humour  my  fancy  ?  " 

No  need  for  me  to  answer  "  Yes,"  for  he  knew  I  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  see  him  out  of  those  dreaiy  chambers, 
where  he  had  toiled  and  suffered  and  fainted  by  the  way, 
and  recovered  and  gone  on  again,  aud  fought  a  good  fight, 
which  at  length  wrought  his  deliverance  from  debt,  and 
doubt,  and  secrecy. 

"Say  you  will  let  me  have  The  Snuggery,"  he  ssud, 
repeating  the  name  vith  the  pleasure  of  a  child  talking 
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about  some  new  toy,  **  and  I  will  finish  my  big  book  there, 
and  put  my  own  name  to  it" 

"  Have  The  Snuggery,  by  all  means,"  I  answered  "  Here 
is  a  letter  which  has  just  arrived  from  Rodewald,  asking  if 
he  might  keep  it  on  for  a  month  or  two ;  so  I  can  say  in 
answer  it  is  let." 

"  I  had  better  go  and  see  him,"  decided  Smith ;  and 
after  a  long  talk  together  he  left,  and  repaired  to  the  City 
office  where  he  had  so  often  gone  before  on  such  weary, 
trying  errands. 

Mr.  Rodewald  was  not  there;  he  was  at  View  Water,  the 
boy  said ;  and  accordingly  to  View  Water  Mr.  Smith  repaired. 

That  place  had  been  advertised  to  let,  and  the  visitor  did 
not  therefore  feel  surprised  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  work- 
men, who  were  painting,  papering,  plastering,  decorating. 
Mr.  Rodewald,  as  chief  foreman  of  the  repairs,  happened 
to  be  on  the  lawn  talking  to  a  carpenter  as  Mr.  Smith 
appeared,  and  he  instantly  came  forward,  and,  with  the 
heartiest  cordiality  and  a  word  of  genial  greeting,  extended 
his  hand. 

"  We  need  not  shake  hands,"  said  Smith ;  "  I  came  to 
speak  to  you  on  business,  if  you  can  spare  a  moment." 

"  I  have  always  stood  your  friend,"  declared  Mr.  Rode- 
wald, "  and  this  is  the  return  I  meet  with  ! " 

Into  which  question  Mr.  Smith  firmly  declined  to  enter. 
"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  I  have  taken  The  Snuggery,  and 
Miss  Lydney  and  the  children  are  welcome  to  remain  there 
for  a  time  lif  you  wish ;  but  I  shall  require  possession  at 
Michaelmas.  I  believe  you  are  going  to  send  Annie  to 
school  abroad,  and  mean  to  cut  your  fortunes  adrift  from 
those  of  your  sister-in-law.  If  it  be  so,  I  should  greatly  like 
to  come  to  some  arrangement  by  which  she  and  Susan  could 
continue  to  reside  permanently  at  The  Snuggery.  Take  a 
few  days  to  consider  the  matter,  and  let  me  know  your 
decision.     I  am  sure  she  would  like  to  stop." 

Spite  of  the  rebuff  he  had  received,  Mr.  Rodewald 
accompanied  his  visitor  to  the  outer  gate,  indeed  he  walked 
with  him  part  of  the  way  back  to  Thamesford. 

"  I  suppose,"  conjectured  Mr.  Smith,  "  Mrs.  Posinby  has 
got  a  long  rent  for  View  Water?  " 

"  Mrs.  Posinby  is  no  more,"  calmly  replied  Mr.  Rode- 
wald. 
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"  Why,  when  did  she  die  ?  I  never  heard  a  word  of  her 
death." 

"  She  is  not  dead,  she  has  only  changed  her  name.  She 
is  now  Mrs.  Rodewald." 

Mr.  Smith  stopped  short  in  the -middle  Of  the  road. 
"  Gracious  Heavens !  Posinby  has  not  been  in  his  grave 
more  than  two  months  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"I  know  that;  but  affairs  wefe'in  such -a  state  it  was 
necessary  for  some  one  to  take  the  •helm*,  And  I' certainly 
did  not  mean  to  do  so  without  having  an  interest  in  the 
vessel."  .  . 

"  Mrs.  Posinby's  sprained  ancle  was  a  fortunate  accident 
for  you,  Rodewald,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  answered  the  conquering 
hero. 

No  need  to  say  there  is  no  visiting  between  View  Water 
and  The  Snuggery,  Twice  a  year  Miss  Lydney  is  solemnly 
invited  to  dinner,  twice  a  year  she  as  formally  declines ; 
but  she  is  very,  very  happy  at  the  little  cottage  amongst 
the  green  fields.  And  Smith  has  published  his  great  book ; 
and  I  know  no  sight  which  ever  pleased  me  more  than  to 
see  him  and  his  father  wandering  along  the  bank  of  the 
Reed  together,  or  sitting  beside  a  blazing  fire  of  logs  in  a 
silence  and  content  too  great  to  be  broken  by  speech. 

And  for  me  ? 

During  the  time  which  has  come  and  gone  since  we  laid 
Adelaide's  child  to  rest  in  the  graveyard  at  Leytonstone, 
across  which  the  evening  sun  sheds  its  last  lingering  rays,  I 
have  been  almost  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Feeling  as  I  do  towards  her,  it  is  a  simple  impossibility  I 
can  resume  the  relations  of  our  charming  earlier  intimacy. 

For  long  after  the  child's  death  she  was  very  ill ;  and 
when  at  last  she  crept  down,  a  shadow  of  her  former  self, 
and  took  her  accustomed  seat,  and  laid  her  dear  head  back 
in  the  easy-chair,  she  said, 

"  I  have  thought  it  all  out,  kindest  and  truest  of  friends, 
and  it  was  best  for  the  little  one  to  go.  He  is  safe  with 
One  who  will  never  forsake  or  desert  him  ;  and  he  would 
not  have  been  safe  if  his  father  had  claimed  him — as  he 
would  of  a  certainty  have  done  some  day." 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  he  could  never  have  claimed  him." 

"  What  is  it  ^ou  m^axv  ?  "  she  asked ;  and  then  some- 
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thing  in  my  face  told  her  what  we  had  kept  back  for 
months.  And,  with  a  great  sob  of  anguish  and  relief,  she 
cried,  "  He  is  dead  ! " 

He  fell  in  a  duel,  Adelaide,"  1  explained. 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  been  a  wanderer ;  and 
now,  as  I  said  at  first,  I  mean,  though  I  feel  happiness  is 
not  for  me,  to  try  and  make  a  home  for  myself  somewhere. 
Before  I  settle  down  I  am  going  to  America.  I  shall  leave 
London  to-night  for  Liverpool ;  and,  on  my  return,  think 
of  getting  one  of  Adelaide's  brotheis  over  to  live  with  her  at 
the  farm.  She  will  never  be  able  to  sing  again,  and  is 
coming  gradually  to  realise  the  truth. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  her  to  marry  you  ?  "  Smith  said  to 
me  plainly  this  morning ;  and  then  I  told  him  it  was  not 
fitting — May  and  December,  youth  and  age ;  that  I  felt  it 
impossible  to  let  her  know  what  had  always  been  in  my 
heart.  "I  could  not,"  I  went  on,  "disturb  her  simple 
faith  in  my  fatherly  affection — ^make  it  hard  for  her  to  con- 
tinue under  my  roof."  It  was  not  possible  for  me  exactly 
to  understand  Mr.  Smith's  muttered  commentary  as  he 
flung  himself  out  of  the  room;  but  I  gathered  it  was 
scarcely  complimentary  to  my  common  sense. 

And  so  I  stand  beside  the  window,  thinking  of  the 
daisies  and  buttercups  that  can  bloom  for  me  no  more — 
of  the  exquisite  dreams  shattered — of  the  tender  visions 
dispelled.  I  am  summoning  up  all  my  manhood  to  end 
this  portion  of  my  life,  and,  resolutely  turning  my  back 
to  the  past,  set  a  brave  face  towards  a  more  satisfactory 
future,  when  I  am  roused  from  my  reverie  by  a  hand  lightly 
laid  on  my  shoulder,  and,  turning,  see  Adelaide  standing 
by  my  side. 

"Well,  dear?"  I  say. 

How  fair  she  is  still,  spite  of  all  the  sorrow  she  has 
passed  through — nay,  because  of  it  she  is  lovelier,  sweeter, 
tenderer  than  of  yore !  She  looks  at  me  wistfully,  and 
there  is  something  lying  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes  I  do  not 
quite  understand. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  w/iy  you  are  going  away  ?  "  she 
begins,  with  soft  decision. 

"  Because  I  want  to  see  America  before  I  die." 

"That  is  not  all,  is  it  ?    Why  are  you  going — really  ? " 

"  I  cannot  stay,  because — " 
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«  Yes,  dear  friend  ?  " 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  stop  here — ** 

"Why?" 

She  held  my  hand  in  hers,  and  stroked  it  slowly,  slowly. 

"  Adelaide  you  know — " 

Some  powers  stronger  than  myself  wrung  the  words  from 
me. 

•*  Yes,  I  know,"  she  whispers. 

"  I  could  not  remain  here  without  asking  you  to  be  my 
v/ife,  and  that  I  must  not  do—" 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

And  then  I  can  tell  no  more,  save  that  next  moment  I 
hold  her  to  my  heart.  The  sadness,  the  pain,  the  loneliness 
is  over  I 

O,  how  the  flowers  in  the  garden  bloom  now!  How 
exquisite  seems  the  delicate  tracery  of  green  leaves  across 
the  window !  Did  acacias  ever  before  scatter  such  feathery 
blossoms  ?     What  man  so  blest  as  I  ? 

The  door  opens  and  Smith  comes  in.  He  understands 
what  has  happened  at  a  glance.  He  ought,  since  but  for 
him  I  might  still  have  been  drifting  on  a  sea  of  doubt  and 
indecision. 

"  She  has  promised  to  marry  me — "  I  begin ;  and  then  I 
stop,  for  I  can  say  no  more. 

He  looks  at  Adelaide  with  a  whimsical  smile  as  he 
remarks, 

"  I  really  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  congratulate 
you,  Cheverley.  Remember^  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fore" 
tell  how  any  unfe  may  turn  outl'^ 
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Abdallah;  or.  The  Four  Leaves. 
By  Edouard  Laboullaye. 

Table-Talk  and  Opinions  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

Vathek :  An  Oriental  Romance. 
By  William  Beckford. 

Words  of  Wellington  :  Maxims  and 
Opinions  of  the  Great  Duke. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Prince  of 
Abyssinia.     With  Notes. 

Hazlitt's  Round  Table.  With  Bio- 
graphical Introduction. 

The  Religio  Medici,  Hydriotaphia, 
and  the  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Knt. 

Ballad  Poetry  of  the  Affections.  By 
Robert  Buchanan. 


Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  other 
Imaginative  Poems.  With  Preface 
by  Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  Sen- 
tences, and  Maxims.  With  In- 
troduction by  the  Editor,  and 
Essay  on  Chesterfield  by  M.  de 
Ste.-Beuve,  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. 

The  King  and  the  Commons.  A 
Selection  of  Cavalier  and  Puritan 
Songs.  Ed ited by  Professor Morley. 

Essays  in  Mosaic  By  Thos.  Ballan* 
tyne. 

My  Uncle  Toby  ;  his  Story  and  his 
Friends.    Edited  by  P.  Fitzgemld. 

Reflections ;  or,  Moral  Sentences  and 
Maxims  of  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld. 

Socrates :  Memoirs  for  English 
Readers  from  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia.    By  Edw.  Levien. 

Prince  Albert's  Golden  Precepts. 


A  Case  containing  12  Vclnvtes^  price  31X.  td.;  or  the  Case  separaiefyt  price  31.61^ 


List  of  Publications. 


Bell  {Major)  :  Rambla — Spain,  From  Iran  to  Cerbere, 
Crown  8vo,  &r.  6</. 

Beumcr^  German  Copybooks,    In  six  gradations  at  /^d.  each. 

Biart  {Lucien)  Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist.  Edited  and 
adapted  by  Parker  Gillmore.  With  117  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  New  Edition,  71.  (xi, 

Bickersteth^s  Hymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
may  be  had  in  various  styles  and  bindings  from  \d,  to  2ix.  Price 
List  and  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Bickersteth  {Rev.  E.  ZT.,  M.A.)  The  Clergyman  in  his  Home. 

Small  post  8vo,  is. 
— —  Evangelical  Churchmanship  and  Evangelical  Eclecticism, 

8vo,  IX. 
■  From  Year  to  Year :  a  Collection  of  Original  Poetical 

Pieces.    Small  post  8vo. 

The  Master^ s  Home- Call ;  or,  Brief  Memorials  of  Alice 


Frances  Bickersteth.    20th  Thousand.     32mu,  cloth  gilt,  ix. 

—  27u  Master's  Will.     A  Funeral  Sermon  preached  on 

the  Death  of  Mrs.  S.  Gumey  Buxton.     Sewn,  6d.  ;  cloth  gilt,  ix. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Pock.    A  Selection  of  Religious 


Poetry.     i8mo,  cloth  extra,  2x.  6d. 

The  Shadowed  Home  and   the  Light  Beyond,     7th 


Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5x. 
Bilbrough  (E.  J.)  "  Twixt  France  and  Spain.*^      [In  the  press. 

Biographies  of  the  Great  Artists  {Illustrated).    Crown  Svo, 
emblematical  binding,  y.  6d.  per  volume,  except  where  the  price  is  given. 

Claude  Lorrain.* 

Correggio,  by  M.  E.  Heaton,  2x.  6d, 


Delia  Robbia  and  Cellini,  2x.  6d. 
Albrecht  Diirer,  by  R.  F.  Heath. 
Figure  Painters  of  Holland. 
FraAngeUco,Masaccio,  andBotticelli. 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  Albertinelli,  and 

Andrea  del  Sarto. 
Gainsborough  and  Constable. 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  2x.  6d. 
Giotto,  by  Harry  Quilter. 
Hans  Holbein,  by  Joseph  Cundall. 
Hogarth,  by  Austin  Dobson. 
Landseer,  by  F.  G.  Stevens. 
Lawrence   and   Romnev,   by  Lord 

Ronald  Gower,  2x.  6a. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Little  Masters  of  Germany,  by  W. 

B.  Scott. 

*  Net  yet  published. 
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Mantegna  and  Francia. 
Meissonier,  by  J.  W.  MoUett,  2x.  6d. 
Michelangelo  Buonarotti,by  Clement. 
Murillo,  by  Ellen  E.  Minor,  2x.  6d. 


Overbeck,  by  T.  B.  Atkinson. 
Raphael,  by  N.  D'Anvers. 
Rembrandt,  by  J.  W.  MoUett. 
Reynolds,  by  F.  S.  Pulling. 
Rubens,  by  C.  W.  Kctt. 
Tintoretto,  by  W.  R.  Osier. 
Titian,  by  R.  F.  Heath. 
Turner,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
Vandyck  and  Hals,  by  P.  R.  Head. 
Velasquez,  by  E.  Stowe. 
Vernet   and   Delaroche,   by  J.  R. 

Rees. 
Watteau,  by  J.  W.  Mollett,  2s.  6d. 
Wilkie,  by  J.  W.  Mollett. 


Sampson  Low^  Marston^  &*  Co.'s 


Bird  {R/,)  Anurican  Practical  Dyer's  Companion.     8vo,  42X. 

Bird  \h.  £.)  Chess  Practice.     8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Black  ( IVm.)  JSIavels.     See  "  Low's  Standard  Library." 

Blackburn  (Henry)  Breton  Folk :  An  Artistic  Tour  in  Brittany. 
With  171  Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott.  Imperial  8to^ 
doth  extra,  j^lt  edges,  2IJ.;  plainer  binding,  lox.  6</. 

Pyrenees  {The).    With  100  Illustrations  by  Gustave 

DoRl^  corrected  to  i88i.     Crown  8vo,  7x.  (xt. 

Blacktnort  {R,  JD.)  Loma  Doone.    Edition  de  luxe.    Crown  4to, 

very  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,   31X.  6eL\  parchment, 
uncut,  top  gilt,  35^.     Cheap  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  6s. 

Novels.    See  "  Low's  Standard  Library." 

Blaikie  {William)  How  to  get  Strong  and  how  to  Stay  so. 
A  Manual  of  Rational,  Physical,  Gymnastic,  and  other  Exercises. 
With  Illustrations,  small  post  8vo,  5/. 

Boats  of  the  World,  Depicted  and  Described  by  one  of  the  Craft 
WiUi  Coloured  Plates,  showing  every  kind  of  rig,  4to,  31.  6d, 

Bock  {Carl).  The  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo:  Up  the  Mahak- 
kam,  and  Down  the  Barlta;  also  Joumejrings  in  Sumatra.  I  voL, 
super-royal  8vo,  32  Coloured  Plates,  cloth  extra,  36r. 

Temples  and  Elepliants.    A  Narrative  of  a  Journey 

through  Upper  Siam  and  Laa     With  numerous  Coloured  and  other 
Illustrations,  8vo. 

Bonwick  {yames)  First  Twenty  Years  of  Australia.  Crown 
8vo>  5/. 

Port  Philip  Settlement.  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations^  21s. 

Borneo.    See  Bock. 

Bosanquet  {Rev.  C)  Blossoms  from  the  King's  Garden  :  Sermons 
for  ChUdren.     2nd  Edition,  small  post  8ro,  cloth  extra,  6x. 

Boussenard  (Z.)  Crusoes  of  Guiana;  or^  the  White  Tiger* 

Illustrated  by  J.  Ferat,     7x.  6*/. 

Bofs  Froissart.  King  Arthur.  Mabinogion.  Percy.  Sec 
Lanier. 

Bradshaw  (J.)  New  Zealand  as  it  is.     8vo,  1 2s.  6d. 

Brassey  {Lady)  Tahiti.     With  31  Autotype  Illustrations  after 

Photos,  by  Colonel  Stuart- Wortley.     Fcap.  4to,  very  tastefully 
bound,  21  s, 

Braune  {Wilhelm)  Gothic  Grammar.    Translated  by  G.  H. 


List  of  Publications, 


Brisse  {Baron)  Aihtus  (366,  one  for  each  day  of  t/ie  year).  Each 
M^DU  is  given  in  French  and  English,  with  the  recipe  for  making 
every  dish  mentioned.  Translated  from  the  French  of  caron  Brisse^ 
by  Mrs.  Matthew  Clarke.    2nd  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5^. 

British  Fisheries  Directory^  1883-84.     Small  8vo,  2x.  6d, 

Brittany.    See  Blackburn. 

Broglie  {Due  de)  Frederick  IL  and  Maria  Theresa.  2  vols., 
8vo,  3af, 

Brotone  {G.  Lathoni)  Narratives  of  Nineteenth  Century  State 
Trials.  First  Period :  From  the  Union  with  Ireland  to  the  Death 
of  George  IV.,  1801 — 1830.  2nd  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  26s. 

Browne  (Lennox)  and  Behnke  (Emil)  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech, 
Medium  8vo,  cloth. 

Bryant  (  W.  C.)  and  Gay  (5.  H.)  History  of  the  United  States. 
4  vols.,  royal  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated,  6or. 

Bryce  (J^ev.  Professor)  Manitoba:  its  History ,  Growth,  and 
Present  Position.    Crown  8vo,  with  IHustrations  tjyi  Maps,  7/.  6d. 

Bunyaris  PilgrinCs  Progress.  With  138  original  Woodcuts. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d. 

Bumaby  {Capt.)  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor.  2  vols., 
8vo,  38X.    Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  lor.  6d. 

Bumaby  {Mrs.  F.)  High  Alps  in  Winter;  or,  Mountaineering 
in  Search  of  Health.  By  Mrs.  Fred  Burnaby.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Authoress,  Map,  and  other  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  14/. 

Butler  {  W,  F)  The  Great  Lone  Land;  an  Account  of  the  Red 
River  Expedition,  1869-70.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  Fifth  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  crown  ovo,  cloth  extra,  7/.  (id, 

■  Invasion  of  En^and,  told  twenty  years  after,  by  an  Old 

Soldier.    Crown  8vo,  zr.  dd. 

Red  Cloud ;  or,  tlu  Solitary  Sioux,     Imperial  i6mo, 


numerous  illustrations,  gilt  edges,  7/.  6(1. 

The  Wild  North  Land;  the  Story  of  a  Winter  Journey 


with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  with 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  a  Map,  4th  Edition^  1 8/.    Cr.  8vo,  7/.  6d. 

Buxton  {H  y,  W.)  Painting,  English  and  American.    ^^^ 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  y. 


Sampson  Low^  Marston^  &»  CoJs 


CADOGAN   {Lady  A.)    Illustrated   Games    of  Fatitnce. 
Twenty-four  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Descriptive  Text.     Foolscap 
4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3rd  Edition,  ixr.  6^ 

California.    See  "  Nordhoff," 

Cambridge  Staircase  (A),     By  the  Author  of  **  A  Day  of  my 

Life  at  Eton."    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  6d, 

Cambridge  Trifles;  or^  Splutterings  from  an  Undergraduate 
Pen.  By  the  Author  of  "A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton,"  &c  i6mo, 
cloth  extra,  2x.  bd. 

Capello  {H.)  and  Ivens  (^.)  From  Bengtulla  to  the  Territory 
of  Yacca.  Translated  by  Alfred  Elwes.  With  Maps  and  over 
130  fuU-page  and  text  Engravings.     2  vols.,  8vo,  4Zr. 

Carleton  (  W.),     See  "  Rose  Library." 

Carlyle  (7!)   Reminiscences  of  my  Irish  jrourney   in   1849. 

Crown  8vo,  7j.  6d, 

Carnegie  {A,)  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain^  Small 
4to,  Illustrated,  lor.  6^. 

Chairman^ s  Handbook  {The),  By  R.  F.  D.  Palgravk,  Clerk  of 
the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  5th  Edition,  enlarged  and 
re-written,  2J. 

CJiallamel  {M.  A.)  History  of  Fashion  in  France.  With  21 
Plates,  coloured  by  hand,  satin-wood  binding,  imperial  8vo,  28/. 

Changed  Cross  (The),  and  other  Religious  Poems.  i6rao,  2s.  6d. 

Charities  of  London.     See  Low's. 

Chattock  (F.  S.)  Fractical  Notes  on  Etching.     Second  Edition, 

8vo,  7x.  td. 

Chess.    See  Bird  (H.  E.). 

China.    See  Colquhoun. 

Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books.  2s.  6d.  each.  Illustrated  by 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  E.  Duncan,  Birkkt 
Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
C.  Stonehouse,  F.  Tayler,  G.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Townshend, 
E.  H.  Wehnert,  Harrison  Weir,  &c. 


Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy. 
Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 


Milton's  L' Allegro. 
Poetry  of  Nature.    Harrison  Weir. 
Rogers'  (Sam.)  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson's  May  Queen. 


Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard.      Eliiabcthan  Poets. 
Keat's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.  ( Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 

"Such  works  are  a  g\ot\o\»\K«k\XCuaXAoal(n «.vKXf -'AtXtnatunu 


Lisi  of  Publications. 


Christ  in  Song,  By  Dr.  Philip  Schaff.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s, 

ChronuhLithography„    See  "Audsley." 

Cid  {Ballads  of  the).    By  the  Rev.  Gerrard  Lewis.     Fcap. 

8vo,  parchment,  2s,  6d, 

Clay  {Charles  M.)  Modem  ITagar.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s, 
See  also  **  Rose  Library." 

Colguhoun  (A,  J^,)  Across  Chryse  ;  From  Canton  to  Mandalay, 
With  Maps  and  very  numerous  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  8vo,  421. 

Composers,    See  "  Great  Musicians.'* 

Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl  (  The) :  A  Novel  of  Fashionable 
Life.    Edited  by  Robert  Grant.    Crown  8vo,  6j.    Paper  boards,  \s. 

Cook  {Dtitton)  Book  of  the  Play.    New  and  Revised  Edition. 

I  vol.,  cloth  extra,  y,  6d, 

' On  the  Stage:  Studies  of  Theatrical  History  and  the 

Actor's  Art.    2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  2\s, 

Coote  (fV,)  Wanderings  South  by  East,  Illustrated,  Svo,  215. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  lor.  6k/. 

Western  Pacific.    Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  2s,  6d, 

Costume,    See  Smith  (J.  Movr). 

Cruise  of  the  Walnut  SJull  {The),  An  instructive  and  amusing 
Story,  told  in  Rhyme,  for  Children.  With  32  Coloured  Plates. 
Square  fancy  board^  5^. 

Curtis  (C.  B.)  Velazquez  and  Murillo,  With  Etchings  &c., 
Royal  Svo,  31X.  6^.;  large  paper,  631. 

Cutcliffe  {H,  C  )  Trout  Fishing  in  Rapid  Streams,   Cr.  Svo,  35.  dd, 

ry AN  VERS  {N.)  An  Elementary  History  of  Art,     Crown 
■^-^    Svo,  lor.  6^1 


■  Elementary  History  of  Music,    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d, 

Handbooks  of  Elementary  Art — Architecture ;  Sculp- 

ture;  Old  Masters;  Modem  Painting.    Crown  Svo,  3^.  6</.  each. 

Day  of  My  Life  {A)  ;  or,  Every-Day  Experiences  at  Eton, 
By  an  Eton  Boy,  Author  of  "About  Some  Fellows."  i6mo,  cloth 
extra,  2s,  (xi,    6th  Thousand. 

Days  Collacon :  an  Encydopcedia  of  Prose  Quotations.  Im- 
perial Svo,  cloth,  3 1  J.  6^. 

Decoration,  VoL  II.,  folio,  6x.  Vols.  Ill ,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI., 
New  Series,  folio,  7j.  dd,  each. 

-^—  See  also  Batley. 
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Sampion  Lou\  MunUm^  &*  Co!s 


Dt  Letm  (E.)  Egypt  under  its  Khedives.     With  Map  and 

Illnstiatioiis.    Crown  8vo,  41. 

Dim  Quixote^  Wit  and  Wisdom  of.    By  Emma  Thompson. 

Square  fcap.  8vo»  3/.  6</. 

Donnelly    {Ignatius^    Atlantis ;  or^  the  Antediluvian  World, 
Crown  8vo,  its.  6d, 

^—^  Ragnarok :  The  Age  of  Fire  and  GraveL     Illustrated, 
Crown  Svo,  I2x.  6</. 

Dos  Passos  (y.  E.)  Law  of  Stockbrokers  and  Stock  Exchanges. 
8to,3Sj. 

Dougall  (James  Dalsiel^  EJS.A.f  E.Z.A,)  Shooting:  its  Ap- 
pUanoes,  Practice,  and  Purpose.     New  Edition,  revised  with  additions. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7/.  6d. 
"The  book  is  admirable  in  every  war.  .  .  •  ..  We  wish  it  every  nccess.**— <7Z«&«. 
A  very  compete  treatise.  ....  Likely  to'take  high  rank  as  an  amthorityoa 


Drama.    See  Archer,  Cook  (Dutton),  Williams  (M.). 

Dumford  (Col.  A.  W.)  A  Soldier's  Life  and  Work  in  South 
Africa,  1872-9.    Svo,  14/. 

Dyeing.    See  Bird  (F.  J.). 

pDUCATIONAL    Works   published    in    Great    Britain, 

"^-^  Classified  Catalogue.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  Svo, 
doth  extra,  5/. 

Egypt.    See  "  De  Leon,"  "  Foreign  Countries,"  "  Senior." 

Eidlitz  (Leopold)  Nature  and  Functions  of  Art  (The) ;  and 
especiaUy  of  Architecture.    Medium  8vo^  doth,  aij. 

Electricity.    See  Gordon. 

Emerson  Birthday  Book  Extracts  from  the  Writings  ofR.  W. 
Emerson.  Square  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  numerous  Illustrations,  very 
choice  binding,  ys.  6d. 

Emerson  (E.  W.)  Life.    By  G.  W.  Cooke.   Crown  Svo,  Zs.  6d. 

English  Catalogue  of  Books.  Vol.  III.,  1872 — 188a  Royal 
8vo,  half-morocco,  42^. 

English  Philosopliers.    Edited  by  K  B.  Ivan  MOller,  M.A. 

A  series  intended  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  works  ami  lives  of  English 
thinkers.    Crown  Svo  volumes  of  180  or  200  pp.,  price  ^.  6</.  each. 

•John  Stuart  Mill,  by  Miss  Helen 

Taylor. 
Shaftesbury   and    Hutcheson,    by 

Professor  Fowler. 
Adam  Smith,  by  J.  A.  Farrcr, 

^  Not9«t^(ivJU<f. 


Francis  Bacon,  by  Thomas  Fowler. 
HamUton,  by  W.  H.  S.  Monck. 
Hartley  and  James  Mill,  by  G^  S. 
3ower. 


List  of  Publications. 


Episodes  in  the  Life  of  an  Indian  Chaplain.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  I2x.  6k/. 

Episodes  of  French  History.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Maps,  and 
Illustrations,  by  Gustave  Masson,  B.  A.    Small  8vo,  2J.  6d,  each. 

1.  Charlemame  and  the  OarloTlnffians. 

2.  Louia  XI.  and  the  Crusades. 

3.  Part  I.  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y. 

„  IL  Francis  I.  and  the  Benalssance. 

4.  Henry  lY.  and  the  End  of  the  Wars  of  Bellfflon. 

Esmarch  {Dr,  Friedrich)  Handbook  on  the  Treatment  of 
Wounded  in  War.  Numerous.Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations,  8vo, 
strongly  bound,  l/.  &r. 

Etcher  {The).  Containing  36  Examples  of  the  Original 
Etched-work  of  Celebrated  Artists,  amongst  others :  BiRKET  Foster, 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  Colin  Hunter,  J.  P.  Heseltine,  Robert 
W.  Macbeth,  R.  S.  Chaitock,  &c  Vols,  for  188 1  and  1882, 
imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2/.  12s,  6d,  each. 

Etching.    See  Batley,  Chattock. 

Etchings  {Modem)  of  Celebrated  Paintings.     4to,  31J.  6d. 

ppAEM Ballads^  Festivals^  and  Legends.   See  "  Rose  Librar)'." 

Fashion  (History  of).    See  «•  Challamel." 

Fawcett  {Edgar)  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure,     is. 

Fechner  {G.  T.)  On  Life  after  Death.     i2nio,  vellum,  2x.  6//. 

Felkin  {R.   W.)  and  Wilson  {Rev.   C.  T)   Uganda  and  the 

Egyptian  Soudan.  With  Map,  numerous  Illustrations,  and  Notes. 
By  R.  W.  Felkin,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
Wilson,  M.A.  Oxou.,  F.R.G.S.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  281. 

Fenn  {G.  ManviHe)  Of  to  the  Wilds:  A  Story  for  Boys. 
Profusely  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  yx.  (kL 

Ferguson  {John). Ceylon  in  1883.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. 

Ferns.     See  Heath. 

Fields  {y.  7!)  Yesterdays  with  Authors.     New  Ed,  Svo.,  i6s. 

Florence.    See  "  Yriarte. " 

Floivers  of  Shakespeare.  32  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  with 
the  passages  which  refer  to  the  flovren.    StnaSA.  i^<^>  V« 
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Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies.  A  series  of  Descriptive 
Handbooks.  Each  volume  will  be  the  work  of  a  writer  who  has 
special  acquaintance  with  the  subject.    Crown  8vo,  y.  6d.  each. 


Australia,  by  J.  F.  Vesey  Fitzgerald. 

Austria,  by  D.  Kay,  F.R.G.S. 
•Canada,  by  W.  Fraser  Rae. 

Denmark  and  Iceland,  by  K.  C.Ott^. 

Egypt,  by  S.  Lane  Poole,  B.A. 

France,  by  Miss  M.  Roberts. 

Germany,  by  S.  Baring-Gculd. 

Greece,  by  L.  Sergeant,  B.A. 
•Holland,  by  R,  L.  Poole. 

Japan,  by  S.  Mossman. 
•New  Zealand. 


Peru,  by  Clements  R.  Markhani, 

C  B 
Russia^  by  W.  R.  MorfiU,  M.A. 
Spain,  by  Rev.  Wentworth  Webster. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  by  F.   If. 

Woods. 
•Switzerland,  by  W.  A.  P.  CooUdge, 

M.A. 
•Turkey-in-Asia,  by  J.  C.  McCoan, 

M.P. 
West    Indies,   by   C    H.    Eden, 

F.R.G.S. 


•Persia,  by  Major-Getu  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid. 

•  Not  reeuiyyet* 

Fortunes  made  in  Business,     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  321, 
Franc  {Maud  Jeanne).    The  following  fomi  one  Series,  small 

post  8vo,  in  uniform  cloth  bindings,  with  gilt  edges: — 


Emily's  Choice.     5^. 

Hairs  Vineyard.     4J. 

John's  Wife :    A  Story  of  Life  in 

South  Australia.     4J. 
Marian  ;   or,   The  Light  of  Some 

One's  Home.     5^. 
Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters.    4J. 


Vermont  Vale.    $s, 

Minnie's  Mission.     4X. 

Little  Mercy.    4J. 

Beatrice  Melton's  Discipline. 

No  Longer  a  Child.    4J. 

Golden  Gifts.    41*. 

Two  Sides  to  Every  Question. 


41. 


Francis  {F.)  JVar,  Waves,  and  Wanderings,  including  a  Cruise 
in  the  "Lancashire  Witch."    2  vols.,  crown  8vo^  cloth  extra,  24^. 

Frederick  the  Great,    See  "Broglie." 

French.    See"Julien." 

Froissart,     See  "  Lanier." 


r^ENTLE  Life  (Queen  Edition).     2^  vols,  in  i,  small  4to,  6x. 
THE    GENTLE    LIFE    SERIES. 

Price  dr.  each  ;  or  in  calf  extra,  price  loj.  dd. ;  Smaller  Edition,  cloth 
extra,  2x.  (id.,  except  where  price  is  named. 

The  Gentle  Life,     Essays  in  aid  of  the  Fonnation  of  Character 
of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen. 

About  in  the  World,     Essays  by  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life." 

Like  unto  Christ,     K  "i^ew  1i^xvs\a.\\Qxv  ot  Thomas  ^  Kempis' 
"De  Imitationc  CV«\sl\.'' 
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Familiar  Words.  An  Index  Verborum,  or  Quotation  Hand- 
book.   6f. 

Essays  by  Montaigne,  Edited  and  Annotated  by  the  Author 
of  "The  Gentle  Life." 

The  Gentle  Life,     2nd  Series. 

The  Silent  Hour:  Essays^  Original  and  Selected,  By  the 
Author  of  "The  Gentle  Life." 

Half-Length  Portraits.      Short  Studies  of  Notable  Persons. 

By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 
Essays    on  English    Writers^   for   the    Self-improvement    of 
Stadents  in  English  Literature. 

Other  Peoples  Windows,    By  J.  Hain  Friswell.     6j. 

A  Man's  Thoughts.    By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

The  Countess  of  Pembrok^s  Arcadia.  By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
New  Edition,  (>s, 

George  Eliot:  a  Critical  Study  of  her  Life,    By  G.  W.  Cooke. 

Crown  8vo,  lOf.  (>d, 

German,    See  Beumer. 

Germany.    By  S.  Baring-Gould.     Crown  8vo,  31".  6d. 

Gibbs  {J.  R,)  British  Honduras^  Historical  and  Descriptive. 
Crown  8vo,  Js,  dd. 

Gilder  {W.  H)  Ice-Pack  and  Tundra.  An  Account  of  the 
Search  for  the  **  Jeannette."    8vo,  i8j. 

Schwatka's  Search,    Sledging  in  quest  of  the  Franklin 

Records.     Illustrated,  8vo,  12s,  6d, 

Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,     Edited  by  F.  G.    Heath.     Large 

post  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations.      Uniform  with  "  The  Fcm 
World,**  re-issued,  ^s.  6cl. 

Glas  {John)  The  LorcPs  Supper,     Crown  8vo,  5J. 

Gordon  (/.  E.  H.^  B,A,  Cantab^  Four  Lectuves  en  Electric 
Induction.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1878-9.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Cloth  limp,  square  i6mo,  3^. 

Electric  Lighting,  [In  preparation. 

Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     New 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  coloured,  full-page,  and  other 
Illustrations.     2  vols.,  8vo,  4Zr. 

Gouffe,  The  Royal  Cookery  Book,  By  Jules  Gouffe  ;  trans- 
lated and  adapted  for  English  use  by  Alphonse  Gouff£,  Head 
Pastrycook  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Illustrated  with  large  plates 
printed  in  colours,     161  Woodaits,  Svo,  clolVv  t^Vra.^  vS^V  ^•^'5»^  ^(i^* 

Domestic  Edition,  haU-bo\itid»  \os.  (>d. 
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Great  Artists.    See  "  Biographies." 

Great  Historic  Galleries  of  England  {77ie).  Edited  by  Lord 
Ronald  GowER,  F.S.A.,  Trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallenr. 
Illustrated  by  24  large  and  carefully  extcxXtd  permanent  Photographs 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Pictures  by  the  Great  Masters.  Vol.  I., 
imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  36r.  Vol.  II.,  with  36  luge 
permanent  photographs,  2/.  12s,  (ki. 

Great  Musicians.  Edited  by  F.  Hueffer.  A  Series  of 
Biographies,  crown  8vo,  y.  each : — 


Bach. 

•Beethoven. 
•Berlioz. 

English  Church  Com- 
posers.  ByBARKTT. 
•Gluck. 


Handel. 
•Haydn. 
•Marcello. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mozart. 
•Palestrina. 

*  Inprt^ration, 


PurcelL 
Rossini. 
Schubert 
•Schumann. 
Richard  Wagner. 
Weber. 


Grohmann  (W,  A.  B,)  Camps  in  the  Rockies,     8vo,  12s.  td, 
Guizofs  History  of  France.    Translated  by  Robert  Black. 

.Super-royal  8vo,  very  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.     In 

8  vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  each  241.     This  work  is  re-issued  in  dieaper 

binding,  8  vols.,  at  lor.  dd,  each. 

"  It  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
students  ol  history.'* — Timts. 

■■ Massor^s  School  Edition.     The 

History  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  ;  abridged  from  the  Translation  by  Robert  Black,  M.  A., 
with  Chronologicu  Index,  Historical  and  Genealogical  Tables,  &c 
By  Professor  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School.  With  24  full-page  Portraits,  and  many  other  Illustrations. 
I  vol.,  demy  8vo,  600  pp.,  cloth  extra,  lar.  6(/. 

Guizofs  History  of  England.    In  3  vols,  of  about  500  pp.  each, 

containing  60  to  70  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt, 

24r.  each  ;  re-issue  in  cheaper  binding,  lar.  6(/.  each. 

"  For  luxury  of  tvpography,  plainness  of  print,  and  beauty  of  illustration,  these 
volumes,  of  which  but  one  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English,  will  hold  tbeur  own 
against  any  production  of  an  age  so  fuxiuious  as  our  own  in  everything,  typography 
not  excepted." — Times, 

Guyon  {Mde,)  Life.     By  Upham.     6th  Edition,  crowii  8vo,  6x. 


JLTALL  {W.  JV.)  How  to  Live  Long;  or^  1408  Health  Maxims^ 
-*-*     Physical,  Menial,  and  Moral.    By  W.  W.  Hall,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.    atv^^EdAXAOitjL. 

^arpcf^s  Christmas  No.,  \%%^^    ^^^^^i^^K^x^.-t^.^^. 
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Harpef^s  Monthly  Magazine.     Published  Monthly.    160  pages, 
fully  Illustiated.    u. 

Vol.  I.  December,  1880,  to  May,  1881. 
,,    II.  June  to  November,  1 801. 
,,    III.  December,  1881,  to  May,  1882 
„    IV.  June  to  November,  1882. 
„    V.  December,  1882,  to  May,  1883. 
Super-royal  8vo,  %s.  6d.  each. 

*' '  Harper's  Mazarine '  is  so  thicklv  sown  with  excellent  illustrations  that  to  count 
them  would  be  a  work  of  time ;  not  that  it  is  a  picture  magazine,  for  the  engravings 
illustrate  the  text  after  the  manner  seen  in  some  of  our  choicest  iditiofu  deJuxt."— 
St.  Jameit  CanetU. 

'*  It  is  so  pretty,  so  bi^,  and  so  cheap.  .  .  .  An  extraordinanr  shillingsworth— 
s6o  lariice  octavo  pages,  with  over  a  score  of  articles,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
many  i\\\x%\X9iXiQiD%.  --Edinburgk  Daily  Rtvitw. 

"  An  amazing  shillingsworth  .  .  .  combining  choice  literature  of  both  nations."— 
Nonc^Hfifrmut, 

Hatton  {Joseph)  Journalistic  London :  with  Engravings  and 
Portraits  of  Distinguished  Writers  of  the  Day.     Fcap.  4to,  12s.  6d. 


Three  Recruits^  and  the  Girls  they  left  behind  them. 


Small  post  8vo,  dr. 

"  It  hurries  us  along  in  unflagging  excitement." — Timet* 

~  See  also  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 


Heath   {Francis  George).     Autumnal  Leaves,    New  Edition, 
with  Coloured  Plates  in  Facsimile  from  Nature.    Crow*n  8vo,  141. 

Bumham  Beeches.    Illustrated,  small  8vo,  \s. 

Fern  Paradise.    New  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Photos., 

crown  8vo,  I2x.  td. 

Fern  World,    With  Nature-printed  Coloured  Plates. 


New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  I2j.  dd. 

Gilpin* s  Forest  Scenery.      Illustrated,  Svo,   \2S.  6d.; 


New  Edition,  Js,  6d. 

Our  Woodland  Trees.      With  Coloured  Plates  and 


Engravings.     Small  8vo,  12s,  td. 

Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of  England.    Crown  Svo, 


Sylvan  Spring.     With   Coloured;  &c.,   Illustrations. 


i2s,  6d, 

—  Trees  and  Ferns.    Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

—  Where  to  Find  Ferns.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 


Heher  {Bishop)  Hymns.  Illustrated  Edition.  With  upwards 
of  100  beautiful  Engravings.  Small  4to,  handsomely  bound,  71.  6d, 
Morocco,  i&r.  (xi,  and  21s,    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cloth,  3/.  6d. 
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Hddmann  {Bernard)  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Ship  "  Leander^ 
Small  post  8vo,  gilt  edges,  numerous  Illustrations,  ^s•  6d. 

Henty  {G.  A,)  Winning  his  Spurs.    Numerous  Illustrations 

Crown  8vo,  51. 
Comet  of  Horse :  A  Story  for  Boys,    Illustrated,  crown 

8vo,  5j. 

—       'Jack  Archer:  Tale  of  the  Crimea.  Illust.,  crown  8vo,  5  J. 


Herrick  {Robert)  Poetry.  Preface  by  Austin  Dobson.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  £.  A.  Abbey.    410,  gilt  edges,  42^. 

History  and  Principles  of  Weaving  by  Hand  and  by  Power.  With 
several  hundred  Illustrations.  By  Alfred  Barlow.  Royal  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  i/.  51.    Second  Edition. 

Hitchman  {Francis)  Public  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait  Cro\vii 
Svo,  3x.  (>d. 

Hole  {Rev.  Canon)  Nice  and  Her  Neighbours.  Small  4to, 
with  numerous  choice  Illustrations,  idr. 

Holmes  {O.  W.)  The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
In  2  vols.,  i8mo,  exquisitely  printed,  and  cliastely  bound  in  limp 
cloth,  gilt  tops,  lor.  6tf. 

Hoppus  {y.  D.)  Riverside  Papers.     2  vols.,  125. 

Hovgaard  {A.)  See  *' Nordenskiold's  Voyage."    Svo,  2  if. 

Hugo  { Victor)  ''Ninety- Three  J'     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea.    Crown  Svo,  fancy  boards,  2s. 

•  and  his   Times.    Translated  from  the  French  of  A. 

Barbou  by  Ellen  E.  Frewer.  120  Illustrations,  many  of  them 
from  designs  by  Victor  Hugo  himself.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
241. 

History  of  a  Crime  {Tlie) ;  Deposition  of  an  Eye^ntness. 


The  Story  of  the  Coup  d'£tat.    Crown  Svo,  dr. 

Hundred  Greatest  Men  {The).  S  portfolios,  21^.  each,  or  4 
vols.,  half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  10  guineas. 

Hutchinson  {Thos.)  Diary  and  Letters.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  ids. 

Hutchisson  {W.  H)  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches:  Eighteen  Years 
in  Bengal.    Svo,  iSr. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health  {A  Treatise  on).  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Buck,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  In  2 
royal  Svo  vols.,  cloVh,  ^. 

Hymnal  Companion  of  Common  Pra>^er,    ^^^\^y.^7^^^x«.. 
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ILLUSTRATED  Text-Books  of  Art-Education.    Edited  by 
^     Edward  J.  Poyntes,  R.A.    Each  Volume  contftins  numerous  Illus- 
trations, and  is  strongly  bound  for  the  use  of  Students,  price  5j.    The 
Volumes  now  ready  are : — 

PAINTING. 


Frenoh  and  Spaniah. 
Eng^Uflh  and  American. 


OlaMio  and  Italian.    By  Percy 

R.  Head. 
German,  Xlezniah,  and  Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Olasaic  and  Early  Ohristian. 

GK>thic  and  Benaiuanoe.    By  T.  Roger  Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique :  Egyptian  and  Greek.    |         Benaisaance  and  SCodem* 
Italian  Boulptora  of  the  14th  and  16th  Oenturiee. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration  in  Oolonr.  |         Architectural  Ornament. 

Irving  ( Washington).    Complete  Library  Edition  of  his  Works 

in  27  Vols.,  Copyright,  Unabridged,  and  with  the  Author's  Latest 
Revisions,  called  the  "  Geoffrey  Crayon  "  Edition,  handsomely  printed 
in  large  square  8vo,  on  superfine  laid  paper.  Each  volume,  of  about 
500  pages,  fully  Illustrated,    i  zr.  6d,  per  vol.    See  also  '  *  Little  Britain." 

__ ^«<  American  Men  of  Letters.")     2s.  6d. 

^AMES  (C.)  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.    8vo,  is.  6d. 

Japan.    See  Audsley. 

Jarves  {J  J.)  Italian  Rambles.    Square  i6mo,  5^. 

yohnson  (^.)  W.  Uqyd  Garrison  and  his  Times.    Crown  8vo, 
I2J.  6d. 

Jones  {Majoi)  The  Emigrant^  Friend.    A  Complete  Guide  to 

the  United  States.     New  Edition,     zr.  dd. 

Jones  {Mrs.  Herbert)  Sandringham :  Fast  and  Fresent.    Illus- 
trated, crown  8vo,  8x.  dd. 

Julien  (F.)  English  Students  French  Examiner.     i6mo.     2s. 

—  First  Lessons    in    Conversational  French   Grammar. 
Crown  8vo,  u. 

—  Conversational  French  Reader.     i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Petites  Lemons  de  Conversation  et  de  Grammalre.     New 


Edition,  y,  6d, ;  without  Phrases,  2s.  Cd, 

Phrases  of  Daily  Use.    Limp  cloth,  6d. 


Jung  {Sir  Salar)  Life  of.  ^In  the  press 
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J^EMPIS  {Thomas  a)  Daily   Text-Book.     Square  i6mo, 
•'^     ax.  W, ;  interlemved  as  a  Birthday  Book,  jx.  6^. 

Kingston  {W.  If,  G,)  Dick  Cheveiey,     Illustrated,  i6mo,  gilt 

edges,  7^.  6d.  I  plainer  binding,  plain  edges,  5^. 
— — —  Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Tutors  :  A  Story,     y,  6d. 
— —  Heir  of  Kiifinnan,     Uniform,  7  j.  6d, ;  also  51. 
^—  Snow-Shoes  and  Canoes,     Uniform,  7J.  6d, ;  also  5*. 

■  7W  Supercargoes,     Uniform,  is,  6d.  ;  also  $s, 

With  Axe  and  Rifle,    Uniform,  is,  6d, ;  also  5^. 

Knight  {E,  F,)  Albania  and  Montenegro.   Illust.    8vo.    12s.  6d, 

Knight  \e,  /.)  The  Cruise  of  the  ^' Fakonl*  A  Voyage  round 
the  World  in  a  50-Ton  Yacht.   Nomeroos  Illost    2  toIs.,  cfo^h  Sra 

J  AM  BERT  (a)  Angling  Literature  in  En^and ;   and 

•"     Descriptions  of  Fishing  by  the  Ancients.     With  a  Notice  of  some 

Books  on  other  PiscatoriS  Subjects.    Fcap.  8vo,  vellum,  top  gilt,  3x.  6^. 

Lanier  (Sidney)  The  Boys  Froissart^  selected  from  the  Chroni- 
cles  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  Illustrated,  extra  binding,  gilt 
edges,  crown  8vo,  7x.  6(/. 

■  Bo^s  King  Arthur.    Uniform,  is,  6d. 

— ^— •  Boy's  Mabinogion ;  Original  Welsh  Legends  of  King 
Arthur.    Uniform,  is,  6d, 

Bo/s  Percy :  Ballads  of  Ijrve  and  Adventure^  sdecfed 


from  the  "  Keliques."    Uniform,  is.  6J. 

Lansdeil  {B,)  Through  Siberia.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  30J. ;  New 
Edition,  very  numerous  illustrations,  8vo,  lOf.  (xi. 

Larden  (W,)  School  Course  on  Heat,    Second  Edition,  Illus- 
trated, crown  8vo,  51. 

Lathrop  {G,  P,)  In  the  Distance.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  21J; 

Legal  Profession  :  Romantic  Stories,     is.  6d. 

Lennard  (T.  B.)  To  Married  Women  and  Women  about  to  be 
Married,  &c.    6d. 

Lenormant  (F)  Beginnings  of  History.     Crown  8vo,  12s,  6d. 

Leonardo  da  Finals  Literary  Works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Jeam 
Paul  Richter.  Containing  his  Writings  on  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  his  Philosophical  Maxims,  Humorous  Writing,  and 
MtsceUaneous  Notes  on  Personal  Events,  on  his  Contemporaries  on 
Literature,  &c  ;  for  the  first  time  published  from  Autograph  Manu- 
scripts. By  J.  P.  RiCHTKR,  Ph.  Dr.,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  and 
Imperial  Academy  of  Rome,  &c.  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  containing 
about  200  Drawings  in  Autot3rpe  Reproductions,  and  uumerous  other 
lUostnilionft,    Ty; cX\e  Oxs^mea^ 
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Leyland{R,  W,)  Holiday  in  South  Africa,     Crown  8vo,  12s,  6d. 

Library  of  Religious  Poetry,  A  Collection  of  the  Best  Poems 
of  all  Ages  and  Tongues.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
and  Arthur  Gilman,  M.  A.  Royal  8vo,  1036  pp.»  doth  extra,  gilt 
edges,  21s. ;  re-issue  in  cheaper  binding,  los.  6d. 

Lindsay  ( IV,  S,)  History  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Ancient 
Commerce.  Over  150  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Charts.  In  4  vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Vols.  I  and  2,  lis,  each ;  vols.  3  and  4,  14^. 
each.    4  vols,  complete,  501. 

Lillie  {Lucy  JS,)  Prudence :  a  Story  of  AEsthetic  London. 
Small  8vo,  5^. 

Little  Britain ;  together  with  The  Spectre  Bridegroom^  and  A 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  By  Washington  Irving.  An  entirely 
New  Edition  de  luxe^  specially  suitable  for  Presentation.  Illustrated 
by  120  very  fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper. 
Designed  hy  Mr.  Charles  O.  Murray.  Re-issue,  square  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  dr. 

Logan  {Sir  William  E)  Life,    By  Bernard  J.  Harrington. 

8vo,  I2s,6d, 

Long  {Mrs,  W,  H.  C.)  Peace  and  War  in  the  Transvaal, 
i2mo,  y.  6d, 

Low^s  Standard  Library  of  Travel  and  Adventure.  Crown  8vo, 
bound  uniformly  in  cloth  extra,  price  7^.  6</.,  except  where  price  is 
given. 

1.  The  Great  Lone  Land.    By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

2.  The  Wild  North  Land.    By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B.' 

3.  How  I  found  Livlnffstone.    By  H.  M.  Stanley. 

4.  Thronirh  the  Dark  Continent.    By  H.  M.  Stanley.     i2x.  6d. 

5.  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Befflon.    By  C.  R.  Mark- 

HAM.     (4th  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  los.  6d.) 

6.  Cruise  of  the  Challenger.    By  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N. 

7.  Bnmaby'B  On  Horseback  throaffh  Asia  Kinor.     lox.  6^/. 

8.  Sohwelnforth's  Heart  of  Afirioa.    2  vols.,  15J. 

9.  Uarshall's  Through  America. 

10.  Lansdell's  Through    8i\>eria.      Illustrated    and    unabridged, 
.  lOf .  (>d, 

Lmi^s  Standard  Novels,  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j.  each, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

Work.    A  Story  of  Experience.     By  LouiSA  M.  Alcott. 
A  Daughter  of  Heth.    By  W.  Black. 
In  Silk  Attire.    By  W.  Black. 
Xilmeny.    A  Novel    By  W.  BlxC¥U 
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Loufs  Standard  Novth — €oniinued. 

Lady  Silyerdale's  Sweetheart.    By  W.  Black.. 

BunriBe.    By  W.  Black. 

Three  Feathers.    By  William  Black. 

Alice  Lorraine.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Ohristowell,  a  Dartmoor  Tale.    By  R.  D.  Blackmorb« 

Clara  Vauffhan.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Cradook  Nowell.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Grippe  the  Carrier.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Erema ;  or,  My  Father's  Sin.    By  R.  O.  Blackmore. 

Loma  Doone.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Vary  Anerley.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

An  Enirlish  Sqnire.    By  Miss  Coleridge. 

Uistress  Judith.     A  Cambridgeshire  Story.     By  C.  C  Frasek- 
Tytler. 

A  Story  of  the  Drag^nnades ;  or,  Asylum  Ohristi.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  GiLLIAT,  M.A. 

A  Laodicean.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Far  from  the  Uaddinff  Crowd.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Trumpet  Uajor.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Two  on  a  Tower.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Three  Beoruits.    By  Joseph  Hatton. 

A  aolden  Sorrow.    By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.    New  Edition. 

Out  of  Court.    By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

History  of  a  Crime:  The  Story  of  the  Coup  d'l^tat.     Victor 
Hugo. 

Ninety-Three.    By  Victor  Hugo.    Illustrated. 

Adela  Cathcart.    By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Guild  Court.    By  George  Mac  Donald. 

nCary  M arston.    By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Stephen  Archer.    New  Edition  of  *' Gifts."     By  George  Mac 
Donald. 

The  Vicar's  Daughter.    By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Weighed  and  Wanting:*    By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Diane.    By  Mis.  Macquoid. 

Elinor  Dry  den.    By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 

jffy  Lady  areensleevee.    By  Helen  Mathers. 

John  HoldawoxUx.    B7  \l .  C\a^v;.  Russell. 

A  Sailor's  Sweethevc^*   ^^  NK .  C\jcms.^\^*^^:l\« 
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Wreok  of  the  GroBTenor.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

The  Z«ady  Uaad.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Little  Loo.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Uy  Wife  and  I.    By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

Poffanuo  People,  Their  Loves  and  Lives.    By  Mrs.  B.  Stowe. 

Ben  Hnr:  a  Tale  of  the  Christ.    By  Lew.  Wallace. 

Anne.    By  Constance  Fenlmore  Woolson. 

For  the  Uajor.    By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.    51. 

Loids  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  (Annual),  Edited 
and  revised  to  date  by  C.  Mackeson,  F.S.S.,  Editor  of  **  A  Guide 
to  the  Churches  of  London  and  its  Suburbs,"  &c.  Paper,  is.;  clotli, 
IS,  6d. 

'h^CCORMICK  (^.,  R,N),      Voyages  of  Discovery  in  the 

■^^  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Seas  in  the  "Erebus"  and  **  Terror,"  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  &c,  with  Autobiographical  Notice  by 
R.  McCormick,  R.N.,  who  was  Medical  Officer  to  each  Expedition. 
With  Maps  and  very  numerous  Lithographic  and  other  Illustrations. 
2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  52^.  td. 

Macdonald  {A.)  '' Our  Sceptred  Isle''  and  its  World-wide 
Empire.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  4/. 

MacDonald  (G,)  Orts,     Small  post  8vo,  6s, 

See  also  **  Low's  Standard  Novels." 

Macgregor {John)  "Rob  Roy"  on  the  Baltic.  3rd  Edition, 
small  post  8vo,  2j.  td, ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  y,  (xi. 

■  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  ^^ Rob  Roy''    Canoe,     nth 

Edition,  small  post  8vo,  2x.  dd, ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3^.  6d, 

Description  of  the  "  Rob  Roy''  Canoe,     Plans,  &c.,  is. 

Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl  "  Rob  Roy,"    New  Edition, 


thoroughly  revised,  with  additions,  small  post  8vo,  5/. ;  boards,  zs,  6r/. 

Macquoid(Mrs.),    See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Magazine.    See  Decoration,  Etcher,  Harper,  Union  Jack. 

Magyarland,  A  Narrative  of  Travels  through  the  Snouy  Car- 
pathians,  and  Great  Alfold  of  the  Magyar.  By  a  Fellow  of  the  Car- 
pathian Society  (Diploma  of  1881),  and  Author  of  "  The  Indian  Alps." 
2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  about  120  Woodcuts  from  the  Author's 
own  sketches  and  drawings,  3&r. 

Manitoba,     See  Rae. 

Maria  Theresa »    See  Brogue. 

J/ar^cd  ''In  Haster     A  Story  oC  Toda.'^.    Cxo^tv^No^'^^-^^ 


so  Sampson  Low,  Afarston,  &*  Co.'s 

Alarkham  {Admiral)  A  Naval  Career  during  the  Old  War, 
8vo,  cloth,  14J. 

Markham  (C.  -/?.)  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknewn  Region, 
Crown  8vo^  with  Four  Maps,  4th  Edition.     Cloth  extia,  lOif.  6^ 

—  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  1879-1881.  Crown 
8vo,  with  four  Maps,  &c  Third  Edition.  lor.  td.  See  also  "  Foreign 
Countries." 

Marshall  (W,  G.)  Through  America,    New  Edition,  crown 

8vo,  with  about  100  Illustrations,  7x.  6d, 

Martin  (J^.  W.)  Noat  Fishing  and  Spinning  in  the  Nottingham 
Style.     Crown  8vo,  zr.  hd, 

Marvin  {Charles)  Russian  Advance  towards  India,    8vo,  i6i. 

Maury  {Commander)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its 
Meteorology.  Being  a  Reconstruction  and  Enlargement  of  his  former 
Work,  with  Charts  and  Diagrams.     New  Edition,  crown  8to,  6f. 

Men  of  Mark :  a  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits  of  the  most 
Eminent  Men  of  the  Day  taken  from  life,  especiaUy  for  this  publica- 
tion Complete  in  Seven  Vols.,  handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
25J.  each. 

Mendelssohn  Family  {T7ie),  1729— 1847.  From  Letters  and 
Journals.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Sebastian  Hens£L. 
3rd  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  30;. 

Mendelssohn,    See  also  "  Great  Musicians.*' 

Mitford  {Mary  Russell)  Our  Village,  Illustrated  with  Frontis- 
piece Steel  Engraving,  and  12  full-page  and  157  smaller  Cuts.  Crown 
4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2IJ.;  cheaper  binding,  lOf.  6d, 

Mollett  (/.  W.)  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art 
and  Archaeology.  Explaining  Terms  frequently  used  in  Works  on 
Architecture,  Arms,  Bronzes,  Christian  Art,  Colour,  Costume,  Deco- 
ration, Devices,  Emblems,  Heraldry,  Lace,  Personal  Ornaments, 
Pottery,  Painting,  Sculpture,  &&,  with  their  Derivations.  Illustrated 
with  600  Wood  Engravings.    Small  4to,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  15/. 

Morley  {H,)  English  Literature  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria,  The 
2000th  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  Authors,  iSmo, 
2x.  6d, 

Muiler  {£.)  Noble  Words  and  Noble  Deeds.  Containing  many 
Full-pace  Illustrations  by  Philipfoteaux.  Square  imperial  \fms^ 
cloth  extra,  *js.  6d. ;  plainer  binding,  plain  edges,  5x. 

Music,    See  "  GieaX.  "VLu^vc^cws" 
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J\JE  WBIG GIN'S  SkeUhcs  and  Tales.     i8mo,  4J. 

New  Chiles  Play  (A).  Sixteen  Drawings  by  E.  V.  B.  Beauti- 
fully printed  in  colours,  4to,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d, 

New  Zealand.    See  Bradshaw. 

Newfoundland.    See  Rae. 

Norbury  {Henry  F.)  Naval  Brigade  in  South  Africa.  Crown 
8vo,  cloih  extra,  lor.  6d, 

Nordenskidld*s  Voyage  around  Asia  and  Europe.  A  Popular 
Account  of  the  North- East  Passage  of  the  "Vega."  By  Lieut.  A. 
Hovgaard,  of  the  Royal  Danish  Navy,  and  member  of  the  "  Vega  " 
Expedition.     8vo,  with  about  50  Illustrations  and  3  Maps,  2IJ. 

Nordhoff^C)  Calif omia,  for  Healthy  Pleasure^  and  Residence. 
New  Edition,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  I2j.  hd. 

Northern  Fairy  Tales.    Translated  by  H.  L.  Braekstad.     5^. 

Nothing  to  Wear ;  and  Two  Millions,  By  W.  A.  Butler 
New  Edition.    Small  post  8vo,  In  stiff  coloured  wrapper,  is. 

Nursery  Playmates  {Prince  of).  217  Coloured  Pictures  for 
Children  by  eminent  Artists.     Folio,  in  coloured  boards,  6x. 


O'BRIEN  {P.  B)  Fifty  Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland. 
8vo. 


■  Irish  Land  Question^  and  English   Question.     New 

Edition,  fcap.  8ro,  2s. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 
With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Fcap.,  cloth  extra. 
New  Edition— the  3rd,  with  Illustrations,  51. 

Outlines  of  Omanunt  in  all  Styles.  A  Work  of  Reference  for 
the  Architect,  Art  Manufacturer,  Decorative  Artist,  and  Practical 
Painter.  By  W.  and  G.  A.  Audsley,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  Only  a  limited  number  have  been  printed  and 
the  stones  destroyed.  Small  folio,  60  plates,  with  introductory  text, 
cloth  gilt,  3U.  6t/. 

Oraen  {Douglas)  Marine  Insurance  Notes  and  Clavus.  ^^%.^a 
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pALGRA  VE  {R.  F.  D.).    See  "  Chairman's  Handbook.*' 
Palliser  {Mrs,)  A  History  of  Lace,  from  the  Earliest  Ferufd, 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  additional  cuts  and  text,  upwards  of 
loo  Illustrations  and  coloured  Designs.     I  vol,  8vo,  i/.  u, 

■  Historic  Devices,  Badges,  and  War  Cries.     8vo,  i/.  is, 

The  China  Collector's  Pocket  Companion,  With  up- 
wards of  looo  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.  2nd  Edition, 
with  Additions.     Small  post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  51. 

Perseus,  the  Gorgon  Slayer.  Numerous  coloured  Plates,  square 
8vo,  5x. 

Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America.     8yo,  2  if. 

Photography  {History  and  Handbook  of).     See  Tissandier. 

Pinto  (Major  Serpa)  How  I  Crossed  Africa  :  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  Through  Unknown  Countries  ;  Discovery  of  the 
Great  Zambesi  Affluents,  &c.— Vol  I.,  The  King's  Rifle.  Vol.  II., 
The  Coillard  Family.  With  24  fuU-page  and  118  half-page  and 
smaller  Illustrations,  13  small  Maps,  and  I  large  one.  2  vols.,  demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  42;. 

Pocock.    See  Arnold  (G.  M.). 

Poe  {E,  A.)   The  Raven.      Illustrated    by  Gustave  DoRi 

Imperial  folio,  cloth,  63^. 

Poems  of  the  Inner  Life.  Chiefly  from  Modem  Authors. 
Small  8vo,  51. 

Polar  Expeditions.     See  Koldewev,  Marrham,  MacGahan, 

NaRES,  NORDENSKIOLD,  GiLDER,  McCORMICK. 

Politics  and  Life  in  Mars.     12  mo,  2s.  6d. 

Po7vell  {W.)  Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country ;  or,  JTiree  Yean 
among  the  Cannibals  of  New  Britain.  Demy  8vo,  Map  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  i8j. 

Prisons,  Her  Majesty s,  their  Effects  and  Defects.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition,  6s. 

Poynter  {EdtvardJ,,  R.A.).    See  "  Illustrated  Text-books." 

Publisher^  Circular  {Tlie),  and  General  Record  of  British  and 
Foreign  L.llcTal\iTt.    VMbUsKtdon  the  1st  and  I5lh  of  every  Month,  "^l 
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f^AE  (IV.  Fraser)  From  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba ;  a 
^^     Guide  through  Canada's  Maritime^  Mining,  and  Prairie  Provinces. 
"With  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  6x. 

Rambaud{A,)  History  of  Eussia,     2  vols.,  8vo,  36J. 

Ftb€r{F.)  History  of  Ancient  Art.    8vo,  i8x. 

Redford  (G,)  Ancient  Sculpture.     Crown  8vo,  5 J. 

Reid  {T.  IV.)  Land  of  the  Bey.    Post  8vo,  los.  6d. 

Rhnusat {Madame de\  Menwirs of\Zo2 — 1808.  By  her  G rand- 
son,  M.  Paul  de  Rem  us  at,  Senator.  Translated  by  Afrs.  Cash  el 
HoEY  and  Mr.  John  Lillie.  4th  Edition,  cloth  extra.  2  vols., 
8vo,  32J. 

Selection  from  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  Remusat  to  her 

Husband  and  Son,  from  1804  to  1813.  From  the  French,  by  Mrs. 
Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John  Lillie.  la  i  vol.,  demy  8vo  (uniform 
with  the  *' Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat/' 2  vols.),  cloth  extra,  its. 

Richter  {Dr.  Jean  Paul)  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery. 
4to.  Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  2/.  2J.;  half-morocco,  uncut,  2/.  izr.  td. 


See  also  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 


Robin  Hood;  Merry  Adventures  of.  Written  and  illustrated 
by  Howard  Pyle.     Imperial  8vo,  cloth.  [/«  the  press. 

Robinson  {Phil)  In  my  Indian  Garden.  With  a  Preface  by 
Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  C.S.I.,  &c  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  4th 
Edition,  y,  6d. 

NoaKs  Ark.  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Unnatural 


History.     Small  post  8vo,  12^.  dd. 


Sinners  and  Saints :  a  Tour  across  the  United  States  of 


America,  and  Round  them.     Crown  8vo,  lor.  td, 

—  Under  the  Punkah.    Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  ^s. 


Robinson  {Sergeant)  Wealth  and  its  Sources.  Stray  Thoughts.  51. 
Roland;  the  Story  of    Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  6s. 

Romantic  Stories  of  the  Legal  Profession.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
7j.  6d. 

Rose  {^.)  Complete  Practical  Machinist.     New  Edition,  I2m0| 

12S,  6c/. 


Little  Ken.  ByL.  M.  Alc(X 
An  Old-Fashioned  GirL 

Work.  A  Story  of  Experience 
Stowe  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  The  Pei 
— ^—  The  M Iniater's  Wooi 

We  and  onr  Nelcrht 

Uy  Wife  and  I.    2s, . 

Hans  Brinker ;  or,  the  Silvc 
Ky  Study  Windows.    By  J. 
The  Onardian  AnffeL    By  O 
Ky  Bmnmer  in  a  Garden.    ] 
Bred.    Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 
Farm  Ballads.    By  Will  Cai 
Farm  Festivals.    By  Will  C 
Farm  Legends.    By  Will  C/ 
The  Clients  of  Dr.  Bemaffin 
The  TTndiscoTered  Country. 
Baby  Bne.    By  C.  M.  Clay. 
The  Bose  in  Bloom.    By  L.  '. 
Biffht  Cousins.    By  L.  M.  Ai 
Under  the  liilaos.    By  L.  M. 
Silver  Pitchers.    By  Louisa 
Jimmy's  Cruise    in   the   ** 
Louisa  M.  Alcot^^^^u 
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Roussdet  (Louis)  Son  of  the  Constable  of  France.    Small  post 
8vo,  namerous  Illustrationsy  y. 


■'  The  Drummer  Boy :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Washington. 

Small  post  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  5/. 

Russell  (IV.  Clark)  The  Lady  Maud.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
31X.  td.    New  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  6;* 

^— —  Little  Loo.     6x. 


My  Watch  Belotv ;  or^  Yams  Spun  when  off  Duty. 

2nd  Edition,  crown  8vo,  zr.  (>d. 

Sailor's  Language.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  31.  6d. 

Sea  Queen.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31X.  6d. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.     4to,  sewed,  6d. 

See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels. 


Russell  (W.  H,^  LL.D.)  Hesperothen:  Notes  from  the  Western 
World.  A  Record  of  a  Ramble  through  part  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  aud  the  Far  West,  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  188 1.  By 
W.  H.  Russell,  LL.D.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  24r. 

The   Tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India,      By 


W.  H.  Russell,  LL.D.  Fully  Illustrated  by  Sydney  P.  Hall, 
M.A.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  52/.  6^/.;  Large 
Paper  Edition,  841. 


QAINTS  and  their  Symbols :  A  Companion  in  tlie  Churches 
^     and  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe.    With  Illustrations.     Royal  i6mo, 
cloth  extra,  3x.  td, 

Scherr  (Prof  y.)  History  of  English  Literature.  Translated 
from  the  German.     Crown  8vo,  8f.  6^. 

Schuyler  (Eugene).  The  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.  By  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Author  of  "Turkestan."    2  vols.,  8vo. 

Schweinfurth  (Georg)  Heart  of  Africa.  Three  Years'  Travels 
and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  from 
1868  to  1 87 1.  With  Illustrations  and  large  Map.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo^ 
1 5  J. 

Scott  (Leader)  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy.     «^o^  v^s.  ^A« 
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Sedgwick  {Major  W!)  Light  the  Dominant  Force  of  the  Universe, 

Senior  (Nassau  W.)  Conversations  and  youmals  in  Egypt  and 

Malta.     2  vols.,  8vo,  2\s, 

Sliadbolt  (S.  If.)  South  African  Campaign^  1879.  Compiled 
by  J.  P.  MACKINNON  (formerly  72nd  Highlanders)  and  S.  H. 
Shadbolt;  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Field-Marshal  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Containing  a  portrait  and  biography  of 
every  officer  killed  in  the  campaign.  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
extra,  2/.  icxr. 

The  AfgJian  Campaigns  of  1878 — 1880.     By  Sydney 

Shadbolt,  Joint  Author  of  '*The  South  African  Campaign  of  1879." 
2  vols.,  royal  quarto,  cloth  extra,  3/. 

Shakespeare.    Edited  by  R.  Grant  White.    3  vols.,  crown 

Svo,  gilt  top,  3dr.;  fdition  de  luxe,  6  vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63^. 


See  also  "  Flowers  of  Shakespeare." 


Sidney  (Sir  P.)  Arcadia,    New  Edition,  6s. 

Siegfried :  The  Story  of     Crown  8vO|  illustrated,  cloth,  61. 

Sikes  ( Win).    Rambles  and  Studies  in  Old  South  Wales.    With 

numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  i8r. 

■  British  Goblins^  Welsh  Folk  Lore.     New  Edition,  Svo, 

l8r. 

Studies  of  Assassination.     i6mo,  3J.  6d, 


Sir  Rosier  de  Coverley,  Re-imprinted  from  the  "Spectator." 
With  125  Woodcuts,  and  steel  Frontispiece  specially  designed  and 
engraved  for  the  Work.     Small  fcap.  4to,  ts. 

Smith  (G.)  Assyrian  Explorations  and  Discoveries.  By  the  late 
George  Smith.  Illustrated  by  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.  Demy 
Svo,  6th  Edition,  18;. 

The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.      By  the  late  G, 

Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museunu 
With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6th  Edition,  idr. 
An  entirely  New  Edition,  completely  revised  and  re-written  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Demy  Svo,  i8j. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr)  Ancient  Greek  Female  Costume.  112  full- 
page  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  7J-.  6d, 

Hades  of  Ard^nnt :  a  Visit  to  tHe  Coots  0/  Han,    Crown 


Svo,  Illustrated,  S^- 
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Smith  {T,  Roger)   Architecture^  Gothic  and  Renaissance.     Il- 
lustrated, crown  8vo,  $/. 


Classic  and  Early  Christian. 


Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  5j. 
South  Kensington  Museum.     Vol.  II.,  215. 

Spanish  and  French  Artists.    By  Gerard  Smith.     (Poynter's 

Art  Text-books.)    $s.  [In  the  press. 

Spry  {W.  J.  /.,  RN.)  The  Cruise  of  HM.S.  «  Challenger^ 

With  Route  Map  and  many  Illustrations.   6th  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
\%s.     Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  some  of  the  Illustrations,  7;.  dd. 

Stack  {E.)  Six  Months  in  Persia.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  24s. 

Stanley  {H.  M.)  How  I  Found  Livingstone.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7/.  6d. ;  large  Paper  Edition,  los.  6d. 

'  ^^  My  Kalulu*^  Prince^  King^  and  Slave.     A  Story 

from  Central  Africa.    Crown  8vo,  about  430  pp. ,  with  numerous  graphic 
Illustrations  after  Original  Designs  by  the  Author.     Cloth,  7j.  dd. 


Coomassie  and  Magdala.     A  Story  of  Two  British 

Campaigns  in  Africa.     Demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  idr. 

Through   the   Dark    Continent.      Cheaper    Edition, 


crown  8vo,  izs.  6d. 

Stenhouse  {Mrs.)  An  Englishwoman  in  Utah.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Stoker  (Bram)  Under  the  Sunset.    Crown  Svo,  ds. 

Story  without  an  End.  From  the  German  of  Carove,  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Austin.  Crown  4to,  with  15  Exquisite  Drawings 
by  E.  V.  B.,  printed  in  Colours  in  Fac-simile  of  the  original  Water 
Colours ;  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.     New  Edition,  7j.  dd. 

square  4to,  with  Illustrations  by  Harvey.     2s.  6d. 

Stowe  {Mrs.  Beecher)  Dred.    Cheap  Edition,  boards,  2s.  Cloth, 

gilt  edges,  y.  dd. 

• Footsteps  of  the  Master.      With  Illustrations  and  red 

borders.     Small  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Geography.     With    60    Illustrations.      Square    cloth, 


41.  6d. 

Little  Foxes.     Cheap  Edition,  i^.;  Library  Edition 


4f  .  (>d. 

—  Bettys  Bright  Idea.     is. 


28  Sampson  Lmv,  Afarston,  &*  Co?s 

Stowe  {Mrs,  Beecher)  My  Wife  and  I;  or^  Harry  Hendcrsaris 
History.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr.* 

■      Minister's  Wooing,  5 j. ;  Copyright  Series,  is.  6d.;  cl.,  2X.* 

Old  Town  Folk,    6s, ;  Cheap  Edition,  2s,  6d, 

0/d  Town  Fireside  Stories.     Cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 

Our  Folks  atPoganuc.     6s. 

— —  We  and  our  Neighbours,     i  vol.,  small  post  8vo,  6s. 
Sequel  to  "My  Wife  and  !."♦ 

Pink  and  White  Tyranny.    Small  post  8vo,  3X.  6d. 


Cheap  Edition,  is,  6d.  and  zr. 

Poganuc  People:  their  Laves  and  Lives.    Crown  8vo, 


doth,  6s, 

Queer  Little  People,     is. ;  cloth,  2s, 

Chimney  Comer,     is, ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Pearl  of  Orr^s  Island.    Crown  8vo,  sx.* 

Woman   in   Sacred  History.      Illustrated    with    15 


Chromo>lithographs  and  about  200  pages  of  Letterpress.      Demy 
4to,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  251. 

Sullivan  {A.  M,^  late  M.P,)  Nutshell  History  of  Ireland. 

From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.     Paper  bosutls,  6d, 


n^ACCHI  {A,)  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy   Embassy, 
"*       Demy  8vo,  doth. 

Taine  {H.  A)  ** Les  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine^* 
Tiunslated  by  John  Durand. 

Vol.  I.    The  Anolent  Berime.    Demy  8vo,  doth,  i6s. 
Vol.  2.     The  French  Bevolntion.    Vol.  I .       do. 
Vol  3.  Bo.  do.  Vol.  2.       do. 

Talbot  {Hon,  E.)  A  Letter  on  Emigration,     is. 

Tauchnitz's  English  Editions  of  German  Authors,  Each 
volume,  doth  flexible,  2J. ;  or  sewed,  is,  6d.  (Catalogues  post  free 
on  application. ) 

Tauchnitz  {B,)  Gemuxn  and  Englhk  Dictionary,   Paper,  ix.  6d.; 

cloth,  2x. ;  Toaiv,  2s.  W. 
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Tauchnitz  (B.)  French  and  English  Dictionary,     Paper,  u.  dd,  \ 
cloth,  2x. ;  roan,  7J,  6d, 


Italian  and  English  Dictionary,     Paper,  is.  6d,;  cloth, 


2s,;  roan,  2x.  6d, 


— ^—  Spanish  and  English.    Paper,  \s,  6d. ;  cloth,  2  j, ;  roan, 

Taylor  {W.  M,)  Paul  the  Missionary.    Crown  8vo,  is,  6d. 

Thausing  (Pro/,)  Preparation  of  Malt  and  the  Fabrication  of 
Beer.    8to,  45J. 

Theakston  {Michael)  British  Angling  Flies.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8vo,  y. 

Thoreau.    By  Sanbork.    (American  Men  of  Letters.)    Crown 

8yo,  2j,  6d. 

Thousand  Years  Hence  (A).  By  NuNSOWE  Greene.  Crown 
8vo,  6j. 

Tolhausen  {Alexandre)  Grand  Suppliment  du  Dictionnaire 
Technologiqae.    3^.  od. 

Tolmer  {Alexander)  Pemintscences  of  an  Adventurous  afid  Chi" 
quered  Career.    2  vols.,  21/. 

Trials.    See  Browne. 

Tristram  {Rev,  Canon)  Pathways  of  Palestine  :  A  Descriptive 
Tour  through  the  Holy  Land.  First  Series.  Illustrated  by  44  Per- 
manent Photographs.  2  vols.,  folio,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  31/.  6i/. 
each. 

Tuckerman  {Bayard)  History  of  English  Prose  and  Fiction. 
&r.  6d. 

Tunis.     See  Reid. 

Turner  {Edward)  Studies  in  Russian  Literature.  Crown  8vo, 
%s,ed. 


T  rmON  Jack  {The).    Every  Boy's  Paper.    Edited  by  G.  A. 

^^      Henty.      Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plates. 
Vol.  I.,  df.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  is.  (}d,  each. 

Up  Stream  :  A  Journey  from  the  Present  to  the  Past.    Vv^ns^^"^ 
and  Words  by  R.  Atit>KL     Coloured  PYales,  A,Vo,  V 


BOOKS  BYJKJ^     VERNE. 

CELEBRATED  TRAVELS  and  TRAVELLERS.    3  Vois.,  Demy 

8to,  600  pp.,  upwards  of  100  foll-pago  IllastraUanB,  Um.  6^.; 
gilt  edges,  14f.  each  : — 

A  The  Exploration  of  the  World. 

II.  The  Great  Navigators  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

III.  The  Great  Explorers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

C^   The  letters  appended  to  each  book  refer  to  the  yarions  Editions  and  PrioM 

given  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

a  €  TWSNTT  THOUSAND  LEAOT7SS  UHDEB  THE  SEA. 

ae  HEOTOB  8SEVADA0. 

a  e  THE  PUB  COTJNTBY. 

o/FBOM  THE    EABTH    TO    THE  XOOK,  AHD   A   TBI? 

BOUND  IT. 
ae  UIOHAEL  8TB0O0FF,  THE  COUBIEB  OF  THE  CZA& 
o  e  DIOK  SANDS,  THE  BOT  CAPTAIN. 
bed  FIVE  WEEKS  IN  A  BAIXOON. 
bed  ADVENTUBES  OF  THBEE  ENQTiTSHMEN  AND  THBBB 

BUSSIANS. 
bed  ABOUND  THE  WOBLD  IN  EIOHTT  DATa 
.^JdA  FLOATINO  CITY. 
^^\<fTHE  BI^OOKADE  BUNNEBS. 


be 


DB.  OX'S  EXPEBIMENT. 


A  DBAILA  IN  THE  AIB. 


{a  WINTEB  amid  THE  ICE. 
.^  UTHE  SUBVrVOBS  OF  THE  «  OHANOEIXOB." 
'^^  2</MABTIN  PAZ. 
bed  THE  CHILD  OF  THE  CAVEBN. 

THE  KTSTEBIOUS  ISULND,  8  Vols.  :— 
bed      I.  DBOPPED  FBOU  THE  CLOUDS. 
bed    H.  ABANDONED. 
bed  III.  SECBET  OF  THE  ISLAND. 
.     C<iTHE  BEQUH'S  FOBTUNE. 
'^^l     THE   MUTINEEBS  OP  THE  "BOUNTY." 
bed  THE  TBIBULATIONS  OF  A  CHINAMAN. 
THE  STEAM  HOUSE,  9  Vols.  :-> 
be    1.  DEMON  OF  CAWNPOBE. 
b  e  II.  TiaEBS  AND  TBAITOBS. 

THE  aiANT  BAFT,  2  Vols.  :— 
b    I.  EIGHT   HX7NDBED  LEAGUES  ON   THE  AMAZOH. 
b  II.  THE   CBTPTOGBAM. 
b   GODFBEY  MOBGAN. 

THE  GBBEN  BAT.     Clotb,  gilt  edges,  Be, ;  plain  edges,  $x. 

a  Small  8vo,  very  nameroos  Xllnstrations,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  ffiU 

Iges,  lOt.  ed. ;  ditto,  plainer  binding,  6*. 

6  Large  imperial  16mo,  very  numerous  IHastrationSa  handsomely  boond  in  doth, 
with  gilt  edges,  7t.  6d. 

c  Ditto,  plainer  bind  in  e,  S$.  6J. 

d  Cheaper  Edition,  1  Vul.,  paper  boards,  with  some  of  the  IUastration^  If. ;  boosd 
in  cloth,  glU  edges,  &.  •    t-  t 

€  OheapQT  'Adikion  «a  VA.  ^  «  Vola,  It,  each  i  bound  In  cloth,  gilt  edgei»  1  Voir 
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Sampson  Low^  Marsion^  &*  Co.^s  List  of  Publications,     31 
1/ELAZQUEZ  and  Murillo.     By  C.  B.  Curtis.     With 

'^      Original  Etchings.    Royal  8vo,  31  j.  hd.  \  large  paper,  63^. 

Victoria  (Queen)  Life  of     By  Grace  Greenwood.     With 

nnmerons  Illustrations.     Small  post  8vo,  6x. 
Vincent  (F^  Norsk^  Lapp^  and  Finn,    By  Frank  Vincent, 

Jun.,  Author  of  "The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant,"  "Through 
and  Through  the  Tropics,"  &c.  8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece  and 
Map,  1 2 J. 

Viollet'le-Duc  {£.)  Lectures  on  Architecture.  Translated  by 
Benjamin  Bucknall,  Architect.  With  33  Steel  Plates  and  200 
Wood  Engravings.  Super-royal  8vo,  leather  back,  gilt  top,  with 
complete  Index,  2  vols.,  3/.  3X. 

Vivian  (A.  P,)  Wanderings  in  the  Western  Land,    3rd  Edition, 

los,  6d, 
Voyages.    See  McCormick. 

TJ/ALLACJS  (Z.)  Pen  Bur:  A  Tale  of  the  Christ.     Crown 

^'^     8yo,  6x. 

Waller  (Pev.  C.  If.)  The  Names  on  the  Gates  of  Pearly 
and  other  Studies.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Waller,  M.A.  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3r.  6d, 

•^ A  Grammar  and  Analytical  Vocabulary  of  the  Words  in 

the  Greek  Testament.  Compiled  from  Briider's  Concordance.  For 
the  use  of  Divinity  Students  and  Greek  Testament  Classes.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  M.A.  Part  I.  The  Grammar.  Small  post  8vo, 
cloth,  2J.  6d.    Part  II.  The  Vocabukry,  2s,  6d, 

Adoption  and   the    Covenant,      Some  Thoughts  on 


Confirmation.     Super-rojral  i6mo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d, 

Silver  Sockets;    and  other  Shadows  of  Pedemption, 


Eighteen  Sermons  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Hampstead.     Small 
post  8vo,  cloth,  dr. 

Warner  {C.  D.)  Back-log  Studies.     Boards,  is,  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 

Washington  Irving's  Little  Britain.     Square  crown  8vo,  6j. 

Webster.    (American  Men  of  Letters.)     i8mo,  2S.  6d. 

Weismann  {A,)  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent.  One  of  the 
most  complete  of  recent  contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Evolution. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  late  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  and  numerous 
Coloured  Plates.    2  vols.,  8vo,  40f. 

Wheatley  {H.  B)  and  Delamotte  {P.  If.)  Art  Work  in  Porce- 

lain.    Large  8vo,  2/.  6^/. 
— —  Art  Work  in  Gold  and  Silver.     Modern.     Large  8vo, 

2/.  6d. 
White  {Rhoda  E.)  From  Infancy  to  Womanhood.    A  Book  of 

Instruction  for  Young  Mothers.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lox.  6«f. 


Sampson  Low^  Marston^  &*  Co,'s  List  of  PtiblicaUont. 
^hite  {R.  G.)  England  Without  and  Within.    New  Edition, 

crown  8vo»  I  or.  6<^- 

^hittier  (J.  G.)  The  King's  Missive,  and  later  Poems.     i8mo, 
choice  parchment  cover,  31.  dtL 

The    Whittier  Birthday  Book,      Extracts   from  the 

Author's  writings,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.  -  Uniionn 
with  the  "Emerson  Birthday  Book/'  Square  i6mo,  very  choice 
binding,  ^r.  td. 

Life  of    By  R.  A.  Underwood.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  lox.  W. 


Vild  Flowers  of  Switzerland.    With  Coloured  Plates,  life-size, 

from  living  Plants,   and  Botanical  Descriptions  of  each  Example. 
Imperial  4to,  52X.  6k/. 

Villiams  (C  F.)  The  Tariff  Laws  of  the  UniUd  States.    8vo, 

doth,  xor.  6</. 
Villiams  {If.  W.)  Diseases  ofihe  Eye.     8vo,  21J. 

Villiams  (Af.)  Some  London   Theatres:    Fast  and  Prtesnt. 

Crown  8vo,  *is.  6d. 

VUls^  A  Few  Hints  on  Proving^  without  Professional  Assistana. 
By  a  Probatb  Court  Official.  5th  Edition,  revised,  with  Forms 
of  Wills,  Residuary  Account^  &c.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  \s. 

Vinckelmann  (fohn)  History  of  Ancient  Art.  Translated  by 
John  Lodgb,  M.D.  With  very  numerous  Plates  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  36ir. 

Vinks  ( W.  £.)  Lizfes  of  Illustrious  Shoemakers.  With  eight 
Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  yj.  6d, 

Voodbury  (Geo.  E.)  History  of  Wood  Engraving.    Illustrated, 

8vo,  i8j. 
Voolsey  (C  D.,  LL.D!)  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Inter* 

national  Law ;  designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in   Historical 

Studies.     5th  Edition,  demy  8vo,  i8f. 

Voolson  {Constance  F.)     See  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 

Vrigkt  {the  late  Rev.  Henry)  The  Friendship  of  God.  With 
Biographical  Preface  by  the  Rev.  E.  II.  Bickersteth,  Portrait, 
&c     Crown  8vo,  6f. 

yRIARTE  {Charles)  Florence:  its  History.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  Illustrated  with  500  Engravings.  Large  imperial 
4to,  extra  binding,  gilt  edges,  6y. 

History ;  the  Medici ;  the  Humanists ;  letters ;  arts ;  the  Renaissance ; 
illustrious  Florentines;  Etruscan  art;  monuments;  sculpture;  painting;. 

toiiKon: 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,   SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON, 
CKOWH  S\31LDINGS,  iM.  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


